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WHILE submitting here some prefatory observations on 
the version of the Shi King presented in this volume, 
I think it well to prefix also a brief account of what are 
regarded as the Sacred Books of the Religions of China. 
Those religions are three:—Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism. 

I. I begin with a few words about the last. To translate 
any of its books does not belong to my province, and more 
than a few words from me are unnecessary. It has been 
said that Buddhism was introduced into China in the third 
century B.C.; but it certainly did not obtain an authorita- 
tive recognition in the empire till the third quarter of our 
first century!. Its Texts were translated into Chinese, one 
portion after another, as they were gradually obtained from 
India; but it was not till very long afterwards that the 
Chinese possessed, in their own language, a complete copy 
of the Buddhist canon*. Translations from the Sanskrit 
constitute the principal part of the Buddhistic literature 
of China, though there are also many original works in 
Chinese belonging to it. 


1 J put the introduction of Buddhism into China before our Christian era thus 
uncertainly, because of what is said in the article on the history of Buddhism in 
China, in the Records of the Sui Dynasty (A.D. 589-618), the compilers of which 
say that before the Han dynasty (began B.C. 202) Buddhism was not heard of 
in China. They refer to contrary statements as what ‘some say,’ and proceed 
to relate circumstances inconsistent with them, It is acknowledged on all sides 
that Buddhist books were first brought to China between A.D. 60 and 7o. 

2 Mr. Beal (Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, pp. 1, 2) says 
that ‘the first complete edition of the Buddhist Canon in China dates from the 
seventh century; that a second and much enlarged edition of it, called the 
Southern Collection, was prepared in A.D. 1410; that a third edition, called the 
Northern Collection, appeared about A.D. 1590; which again was renewed and 
enlarged in the year 1723.’ 
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Il. Confucianism is the religion of China par excel- 
lence, and is named from the great sage who lived in the 
fifth and sixth centuries B.c. Confucius indeed did not 
originate the system, nor was he the first to inculcate its 
principles or enjoin its forms of worship. He said of him- 
self (Analects, VII, i) that he was a transmitter and not 
a maker, one who believed in and loved the ancients ; and 
hence it is said in the thirtieth chapter of the Doctrine of 
the Mean, ascribed to his grandson, that ‘he handed down 
the doctrines of Yao and Shun, as if they had been his 
ancestors, and elegantly displayed the regulations of Wan 
and Wa, taking them as his models.’ 

In fulfilling what he considered to be his mission, Con- 
fucius did little towards committing to writing the views of 
antiquity according to his own conception of them. He 
discoursed about them freely with the disciples of his 
school, from whom we have received a good deal of what 
he said; and it is possible that his accounts of the ancient 
views and practices took, unconsciously to himself, some 
colour from the peculiar character of his mind. But his 
favourite method was to direct the attention of his disciples 
to the ancient literature of the nation. He would neither 
affirm nor relate anything for which he could not adduce 
some document of acknowledged authority. He said on 
one occasion (Analects, III, ix) that he could describe the 
ceremonies of the dynasties of Hsia (B.C. 2205-1767) and 
Yin (B.C. 1766-1123), but did not do so, because the 
records and scholars in the two states of Kau, that had 
been assigned to the descendants of their sovereigns, could 
not sufficiently attest his words. It is an error even to 
suppose that he compiled the historical documents, poems, 
and other ancient books from various works existing in his 
time. Portions of the oldest works had already perished. 
His study of those that remained, and his exhortations to 
his disciples also to study them, contributed to their preser- 
vation. What he wrote or said about their meaning should 
be received by us with reverence; but if all the works 
which he handled had come down to is entire, we should 
have been, so far as it is possible for foreigners to be, in 
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the same position as he was for learning the ancient reli- 
gion of his country. Our text-books would be the same 
as his. Unfortunately most of the ancient books suffered 
loss and injury after Confucius had passed from the stage 
of life. We have reason, however, to be thankful that we 
possess so many and so much of them. No other litera- 
ture, comparable to them for antiquity, has come down to 
us in such a state of preservation. 

But the reader must bear in mind that the ancient books 
of China do not profess to have been inspired, or to con- 
tain what we should call a Revelation. Historians, poets, 
and others wrote them as they were moved in their own 
minds. An old poem may occasionally contain what it 
says was spoken by God, but we can only understand that 
language as calling attention emphatically to the state- 
ments to which it is prefixed. We also read of Heaven’s 
raising up the great ancient sovereigns and teachers, and 
variously assisting them to accomplish their undertakings ; 
but all this need not be more than what a religious man of 
any country might affirm at the present day of direction, 
help, and guidance given to himself and others from above. 
But while the old Chinese books do not profess to contain 
any divine revelation, the references in them to religious 
views and practices are numerous; and it is from these 
that the student has-to fashion for himself an outline of 
the early religion of the people. I will now state what the 
books are. 

First, and of greatest importance, there is the Book of 
Historical Documents, called the Shad and, since the 
period of the Han dynasty (began B.C. 202), the Sha 
King. Its documents commence with the reign of Yao in 
the twenty-fourth century B.C., and come down to that of 
king Hsiang of the Kau dynasty, B.c. 651-619. The earliest 
chapters were not contemporaneous with the events which 
they describe, but the others begin to be so in the twenty- 
second century B.c. The reader will find a translation of 
the whole of this work without abridgment. 

Second, and nearly as important as the Sha, there is 
the Shih, or the Book of Poetry. It contains in all 305 
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pieces, five of which are of the time of the Shang dynasty 
(called also the Vin), B.C. 1766-1123. The others belong 
to the dynasty of Kau, from the time of its founder, king 
Wan, born B.C. 1231, to the reign of king Ting, B.C. 606- 
586. The whole is divided into four Parts, the last of 
which is occupied with ‘Odes of the Temple and the 
Altar? Many pieces in the other Parts also partake of 
a religious character, but the greater number are simply 
descriptive of the manners, customs, and events of the 
times to which they belong, and have no claim to be in- 
cluded in the roll of Sacred Texts. In this volume will be 
found all the pieces that illustrate the religious views of 
their authors, and the religious practices of their times. 
The third work is the Yi, commonly called the Book of 
Changes. Confucius himself set a high value on it, as 
being fitted to correct and perfect the character of the 
learner (Analects, VII, xvi); and it is often spoken of by 
foreigners as the most ancient of all the Chinese classics. 
But it is not so. As it existed in the time of the sage, and 
as it exists now, no portion of the text is older than the 
time of king Wan, mentioned above. There were and are, 
indeed, in it eight trigrams ascribed to Fa-hs?, who is gene- 
rally considered as the founder of the Chinese nation, and 
whose place in chronology should, probably, be assigned in 
the thirty-fourth century B.c. The eight trigrams are again 
increased to sixty-four hexagrams. To form these figures, 
two lines, one of them whole ( ) and the other divided 
(— —), are assumed as bases. Those lines are then placed, 
each over itself, and each over the other; and four bino- 
grams are formed. From these, by the same process with 
the base lines, are obtained cight figures——the famous tri- 
grams. Three other repetitions of the same process give 
us successively sixteen, thirty-two, and sixty-four figures, 
The lines in the figures thus increase in an arithmetical 
progression, whose common difference is one, and the num- 
ber of the figures increases in a geometrical progression, 
whose common ratio is two. But what ideas Fi-hsi at- 
tached to his primary lines,—the whole and the divided: 
what significance he gave to his trigrams; what to the 
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sixty-four hexagrams,—if indeed he himself formed so 
many figures; and why the multiplication of the figures 
was stayed at sixty-four :—of none of these points have we 
any knowledge from him. There is some reason to believe 
that there were texts to the hexagrams under the dynasties 
of Hsia and Shang, but none of them have been preserved. 
It may be that king Wan and his equally famous son, the 
duke of Kau, adopted much of ‘what they found already 
existing, and incorporated it with their own interpretations 
of the figures; but they, and they alone, are accepted as 
the authors of the text of the Yi. King Wan, we are told, 
at a time when he was imprisoned by the tyrannical sove- 
reign with whom the dynasty of Shang or Yin ended, took 
in hand the ever-changing hexagrams, and appended to 
each a brief explanation of the meaning which the trigrams 
composing it suggested by their union to his mind ; and in 
. some cases the practical course in affairs to which that 
meaning should direct. His son did for the separate lines 
of each hexagram what W4n had done for the whole figure. 
Confucius is said to have entered into their labours about 
600 years afterwards. Several appendixes are ascribed to 
him, in which there is an attempt to explain the origin 
of the Fa-hsi figures, and many of the interpretations of 
Wan and his son. The early linear figures; the notes 
of Wan and the duke of Kau; and the Confucian appen- 
dixes :—these constitute the Yi. 

The work was from the first intimately connected with 
the practice of divination, which, we know from the Sha, 
entered largely into the religion of the ancient Chinese. 
This goes far to account for its obscure and enigmatical 
character ; but at the same time there occur in it, though 
in a fragmentary manner, so many metaphysical, physical, 
moral, and religious utterances, that the student of it is 
gradually brought under a powerful fascination. In conse- 
quence, moreover, of its use in divination, it was exempted 
by the superstitious tyrant of Ain from the flames to 
which he condemned all the other Confucian literature in 
B.C. 213. It has thus come down to us entire, and a trans- 
lation of the whole of it will be given. 
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An additional interest belongs to the Yi as the fountain- 
head from which the comparatively modern philosophers 
of the Sung dynasty (began A.D. 960) professed to draw 
what has been called their ‘atheo-political’ system. As 
an appendix to the translation of the Yi, there will be given 
an outline of that system, and an attempt will be made to 
test the correctness of the interpretation of this classic by 
its authors. 

The fourth of the great classics is the Li Ai, or the 
Record of Rites; but it is only one of a class that we may 
denominate the Constitutional and Ritual Books of ancient 
China, especially under the Kau dynasty. They are often 
mentioned together as ‘the Three Rituals.’ The first of 
them is called Kau Li, the Rites of Kau, and also Kau 
Kwan, the Officers of A au, which latter is the better name 
for it. It is the official book of the Kau dynasty. The 
prevailing opinion is that it was the production of the duke 
of Kau; and if it were not composed in its present form by 
him, it contains, no doubt, the substance of the regulations 
which he made for the administration of the government, 
after the dynasty of Shang had passed, through the achieve- 
ments of his father and brother, into that of Kau. Under 
the various departments in which that administration was 
arranged, it enumerates the principal and subordinate 
officers belonging to each, and describes their duties. After 
the fires of A/in, the work was recovered nearly complete 
in the first century B.c. A good translation of the whole 
work was published in 1851, at Paris, by M. Edouard Biot. 

The second Ritual Collection bears the name of ? Is; 
which has been translated ‘the Decorum Ritual, and ‘the 
Rules of Demeanour.’ It was recovered earlier than the 
former, and is as voluminous. It consists of the rules by 
which a scholar or officer should regulate his behaviour on 
social and state occasions. It has not yet, so far asf 
know, been translated into any European language. 
ac Aenea more voluminous than either of 

; o under the Han dynasty. In the 
first century B.C. it was an immense compilation of 214 
books arranged in five divisions. The 214 were reduced 
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to eighty-five by Tai Teh, a scholar of the time, and his 
eighty-five again to forty-six by a cousin, called Tai King. 
Three other books were added to these towards the end of 
the Han period, forming forty-nine in all, which have come 
down to us under the title of Li Ki, or ‘the Record of 
Rites,’ and have long constituted by imperial authority one 
of the five King. An abridgment of this work was trans- 
lated by M. J. M. Callery, at Turin, in 1853, with the 
title—‘ Li Ki, ou Memorial des Rites, traduit pour la 
premiére fois du Chinois, et accompagné de notes, de 
commentaires, et du texte original.’ Callery’s work, how- 
ever, contains only thirty-six of the forty-nine books of 
the Li Ai, and most of those thirty-six in a condensed 
form. Whether it will be possible to give in these Sacred 
Books of the East translations of the whole of these Rituals ; 
and if that be not possible, by what principles to be guided 
in the selection of portions of them :—these are questions 
to be determined after further deliberation. Many passages 
contain more of the mind of Confucius himself on the 
sacrificial worship of his country, and the ideas underlying 
it, than we find elsewhere. 

But it must not be forgotten that these ritual books do 
not throw so valuable a light on the ancient religion of 
China as the older Sha and Shih. They belong to the 
period of the Aau dynasty, and do not go back as contem- 
poraneous records to the dynasties beyond it and the still 
remoter age of Yao and Shun. The views of Confucius, 
moreover, as given in them, do not come to us at first hand. 
They were gathered up by the Han scholars five and six 
centuries after his death, nor can we be sure that these 
did not sometimes put ideas of their own into the mouth of 
the sage, and make additions to the writings which were 
supposed, correctly or incorrectly, to have come from his 
immediate disciples. 

We owe the fifth and last of the Kings of China to 
Confucius himself. It is what he called Aun Kit, or 
«the Spring and Autumn,’ a very brief chronicle compiled 
by him of the annals of his native state of La for 242 
years, from B.C. 722 to 481. But there is not much to be 
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gleaned from it for the Sacred Texts; and if we were to 
launch out into the three supplements to it of 30 KAit- 
ming, Kung-yang, and Ka-liang, the result would not repay _ 
the labour. A translation of the whole of 30's supplement, 
much the most important, is given in my work on the 
Khun Khit, published at Hong Kong in 1872. 

There is another short treatise attributed to Confucius,— 
the Hsiao King, or‘ Classic of Filial Piety.’ Though not 
_ like one of the five great works that have been described, 
it was the first to receive the denomination of a King,— 
and that from the lips of the sage himself,—if the account 
which we have received of the matter is to be relied on. 
This little work does not come to us, like the Khun Kid, 
as directly from the pencil of Confucius, but in the shape of 
conversations between him and his disciple 3ang-3ze, put 
on record in the first place, probably, by some members of 
3ang’s school. No portion of the ancient literature has 
more exercised the minds and engaged the attention of 
many of the emperors of successive dynasties. The Hsiao 
seems to me an attempt to construct a religion on the 
basis of the cardinal virtue of Filial Piety, and is open 
to criticism in many respects. A translation of it is given 
in the present volume. 

The classical books are often spoken of as being ‘the 
five King’ and ‘the four Sha.’ The King have all been 
separately referred to above ; the four Shti is an abbrevia- 
tion for the Sha or Books of the four Philosophers. The 
first is the Lun Yii, or ‘ Discourses and Conversations,’ 
occupied chiefly with sayings of Confucius and conversations 
between him and many of his disciples. The second is the 
Works of Mencius, perhaps the greatest thinker and writer 
of the Confucian school after the Master. I hope to be 
able to give both these works. The third of the Sha is 
the Ta Hsio, or ‘Great Learning,’ ascribed, like the Hsiao, 
BTiaNtanjtse prdductionst Bocce oe ae 
Both of phase treatises wes ; Se Ee 

, ver, are taken from the Li Ki. 


The whole of the Four Books were translated and published 
by me in 1861. 
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III. The third Religion in China is what is called Taoism. 
It was, like Confucianism, of native origin, and its acknow- 
ledged ‘founder was Li R, called also Li Po-yang, and, after 
his death, Li Tan. More commonly he is designated Lao- 
3ze, translated by some ‘the Old Philosopher,’ and by 
others ‘the Old Boy’ from a fabulous story that his mother 
carried him in her womb for seventy-two years, so that 
when he was at length cut out of it, his hair was already 
white. His birth is referred to the year 604 B.C.. so that 
he was between fifty and sixty years older than Confu- 
cius. There are accounts, hardly reliable, of interviews and 
discussions between the two men. 

Lao-3ze’s system often goes with English writers by the 
name of Rationalism; but if that name be retained, the 
term must be taken in quite a peculiar sense. His doc- 
trine was that of the Tao, but it is not easy to determine 
what English term will best express the meaning of the 
Chinese character. The only record which we have of 
Lao-jze’s views is the Tao-teh King, or ‘Classic of Tao 
and Virtue,’ a treatise of no great length. It was published 
at Paris in 1842, with a translation in French, by the late 
Stanislas Julien, under the title of ‘Le Livre de la Voie 
et de la Vertu.’ Appealing to the views of Awang-3ze and 
other writers of the Taoist school, M. Julien says that ‘ Le 
Tao est dépourvu d'action, de pensée, de jugement, d’intel- 
ligence,’ and adds that ‘it appears impossible therefore to 
take it for the primordial reason, the Sublime Intel- 
ligence, which created and rules the world.’ 

A translation in English was published, in 1868, i 
the Rev. Dr. Chalmers of Canton, under the title of ‘the 
Speculations in Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality, of “the 
Old Philosopher.”’ Dr. Chalmers retains the term Tao 
in his English Text, and says,‘I have thought it better 
to leave the word Tao untranslated, both because it has 
given the name to the sect,—the Taoists,—and because no 
English word is its exact equivalent. Three terms suggest 
themselves,—the Way, Reason, and the Word; but they 
are all liable to objection. Were we guided by etymology, 
“the Way” would come nearest to the original, and in one 


\ 
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or two passages the idea of a Way seems to be in the 
term; but this is too materialistic to serve the purpose of 
a translation. Reason again seems to be more like a 
quality or attribute of some conscious Being than T4o is. 
I would translate it by the Word in the sense of the 
Logos, but this would be like settling the question which 
I wish to leave open, viz. what amount of resemblance there 
is between the Logos of the New Testament and this Tao, 
which is its nearest representative in Chinese.’ 

Two other translations of the Tao-teh King have ap- 
peared, both in German :—‘ Lao-tsze’s Tao Te King, aus 
dem Chinesischen ins Deutsche iibersetzt, eingeleitet, und 
commentirt., von Victor von Strauss (Leipzig, 1870),’ 
and ‘Lao-tse, Tao-te-king, “Der Weg zur Tugend,”’ 
aus dem Chinesischen iibersetzt und erklart von Reinhold 
von Planckner, also published at Leipzig. Strauss closely 
follows Julien, while Planckner allows himself great free- 
dom in dealing with his original. Notwithstanding these 
four attempts to give the meaning of ‘ the Old Philosopher’ 
in three European languages, there is room for a new ver- 
sion, which will be submitted to the reader in due course. 
It is only by an intense and long-continued study of the 
original that we can come to an agreement as to the mean- 
ing of the Tao. I propose not only to give a translation of 
the Tao-teh King, but also of the works of A wang-3ze, the 
most remarkable of the early writers of the Taoist school. 

Whatever Lao-3ze intended by the Tao, Taoism has, in 
the course of time, borrowed largely, both from Confu- 
cianism and Buddhism. It inculcates a morality of a high 
order in some respects, and has developed a system of 
grotesque beliefs and practices, ministering to superstition, 
and intended to refine and preserve the breath of life. Its 
practical teachings will be exhibited in the most popular of 
all the Taoist writings,—the treatise on ‘Actions and their 


Recompenses,’ and perhaps in one or more, besides, of the 
characteristic productions of the system. 


The version of the Shi that appears in this volume is 
substantially the same as ihat in the third volume of my 
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large edition of the Chinese Classics, and which was pub- 
lished in 1865. I wrote out the whole afresh, however, 
having before me not only my own version, but the earlier 
translations of P. Gaubil in French and Dr. Medhurst in 
English. Frequent reference was made likewise to a larger 
apparatus of native commentaries than I had formerly used. 
Going to the text anew, after more than twelve years 
devoted mainly to the continuous study of the Chinese 
classics, I yet hardly discovered any errors which it was 
necessary to correct. A few verbal alterations were made 
to make the meaning clearer. Only in one case will a 
reader, familiar with the former version, be struck with any 


alteration in this. The Chinese character itt (Ti), applied 


repeatedly to the ancient YAo and Shun in the commencing 
books of the classic, and once in the 27th Book of the fifth 
Part, was there translated by ‘emperor,’ while it is left 
untranslated in the present volume, and its name trans- 
ferred to the English text. 

Before adopting this change, I had considered whether 
I ought to translate Ti in all other instances of its occur- 
rence in the Sha (and invariably in the Shih), and its in- 


tensified form Shang Ti Up iff): by our term ‘ God.’ 
Gaubil rendered Ti for the most part by ‘le Seigneur, and 
Shang Ti by ‘le Souverain Maitre, adding sometimes to 
these names Ti and Shang Tiin brackets. Medhurst trans- 
lated Ti by ‘the Supreme, and ‘the Supreme Ruler,’ and 
Shang Ti by ‘the Supreme Ruler.’ More than twenty- 
five years ago I came to the conclusion that Ti was the 
term corresponding in Chinese to our ‘God, and that 
Shang Ti was the same, with the addition of Shang, equal 
to ‘Supreme. In this view I have never wavered, and I 
have rendered both the names by ‘ God’ in all the volumes 
of the Chinese Classics thus far translated and published. 
What made me pause before doing so in the present 
volume, was the consideration that the object of ‘the 
Sacred Texts of the Religions of the East,’ as I under- 
stand it, is to give translations of those texts without any 
colouring in the first place from the views of the trans- 
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lators. Could it be that my own view of Ti, as meaning 
God, had grown up in the heat of our controversies in 
China as to the proper characters to be used for the words 
God and Spirit, in translating the Sacred Scriptures? 
A reader, confronted everywhere by the word God, might 
be led to think more highly of the primitive religion of 
China than he ought. to think. Should I leave the names 
Ti and Shang T? untranslated? Or should I give for 
them, instead of God, the terms Ruler and Supreme 
Ruler? I could not see my way to adopt either of these 
courses. 

The term Heaven Ce pronounced Thien) is used 
everywhere in the Chinese Classics for the Supreme Power, 
ruling and governing all the affairs of men with an omni- 
potent and omniscient righteousness and goodness; and 
this vague term is constantly interchanged in the same 
paragraph, not to say the same sentence, with the personal 
‘names Ti and Shang Ti. Thien and Ti in their written 
forms are perfectly distinct. Both of them were among 
the earliest characters, and enter, though not largely, as 
the phonetical element into other characters of later for- 
mation. According to the oldest Chinese dictionary, the 
Shwo Wan (A.D. 100), Thien is formed, ‘by association of 
ideas, from yi (—-), ‘one, and ta Get ‘ great,’ meaning— 
what is one and undivided, and great. Tai Thung, of our 
thirteenth century, in his remarkable dictionary, the Lid 
Shti Ka, explains the top line of it as indicating ‘ what 
is above,’ so that the significance of the character is ‘ what 
is above and great.’ In both these dictionaries Ti (77) is 
derived from 1. or *_ (shang), ‘above, or ‘what is 


above:’ and they say that the whole character is of pho- 
netical formation, in which I am not able to follow thenr-e 


* It is said in the Shwo Wan that the phonetical element in T? is if, but 
this is pronounced Shze. Neither in form nor sound is there ‘any similitude 
between itand Ti. An error, probably, has crept into the text. Dr, Chalmers 
in his treatise on ‘the Origin of the Chinese,’ attempts (p. 12) to analyse the 
character into its constituent parts in the following way :—‘ The peculiar nature 
of the Chinese written language has done good service in stereotyping the primi- 
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but Tai Thung gives the following account of its mean- 
ing :— Ti is the honourable designation of lordship and 
tule,’ adding, ‘ Therefore Heaven is called Shang Ti; the 
five Elementary Powers are called the five Ti; and the 
Son of Heaven'—that is, the Sovereign—is called Ti.’ 
Here then is the name Heaven, by which the idea of 
Supreme Power in the absolute is vaguely expressed; and 
when the Chinese would speak of it by a personal name, 
they use the terms Ti and Shang Ti;~— saying, I believe, 
what our early fathers did, when they began to use the 
word God. Ti is the name which has been employed in 
China for this concept for fully 5000 years. Our word 
God fits naturally into every passage where the character 
occurs in the old Chinese Classics, save those to which I 
referred above on p. xxiii. It never became with the people 
a proper name like the Zeus of the Greeks. I can no 
more translate Ti or Shang Ti by any other word but God 


than I can translate zan (A) by anything else but man. 


The preceding is a brief abstract of the reasoning by 
which I was determined to retain the term God for Ti and 
Shang Ti in this volume, excepting in the cases that have 
called for these observations. But in the account of Ti 
which I have adduced from Tai Thung, it is said that ‘the 


sovereign is also called Ti;’ and most of my readers know 


that Hwang Ti (Et tif) is the title of the emperor of 
China. How did this application of the name arise? Was 
it in the first place a designation of the ruler or emperor ; 
and was it then given to the Supreme Power, when the 
vague Heaven failed to satisfy the thinker and worshipper, 


tive belief in one Supreme Ti (#f7), who is he « great,” over, and | ; 
“ruling,” heaven (~~ =¢—~*) and earth (TA): This is ingenious, but not 
entirely satisfactory. The three last steps are so; but the finding Kk 


(great) in the top part of TH does not in the same way carry conviction to 
the mind. 

1 Thien 3ze, ‘ the Son of Heaven,’ is a common designation of the sovereign 
of China. Originally 3ze performed in the expression the part of a verb, and 
Thien 3ze was equivalent to ‘he whom Heaven sons,’ that is, considers and 
treats as its son. See the second line of the ode, p. 318. 
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and he wished to express his recognition of a personal 
Being who was to himself his almighty ruler ? If these 
questions be answered in the affirmative, Ti would be a 
name applied to the Supreme Being, just as we rise from 
the paternal relation among ourselves and call him Father. 
Or, on the other hand, was Ti the designation of the 
Supreme Lord and Ruler, corresponding to our God, and 
was it subsequently applied to the earthly ruler, thereby 
deifying him, just as the title Divus was given to a Roman 
emperor? I believe that it was in this latter way that Ti 
came to be used of the sovereigns of China; and therefore 
in again publishing a translation of the Sht, I resolved, 
that where the appellation is given in it to Yao and Shun, 
and it is only to them that it is given, I would retain 
the Chinese term instead of rendering it, as formerly, by 
‘emperor.’ 

The following are the reasons which weighed with me in 
coming to this resolution : 

First, the first really historical sovereign of China who 
used the title of Hwang Ti was the founder of the A’ Zin 
dynasty; and he assumed it in B.C. 221, when he had sub- 
jugated all the sovereignties into which the feudal kingdom 
of Kau had become divided, and was instituting the 
despotic empire that has since subsisted. 

The Aau dynasty had continued for 867 years, from 
B.C, 1122 to 256, and its rulers had been styled Wang or 
kings. 

au superseded the dynasty of Shang or Yin, that had 
endured for 644 years, from B.C. 1766 to 1129 5anGtaes 
rulers had similarly been styled Wang or kings. 

Shang superseded the dynasty of Hsia, which had lasted 
for 439 years, from B.C. 2205 to 1767, and its rulers had 
been styled Wang, or kings, and Hau, or sovereigns. 

Thus, from the-great Yii, B.c, 2205 to B.C. 221, that is, 
for nearly 2000 years, there was no Ti or emperor in 
China. During all that time the people had on the whole 
been increasing in numbers, and the nation growing in 
poritory, ;—how did it come to pass, that the higher title, if 
it had previously existed, gave place to an inferior one? 
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Prior to the dynasty of Hsia, with the exception of the 
period of Yao and Shun, the accounts which we have of the 
history of China have been, and ought to be, pronounced 
‘fabulous’ and ‘legendary.’ The oldest documents that 
purport to be historical are the books in the Sha about 
Yao and Shun, and even they do not profess to be con- 
temporaneous with those personages. The earlier accounts 
open with a Phan-kd, in whose time ‘heaven and earth 
were first separated.’ To him succeeded the period of the 
San Hwang, or Three August Lines, consisting of twelve 
Celestial, eleven Terrestrial, and nine Human Sovereigns, 
who ruled together about 50,coo years. After them comea 
host of different Lines, till we arrive at the Wa Ti, or Five 
Emperors. The first of these is commonly said to be Fi- 
hsi, while he and two others are sometimes put down as 
the San Hwang. in order to bring in Yao and Shun as the 
last two of the Tis. 

I have entered into these details because of the account 
which we have of the king of A/in’s assuming the title of 
Hwang Ti. We are told:—‘ As soon as the king had 
brought the whole country into subjection, thinking that he 
united in himself the virtues of the three Hwangs, and that 
his merits exceeded those of the five Tis, he changed his 
title into Hwang Ti.’ The three Hwangs are entirely fabu- 
lous, and the five Tis are, to say the least, legendary. 
That there were either Hwangs or Tis ruling in China 
before the age of the Hsia dynasty cannot be admitted. 

Second, it has been stated above, and is shown in the 
Introduction to the Sha, pp. 13-19, that the books in the 
Sha, previous to the Hsia dynasty, are not historical in 
the sense of their being contemporaneous documents of the 
times about which they speak. They profess to be com- 
pilations merely from older documents; and when they 
speak of Yao and Shun as Tis, the title Ti precedes the 
name or designation, instead of following it, as it ought to 
do, according to Chinese usage, if Ti is to be taken in the 
sense of emperor. Y&ao Ti would be ‘the emperor Yo,’ 
but we have Ti Yao, where Ti performs the part of an 
adjective. King Wan, the founder of the Aau dynasty, is 
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invariably mentioned as Wan Wang, * Wan the king.’ To 
say Wang Wan would be felt at once by every Chinese 
scholar to be inadmissible ; and not less so is Ti Yao for 
‘the emperor Yao.’ It was the perception of this violation 
of usage in Chinese composition, five years ago, that first 
showed me the error of translating Ti Yao and Ti Shun 
by ‘the emperor Yao’ and ‘ the emperor Shun, It is true 
that in the early books of the Shi, we have Ti used alone, 
without the adjunct of Yao or Shun, and referring to those 
personages. In those cases it does perform the part of 
a substantive, but its meaning depends on that which be- 
longed to it as an adjective in the phrases Ti Yao and Ti 
Shun. If it be ascertained that in these it means ‘the 
Deified, then when used singly as a noun, it will mean 
Divus, or the Divine One. 

Third, the sovereigns of the Hsia, the Shang, and the 
Kau dynasties, it has been seen, were styled Wang and 
not Ti. Confucius speaks repeatedly in the Analects of 
Yao and Shun, but he never calls either of them by the 
title of Ti. Mencius, however, uses it both of the one and 
the other, when he is quoting in substance from the 
accounts of them in the Shi. This confirms the view that 
the early books of the Sha were current after the middle of 
the Kau dynasty, very much in the form in which we now 
have them ; and the question arises whether we can show. 
how the application of the title Tias given in them to Yao 
and Shun arose. We can. 

The fourth Book of the Li Xi is called Yiieh Ling, 
‘the Monthly Record of the Proceedings of Government.’ 
In it certain sacrificial observances paid to the five Tis are 
ae yun through the four seasons. The Tis are Fa-hsi, 
Shan-nang, Yt-hsiung or Hsien-yiian, Kin-thien, and K4éo- 
yang, ao are styled Thai Hao (the Greatly Resplendent), 
he Ti (the Blazing Ti), Hwang Ti (the Yellow Ti), Shao 
Hao (the Less Resplendent), and Kwan Hsii (the Solely 
Correct); with each Ti there is associated in the ceremony 


a personage of inferior rank, who is styled Shan (ii =a 
Spirit). The language descriptive of the ceremony is the 
same in all the cases, with the exception of the names and 
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months. Thus the first entry is:—‘In the first month of 
spring, on such and such days, the Ti is Thai Hao, and the 
Shan is Kau-mang.’ Now this Kau-mang was a son of 
Shao Hao, several hundreds of years later than Thai Hao, 
so that the associating them together in this ceremony 
could only have arisen in later times. 

However we explain the ceremony thus curtly described; 
whether we see in it the growing prevalence of nature- 
worship, or an illustration of the practice of worshipping 
ancient heroes and worthies :—Ti appears in the account of 
it plainly used in the sense of God. In each of the five 
instances, we have a Ti and a Shan,not anemperoranda 
spirit, but a God and a Spirit,—a Spirit standing in the 
same relation to the God, that Kin (FA =a subject or 
minister) standsintoaruler. Thusit was that, by a process 
of deification, the title of Ti came to be given, in the time 
of the Aau dynasty, to the great names, fabulous and 
legendary, of antiquity: and thus it was that it was applied 
to the heroes Yao and Shun. It may well be that the title 
Hwang Ti, used by a Chinese of the present emperor or of 
any emperor of the past, does not call up to his mind any 
other idea than that of a human sovereign; but being 
satisfied as to the proper signification of Ti as God, and as 
to the process by which the title came to be applied to the 
ancient Yao and Shun, I could no longer render it, when 
used of them in the Sha, by emperor, and elected to leave 
it untranslated in the present volume. 


To any unimportant changes of translation it is unneces- 
sary torefer. The dates B.C. inthe introductions and notes 
are all one year more than in the translations formerly 
published. They are thus brought into accordance with 
those of P. Gaubil and the useful Chinese Chronological 
Tables of the late Mr. Mayers. 


The changes in the transliteration of Chinese names are 
very considerable. As foreigners are now resident in Pe- 
king, it seemed proper to adopt the pronunciation of the 
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capital as given by Sir T. F. Wade in his Hsin Ching Lu 
and Tzt_ Erh Chi. At the same time, in order to secure 
as near an approach as possible to uniformity in all the 
volumes of the Sacred Books of the East, the letters em- 
ployed were made to conform to those in Professor Max 
Miiller’s Scheme for the Transliteration of Oriental Alpha- 
bets. It wasnot easy at first to do this, for Chinese, having 
no alphabet, reluctated against being made to appear as 
if it had; but use has more than reconciled me to the 
method now employed. It was not possible to introduce 
into the table all the diphthongs in which Chinese speech is 
rich. The reader has to be informed that i before another 
vowel or a diphthong approximates to the sound of y, 
so that the whole utterance is still monosyllabic. The 
powers of ~ and ze must be heard before they can be 
appreciated. 


To call the attention of the reader to passages in the 
Sht, embodying, more or less distinctly, religious ideas, an 
asterisk (*) will be found appended to them. 

AS 
OxForp, 
18th April, 1879. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE NATURE AND HISTORY OF THE Sufi. 


1. The Shi is the most ancient of the Chinese classical 
books, and contains historical documents of various kinds, 
relating to the period from about B.C. 2357-627. The 

Mowing of character Shi shows us by its composition 

thename that it denotes ‘the pencil speaking, and 

Shi King. eet : ; 

* hence it is often used as a designation of the 
written characters of the language. This, indeed, was the 
earliest meaning of it, but from this the transition was easy 
to its employment in the sense of writings or books, applica- 
ble to any consecutive compositions ; and we find it further 
specially employed by Confucius and others to designate 
the historical remains of antiquity, in distinction from the 
poems, the accounts of rites, and other monuments of 
former times. Not that those other monuments might not 
also be called by the general name of Shi. The peculiar 
significancy of the term, however, was well established, and 
is retained to the present day. 

The book has come down to us in a mutilated condition ; 
but even as it is said to have existed in the time of Confu- 
cius, it did not profess to contain a history of China, and 
much less, to give the annals of that history. It was simply 
a collection of historical memorials, extending over a space 
of about 1700 years, but on no connected method, and with 
frequent and great gaps between them. 


(1] B 
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to 


The name King (now in Pekinese King) was not added 
to Sha till the time of the Han dynasty (began B. C. 202). 
If Confucius applied it to any of the classical works, it was 
to the classic of Filial Piety, as will be seen in the Intro- 
duction to the translation of that work. The Han scholars, 
however, when engaged in collecting and digesting the 
ancient literary monuments of their country, found it con- 
venient to distinguish the most valuable of them, that had 
been acknowledged by Confucius, as King, meaning what 
was canonical and of unchallengeable authority. 

2. In the Confucian Analects, the sage and one of his 
disciples quote from the Sha by the simple formula— 

cies, Ene Shi says. In the Great Learning, four 

an existing different books or chapters of the classic, 

collection of cet : : 

document, al in it as we have it now, are mentioned, 
before each by its proper name. Mencius sometimes 

Confucius. . 

uses the same formula as Confucius, and at 
other times designates particular books. It is most natural 
for us to suppose that Confucius, when he spoke of the 
Shi, had in his mind’s eye a collection of documents bearing 
that title. 

One passage in Mencius seems to put it beyond a doubt 
that the Shi existed as such a collection in his time. 
Having said that ‘it would be better to be without the 
Shfi than to give entire credit to it, he makes immediate 
reference to one of the books of our classic by name, 
and adds, ‘In the Completion of the War I select two or 
three passages only, and believe them!’ In Mo-3ze, Hsiin- 
3ze, and other writers of the last two centuries of the Kau 
dynasty, the Sha is quoted in the same way, and also fre- 
es ee or — a 
, , Of Shang,’ ‘of Kau. And, 
in fine, in many of the narratives of 30 Khid-ming’s com- 
mentary on the Spring and Autumn, the Sha is quoted in 
the same way, even when the narratives are about men 
and events long anterior to the sage”. All these consi- 


Be Meneius, VIL i, ch. 3. 


2 The first quotation of th Oj : 5 
B.C. 717. q of the Sha in 3o is under the sixth year of duke Yin, 
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derations establish the thesis of this paragraph, that the 
Shai was an existing collection of historical documents 
before Confucius. 
3. From the above paragraph it follows that Confucius 
did not compile the collection of documents that form the 
“het Shi. The earliest assertion that he did so we 
not compile have from Khung An-kwo, his descendant in 
the Shi. The the eleventh generation, in the second century, 


number of F 
documents in B.C. Recounting the labours of his ancestor, 


lg dea An-kwo says, in the Preface to his edition of 
—— to the Shi, that ‘he examined and arranged the 
old literary monuments and records, deciding 
to commence with Yao and Shun, and to come down to 
the times of Kau. Of those deserving to be handed down 
to other ages and to supply permanent lessons, he made 
in all one hundred books, consisting of canons, counsels, 
instructions, announcements, speeches, and charges.’ The 
same thing is stated by Sze-ma Afien in his Histo- 
rical Records, completed about B.C. 100, but Xhien’s 
information was derived from An-kwo. Such a compila- 
tion would have been in harmony with the character which 
Confucius gave of himself, as ‘a transmitter and not a 
maker, believing and loving the ancients?,’ and with what 
his grandson says of him in the Doctrine of the Mean, 
that ‘he handed down (the lessons of) Yao and Shun, as if 
they had been his ancestors, and elegantly displayed those 
of Wan and WA, whom he took for his model *.’ 

We have seen, however, that the collection existed in 
his time and before it. Did it then, as An-kwo says, 
consist of a hundred books? His authority for saying so 
was a Preface, which was found along with the old tablets 
of the Shai that were discovered in his time and deciphered 
by him, as will be related farther on. He does not say, how- 
ever, that it was the work of Confucius, though A’ Zien does. 
It still exists,—a list of eighty-one documents in a hun- 
dred books. The prevailing opinion of scholars in China 
is now, that it was not written by the sage. I entirely 


1 Analects, VII, i. 2 The Doctrine of the Mean, XXX, 1. 
Baa 
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agree myself with the judgment of 344i Khan, the disciple 
of Kt Hsi, whose Collected Comments, first published 
A.D. 1210, are now the standard of orthodoxy in the in- 
terpretation of the Shi. He says of the document: ‘It 
sheds light on nothing, and there are things in it at vari- 
ance with the text of the classic. On the books that are 
lost it is specially servile and brief, affording us not the 
slightest help. That it is not the work of Confucius is 
exceedingly plain.’ 

The eighty-one documents mentioned in it, and more, 
may have been in the Sha of the time of Confucius. 
I think, however, that several of them must have been 
lost subsequently, before the rise of the tyrant of Ain, 
who doomed the whole collection to the flames. Mencius 
complains that in his days the feudal princes destroyed 
many of the records of antiquity that they might the better 
perpetrate their own usurpations and innovations’. Other 
considerations, on the exhibition of which I need not enter, 
confirm me in this conclusion. 

4. It will be well here to devote a paragraph to the 

The sources Sources of the Sha. Have we sufficient proofs 

ofthe Shi. of the composition in ancient times of such 
documents as it contains, and of their preservation, so that 
they could be collected in a sort of historical canon ? 

We have. Under the dynasty of Kau (B.c. 1122-256), 
at the royal court, and at the courts of the feudal princes 
on a smaller scale, there were officers styled Sze, which has 
been translated ‘ Recorders, ‘ Annalists,’ ‘ Historiographers,’ 
and simply ‘Clerks.’ There were the Grand Recorder, the 
Assistant Recorder, the Recorder of the Interior, the Re- 
corder of the Exterior, and the Recorder in Attendance on 
the Sovereign. Among the duties of the Recorder of the 
Interior were the following :—‘In case of any charge given 
by the king to the prince of a state, or to any other digni- 
tary, he writes it on tablets ;’ ‘In case of any memorials 
on business coming in from the different quarters of the 
kingdom, he reads them (to the king);’ ‘It is his business 
Qe Eee 

* Mencius, V, ii, ch, 2. 
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to write all charges of the king, and to do so in duplicate.’ 
Of the duties of the Recorder of the Exterior it is said :— 
‘He has charge of the histories of the states in all parts of 
the kingdom ;’ ‘He has charge of the most ancient books;’ 
‘It is his business to publish in all parts of the kingdom 
the books and the characters in them! 

These entries show that under the Kau dynasty there 
was provision made for the recording and preservation of 
royal charges and ordinances, of the operations of the 
general government, and of the histories of the different 
states; and, moreover, for the preservation and interpre- 
tation of documents come down from more ancient times. 
Confucius himself tells us that in his early days a recorder 
would leave a blank in his text, rather than enter anything 
of which he had not sufficient evidence*. Mencius also 
mentions three works, the Shang of Xin, the Thao-wa of 
Kha, and the Xun Kit of Li, which must have come 
from the recorders of those states. 

Of the existence of a similar class of officers under the 
previous dynasties of Shang or Yin (B.C. 1766-1123) and 
Hsia (B.C. 2205-1765), we have not such abundant evi- 
dence. Chapter 2 in the roth Book of the 5th Part of our 
classic, however, seems to speak of them in the time of the 
former. Wi-ting (B.C. 1324-1264), the twentieth sovereign of 
it, is described as communicating, in writing, a dream which 
he had had, to his ministers * ; and fully four hundred years 
earlier, { Yin, the chief minister, remonstrates, in writing, 
with his young and careless sovereign Thai Kia *. Going 
back to the dynasty of Hsia, we find the prince of Yin, 
during the reign of Kung Khang (B.C. 2159-2145), in ad- 
dressing his troops, quotes the Statutes of Government in 
a manner which makes us conceive of him as referring to 
a well-known written compilation °. The grandsons of the 
great Yii, its founder (B.C. 2205-2196), likewise, make 
mention, in the Songs of the Five Sons, of his Lessons, in 
a style that suggests to us the formula that Mencius was 


_1 See for all these statements the Ritual or Official Book of Xau, XXXI, 35-42. 
2 Analects, XV, xxv. 3 Part IV, viii, section 1. 
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wont to employ when referring to the documents acknow- 
ledged to be of authority in his day’. 

MA Twan-lin, the encyclopedist, in his General Examina- 
tion of Records and Scholars, first published A.D. 1321, 
says that ‘the pencil of the recorders was busy from the 
time of Hwang Ti (B.C. 2697). The compilers of the 
records of the Sui dynasty (A. D. 589-617) say that 
‘historical documents began immediately with the inven- 
tion of written characters.’ That invention I must place 
myself at an earlier date than the time assigned to Hwang 
Ti. When once the characters were invented, they would 
come in time to be employed in the writing of history. 
The early dates alleged for many of the documents in the 
Shi are no valid reason for rejecting them without further 
examination. We may rather be surprised that, when the 
compilation was made, it did not contain many more than 
a hundred documents. 

5. The dynasty of Xau came to an end in B.C. 256, and 
after an anarchic interval of thirty-five years, the king of 
Kin succeeded in uniting all the feudal states under his 

Destruction of OWN Sway, and proclaimed himself emperor. 
the classical Up to this time the Sha had sustained no 
literature by 

the emperor Other damage than all human works are 

of AZin. liable to in the course of time; but now it 
narrowly escaped an entire destruction. An-edict went forth 
from the tyrant in B.C. 213, commanding that all the old 
classical books should be consigned to the flames, excepting 
those belonging to the great scholars in the service of the 
court, and the Yi. His rage was hottest against the Sha 
and the Shih (the Book of Poetry). Death was the doom 
of scholars who should be known to meet together and 
speak of these works, and all who should be discovered 
having copies of them in their possession, when thirty days 
had elapsed after the publication of the edict, were to be 
branded, and sent to labour for four years on the Great 
Wall, which was then building. 


This is not the place to explain the reasons that led to 


1 Part IL, iii, 
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this insane attempt to extinguish, with the exception of one 
work, the ancient literary monuments of China. The edict 
was ruthlessly enforced, and hundreds of scholars who 
refused obedience to the imperial command were buried 
alive. The Sha had nearly perished from off the earth. 

6. The tyrant, however, died in B. C. 210, within four years 
from the issuing of his edict. The dynasty which he had 
sought to establish passed away in B.C. 206. That of Han 
dates from the year B.C. 202, and in 191 the edict against 
the ancient books was formally repealed. They had been 

Recovery of under the ban for less than a quarter of a 

the Sh. century. There would probably have been 
no difficulty in recovering copies of them, but for the sack 
of the capital in B.C. 206 by the most formidable opponent 
of the founder of the House of Han. Then the fires blazed, 
we are told, for three months among the palaces and public 
buildings, and proved as destructive to the copies that might 
have been preserved about the court as the edict of K/in 
had been to those among the people. 

Among the scholars of Kin, however, there had been 
one, of the surname Fd, who, when the edict was issued, 
hid his tablets of the Sha in a wall. Returning for them, 
after the rule of Han was established, he found that many 
were perished or gone. He recovered only twenty-nine 
of the documents, containing, according to the division of 
them that has long been followed, thirty-five books in all. 
About one of them there is some difficulty, on the discussion 
of which I need not enter. Ff commenced teaching them, 
and from all parts scholars resorted to him, and sat at his 
feet. The emperor Wan (B.C. 179-155) heard of him, and 
sent one of the recorders of the court to visit him, and 
bring the recovered tablets themselves, or a copy of them, 
to the capital. They were in the form of the character 
that was prevalent at that time, different from that which 
had been used in previous centuries, and are known as 
‘the Sha of the modern text’ The Catalogue of the 
Imperial Library, prepared by Lit Hin for the emperor 
Ai (B.C. 6-1), contains an entry of ‘the text of the Sha 
in twenty-nine portions,—the same, no doubt, which was 
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received from Fa. Ft himself commented on his Sha. 
The text was engraved on the stone tablets of the emperor 
Ling (A.D. 168-189). Very many scholars of the Han 
times laboured on this text, taught it to their disciples, and 
published their views on it. Not one of their writings, 
however, survived, in a complete form, the troubles which 
desolated the empire during the reign of the emperor Hwai 
(A. D. 307-312) of the western dynasty of Kin. 

In the reign of the Han emperor Wd (B.C. 140-85) a 
discovery was made in the wall of the house of the Khung 
or Confucian family of the tablets of the Shi, the Spring 
and Autumn, the classic of Filial Piety, and the Lun-yii or 
Confucian Analects. How long they had lain there we do 
not know. It is commonly said that they had been hidden 
by some one of the Khung family to save them from the 
fires of Kin. But they were in a form of the character that 
had long gone into disuse, and which hardly any one could 
decipher, and must have been deposited towards the be- 
ginning of the fifth century B.c. They were committed to 
the care of Khung An-kwo, who was then one of the ‘ great 
scholars’ of the empire, and the chief of the Khung family. 
By means of the current text of Fa and other resources he 
made out all the tablets of the Sha that were in good pre- 
servation, and in addition to Fa’s twenty-nine documents 
several others. He found also that Fa had in three cases 
incorporated two different documents under one name, and 
taken no note of the division of one other into three books or 
sections. Altogether there were now forty-six documents 
or different portions of the old Sha brought anew to light. 
They appear in Liti Hin’s Catalogue as ‘the text of the 
Sha in old characters in forty-six portions.’ 

When An-kwo had made out the tablets, he presented 
them to the emperor in B.C. 97, with a transcript of them 
in the current characters of the time, keeping a second 
transcript of them for himself; and he received an order 
to make a commentary on the whole. He did so, but 
when he was about to lay the result of his labours before 
the court, troubles had arisen which prevented for several 
years the paying attention to literary matters. It was 
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owing to these that his commentary was neglected for a 
time, and the enlarged text which he had deciphered was 
not officially put in charge of the Board of ‘ Great Scholars,’ 
to which the care of the five King, so far as they had been 
recovered, had been committed in B.C. 136. 

An-kwo’s commentary, however, was not lost; but 
before speaking of it, I must refer to a third recovery of 
a large portion of the Sha early in our first century. 
A scholar and officer, named Ta Lin, had been a fugitive, 
having many wonderful escapes, during the usurpation of 
Mang (A.D. 9-22). During his wanderings he discovered 
a portion of the Sha on ‘lacquered’ tablets, or perhaps on 
lacquered cloth, which he thenceforth guarded as his richest 
treasure, and kept near his person. When the empire was 
again settled by the first emperor of the eastern Han, he 
communicated his text to other scholars. Wei Hung pub- 
lished a commentary on it, and subsequently Kid Khwei, Ma 
Yung, and Aang Khang-#Aang (all, great names in Chinese 
literature) did the same. Ti Lin’s ‘lacquered’ books were 
the same in number as An-kwo’s, but they contained five 
documents in thirteen books, which were not in the text 
of the other, and wanted nine documents, also in thirteen 
books, which An-kwo’s text had. The commentary of 
Kang Khang-f#Aang continued till the Sui dynasty, after 
which we lose sight of it. 

I return to the commentary of An-kwo, which, of course, 
contained his text. Its transmission from hand to hand 
down to the close of the western Han dynasty is clearly 
traced. Less distinctly, but surely, we can discover evi- 
dence of its preservation, till we come to the commencement 
of the eastern dynasty of Kin, when Mei 3eh, a recorder 
of the Interior, having come into possession of a copy, 
presented it to the emperor Yiian (A.D. 317-322). The 
Canon of Shun was wanting in it, and was supplied from 
the commentary of Ma Yung, based on the text of Tt Lin. 
From this time the text and commentary of An-kwo had 
their place assigned them in the Imperial College. They 
are mentioned in the Catalogue of the Imperial Library of 
Sui. The second emperor of the Thang dynasty gave orders 
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for a grand edition of the Shu, under the superintendence 
of Khung Ying-ta, assisted by others. They adopted the 
commentary of An-kwo, and enriched it with profuse anno- 
tations. In A.D. 654 their work was ordered to be printed, 
and happily remains to the present day. The text ot the 
Sha, that is, of all of it that had been recovered by An- 
kwo, was still further secured, being engraved with that of 
all the other classics on the Thang tablets of stone which 
were completed in the year 837, and are still preserved at 
‘hang-an, in Shen-hsi. 

It is not necessary to trace the history of the Shi further 

on. The titles of more than 500 works, on the whole of it 
" or on portions, from the dynasty of Thang to the present day, 
could easily be adduced. Under the Sung dynasty, indeed, 
there began the sceptical criticism, which, setting com- 
paratively little store on external evidence, decides on 
the genuineness of documents principally from their style. 
The results of such criticism always vary according to the 
knowledge and the subjective character of the mind of its 
author. Many maintain that the commentary said to be 
that of An-kwo was not really from him, but was made by 
Mei 3eh, and palmed on the world under the name of the 
great Han scholar. Even if it were so, the work would 
remain, produced nearly 1600 years ago. And to the anno- 
tations of the Thang scholars upon it we-are indebted for 
most of what we know of the earlier views of MA Yung, 
Aang Khang-khang, and other writers of the Han period. 
Whether its author were the true Khung ora false Khung, its 
value cannot be over-estimated. But I do not believe that it 
was aforgery. That An-kwo did write a commentary on his 
‘Sh in the ancient characters’ is admitted by all. When 
did it perish? There is no evidence that it ever did so. 
On the contrary, its existence rises as a fact, here and there, 
at no great intervals of time, on the surface of the literary 
history of the empire, till we arrive at Mei 3eh, who 
received it, as Khung Ying-ta proves, from a scholar named 
3ang Zhao. 

Then as to the text of the Sha, there is no controversy 
about the documents which were recovered in the first 
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place by Fa; but the additional ones found by Khung An- 
kwo are so much more easily understood, that I do not 
wonder that the charge of not being genuine has been 
raised against him. But even they are not easy. They 
only appear to be so, when we come to one of them, after 
toiling through some of the more contorted portions 
common to both texts. And, moreover, the style of the 
different books differs according to their subjects. The 
‘Announcements’ are the hardest to understand of all. 
The ‘Charges,’ ‘ Speeches,’ and ‘Instructions’ are much 
simpler in their construction ; and the portions which we 
owe to An-kwo consist principally of these. In making 
out his obsolete characters he had, in the first place, to 
make use of the Books of Fa. That he did not servilely 
follow his text we conclude from the readings of Fi’s 
followers, different from his in many passages which the 
industry of critics has gathered up. When he came, how- 
ever, to new books, which were not in Ft’s copy, he had to 
make out his tablets as he best could. His most valuable 
aid had ceased. We can conceive that, when he had 
managed to read the greater portion of a paragraph, and 
yet there were some stubborn characters that defied him, 
he completed it according to his understanding of the 
sense with characters of his own. That he was faithful 
and successful in the main we find by the many passages 
of his peculiar books that are found quoted in writings of 
the Kau dynasty. This is a fact worthy of the most 
attentive consideration. I do not think there is an im- 
portant statement in his chapters that is not thus vouched 
for. The characteristics of his books which have exposed 
them to suspicion are not sufficient to overthrow their claims 
to be regarded as genuine transcripts of the tablets dis- 
covered in the wall of the house of the Khung family. 

The conclusion to which I come, at the close of this 
chapter, is, that there is nothing seriously to shake our 
confidence in the portions of the Sha that we now possess, 
as being substantially the same as those which were in 
the collection of the Kau dynasty both before and after 
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CHAPTER II. - 
THE CREDIBILITY OF THE RECORDS IN THE SHO. 


1. Accepting the conclusion which I have stated imme- 

diately above, I now go on to enquire whether the docu- 

Whether the ments in the Sha can be relied on as genuine 

recordsin narratives of the transactions which they pro- 
the Shai : : 

are reliable fess to relate. And it may be said at once, 

os Rot. in reference to the greater number of them, 
that there is no reasonable ground to call their credibility in 
question. Allowance must be made, indeed, for the colour- 
ing with which the founders of one dynasty set forth the 
misdeeds of the closing reigns of that which they were 
superseding, and for the way in which the failures of a 
favourite hero may be glossed over. But the documents 
of the Sha are quite as much entitled to credit as the 
memorials and edicts which are published at the present 
day in the Peking Gazette. 

The more recent the documents are, the more, of course, 
are they to be relied on. And provision was made, we have 
seen, by the statutes of Kau, for the preservation of the 
records of previous dynasties. But it was not to be ex- 
pected that many of those should not perish in the lapse 
of time, and others suffer mutilations and corruptions. 
And this, we find, was the case. Of the eighty-one docu- 
ments that the Sha at one time contained, only one be- 
longed to the period of Yao; seven to the period of Shun ; 
four to the dynasty of Hsia, much the larger one of which 
narrates what was done in the time of Yao; thirty-one to 
the dynasty of Shang; and thirty-eight to the first 500 
years of that of Kau. All this seems to bear on the 
surface of it the stamp of verisimilitude. 

2. The Books of Kau were contemporaneous with the 

The Books events which they describe, and became public 


f A’au. : 
nee Oe property not long after their composition. 
They are to be received without hesitation. 
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Nor are those of the previous dynasty of Shang open. 
The Books to suspicion. We ascend by means of them 
of Shang. to Thang the Successful, its founder, with a 
confident step. The beginning of his rule is placed chrono- 
logically in B.c. 1766. 
Of the still earlier dynasty of Hsia, there are only four 
The Books documents, and we have no evidence that 
of Hsia. there were any more when the collection of 
the Shi was made in the times of Kau. The first and 
longest of the four, though occupied with the great achieve- 
ment of Yii, the founder of Hsia, whose chronological 
place is B.C. 2205-2196, really belongs to the reign of 
YAo, and is out of place among the records of Hsia. The 
other three documents bring us down only to the reign of 
Kung Khang (B.C. 2159-2145), and I see no grounds for 
doubting their genuineness. In the last of them a celestial 
phenomenon is mentioned, which has always been under- 
stood to have been an eclipse of the sun in Fang, a space of 
about 53° from z to o of Scorpio, on the first day of the 
last month of autumn. P. Gaubil thought he had deter- 
mined by calculation that such an eclipse really took 
place in the fifth year of Kung Khang, B.C. 2155. Doubts, 
however, have been cast, as will be seen in the next chapter, 
on the accuracy of his calculation, and therefore I do not 
avail myself of it here as a confirmation of the truth of 
the document. 
3. We come to the earlier records,—those of the reigns 
The Books Of Y20 and Shun, with which must be classed 
of Thang the Tribute of Yii, the first of the documents 
Oat eirof Hsia; and it must be admitted that there 
is not the same evidence that they existed originally in 
their present form. 
i. The Canon of Yao and three of the four still exist- 
ing books of the time of Yii, all commence 
Bieaily with the words, ‘ Examining into antiquity, 
later compl we find.’ They are therefore, on their own 
"showing, the compilations of a later age. The 
writer separates himself from the date of the events which 
he narrates, and while professing to draw from the records 
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of ‘antiquity,’ yet writes himself from a modern standpoint. 
The Yi and Ki, the last of the documents of the Shun 
period, formed one book with the preceding in the Shi of 
Fa, and came under the opening words of that, as being 
a result of ‘the examination of antiquity. I will draw 
separate attention farther on to the Tribute of Yii. 

ii. Much of what is related in the Canons of Yao and 
Shun, as well as in the other documents, has more the air 

They are of legend than of history. When Y4o has 

legendary. been on the throne for seventy years, he pro- 
poses to resign in favour of his principal minister, who is 
styled the Four Mountains. That worthy declares him- 
self unequal to the office. Yao then asks him whom he 

an recommend for it; be the worthiest individual a noble 

or a poor man, he will appoint him to the dignity. This 
brings Shun upon the stage. All the officers about the 
court can recommend him,—Shun of Yii'!, an unmarried 
man among the lower people. His father, a blind man, 
was obstinately unprincipled; his mother, or stepmother, 
was insincere; his brother was arrogant; and yet Shun 
had been able by his filial piety to live harmoniously with 
them, and to bring them to a considerable measure of self- 
government and good conduct. Y4o is delighted. He had 
himself heard something of Shun. He resolved to give him 
a preliminary trial. And a strange trial it was. He gave 
him his own two daughters in marriage, and declared that 
he would test his fitness for the throne by seeing his 
behaviour with his two wives. 

Shun must have stood the test. Yao continued to em- 
ploy him as General Regulator for three years, and then 
called him to ascend the throne. Shun refused to do SO, 
but discharged the royal duties till the death of YAo in 
2257, becoming himself sole ruler in B.c. 2255. These 


le Fits—Vii is the dynastic designation of Shun. It is to be distin- 


guished from Yi (FB), the name of Shun’s successor, the founder of the 


dynasty of Hsia. Bunsen confounded the two appellations (Egypt’s Place in 
Universal History, III, p. 399). 
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and other marvellous notices of Yao and Shun are 
largely added to by Mencius and Sze-ma Xhien, but 
their accounts are of the same extraordinary character. 
I must believe that the oldest portions of the Sha do not 
give us the history of Yao and Shun, but legendary tales 
about them. 
At the same time it must be allowed that the compiler 
fear compiler of these books in their present form had in 
had ancient his possession some documents as old as the 
ees 0 time of Yao. To my mind three things 
base his render this admission necessary. First, the 
representanS: titles of the high officers of Yao and Shun are 
different from those of the corresponding dignitaries at a 
later age. The principal personage was called the Four 
Mountains ; next to him was the General Regulator; and 
the Minister of Religion was the Arranger of the Ancestral 
Temple. It is more probable that the compiler received 
these and other peculiar designations from old documents 
than that he invented them himself. Second, the style of 
these early books is distinguished in several particulars from 
the style of those of Hsid, Shang, and Kau. I need only 
specify the exclamations, ‘ Alas!’ ‘Ah!’ and ‘Oh!’ which are 
expressed by characters that we do not elsewhere find used 
in the same way. Third, the directions of Yao to his astro- 
nomers, telling them how to determine the equinoxes and 
solstices, by means of the stars culminating at dusk in those 
seasons, could not be the inventions of a later age. The 
reader will find this subject discussed in the next chapter, 
where it is shown how those culminating stars may be 
employed to ascertain the era of Yao. No compiler, 
ignorant of the precession of the equinoxes, which was 
not known in China till about the middle of our fourth 
century, could have framed Ydo’s directions with such an 
adjustment to the time assigned to him in chronology. 
When the Books of Thang and Yii received their present 
form, we cannot tell. Probably it was in the early period 
of the Kau dynasty, though I am not without a suspicion 
that some verbal changes were made in them under the 
short-lived dynasty of A4in, which intervened between 
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the dynasties of Kau and Han, and possibly some also when 
they were recovered under the latter. 

4. It remains for us to consider the case of the Tribute 

The Tribute of Vii, the first,as the books are now arranged, 

of Yu. of those of Hsia, but belonging, as has been 
already said, to the period of Yao, or at least to the period 
when Yao and Shun were together on the throne. It thus 
appears out of its chronological order, and must share in the 
general uncertainty which attaches to the documents of 
the first two parts of our classic. 

Yao, in what year of his reign we are not told, appears 
suddenly startled by the ravages of a terrible inundation. 
The waters were overtopping the hills, and threatening the 
heavens in their surging fury. The people everywhere were 
groaning and murmuring. Was there a capable man to 
whom he could assign the correction of the calamity? All 
the nobles recommend one Khwan, to whom Y4o, against 
his own better judgment, delegates the difficult task, on 
which Khwan labours without success for nine years. His 
son Yii then entered on the work. From beyond the 
western bounds of the present China proper he is repre- 
sented as tracking the great rivers, here burning the woods, 
hewing the rocks, and cutting through the mountains that 
obstructed their progress, and there deepening their channels 
until their waters flow peacefully into the eastern sea. 
He forms lakes, and raises mighty embankments, till at 
length ‘the grounds along the rivers were everywhere made 
habitable; the hills cleared of their superfluous wood ; and 
access to the capital was secured for all within the four 
seas. A great order was effected in the six magazines (of 
material wealth); the different parts of the country were 
subjected to an exact comparison, so that contribution of 
revenue could be carefully adjusted according to their 
resources. The fields were all classified according to the 
three characters of the soil, and the revenues of the Middle 
Kingdom were established.’ Of the devotion with which 
Yu pursued his work, he says himself in the Vi and 
Ki:—‘I mounted my four conveyances, —carriages on 
the land, boats on the water, sledges in icy places, and 
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shoes with spikes in them in ascending the hills‘ and all 
along the hills hewed down the woods, at the same time, 
along with Yi, showing the people how to get flesh to 
eat, —that is, by capturing fish and birds and beasts. ‘I 
opened passages for the streams throughout the nine pro- 
vinces, and conducted them to the sea. I deepened the 
channels and canals, and conducted them to the streams, 
at the same time, along with Ai, sowing grain, and showing 
the people how to procure the food of toil in addition to 
flesh meat. I urged them to exchange what they had for 
what they had not, and to dispose of their accumulated 
stores. In this way all the people got grain to eat, and 
the myriad regions began to come under good rule.’ And 
again :—‘ When I married in Ta-shan, I remained with my 
wife only four days.’ Mencius says that while engaged on 
his task, he thrice passed the door of his house, but did not 
enter it. His own words are:—‘ When K/Ai (my son) was 
wailing and weeping, I did not regard him, but kept plan- 
ning with all my might my labour on the land.’ 

Along with his operations to assuage the wide-spread 
inundation, Yii thus carried on other most important labours 
proper to an incipient civilization. We gather from the Sha 
that it did not take him many years to accomplish his 
mighty undertaking. It was successfully finished before 
the death of Yao. All this is incredible. The younger 
Biot, in an article on the Tribute of Yii, published in the 
Journal Asiatique, in 1842, says :—‘If we are to believe 
the commentators, Yii will become a supernatural being, 
who could lead the immense rivers of China as if he had 
been engaged in regulating the course of feeble stream- 
lets.’ There is no occasion to say, ‘If we are to believe 
the commentators;’—if we are to believe the Sha, this is 
the judgment that we must form about Yu. 

The general conclusion to which Biot came about the 
document under our notice was that we are to find in it 
only the progress of a great colony. Yii was the first 
explorer of the Chinese world. He established posts of 
colonists or planters in different parts of the territory. 
He caused the wood around those posts to be cut down, 
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and"¢ommenced the cultivation of the soil. After Yiu, the 
labours of draining the country and clearing the forests 
continued during some ages, and the result of all was 
attributed by Chinese tradition to the first chief. I have 
no doubt there is an inkling of the truth in this view of 
the French sinologue, but the idea of Yii’s being the leader 
of a Chinese colony had better be abandoned. We recog- 
nise the primitive seat of the Chinese people, in the 
southern parts of the present Shan-hsi, with the Ho on 
the west and south of it. His son fought a battle with 
the Chief of Hf at a place in the present department of 
Hsi-an, in Shen-hst, across the Ho, and his grandson was 
kept a sort of prisoner at large in the present province of 
Ho-nan, south of the river. The people or tribe extended 
itself westward, eastward, and southward, and still later 
northward, as it increased in numbers, and was able to 
subdue the earth. 

The flood of Yao was probably an inundation of the 
Ho, similar to many in subsequent times which have pro- 
cured for that river the name of ‘ China’s Sorrow, and 
Yii distinguished himself in the assuaging of it, and the 
regulation of its course to the sea. The extent of the 
country came to be ascertained under the dynasties of 
Hsia and Shang, and its different parts were gradually 
occupied by the increasing numbers of <the people, and 
contributed their various proportions of revenue to the 
central government. There were memorials of the toils 
which Yii had undergone, and of allotments of territory 
which he had made to the most distinguished among his 
followers. It occurred to some historiographer to form a 
theory as to the way in which the whole country might 
have been brought to order by the founder of the Hsia 
dynasty, and he proceeded to glorify Yii by ascribing so 
grand an achievement to him. About the same time, 
probably, the popular stories of Yii’s self-denial had found 
their expression in the Yi and Xi, prompting at once 
the conception of the Tribute of Vii, and obtaining for 
it a favourable reception. Yii entered well into associa- 
tion with Yao and Shun, and formed a triad with them 
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at the beginning of the Chinese monarchy. Their wisdom 
and benevolence appeared in him, combined with a prac- 
tical devotion to the duties of his position, in which all 
sovereigns would have a model, to win them from indolence 
and self-indulgence, and stimulate them to a painstaking 
discharge of their responsibilities. 

In the nineteenth of the Books of Part V, the duke of 
Xu counsels his young sovereign, king Aang (B.C. 1115— 
1077), to have his armies in a good state of preparation, 
so that he might go forth ‘beyond the footsteps of Yii, and 
travel over all beneath the sky, everywhere meeting with 
submission. The duke’s reference to ‘ the footsteps of Yii’ 
does not prove that Yii really travelled and toiled as the 
Tribute of Yii reports, but only that such was the current 
belief at the commencement of the Kau dynasty, while it 
affords at the same time a presumption that our document 
was then among the archives of the kingdom. It may have 
been compiled before the end of the Hsia dynasty, or under 
that of Shang. From Shang it passed to Kau, and came 
under the care of the recorders of the Exterior. Then 
subsequently it was very properly incorporated in the 
collection of the Sha. 

5. While we are thus unable to receive the six earliest 
documents in our classic as contemporaneous in their pre- 
sent form with the events which they relate, it is not meant 

to throw doubt on the existence of Y4do, 

‘heehee Shun, and Yii as historical personages. More 

all historical especially does Yii stand forth as the first 

personages. , A 

sovereign of the dynasty of Hsia, the man 
who laid the foundation of the hereditary monarchy in 
China, its feudal sovereign who ‘conferred surnames and 
lands.’ The documents which follow the Tribute of Yi, 
commencing with the Speech at Kan, delivered in B. C. 2197 
by Yii’s son and successor, may all be received as veritable 
monuments of antiquity. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF CHINA, AND THE PRINCIPAL 
ERAS IN THE SHO. 


1. I do not enter here on the subject of the chronology 
of China further than is necessary to show that there is no 
chronological difficulty in the way of our accepting the 
documents of the Shi, which I have just specified, as being 
possessed of the antiquity ascribed to them. 

The Shfi itself does not supply the means of laying down 

No detailed any scheme of chronology for the long period 

chronological of time which it covers. We learn from it that 

eS nacse the dynasty of Kau succeeded to that of 

from the Shi. Shang (another name for which was Yin), and 
the dynasty of Shang to that of Hsia, and that prior to Yu, 
the founder of the Hsia, there were the reigns of Shun 
and Yao. As P. Gaubil has observed, ‘If we had only 
the Sha King, we should have but confused ideas of the 
time comprised in the different parts of the book” There 
is nothing in this to awaken our surprise. The chronology 
of a nation comes to be cultivated as a science only when 
a necessity is felt to arrange the events of its history in 
regular series on the course of time. 

2. It was under the Han dynasty that it was first 

ramps wt attempted to construct a _ chronological 

systematic scheme of the history of the nation. ° For 

chronology : ? y i 

beac in this. purpose its scholars employed the well- 
ee known cycle of sixty years, in the fifteenth 
"year of the seventy-sixth revolution of which 
fam now writing. It was assumed that this cycle was first 
devised by Ta-nado, an officer of Hwang Ti, in B.C. 2637, 
which is the first year of the first cycle. But all scholars 
in China, whether they call in question this origin of the 
cycle or not, now agree in saying that the use of the cyclic 
characters to chronicle years was not the ancient method, 
and did not begin earlier than the time of the usurper 
Mang (A. D. 9-22). 
In the Sha itself the current cycle is used to chronicle 
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days, and days only. Years are specified according to their 
order in the reign of the sovereign to whom they are re- 
ferred. Such specification of years in it, however, is rare. 

Before the Han dynasty a list of sovereigns, and of the 

Ancient length of their several reigns, was the only 
method of _ method which the Chinese had of determining 
determining - : : : 

the length the duration of their national history. And 

ae it would still be a satisfactory method, if we 

' had a list of sovereigns, and of the years that 
each reigned, that was complete and reliable. But we do 
not have this. Even in the early part of the Han dynasty, 
Sze-ma Xhien’s father and himself, in their Historical 
Records, completed about B. C. 100, were obliged to content 
themselves with giving simply the names and order of most 
of the rulers of Shang and Hsia. It is right to state also 
that in A.D. 279, when the grave of king Hsiang of Wei 
(died in B.C. 295) was opened, there were found a number 
of bamboo tablets in it, written in the ancient seal characters, 
among which the most valuable portion was a book of 
annals, beginning with the reign of Hwang Ti, and coming 
down to the sixteenth year of the last king of A au, B.C. 299. 
This work is still current under the name of the Annals of the 
Bamboo Books. The chronology derived from it is shorter 
than the received system by rather more than 200 years. 

If in any of the classical books of the Adu dynasty we 
had a statement of the length of the national history from 
any given era to the time of the writer, the notice would 
be exceedingly valuable ; or, if the length of the reigns of 
the sovereigns of Shang and Hsia, cursorily mentioned in it, 
were correctly given, we should be in a position to make 
an approximate computation for ourselves. But there are 
only two passages in all those books which are helpful to 
us in this point. The former of them is in a narrative in 
30 Khit-ming’s supplement to the Spring and Autumn, 
under the third year of duke Hsiian, where it is said that 
the dynasty of Shang possessed the throne for 600 years. 
The other passage is the last chapter of the works of Men- 
cius, where that philosopher says that ‘from Yao and Shun 
to Thang’—a period including all the dynasty of Hsia— 
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‘there were 500 years and more; from Thang to king 
Wan ’—the period of the Shang dynasty—‘ 500 years and 
more; and from king Wan to Confucius, 500 years and 
more. We know that Confucius was born in B.C. 551- 
Adding 551 to the 1500 years “and more,’ given by Mencius, 
we have the era of YAo and Shun at 2100 years ‘and 
more’ before our Christian era. And the received chro- 
nology places Vii’s accession to the throne, as the successor 
of Shun, in B.C. 2205. Vague as the language of Mencius 
is, I do not think that with the most painstaking research, 
apart from conclusions based on astronomical considera- 
tions, we can determine anything more precise and definite 
concerning the length of Chinese history than it conveys. 
3. The Charge to the Marquis Wan, which now forms 
ena cviod the 28th Book of the 5th Part of the Sha, 
ofthe Kau is understood to have been delivered by 
pees king Phing, the thirteenth of his line. His 
place in historical time is well ascertained. Confucius’ 
chronicle of the Spring and Autumn commences in 
B.C. 722. The first of the thirty-six solar eclipses men- 
tioned in it took place three years after, on the 14th 
February (N.S.) 719, and it is recorded that in the month 
after king Phing died. Here therefore is a point of time 
about which there can be no dispute. An earlier date in 
the Kau dynasty is known with the same certainty. The 
Book of Poetry mentions an eclipse of the sun which took 
place on the 29th August, B.C. 776, in the sixth year of 
king Yd, who preceded Phing. Yt reigned eleven years, 
and his predecessor, Hsiian, forty-six, whose reign conse- 
uently commenced B.C. 827. Up to this date Chinese 
chronologers agree. To the ten reigns before king Hsiian, 
the received chronology assigns 295 years, making the 
dynasty begin in B. C. 1122, which cannot be far from the 
truth. 
4. In the. period of the Shang dynasty we cannot fix a 


The period single reign by means of astronomical facts. 


ofthe Shang The i a : 
iy. g received chronology assigns to it twenty- 


eight reigns, extending over 644 years, so 


that its commencement, was in B.C. 1766. The scheme 
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derived from the bamboo books makes the sovereigns to 
be thirty, but the aggregate of their reigns is only 508. 
Mencius says that between Thang, the founder of the 
dynasty, and Wa-ting, the twentieth sovereign (in the 
common scheme), ‘there had been six or seven worthy and 
sage rulers!,’—leading to the conclusion that the number 
of twenty-eight sovereigns in all is not beyond the truth. 
In the fifteenth of the Books of Kau the names of three 
of the Shang rulers are given, and the duration of their 
reigns,—to show how Heaven is likely to crown a good 
king with length of sway. They are Thai Mau, who reigned 
seventy-five years; Wi-ting, who reigned fifty-nine; and 
30-ia, who reigned thirty-three. The two schemes 
agree in the length of those reigns and of five others. 
From the statement in the 30- wan, to which I have 
referred above, that the Shang dynasty possessed the throne 
for 600 years, and Mencius’ language that it lasted ‘for 500 
years and more,’ we may believe that the 644 years of the 
common scheme are more likely to be correct than the 508 
of the shorter. 

5. The dynasty of Hsia lasted, according to the received 
chronology, 439 years, and according to the bamboo books, 

The period 431; so that the difference here between the 

of Hsia. two schemes is small. The former estimate 
carries us up to B.C. 2205, as the first year of Yii’s reign. 

I referred on page 13 to an eclipse of the sun, mentioned 
in the fourth of the Books of Hsia, as having occurred in 
the reign of Kung Khang, a grandson of Yi, and stated 
that P. Gaubil had found by calculation that on the day 
and month stated in the document, and in the quarter of 
the heavens given, an eclipse did occur in the fifth year 
of Kung Khang, that is, in B.C. 2156, and was visible at 
his capital at 6" 49’, A.M. In 1840, J. B. Biot submitted a 
copy of Gaubil’s calculations to the younger Largeteau, a 
member, like himself, of the Institute of France, who went 
over them with the lunar tables of Damoiseau and the 
solar tables of Delambre, and brought out the result that 


1 Mencius, IJ, i, ch. I. 
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there was indeed an eclipse on the day stated, but before 
the rising of the sun at the then capital of China’. My 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Chalmers of Canton, not knowing any- 
thing of the examination made by Largeteau, undertook 
to verify the eclipse in 1861, and found that while the year, 
the month, and the day, as given by Gaubil, were correct, 
the eclipse had taken place during the night, and could not 
have been seen by the Chinese astronomers. The eclipse 
mentioned in the document of the Shi cannot therefore 
be used at present to confirm the received chronology of 
China; but I am unwilling to give it up entirely. M. Biot 
says that, ‘Notwithstanding the failure of the attempt of 
Largeteau to verify the eclipse, the hope of yet finding it 
in some one of the years of the twenty-second century 
before our era is not entirely lost. We ought to wait till 
the further perfecting of the lunar tables brings us new 

lights, by means of which we can form a surer judgment.’ 
6. We come to the earliest period of Chinese history of 
which the Shi makes more than a cursory mention,—that 
Thelperiod of Yao and Shun. It says that Shun was 
i a ety thirty years on the throne with Y4o, and that, 
fifty years after, he died and went on high. 
; We learn from it also that it was in the seventieth year of 
his reign that Yao sought for another to relieve him of the 
toils of government. The period covered by the two there- 
fore is 150 years, which both the schemes of chronology 
ee ees teens re 
rone, we have B.c. 2.357 

as the first year of Yao. 

Freee es fadiste saibuminciccar aaa 
noxes and solstices, he tells th ee: peices ye 
they would find he star in a oes aa ie 
Fin ee a and at the autumnal in 
winter in Mao. It has syed s b ann ee 
scholars that when Yao said ete oe ay ives 
sald, star of mid-spring is in 


‘ ; ; : 
Etudes sur l’Astronomie Indienne et sur V’Astronomie Chinois 
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Nido,’ he ‘meant the star culminating at dusk at that season, 
at the point of observation. And so of the other stars and 
seasons. “A Chinese astronomer at the present day would 
similarly express himself. 

Further, the most common, and what was the earliest 
division of the ecliptic in China, is that of the twenty-eight 
lunar mansions, forming what we may call the Chinese 
zodiac. These mansions are grouped together in four 
classes of seven each, assigned to the four quarters of the 
heavens’. Of the celestial spaces which YAo specified, Nido 
is the general name for the seven mansions or constellations 
belonging to the southern quarter ; Hwo is an old name of 
what is now called Fang, the central constellation of the 
eastern quarter; Hsii and Mao are the central constella- 
tions of the northern and southern quarters respectively. 
What Yao meant therefore was, that his astronomers could 
determine the solstices and the autumnal equinox by the 
culmination of the stars in the mansions which he specified 
for those seasons. And we may assume that he directed 
them, for the star of the vernal equinox, to Hsing, the 
central mansion in the southern space Nido. Now, Hsing 
corresponds to a (Alphard) Hydra, and small stars near 
it, in our stellar nomenclature; Hwo, to £, 6 in Scorpio; 
Hsii, to 8 Aquarii ; and Mao, to Pleiades. When we wish 
to make the directions of Y4o available for the purpose 
of chronological enquiry, the question that arises is this :— 
When did the above-named stars culminate at dusk in China 
at the equinoctial and solstitial seasons ? 

Bunsen tells us that Ideler, computing the places of the 
constellations backwards, fixed the accession of Yao at 
B.C. 2163, and that Freret was of opinion that the observa- 
tions left an uncertainty of 3°, leaving a margin of 210 


1 In the Official Book of KAu, a work of the twelfth century before our 
era, Book XXVI, par. 25, in the enumeration of the duties of the astronomer 
royal of that day, there is mentioned the determination of ‘the places of the 
twenty-eight stars,’ meaning ‘ the principal stars in the twenty-eight lunar man- 
sions.’ The names of the stars and their mansions are not mentioned ;—surely 
a sufficient indication that they were even then well known. See Biot’s Etudes 
sur l’Astronomie Indienne, &c., pp. 112, 113. 
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years!. On the other hand, J. B. Biot found in the direc- 
tions a sufficient confirmation of the received date for 
YAo’s accession,—B. C. 2357 ”. Appended to this Introduc- 
tion is a chart of the stars as they were visible in China in 
B. C. 2300, which the Rev. C. Pritchard, Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Oxford, kindly prepared 
for me. An inspection of it, in the manner directed by 
him, will show that the phenomena indicated by Yao to 
his astronomers were all apparent at that date. This 
fact must be accepted as a strong proof of the approxi- 
mate correctness of the chronology, which places Yao in 
the twenty-fourth century B.C. The precession of the equi- 
noxes, it has already been observed, was not known in 
China till more than 2500 years after the time assigned to 
Yao, so that the culminating stars at the equinoxes and 
solstices of his remote period could not have been com- 
puted back scientifically in the time of the Aau dynasty, 
during which the collection of the Sha existed. The form 
in which the directions are given, and other things in the 
Canon, savour, indeed, of legend, and I have not claimed 
for it that in its present form it be received as a document 
contemporaneous with the reign of Yao. I have argued, 
however, that the compiler of it had before him ancient 
documents, and one of them must have contained the facts 
about the culminating of the stars, which — have now en- 
deavoured to set in a clear light. 

The mention of these culminating stars does seem to fix 
Ydo’s place in chronology in the twenty-fourth century B.C., 
and to show that at that remote era it was the custom to 
make and to record astronomical observations of the heavenly 
bodies. Having respect to these things, my claim to have 
the documents of the Shai from the Speech at Kan, 
nearly two centuries later than Yo, downwards, regarded 
as contemporaneous with the events which they describe, 
cannot be considered extravagant. 


7. In the 27th Book of the 5th Part, the Marquis of 


* Egypt’s Place in Universal History, III, pp. 400, 401, 
* Etudes sur l’Astronomie Indienne, &c., pp- 361-366, 
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Lii on Punishments, there is a historical reference which 
would carry us back four centuries beyond the time of 
Yao. It is said that, ‘According to the teachings of anti- 
quity, AZih Yt was the first to create disorder.’ There 
is no intimation, however, of the time when this rebel 
disturbed the happy order and innocence which had pre- 
viously prevailed ; and the very same sentence brings the 
review of antiquity down to the time of Shun. But the 
chronologers place him in the reign of Hwang Ti, towards 
the end of the twenty-seventh century B.c. Other writers 
describe the struggle between him and Hwang Ti, in which 
dragons, mists, and the invention of the compass play con- 
spicuous parts. It is to the credit of the Sha, and an 
evidence of its being a genuine collection of historical me- 
morials, that this cursory reference to K/ih Yd is the only 
mention in it of any name older than that of Y4o. 


Tue Use oF THE CHART. 


This chart is intended to represent approximately the aspect of 
the principal zodiacal stars as seen above the horizon of any 
place in central China, at any hour of any day, about the year 
B.C. 2300. ; 

In order to apply the chart to a practical purpose, the reader is 
advised to cut out a sheet of paper (cardboard is preferable) with 
its upper edge exactly fitting the curved line ABOCD, and to 
draw, near to the bottom of the paper, a line coinciding with ‘ the 
hour-line’ on the chart. 

This being done, if it be asked what will be the aspect of the 
heavens when the Sun sets at the Vernal Equinox, the reader is to 
move the line at the bottom of the cardboard along the horizontal 
‘hour-line ’ of the chart until the place of the Sun in the Ecliptic at 
the Vernal Equinox O just touches the curved top of the paper ; 
then all the stars not covered over are above the horizon at the time 
of that sunset, viz. in this case Aldebaran, Sirius, Spica, &c. ; the 
Pleiades are just setting, Regulus and a Hydre are very near the 
meridian, 8 Centauri is on the point of rising, and a Serpentis is 
well up above the horizon. This exactly corresponds with that 
state of the heavens which YAo, (alleged in the Chinese records to 
have flourished about B.c. 2300,) indicated to his astronomers (Hsi 
and Ho) would be the case, viz. that he would find the star (or the 
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stellar division) Shun Hwo (corresponding, it is said, to a Hydrez) 
culminating at the time of sunset at the Vernal Equinox . ee. 

Again, if it be required to find what constellation is culminating 
at the time of sunset at the Summer Solstice, the cardboard must 
be moved, as before, towards the right hand until the position of 
the Sun at the Summer Solstice, viz. G, just touches the horizon 
curve, when it will be seen that a Serpentis and Antares are then 
culminating, Regulus and 8 Centauri are just setting, while the 
constellations of Aquila and Aquarius are rising; Vega is a con- 
spicuous object above the eastern horizon. This again corresponds 
to the indications given by Yao to his astronomers, viz. that they 
would find the constellation Scorpio culminating at the time. 

Thirdly, to find what constellation is culminating at sunset at the 
Winter Solstice, the cardboard horizon is to be moved, as before, 
until the Sun at F falls upon it, when the constellations Aries and 
Taurus with the Pleiades will be seen near to their culmination. 
This is a third correspondence with the indications of the astro- 
nomical sovereign. 

Lastly, at sunset of the Autumnal Equinox the movable horizon 
is to be shifted to the left until the point A falls upon it, where it 
will be seen in this position that the stars in Aquarius are cul- 
minating at the time. It is scarcely possible that all these indica- 
tions of the positions of the stars at these several times of the year 
could be simultaneously correct at any other epoch than some- 
where about B.c. 2300 or a very small number of centuries before 
or after. 

The reader may easily make for himself many other interesting 
applications of the chart. A general notion of the effects. of 
precession on the positions of the stars may be seen at once by 
observing the three positions of the Pleiades, at the three epochs 
B.C. 2300, A.D. I, and a.p. 1878, marked in the chart by the letters 
K, L, M; and as the approximate effect of precession is to cause 
all stars to move parallel to the Ecliptic and through the same arc 
if the reader will imagine every star to be shifted parallel to the 
Ecliptic through spaces equal respectively to K L, L M, he will cet 
the aspect of the heavens at the epochs a.p. 1 and A.D 1878 x 

The following table has been calculated for the ap rent posi 
tions of the principal stars in the years B.c. 2300 a nine 
and a.D. 1000; except in one insta i ‘fl see ho ee 
a similar calculation made by Bi sentry Sea 

y Biot for the earliest of these dates. 


* See an excellent memoir by Mr. William i 
oir ¥ s, the late Assist 
the Royal Astronomical Society, on Chinese Comets, pecan ce ig 
ments of the Royal Astronomical Society, Burlington House, l.ondon baa 
? -) . 
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PART 1.. THE BOOK “OF THANG. 


Tue Canon or YAO. 


Sut Kine, the name of the whole work, has been sufficiently 
explained in the Introduction. The name of this Part, the 
first of the five into which the whole is divided, is the Book 
of Thang, Thang being taken as the dynastic designation 
of Yao, who before his elevation to the throne had been 
marquis of the small state of Thang, the name of which is 
supposed to be still retained in Thang, one of the districts of 
the department Pdo-ting, in Aih-lf. It is said that after his 
elevation he established his capital in Phing-yang, lat. 36° 06’, 
long. 111° 33’, in Shan-hsi. But all this is very uncertain. See 
on Part III, Book iii, ch. 2. The one Book, forming this Part, 
is called the Canon of Yao. The character which we trans- 
late ‘Canon’ means a document of the most exalted nature, 
the contents of which are entitled to the greatest regard. The 
name is given expressly only to one other Book in the Shf. 
The Canons are the first of the six classes of documents which 
the Shfi contains. 

Y4o is the subject of the Book :—In ch. r, in his personal character 
and the general results of his government; in ch. 2, in his 
special care for the regulation of the calendar and the labours 
of agriculture; in ch. 3, in his anxiety to find one who could 
cope with the ravages of a terrible inundation, and take his 
place on the throne. The third chapter introduces to our 
notice Shun, the successor of Yao. 
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1, Examining into antiquity, (we find that) the Ti 
Yao! was styled Fang-hsiin *. He was reverential, 
intelligent, accomplished, and thoughtful,—naturally 
and. without effort. He was sincerely courteous, and 
capable of (all) complaisance. The bright (influence 
of these qualities) was felt through the four quarters 
(of the land), and reached to (heaven) above and 
(earth) beneath. 

He made the able and virtuous distinguished, and 
thence proceeded to the love of (all in) the nine 
classes of his kindred, who (thus) became harmo- 
nious. He (also) regulated and polished the people 
(of his domain), who all became brightly intelligent. 
(Finally), he united and harmonized the myriad 
states; and so the black-haired people were trans- 
formed. The result was (universal) concord. 

2. He commanded the Hsis and Hos, in reve- 
rent accordance with (their observation of) the wide 
heavens, to calculate and delineate (the movements 
and appearances of) the sun, the moon, the stars, 
and the zodiacal spaces, and so to deliver respect- 
fully the seasons to be observed by the people. 


4 Yao is to us now the name of the ancient ruler so de- 
nominated. The character means ‘high,’ ‘lofty and grand.’ It 
may originally have been an epithet, ‘the Exalted One.’ On 
the meaning of Ti in Ti Yao, see what has been said in the 
Preface. 

» The Han scholars held that Fang-hsiin was the name of YA 
Those of Sung, taking the characters as an epithet, make oe 
signify ‘the Highly Meritorious.’ _ 

* The Hsts and Hos seem to have been brothers of tw 
families, on whom devolved the care of the calendar drinci ly 
with a view to regulate the seasons of agriculture. See Das 1 

by 


iv, and V, xxvii. On YAo's directions to them, see the Introd 
tion, pp. 24-28. een 
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He separately commanded the second brother 
Hsi to reside at Yii-i1, in what was called the 
Bright Valley, and (there) respectfully to receive 
as a guest the rising sun, and to adjust and arrange 
the labours of the spring. ‘The day,’ (said he), ‘is 
of the medium length, and the star is in Nido j—you 
may thus exactly determine mid-spring. The people 
are dispersed (in the fields), and birds and beasts 
breed and copulate.’ 

He further commanded the third brother Hsi to 
reside at Nan-£ido%, (in what was called the Bril- 
liant Capital), to adjust and arrange the transforma- 
tions of the summer, and respectfully to observe the 
exact limit (of the shadow). ‘The day,’ (said he), 
‘is at its longest, and the star is in Hwo ;—you may 
thus exactly determine mid-summer. The people 
are more dispersed; and birds and beasts have their 
feathers and hair thin, and change their coats.’ 

He separately commanded the second _ brother 
Ho to reside at the west, in what was called the 
Dark Valley, and (there) respectfully to convoy the 
setting sun, and to adjust and arrange the completing 
labours of the autumn. ‘The night,’ (said he), ‘is 
of the medium length, and the star is in Hsii ;—you 
may thus exactly determine mid-autumn. The people 
feel at ease, and birds and beasts have their coats in 
good condition.’ 

He further commanded the third brother Ho to 


1 Yii-i is by some identified with Tang-4au, in Shan-tung, 
lat. 37° 48’, long. r21° 4’; by others, it is sought in Corea. 

2 Nan-fido was south, it is said, on the border of An-nan 
or Cochin-China. The characters for ‘in what was called the 
Brilliant Capital’ are supposed to have dropt out of the text. 


[1] 3 
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reside in the northern region, in what was called 
the Sombre Capital, and (there) to adjust and ex- 
amine the changes of the winter. ‘The day, (said 
he), ‘is at its shortest, and the star is in Mao ;—you 
may thus exactly determine mid-winter. The people 
keep in their houses, and the coats of birds and 
beasts are downy and thick.’ 

The Ti said, ‘Ah! you, Hsis and Hos, a round 
year consists of three hundred, sixty, and six days. 
Do you, by means of the intercalary month, fix the 
four seasons, and complete (the period of) the year. 
(Thereafter), the various officers being regulated 
in accordance with this, all the works (of the year) 
will be fully performed.’ 

3. ‘The Ti said, ‘Who will search out (for me) 
a man according to the times, whom I can raise 
and employ?’ Fang-£Ai said, ‘ (Your) heir-son At! 
is highly intelligent. The Ti said, ‘Alas! he is 
insincere and quarrelsome :—can he do?’ 

The Ti said, ‘Who will search out (for me) a man 
equal to the exigency of my affairs?’ Hwan-tau 2 
said, ‘Oh! the merits of the Minister of Works 
have just been displayed on.a wide scale.’ The Ti 
said, ‘Alas! when all is quiet, he talks; but when 
employed, his actions turn out differently. He is 
respectful (only) in appearance. See! the floods 
assail the heavens!’ 


The Ti said, ‘Ho! (President of) the Four 


4 : : és ; 

In Part II, iv, 2, Yii speaks of this son of Y4o as ‘the haughty 

5) ; 
AG of Tan, Tan probably being the name of a state, over white 
according to tradition, he had been appointed ; 
2 yn fre : 

Hwan-tau and the Minister of Works, whom he recommend 

appear in the next Book as great criminals rth 
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Mountains!, destructive in their overflow are the 
waters of the inundation. In their vast extent they 
embrace the hills and overtop the great heights, 
threatening the heavens with their floods, so that the 
lower people groanand murmur! Is there a capable 
man to whom I can assign the correction (of this 
calamity)?’ All (in the court) said, ‘Ah! is there 
not Khwan??’ The Ti said, ‘Alas! how perverse is 
he! He is disobedient to orders, and tries to injure 
his peers. (The President of) the Mountains said, 
‘Well but—. Try if he can (accomplish the work).’ 
(Khwan) was employed accordingly. The Tt said (to 
him), ‘Go; and be reverent!’ For nine years he 
laboured, but the work was unaccomplished. 

The Ti said, ‘ Ho! (President of) the Four Moun- 
tains, I have been on the throne seventy years. You 
can carry out my commands ;—I will resign my place 
to you. The Chief said, ‘I have not the virtue ;— 
I should disgrace your place.’ (The Ti) said, ‘ Show 
me some one among the illustrious, or set forth 
one from among the poor and mean. All (then) 
said to the Ti, ‘ There is an unmarried man among 


the lower people, called Shun of Yii*’ The Ti 


1 (President of) the Four Mountains, or simply Four Moun- 
tains, appears to have been the title of the chief minister of Yao. 
The four mountains were—mount Thai in the east; Hwa in the 
west, in Shan-hsi; Hang in the south, in Hf-nan; and Hang in 
the north, in Xib-li. These, probably, were the limits of the 
country, so far as known, and all within these points were the care 
of the chief minister. 

2 Khwin is believed to have been the father of Yii, who after- 
wards coped successfully with the inundation. We are told that 
he was earl of Khung, corresponding to the present district of H4, 
in Shen-hst. 

® See on the title of next Book. 

Dr2Z 
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said, ‘Yes, I have heard of him. What have you 
to say about him?’ The Chief said, ‘ He is the son 
of a blind man. His father was obstinately unprin- 
cipled; his (step-)mother was insincere; his (half) 
brother Hsiang was arrogant. He has been able, 
(however), by his filial piety to live in harmony with 
them, and to lead them gradually to self-government, 
so that they (no longer) proceed to great wicked- 
ness. The Ti said, ‘I will try him; I will wive 
him, and thereby see his behaviour with my two 
daughters. (Accordingly) he arranged and sent 
down his two daughters to the north of the Kwei}?, 
to be wives in (the family of) Yii. The Ti said to 
them, ‘ Be reverent!’ 


* The Kwei is a small stream in Shan-hsi, which flows into 
the Ho. 


PART II. THE BOOKS OF YU. 


Book I. Tue Canon or SuHun. 


Tue Books of Yii is the name of this Part of the Sh, Yii 
being the dynastic designation of Shun, as Thang was. that 
of Yao. It does not appear so clearly, however, how it came 
to be so. Yii must be the name of a state, and is commonly 
identified with the present district of An-y?f, in Xieh Xu, 
Shan-hs?. Some think that Y4o, after marrying his two daughters 
to Shun, appointed him lord of this state; but in the first 
mention of him to Y4o in the last Book, he is called Shun of 
Yii. It is generally said that Shun’s. ancestors had been lords 
of the principality of Yii up to the time of his father, who lost 
his patrimony and was reduced to the rank of a private man. 
But after what has been said, in the Introduction, on the Books 
in the first two Parts of the Sh4, it will not be thought surprising 
that much in the accounts about Yéo and Shun should be open 
to suspicion. According to Mencius, IV, Part ii, ch. 1, Shun was 
from the country of the wild tribes on the east. Sze-ma Xhien 
makes him to have been descended from Hwang-T?, in which 
case he and his wives, the daughters of Yao, would have had 

the same ancestor. Nothing more injurious to the fame of 
Yao and Shun, according to Chinese notions of propriety, could 
be alleged against them. 

Shun is the subject of this Canon, as Yao was of the former. 
As it now stands, we may divide it into six chapters :—the first, 
describing Shun’s virtues and gradual advancement; the second, 
YAo’s satisfaction with his administration of affairs, and asso- 
ciating of Shun with himself on the throne; the third, the acts 
of Shun in that position; the fourth, the demise of Yao, and 
Shun’s ‘accession as sole monarch; the fifth, his choice of 
ministers and complete organization of his government; and 


the sixth, his death. 
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1. Examining into antiquity, (we find that) the 
Ti Shun? was styled Khung-hwa*% His character 
was entirely conformed to (that of) the (former) Ti; 
he was profound, wise, accomplished, and intelligent. 
He was mild and courteous, and truly sincere. The 
report of his mysterious virtue was heard on high, 
and he was appointed to office. 

2. (Shun) carefully set forth the beauty of the 
five cardinal duties, and they came to be (univer- 
sally) observed. Being appointed to be General 
Regulator, the affairs of every (official) department 
were arranged in their proper seasons. (Being 
charged) to receive (the princes) from the four 
quarters of the land, they were all docilely sub- 
missive. Being sent to the great plains at the foot 
of the mountains, notwithstanding the tempests of 
wind, thunder, and rain, he did not go astray. 

The Ti said, ‘Come, you Shun. I have consulted 
you on (all) affairs, and examined your words, and 
found that they can be carried into practice ;—({now) 
for three years. Do you ascend the seat of the Ti.’ 
Shun wished to decline in favour of some one more 
virtuous, and not to consent to be (Yado’s) successor. 
On the first day of the first month, (however), he 
received (Yao's) retirement (from his duties) in the 
temple of the Accomplished Ancestor *.* 

3. He examined the pearl-adorned turning sphere, 


* If Shun be taken as an epithet, it will mean ‘the Benevo- 
lent and Sage.’ 

* Khung-hwa, the name of Shun according to the Han scholars 
may mean ‘the Glorious (Yao) repeated.’ : 

* The Accomplished Ancestor would be, probably, the indi- 


vidual in some distant time to whom Y4Ao traced his possession of 
the throne. 
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with its transverse tube of jade, and reduced to a 
harmonious system (the movements of) the Seven 
Directors !. 

_ Thereafter, he sacrificed specially, but with the 
ordinary forms, to God; -sacrificed with reverent 
purity to the Six Honoured Ones; offered their 
appropriate sacrifices to the hills and rivers; and 
extended his worship to the host of spirits 2.* 

He called in (all) the five jade-symbols of rank: 
and when the month was over, he gave daily audi- 
ence to (the President of) the Four Mountains, and 
all the Pastors ®, (finally) returning their symbols to 
the various princes. 

In the second month of the year he made a tour 
of inspection eastwards, as far as Thai-jung 4, where 
he presented a burnt-offering to Heaven, and sacri- 
ficed in order to the hills and rivers.* Thereafter 
he gave audience to the princes of the east. He set 
in accord their seasons and months, and regulated 
the days; he made uniform the standard-tubes, with 
the measures of length and of capacity, and the steel- 
yards ; he regulated the five (classes of) ceremonies, 
with (the various) articles of introduction,—the five 


1 Probably the seven stars of the Great Bear. 

2 Who the Six Honoured Ones were cannot be determined 
with certainty. An-kwo thought they were, ‘the seasons, cold and 
heat, the sun, the moon, the stars, and drought,’ that is, certain 
spirits, supposed to rule over these phenomena and things, and 
residing probably in different stars. The whole paragraph describes 
Shun’s exercise of the prerogative of the sovereign, so far as reli- 
gious worship was concerned. 

8 The princes of the various states, whose official chief was the 
President of the Four Mountains, all ‘ shepherds of men.’ 

* Thai-zung is mount Thai, in Shan-tung. See note on the 
President of the Four Mountains, p. 35. 
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eee 


symbols of jade, the three kinds of silk, the two 
living (animals) and the one dead one. As to the 
five instruments of rank, when all was over, he re- 
turned them. In the fifth month he made a similar 
tour southwards, as far as the mountain of the south}, 
where he observed the same ceremonies as at Thai. 
In the eighth month he made a tour westwards, as 
far as the mountain of the west?, where he did as 
before. In the eleventh month he made a tour 
northwards, as far as the mountain of the north’, 
where he observed the same ceremonies as in the 
west. He (then) returned (to the capital), went to 
(the temple of) the Cultivated Ancestor’, and sacri- 
ficed a single bull.* 

In five years there was one tour of inspection, and 
there were four appearances of the princes at court. 
They gave a report (of their government) in words, 
which was clearly tested by their works. They re- 
ceived chariots and robes according to their merits. 

He instituted the division (of the land) into twelve 
provinces *, raising altars upon twelve hills in them.* 
He (also) deepened the rivers. 

He exhibited (to the people) the statutory punish- 
ments, enacting banishment as a mitigation of the 
five (great) inflictions*; with the whip to be em- 
ployed in the magistrates’ courts, the stick to be 


1 See note on the President of the Four Mountains Dp. 35 
” Probably the same as the Accomplished Aacoxer Bh a 8 
° As Yii, according to Part III, i, divided the land into fae 
vinces, this division of it into twelve must have been subse son 
the completion of Yii’s work. See on the Tribute of Vi aS 
* Those five great inflictions were—branding on the rene 5 
> 


cutting off the nose; cutting off th i 
cutt g e feet; castration; a 
inflicted in various ways. ‘Man 
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employed in schools', and money to be received 
for redeemable offences. Inadvertent offences and 
those which could be ascribed to misfortune were 
to be pardoned, but those who transgressed _pre- 
sumptuously and repeatedly were to be punished 
with death. ‘Let me be reverent! Let me be 
reverent!’ (he said to himself.) ‘Let compassion 
rule in punishment!’ 

He banished the Minister of Works to Yq island; 
confined Hwan-tau on mount Aung; drove (the 
chief of) San-miao (and his people) into San-wei, 
and kept them there; and held Khwan a prisoner 
till death on mount Yii. These four criminals being 
thus dealt with, all under heaven acknowledged the 
justice (of Shun’s administration) *. 

4. After twenty-eight years the Ti deceased, 
when the people mourned for him as for a parent 
for three years. Within the four seas all the eight 
kinds of instruments of music were stopped and 
hushed. On the first day of the first month (of the) 
next year, Shun went to (the temple of) the Accom- 


plished Ancestor.* 


1 This punishment was for officers in training; not for boys at 
school. 

2 The Minister of Works, Hwan-tau, and Khwan are mentioned 
in the former Canon. Yt island, or YQ A4u, was in the extreme 
north of the present district of Mi-yun, department Shun-thien, 
Kih-li. 

Mount Kung was in the district of Yung-ting, Lt Au, Hf-nan. 
San-mido was the name of a territory, embracing the present 
departments of Wf-4/ang in H{fi-pei, Yo-#au in Ha-nan, and 
Kit-kiang in Kiang-hsi. San-wei was a tract of country round 
a mountain of the same name in the present department of An- 
hsi, Kan-st. Mount Yii was in the present district of Than-’Aang, 
Shan-tung. 
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5. He deliberated with (the President of) the 
Four Mountains how to throw open the doors (of 
communication between himself and the) four 
(quarters of the land), and how he could see with 
the eyés, and hear with the ears of all. 

He consulted with the twelve Pastors!, and said 
to them, ‘The food!—it depends on observing the 
seasons. Be kind to the distant, and cultivate the 
ability of the near. Give honour to the virtuous, 
and your confidence to the good, while you discoun- 
tenance the artful:—so shall the barbarous tribes 
lead on one another to make their submission.’ 

Shun said, ‘Ho! (President of) the Four Moun- 
tains, is there any one who can with vigorous ser- 
vice attend to all the affairs of the Ti, whom I may 
appoint to be General Regulator, to assist me in 
(all) affairs, managing each department according to 
its nature?’ All (in the court) replied, ‘ There is 
Po-yii *, the Minister of Works.’ The Ti said, ‘ Yes. 
Ho! Yii, you have regulated the water and the 
land. In this (new office) exert yourself.’ Yii did 
obeisance with his head to the ground, and wished 
to decline in favour of the Minister of Agriculture, 
or Hsieh, or Kéo-yao. The Ti said, ‘Yes, but do 
you go (and undertake the duties).’ 

The Ti said, ‘ A%i*, the black-haired people are 
(still) suffering from famine. Do you, O prince, as 


’ These were the twelve princes holding the chief sway and 
superintendence in his twelve provinces. : 

> Po-yii is the great Yii, the founder of the Hsi4 dynasty. Po 
denotes, probably, his order as the eldest among his brothers. 

* £AAi was the name of the Minister of Agriculture, better known 
in the Shih and other books as Hau-fi, the progenitor of the kings 
of Kau. See the legend about him in the Shih, Part IIL, ii, Ode 1 
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Minister of Agriculture, (continue to) sow (for them) 
the various kinds of grain.’ 

The Ti said, ‘Hsieh’, the people are (still) 
wanting in affection for one another, and do not 
docilely observe the five orders of relationship. It 
is yours, as the Minister of Instruction, reverently 
to set forth the lessons of duty belonging to those 
five orders. Do so with gentleness.’ 

The Ti said, ‘Kao-yaéo?, the barbarous tribes 
trouble our great land. There are (also) robbers, 
murderers, insurgents, and traitors. It is yours, as 
the Minister of Crime, to use the five punishments 
to deal with their offences. For the infliction of 
these there are the three appointed places. There 
are the five cases in which banishment in the appro- 
priate places is to be resorted to, to which places, 
though five, three localities are assigned. Perform 
your duties with intelligence, and you will secure 
a sincere (submission).’ 

The Ti said, ‘Who can superintend my works, as 
they severally require ?’ All (in the court) replied, 
isethere not Zurer >) Lhe Ttrsaid “Yes. -Ho! 
Zui, you must be Minister of Works. Zui did 
obeisance with his head to the ground, and wished 
to decline in favour of Shi, AZiang, or Po-yii. The 


1 Hsieh was honoured by the kings of the Shang dynasty as their 
progenitor. See the Shih, Part IV, iii, Odes 3 and 4. 

2 See the preliminary note to Book in. 

3 Zui was not claimed by any great family as its progenitor, 
but he was handed down by tradition as a great artificer. See 
a reference to him in Part V, xxii, 2. Shi and A/iang must 
have been named from their skill in making halberds and axes. 
The Yii (quite different from the name of the great Yii) in Po-yti 
gives us no indication of the skill of that individual. 
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Ti said, ‘Yes, but do you go (and undertake the 
duties). Effect a harmony (in all the departments).’ 

The Ti said, ‘Who can superintend, as the nature 
of the charge requires, the grass and trees, with the 
birds and beasts on my hills and in my marshes oF 
All (in the court) replied, ‘Is there not Yi? odie 
Ti said, ‘Yes. Ho! Yi, do you be my Forester.’ 
Yi did obeisance with his head to the ground, and 
wished to decline in favour of Ad, Ht, Hsiung, 
or Pit. The Ti said, ‘Yes, but do you go (and 
undertake the duties). You must manage them 
harmoniously.’ 

The Ti said, ‘ Ho! (President of the) Four Moun- 
tains, is there any one able to direct my three 
(religious) ceremonies*?’ All (in the court) an- 
swered, ‘Is there not Po-i?2?° ‘Thee1i said, “Yes: 
Ho! Po, you must be the Arranger in the Ancestral 
Temple. Morning and night be reverent. Be upright, 
be pure.’ Po did obeisance with his head to the 
ground, and wished to decline in favour of Khwei 
or Lung. The Ti said, ‘Yes, but do you go (and 
undertake the duties). Be reverential !’* 

The Ti said, ‘Khwei‘*, I appoint you to be Di- 
rector of Music, and to teach our sons, so that the 
straightforward shall yet be mild; the gentle, dig- 
nified ; the strong, not tyrannical ; and the impetuous, 


* For Yi, see the preliminary note to Book iv. He wishes here 
to decline his appointment in favour of K€ (‘The Cedar’), Ha 
(‘ The Tiger’), Hsiung (‘ The Bear’), or P? (‘ The Grisly Bear _ 

» The three ceremonies were the observances in the worshi a 
sii ae of ee the Spirits of Earth, and the Spirits of Mien 

o-1 was the progenitor ily 
of which ruled in Ki and terns lina} bei a 
* Of Khwei we know nothing more than what is here told r 


monst . re n it 
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not arrogant. Poetry is the expression of earnest 
thought; singing is the prolonged utterance of that 
expression ; the notes accompany that utterance, and 
they are harmonized themselves by the standard- 
tubes. (In this way) the eight different kinds of 
musical instruments can be adjusted so that one 
shall not take from or interfere with another; and 
spirits and men are brought into harmony.’ Khwei 
said, ‘I smite the(sounding-) stone, I gentlystrikeit,and 
the various animals lead on one another to dance.’ 

The Ti said, ‘Lung!, I abominate slanderous 
speakers. and destroyers of the (right) ways, who 
agitate and alarm my people. I appoint you to 
be the Minister of Communication. Early and late 
give forth my orders and report to me, seeing that 
everything is true.’ 

The Ti said, ‘Ho! you, twenty and two men, be 
reverent; so shall you be helpful to the business 
(entrusted to me by) Heaven.’* 

Every three years there was an examination of 
merits, and after three examinations the undeserving 
were degraded, and the deserving advanced. (By 
this arrangement) the duties of all the departments 
were fully discharged; the’ (people of) San-mido 
(also) were discriminated and separated. 

6. In the thirtieth year of his age, Shun was 
called to employment. Thirty years he was on the 
throne (with Yao). Fifty years afterwards he went 
on high and died *.* 


1 We are in ignorance of Lung, as we are of Khwei. The 
character denotes ‘the dragon.’ 

2 The Chinese text is here difficult to construe. AQ Hs? says 
that the term ‘ went on high’ is appropriate to the death of the Son 
of Heaven ; and that the meaning is that Shun went to heaven. 
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Boox I]. THe CouNnsELS OF THE GREAT Vu 


Or the six classes of documents in the Sh4, ‘Counsels’ are the 
second, containing the wise remarks and suggestions of high 
officers on the subject of government. 

This Book may be divided into three chapters:—the first, con- 
taining counsels of Yui and Yi on principles and methods of 
government; the second, occupied with Shun’s resignation of 
the administration to Yti, and containing also many sage 
observations and maxims; and the third, describing Yti’s 
operations against the people of Mido, and counsels addressed 
to him by Yi. The style differs from that of the Canons ; being 
more sententious, and falling occasionally into rhyme. 


1. Examining into antiquity, (we find that) the 
Great Yii! was styled Wan-ming’®. Having ar- 
ranged and divided (the land), all to the four seas, 
in reverent response to the Ti, he said, ‘If the 
sovereign can realize the difficulty of his sovereign- 
ship, and the minister the difficulty of his ministry, 
the government will be well ordered, and the black- 
haired people will sedulously seek to be virtuous.’ 

The Ti said, ‘Yes; let this really be the case, 
and good words will nowhere lie hidden; no men of 
virtue and talents will be left neglected, away from 
court, and the myriad states will all enjoy repose. 
(But) to obtain the views of all; to give up one’s 
opinion and follow that of others; to keep from 
oppressing the helpless, and not to neglect the 


* The name Yii, taken as an epithet, would mean “the Un- 
constrained.’ As an epithet after death, it has the meaning of 
“Receiving the Resignation and Perfecting the Merit ;’ on 
evidently based on the commonly received history of Yi 


* Wan-ming may be translated, ‘ the Accomplish 
of Commands, ? plished and the Issuer 


but this js 
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straitened and poor ;—it was only the (former) Ti 
who could attain to this,’ 

Yi said, ‘Oh! your virtue, O Ti, is vast and in- 
cessant. It is sagely, spirit-like, awe-inspiring, and 
adorned with all accomplishments. Great Heaven 
regarded you with its favour, and bestowed on you its 
appointment. Suddenly you possessed all within the 
four seas, and became ruler of all under heaven.’ * 

Yii said, ‘ Accordance with the right leads to good 
fortune ; following what is opposed to it, to bad — 
the shadow and the echo. Yi said, ‘Alas! be 
cautious! Admonish yourself to caution, when there 
seems to be no occasion for anxiety. Do not fail to 
observe the laws and ordinances. Do not find your 
enjoyment in idleness. Do not go to excess in 
pleasure. In your employment of men of worth, let 
none come between you and them, Put away evil 
without hesitation. Do not carry out plans, of (the 
wisdom of) which you have doubts. Study that all 
your purposes may be with the light of reason. Do 
not go against what is right, to get the praise of the 
people. Do not oppose the people’s (wishes), to follow 
your own desires. (Attend to these things) without 
idleness or omission, and the barbarous tribes all 
around will come and acknowledge your sovereignty. 

Yii said, ‘Oh! think (of these things), O Ti. The 
virtue (of the ruler) is seen in (his) good govern- 
ment, and that government in the nourishing of 
Mies people. [here are water, fire, metal, wood, 
the earth, and grain,—these must be duly regu- 
lated; there are the rectification of (the people's) 
virtue, (the tools and other things) that supply the 
conveniences of life, and the securing abundant 
means of sustentation,—these must be harmoniously 
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attended to. When the nine services (thus indicated) 
have been orderly accomplished, that accomplish- 
ment will be hailed by (the people’s) songs. Caution 
them with gentle (words), correct them with the 
majesty (of law), stimulate them with the songs on 
those nine subjects,—in order that (your success) may 
not suffer diminution. The Ti said, ‘ The earth has 
been reduced to order, and the (influences of) heaven 
produce their complete effect; those six magazines 
and three departments of (governmental) action are 
all truly regulated, and may be depended on for 
a myriad generations :—this is your merit.’ 

2, The Ti said, ‘Come, you Yii. I have occu- 
pied my place for thirty and three years. I am 
between ninety and a hundred years old, and the 
laborious duties weary me. Do you, eschewing all 
indolence, take the leading of my people.’ Yii re- 
plied, ‘ My virtue is not equal (to the position), and 
the people will not repose in me. (But there is) 
Kao-yao with vigorous activity sowing abroad his 
virtue, which has descended on the _ black-haired 
people, till they cherish him in their hearts. O Ti, 
think of him! When I think of him, (my mind) rests 
on him (as the man fit for this place); when I would 
put him out of my thoughts, (my mind still) rests on 
him; when I name and speak of him, (my mind) 
rests on him (for this) ; the sincere outgoing of my 
thoughts about him is that he is the man. O TS 
think of his merits.’ 

uihewsi said, ‘Kao-yao, that of these my minis- 
ters and all (my people) hardly one is found to 
offend against the regulations of the government is 
owing to your being Minister.of Crime, and intelli- 
gent in the use of the five punishments, thereby 
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assisting (the inculcation of) the five cardinal duties, 
with a view to the perfection of my government, 
and that through punishment there may come to 
be no punishments, but the people accord with (the 
path of) the Mean. (Continue to) be strenuous.’ 
K4o-ydo replied, ‘ Your virtue, O Ti, is faultless. 
You condescend to your ministers with a kindly 
ease ; you preside over the multitudes with a gene- 
rous forbearance. Punishments do not extend to 
(the criminal’s) heirs, while rewards reach to (suc- 
ceeding) generations. You pardon inadvertent 
faults, however great, and punish purposed crimes, 
however small. In cases of doubtful crimes, you 
deal with them lightly; in cases of doubtful merit, 
you prefer the high estimation. Rather than put an 
innocent person to death, you will run the risk of 
irregularity and error. This life-loving virtue has 
penetrated the minds of the people, and this is why 
they do not render themselves liable to, he punished 
by your officers.’ The Ti-said; Phat: abi able 
to follow and obtain what I desire in my govern- 
ment, the people responding everywhere as if moved 
by the wind,—this is your excellenses *°2+: 2. 
The Tt said, * Come’ Yt’ The aamladnes waters 
filled me with dread, when you accomplished truly 
(all that you had represented), and completed your 
service ;—thus showing your superiority to other 
men. Full of toilsome earnestness in the service of 
the country, and sparing in your expenditure on 
your family, and this without being full of yourself 
and elated,—you (again) show your superiority to 
other men. You are without any prideful assump- 
tion, but no one under heaven can contest with you 
the palm of ability; you make no boasting, but no 


(1] E 
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one under heaven can contest with you the palm of 
merit. I see how great is your virtue, how admir- 
able your vast achievements. The determinate 
appointment of Heaven rests on your person; you 
must eventually ascend (the throne) of the great 
soveréign. * The mind of man is restless, prone (to 
err); its: affinity to what is right is small. Be dis- 
criminating, be uniform (in the pursuit of what is 
right), that you may sincerely hold fast the Mean. 
De not listen to unsubstantiated words; do not 
follow plans about which you have not sought 
counsel. Of all who are to be loved, is not the 
ruler the chief? Of all who are to be feared, are 
not the people the chief? If the multitude were 
without their sovereign Head, whom should they 
sustain aloft? If the sovereign had not the multi- 
tude, there would be none to guard the country for 
him. Be reverential! Carefully maintain the throne 
which, you. are to occupy, cultivating (the virtues) 
that: Are to: be desiretl i im: iyaui.? : ‘Tf within the four 
seas there be ‘distizess" ‘and péverty, your Heaven- 
conferred revenues-" ‘will come to a perpetual end. 
It is. ihe ‘mouth witi¢h: “sends, fasth what is good, and 
raises up war. Tf will Hot alter my words.’ 

Yii said, ‘Submit the meritorious ministers one 
by one to the trial of divination}, and let the favour- 
ing indication be followed. The Ti replied, ‘(Ac- 
sone to the rules for) the regulation 6f divination, 
one should first make up his mind, and afternaee 
refer (his judgment) to the great tortoise-shell. My 
mind (in this matter) was determined in the first 
place; I consulted and deliberated with all (my 
oe ae 

* On Divination, see Part V, iv. 
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ministers and people), and they were of one accord 
with me. The spirits signified their assent, and the 
tortoise-shell and divining stalks concurred. Divi- 
nation, when fortunate, should not be repeated.’* 
Yii did obeisance with his head to the ground, and 
firmly declined (the place). The Ti said, ‘You must 
not do so. It is you who can suitably (occupy my 
place). On the first morning of the first month, (Vii) 
received the appointment in the temple (dedicated by 
Shun) to the spirits of his ancestors}, and took the 
leading of all the officers, as had been done by the Tt 
at the commencement (of his government).* 

3. The Ti said, ‘Alas! O Yii, there is only the 
lord of Mido? who refuses obedience; do you go 
and correct him.’ Yii on this assembled all the 
princes, and made a speech to the host, saying, ‘ Ye 
multitudes here arrayed, listen all of you to my 
orders. Stupid is this lord of Mido, ignorant, erring, 
and disrespectful. Despiteful and insolent to others, 
he thinks that all ability and virtue are with himself. 
A rebel to the right, he destroys (all the obliga- 
tions of) virtue. Superior men are kept by him in 
obscurity, and mean men fill (all) the offices. The 
people reject him and will not protect him. Heaven 


1 Many contend that this was the ancestral temple of Yao. 
But we learn from Confucius, in the seventeenth chapter of the 
Doctrine of the Mean, that Shun had established such a temple 
for his‘own ancestors, which must be that intended here. 

2 The lord of Mido against whom Yii proceeded would not 
be the one whom Shun banished to San-wei, as related in the 
former Book, but some chieftain of the whole or a portion of the 
people, who had been left in their native seat. That Yao, Shun, 
and Yii were all obliged to take active measures against the 
people of Miao, shows the difficulty with which the Chinese sway 
was established over the country. 

E 2 
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is sending down calamities upon him.* I therefore, 
along with you, my multitude of gallant men, bear 
the instructions (of the Ti) to punish his crimes. 
Do you proceed with united heart and strength, so 
shall our enterprize be crowned with SUCCESS. 

At the end of three decades, the people of Miao 
continued rebellious against the commands (issued 
to them), when Yi came to the help of Yii, saying, 
‘It is virtue that moves Heaven; there is no dis- 
tance to which it does not reach. Pride brings loss, 
and humility receives increase ;—this is the way of 
Heaven.* In the early time of the Ti, when he was 
living by mount Li!, he went into the fields, and 
daily cried with tears to compassionate Heaven, 
and to his parents, taking to himself all guilt, and 
charging himself with (their) wickedness.* (At the 
same time) with respectful service he appeared be- 
fore Kf-sau, looking grave and awe-struck, till Ka 
also became transformed by his example. Entire 
sincerity moves spiritual beings,—how much more 
will it move this lord of Mido!’* Yii did homage to 
the excellent words, and said, ‘ Yes.’ (Thereupon) 
he led back his army, having drawn off the troops. 
The Ti set about diffusing on a grand scale the 
virtuous influences of peace;—with shields and 
feathers they danced between the two staircases (in 


his courtyard), In seventy days, the lord of Mido 
came (and made his submission). 


* Mount Li is found in a hill near Pha Kau, department of 
Phing-yang, Shan-hsi. It is difficult to reconcile what Y? say 
here of Shun ‘in his early life’ and his father Ka-s4u with ms 
account of it as happening when Shun was fifty years old e 
Mencius V, Parti, ch. 5. The whole is legendary 
no doubt, more forms of the legend than one. _ 


. 
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Book III. Tur Counsets or KAo-yio. 


KAo-yAo was Minister of Crime to Shun, and is still celebrated 
in China as the model for all administrators of justice. There 
are few or no reliable details of his history. Sze-ma Xhien 
says that Yii, on his accession to the throne, made K4o-yéo 
his chief minister, with the view of his ultimately succeeding 
him, but that the design was frustrated by K4o-y4o’s death. 
But if there had been such a tradition in the time of Mencius, 
he would probably have mentioned it, when defending Yi from 
the charge of being inferior to Yao and Shun, who resigned the 
throne to the worthiest, whereas he transmitted it to his son. 
Kao-ya4o’s surname was Yen, but an end was made of his 
representatives, when the principality belonging to them was 
extinguished in the dynasty of A au by the ambitious state of 
Kht. There is still a family in China with the surname K4o, 
claiming to be descended from this ancient worthy ; but Kao 
and Yao are to be taken together in the Shfi as his name. 

The ‘ Counsels’ in the Book do not appear as addressed directly 
to Shun, but are found in a conversation between Yii and 
K4o-y4o, the latter being the chief speaker. The whole may 
be divided into four chapters:—the first, enunciating the 
principle that in government the great thing is for the ruler 
to pursue the course of his virtue, which will be seen in his 
knowledge and choice of men for office, thereby securing the 
repose of the people ; the second, illustrating how men may be 
known; the third, treating of the repose of the people; in the 
fourth, the speaker asserts the reasonableness of his sentiments, 
and humbly expresses his own desire to be helpful to the 
sovereign. 


1. Examining into antiquity, (we find that) Kao- 
yao said, ‘ If (the sovereign) sincerely pursues the 
course of his virtue, the counsels (offered to him) 
will be intelligent, and the aids (of admonition that 
he receives) will be harmonious. Yii said, ‘ Yes, 
but explain yourself.’ K4éo-y4o said, ‘Oh! let him 
be careful about his personal cultivation, with 
thoughts that are far-reaching, and thus he will 
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produce a generous kindness and nice observance 
of distinctions among the nine branches of his 
kindred. All the intelligent (also) will exert them- 
selves in his service; and in this way from what 
is near he will reach to what is distant.’ Yii did 
homage to the excellent words, and said, ‘ Yes.’ 
KAo-ydo continued, ‘Oh! it lies in knowing men, 
and giving repose to the people. Yii said, ‘Alas! 
to attain to both these things might well be a diffi- 
culty even to the Ti. When (the sovereign) knows 
men, he is wise, and can put every one into the 
office for which he is fit. When he gives repose 
to the people, his kindness is felt, and the black- 
haired race cherish him in their hearts. When he 
can be (thus) wise and kind, what occasion will he 
have for anxiety about a Hwan-tdu? what to be 
removing a lord of Mido? what to fear any one 
of fair words, insinuating appearance, and great 
artfulness ?’ 

2. Kao-ydo said, ‘Oh! there are in all nine 
virtues to be discovered in conduct, and when we 
say that a man possesses (any) virtue, that is as 
much as to say he does such and such things.’ 
Yii asked, ‘What (are the nine virtues) ?’ Kao- 
yao replied, ‘ Affability combined with dignity ; 
mildness combined with firmness; bluntness com- 
bined with respectfulness ; aptness for government 
combine wth reverent cauton; doy combined 
gentleness ; ant easy negligence eis ace wie 

fea ps ge Ge " - ee ined with dis- 
sie baiee ented wt tea 

g usness. (When these 


qualities are) displayed, and that continuously, have 


we not the good (officer)? When there is q daily 
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display of three (of these) virtues, their possessor 
could early and late regulate and brighten the clan 
(of which he was made chief). When there is a 
daily severe and reverent cultivation of six of them, 
their possessor could brilliantly conduct the affairs 
of the state (with which he was invested). When 
(such men) are all received and advanced, the pos- 
sessors of those nine virtues will be employed in 
(the public) service. The men of a thousand and 
men of a hundred will be in their offices; the 
various ministers will emulate one another; all the 
officers will accomplish their duties at the proper 
times, observant of the five seasons (as the several 
elements predominate in them),—and thus their 
various duties will be fully accomplished. Let not 
(the Son of Heaven) set to the holders of states 
the example of indolence or dissoluteness. Let him 
be wary and fearful, (remembering that) in one day 
or two days there may occur ten thousand springs 
of things. Let him not have his various officers 
cumberers of their places. The work is Heaven's ; 
men must act for it!’ * 

3. ‘From Heaven are the (social) relationships 
with their several duties ; we are charged with (the 
enforcement of) those five duties ;—and lo! we have 
the five courses of honourable conduct’. From 
Heaven are the (social) distinctions with their 
several ceremonies; from us come the observances 
of those five ceremonies ;—and lo! they appear in 


1 ‘The five duties are those belonging to the five relationships, 
which are the constituents of society ;—those between husband 
and wife, father and son, ruler and subject, elder brother and 


younger, friend and friend. 
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regular practice’. When (sovereign and ministers 
show) a common reverence and united respect for 
these, lo! the moral nature (of the people) is made 
harmonious. Heaven graciously distinguishes the 
virtuous ;—are there not the five habiliments, five 
decorations of them?? Heaven punishes the 
guilty ;—are there not the five punishments, to be 
severally used for that purpose? The business of 
government !—ought we not to be earnest in it? 
ought we not to be earnest in it ?* 

‘Heaven hears and sees as our people hear and 
see; Heaven brightly approves and displays its 
terrors as our people brightly approve and would 
awe ;—such connexion is there between the upper 
and lower (worlds). How reverent ought the masters 
of territories to be!’ * 

4. Kao-yao said, ‘My words are in accordance with 
reason, and may be put in practice.’ Yii said, ‘ Yes, 
your words may be put in practice, and crowned 
with success.’ Kao-yao added, ‘(As to that) I do 


not know, but I wish daily to be helpful. May (the 
government) be perfected !’ 


Book IV, Tuer Yt anp £&%. 


Yi and 4%, the names of Shun’s Forester and Minister of 
Agriculture, both of whom receive their appointments in B ~ 
occur near the commencement of this Book, and occa — 
thence taken to give its title to the whole. But with A i 
reason ; for these worthies do not appear at all as intense 


1 td . 
The five ceremonies are here those belonging to the distincti 
of rank in connexion with the five constituent rel oa 


2 : ation i 
* See in next Book, ch. r. S of society. 
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in it. Yii is the principal speaker; the Book belongs to the 
class of ‘ Counsels.’ 

To Yi there is, of course, assigned an ancient and illustrious 
descent ; what is of more importance, is that the lords of K/in, 
who finally superseded the kings of Hau, traced their lineage to 
him. AAi was the name of Ai, the character for the latter term 
meaning ‘ Millet,’ and AA? was so styled from his labours in 
teaching the people to sow and reap, so that A? became equi- 
valent to ‘ Minister of Agriculture.’ 

The contents of the Book have been divided into three chapters. 
The first gives a conversation between Shun and Yi. Yi 
relates his own diligence and achievements as a model to Shun, 
and gives him various admonitions, while Shun insists on what 
his ministers should be, and wherein he wished them to help 
him. In the second chapter, Khwei, the Minister of Music, 
makes his appearance; it has no apparent connexion with the 
former. In the third, Shun and K4ao-yao sing to each other 
on the mutual relation of the sovereign and his ministers. 


1. The Ti said, ‘Come Yii, you also must have 
excellent words (to bring before me).’ Yii did 
obeisance, and said, ‘Oh! what can I say, O Ti, 
(after Kao-ydo)? I can (only) think of maintaining 
a daily assiduity.’ K4o-ydo said, ‘Alas! will you 
describe it?’ Yii replied, ‘The inundating waters 
seemed to assail the heavens, and in their vast 
extent embraced the hills and overtopped the great 
mounds, so that the people were bewildered and 
overwhelmed. I mounted my four conveyances’, 
and all along the hills hewed down the trees, at the 
same time, along with Yi, showing the multitudes 
how to get flesh to eat. I (also) opened passages for 
the streams (throughout the) nine (provinces), and 
conducted them to the four seas. I deepened (more- 
over) the channels and canals, and conducted them 
to the streams, sowing (grain), at the same time, 


_} See the Introduction, pp. 16, 17. 
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along with Ai, and showing the multitudes how to 
procure the food of toil, (in addition to) the flesh meat. 
I urged them (further) to exchange what they had for 
what they had not, and to dispose of their accumu- 
lated stores. (In this way) all the people got grain 
to eat, and the myriad regions began to come under 
good rule.’ Kao-ydo said, ‘ Yes, we ought to model 
ourselves after your excellent words.’ 

Vii said, ‘Oh! carefully maintain, O Ti, the throne 
which you occupy. The Ti replied, ‘Yes;’ and 
Yii went on, ‘Find your repose in your (proper) 
resting-point. Attend to the springs of things ; study 
stability ; and let your assistants be the upright :— 
then shall your movements be grandly responded to, 
(as if the people only) waited for your will. Thus 
you will brightly receive (the favour of) God ;— 
will not Heaven renew its appointment of you, and 
give you blessing ?’ * 

The Tf said, ‘Alas! what are ministers ?—are 
they not (my) associates ? What are associates ?— 
are they not (my) ministers?’ Yti replied, ‘ Yes;’ 
and the Ti went on, ‘My ministers constitute my 
legs and arms, my ears and eyes. I wish to help 
and support my people ;—you give effect to my 
wishes. I wish to spread the influence (of my 
government) through the four quarters ;—you act 
as my agents. I wish to see the emblematic figures 
of the ancients, —the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
mountain, the dragons, and the flowery fowl (=the 
passe) which are depicted (on the upper gar- 
ment); the temple cups 
the ti of a Pe hee 

Noho =o ee , e symbol of 
distinction, which are embroidered (on the lower 
garment),—(I wish to see all these) fully displayed 
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in the five colours, so as to form the (ceremonial) 
robes ;—it is yours to see them clearly (for me). 
I wish to hear the six pitch-tubes, the five notes 
(determined by them), and the eight kinds of musical 
instruments (regulated again by these), examining 
thereby the virtues and defects of government, 
according as (the odes that) go forth (from the 
court, set to music), and come in (from the people), 
are ordered by those five notes ;—it is yours to hear 
them (for me). When I am doing wrong, it is yours 
to correct me ;—do not follow me to my face, and, 
when you have retired, have other remarks to make. 
Be reverent, ye associates, who are before and behind 
and on each side of me! As to all the obstinately 
stupid and calumniating talkers, who are found not 
to be doing what is right, are there not—the target 
to exhibit (their true character)1, the scourge to 
make them recollect, and the book of remem- 
brance?? Do we not wish them to live along with 
us? There are also the masters (of music) to re- 
ceive their compositions, (set them to music), and 
continually publish them (as corrected by them- 
selves). If they become reformed they are to be 
received and employed; if they do not, let the 
terrors (of punishment) overtake them.’ 


1 Archery was anciently made much of in China, and supposed 
to be a test of character. Unworthy men would not be found 
hitting frequently, and observing the various rules of the exercise. 
Confucius more than once spoke of archery as a discipline of 
virtue ; see Analects, III, xvi. 

2 In the Official Book of Kau, the heads of districts are 
required to keep a register of the characters of the people. 
Shun’s Book of Remembrance would be a record on wood 
or cloth. The reference implies the use of writing. 
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Vii said, ‘So far good! But let your light shine, 
O Ti, all under heaven, even to every grassy corner 
of the sea-shore, and throughout the myriad regions 
the most worthy of the people will all (wish) to be 
your ministers. Then, O Ti, you may advance 
them to office. They will set forth, and you will 
receive, their reports ; you will make proof of them 
according to their merits; you will confer chariots 
and robes according to their services. Who will 
then dare not to cultivate a humble virtue? who 
will dare not to respond to you with reverence? If 
you, O Ti, do not act thus, all (your ministers) toge- 
ther will daily proceed to a meritless character.’ 

‘Be not haughty like AG of Tan?, who found 
his pleasure only in indolence and dissipation, and 
pursued a proud oppressive course. Day and night 
without ceasing he was thus. He would make boats 
go where there was no water. He introduced licen- 
tious associates into his family. The consequence 
was that he brought the prosperity of his house to 
an end. I took warning from his course. When I 
married in Thi-shan *, (I remained with my wife only 
the days) hsin, zan, kwei, and £i4. When (my son) 
‘Ai was wailing and weeping, I did not regard him, 
but kept planning with all my might my labour on 
the land. (Then) I assisted in completing the five 
Tenures *, extending over 5000 li‘; (in appointing) 
in the provinces twelve Tutors, and in establishing 


* This was the son of Yao. He must have been made lord of 
some principality, called Tan. 

? Yii married the daughter of the lord of Thf-shan, a principality 
in the present department of Fang-yung, An-hui. 

$ See in the Tribute of Yii, Part II. 

* The li is what is called the Chinese mile, 


generally reckoned 
to be 360 paces. 5 y reckone 
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in the regions beyond, reaching to the four seas, 
five Presidents. These all pursue the right path, 
and are meritorious; but there are still (the people 
of) Mido, who obstinately refuse to render their 
service. Think) of this, O. Ti.’ The, Ti. said, 
‘That my virtue is followed is the result of your 
meritorious services so orderly displayed. And now 
Kao-ydo, entering respectfully into your arrange- 
ments, is on every hand displaying the (various) pun- 
ishments, as represented, with entire intelligence.’ 

2. Khwei said,‘ When the sounding-stone is tapped 
or struck with force, and the lutes are strongly swept 
or gently touched, to accompany the singing, the 
progenitors (of the Ti) come (to the service),* the 
guest of Yii! is in his place, and all the princes 
show their virtue in giving place to one another. 
(In the court) below (the hall) there are the flutes 
and hand-drums, which join in at the sound of the 
rattle, and cease at that of the stopper, when the 
organ and bells take their place. (This makes) 
birds and beasts fall moving. When the nine parts 
of the service, as arranged by the Ti, have all been 
performed, the male and female phoenix come with 
their measured gambolings (into the court). 

Khwei said, ‘Oh! when | smite the (sounding-) 
stone, or gently strike it, the various animals lead 
on one another to dance 2, and all the chiefs of the 
official departments become truly harmonious.’ 


1 Ka of Tan. 

2 These last words of Khwei have already appeared in Book i, 
ch. 5. They are more in place here, though this second chapter 
has no apparent connexion with what precedes. ‘The stone’ 
is the sonorous stone formed, often in the shape of a carpenter's 
square, into a musical instrument, still seen everywhere in China. 
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_The Ti on this made a song, saying, ‘We 
its deal cautiously with the favouring appoint- 
ment of Heaven, at every moment and i in the smallest 
particular. * He then sang, 


‘When the members (work) joyfully, 
The head rises (grandly) ; 
And the duties of all the offices are fully dis- 
charged !’ 


K4o-ydo did obeisance with his head to his hands 
and then to the ground, and with a loud and rapid 
voice said,‘ Think (O Ti). It is yours to lead on and 
originate things. Pay careful attention to your laws 
(in doing so). Be reverential! and often examine 
what has been accomplished (by your officers). Be 
reverential!’ With this he continued the song, 


‘When the head is intelligent, 
The members are good ; 
And all affairs will be happily performed!’ 


Again he continued the song, 


‘When the head is vexatious, 
The members are idle ; 
And all affairs will go to ruin!’ 


The Ti said, ‘Yes, go and be reverently (attentive 
to your duties).’ 


Par tetil THE BOOKS OF HSIA. 


Book I. Tue Trisute or Yu. 


HstA is the dynastic designation under which Yii and his descend- 
ants held the throne for 439 years (B.c. 2205-1767). On the 
conclusion of his labours, according to what was the universally 
accepted tradition in the Adu period, Yii was appointed by 
Yao to be earl of Hsia, a small principality in Ho-nan, identified 
with the present Yii-4du, department Khai-fang, which thus still 
retains the name of Yii. 

It has been repeatedly said in the Introduction that the Tribute 
of Yii describes what was done before the death of Yao. The 
reason why it got its place as the first of the Books of Hsia was, 
no doubt, because the merit set forth in it was the ground of 
Yii’s advancement to the throne. 

Altogether the Books of Hsia are properly no more than three ;— 
a fact which shows that in so early a period the duty of the 
recorder was little exercised, or that the destruction of its 
monuments in the course of time was nearly complete. We 
may assume that it was in consequence of both of these things 
that, when the collection of the Shfi was made, only three 
documents of Hsia were found, to go into it. 

The word ‘Tribute’ in the name of this first Book is not to be 
understood only in the sense of a contribution paid by one 
nation to another in acknowledgment of subjection, but also 
as the contribution of revenue paid by subjects to their proper 
ruler. The term, moreover, gives a very inadequate idea of 
the contents, which describe generally the labours of Yi in 
remedying the disasters occasioned by the inundation with 
which he had to cope, and how he then defined the boundaries 
of the different provinces, made other important territorial 
divisions, and determined the quality of the soil in each pro- 
vince, and the proportion of revenue it should pay, with other 
particulars. The Book, if we could fully credit it, would be 
a sort of domesday book of China in the twenty-third century 
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p.c., in the compass of a few pages. In the classification of 
the Books of the Sha, according to their subject-matter, this is 
rightly considered as a Canon. The first section of it is divided 
into one short introductory chapter, and nine others, each con- 
taining the account of one province. 


Section 1. 


1. Yii divided the land. Following the course of 
the hills, he cut down the trees. He determined 
the highest hills and largest rivers (in the several 
regions). 

2. With respect to At Kau’, he did his work 
at Ha-khau, and took effective measures at (the 
mountains) Liang and Ai. Having repaired the 
works on Thai-yiian, he proceeded on to the south 
of (mount) Yo. He was successful with his labours 
on Tan-hwai, and went on to the cross-flowing stream 
of Kang. 

The soil of this province was whitish and mellow. 
Its contribution of revenue was the highest of the 
highest class, with some proportion of the second. 
Its fields were the average of the middle class. 


1 Ki Kau embraced the present provinces of Shan-hsi, Aih-li, 
the three most northern departments of Ho-nan, and the western 
portion of Liao-tung. It had the Ho—what we call the Yellow 
river—on three sides of it. On the west was all that part of the 
Ho which forms the dividing line between Shen-hs? and Shan-hs? 
At the south-western corner of Shan-hsi, the Ho turns to she 
east: and in Yii’s time it flowed eastwards to about the place 
where Xih-lf, Shan-tung, and Ho-nan all touch, formine the 
southern boundary of Ai Kau. Thence it ran ora andi east 
till its waters entered the present gulph of Xih-li ' 
far, the eastern boundary of the province. 
must be left undefined. 


It would be foreign to the object of the present publication of 


the She; and take too much space, to give notes on the details 
of Yii’s operations in A? Aau and the other provinces 


forming, so 
The northern boundary 
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The (waters of the) Hang and Wei were brought 
to their proper channels, and T4-lii was made capable 
of cultivation. 

The wild people of the islands (brought) dresses 
of skins (i. e. fur dresses) ; keeping close on the right 
to the rocks of Aieh, they entered the Ho. 

3. Between the Ai and the Ho was Yen Kau}. 

The nine branches of the Ho were made to keep 
their proper channels. Léi-hsié was made a marsh, 
in which (the waters of) the Yung and the 3ii were 
united. The mulberry grounds were made fit for 
silkworms, and then (the people) came down from 
the heights, and occupied the grounds (below). 

The soil of this province was blackish and rich; 
the grass in it was luxuriant, and the trees grew 
high. Its fields were the lowest of the middle class. 
Its contribution of revenue was fixed at what would 
just be deemed the correct amount; but it was not 
required from it, as from the other provinces, till 
after it had been cultivated for thirteen years. Its 
articles of tribute were varnish and silk, and, in 
baskets, woven ornamental fabrics. 

They floated along the Ai and Tha, and so 
reached the Ho. 

4. The sea and (mount) Tai were the boundaries 
of Khing Kau ?. 


1 Yen Kau was a small province, having the Ho on the north, 
the Ki on the south, the gulph of Ath-li on the east, and Yi 
K4u, Yii’s seventh province, on the west. It embraced the 
department of Ta-ming, with portions of those of Ho-sien and 
Thien-ding, in Kih-li, and the department of Tung-A/ang, with 
portions of those of Xi-nan and Yen-Aau, in Shan-tung. 

2 Khing Kau, having mount Tai and Hsii Aau (the next 
province) on the west and south, Yen Au and the sea on the 
north-west and the north, and the sea on the east and south, 


(1] F 
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(The territory of) Yii-i was defined ; and the Wer 
and 3ze were made to keep their (old) channels. 

Its soil was whitish and rich.. Along the shore 
of the sea were wide tracts of salt land. Its fields 
were the lowest of the first class, and its contri- 
bution of revenue the highest of the second. Its 
articles of tribute were salt, fine cloth of dolichos 
fibre, productions of the sea of various kinds ; with 
silk, hemp, lead, pine trees, and strange stones, from 
the valleys of Tai. The wild people of Lai were 
taught tillage and pasturage, and brought in their 
baskets the silk from the mountain mulberry tree. 

They floated along the Wan, and so reached 
ante Ja@y 

5. The sea, mount TAi, and the Hwai were (the 
boundaries of) Hsii Aau?. 

The Hwai and the I (rivers) were regulated. The 
(hills) Mang and Yii were made fit for cultivation. 
(The waters of) Ta-yeh were confined (so as to form 


would be still smaller than Yen au, and contain the three 
departments of hing-kdu, Lai-kdu, and Téng-Aau, with the 
western portion of that of Ai-nan, in Shan-tung, From the text 
we should never suppose that it passed across the sea which 
washes the north and east of Shan-tung, and extended indefinitely 
into Lido-tung and Corla. This, however, is the view of many 
Chinese geographers. 

’ The western boundary of Hsii Kau, which is not given in 
the text, was Yi Xau, and part of Khing Kau. It embraced 
the present department of Hsii-£4u, the six districts—Thao-ytian, 
Khing-ho, An-tung, Hsii-kAien, Sui-ning, and Kan-yii, department 
of Hwai-an, with Phei Aau and Hai Aau,—all in Kiang-sti; the 
whole of Yen-kau department, Tung-phing Xé4u and the Gath 
of Phing-yin district in the department of Thai-an, the department 
of f-#4u, and portions of those of Af-nan and Khine-#4u—all 
in Shan-tung; with the four districts Hwai-yiian, Wo-ho, Hone 


and Ling-pt, department of Fang-yang, with Sze Kau and Hsii 
Kéu,—all in An-hui. 
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a marsh) ; and (the tract of) Tung-yiian was success- 
fully brought under management. 

The soil of this province was red, clayey, and rich. 
Its grass and trees grew more and more bushy. Its 
fields were the second of the highest class ; its con- 
tribution of revenue was the average of the second. 
Its articles of tribute were—earth of five different 
colours, variegated pheasants from the valleys of 
mount Yii, the solitary dryandra from the south of 
mount Yi, and the sounding-stones that (seemed to) 
float on the (banks of the) Sze. The wild tribes 
about the Hwai brought oyster-pearls and fish, and 
their baskets full of deep azure and other silken 
fabrics, chequered and pure white. 

They floated along the Hwai and the Sze, and so 
reached the Ho. 

6. The Hwai and the sea formed (the boundaries 
of) Yang Kau. 

The (lake of) Phang-li was confined to its proper 
limits, and the sun-birds (= the wild geese) had places 


? The Hwai was the boundary of Yang au on the north, 
and we naturally suppose that the other boundary mentioned, 
the sea, should be referred to the south of the province. If it 
were really so, Yang Kau must have extended along the coast 
as far as Cochin-China, and not a few Chinese scholars argue that 
it did so. But that no southern boundary of the province is 
mentioned may rather be taken as proving that when this Book 
was compiled, the country south of the Kiang—the present 
Yang-3ze—was unknown. 

Along the greater part of its course, the province was con- 
terminous on the west with King Au, and in the north-west 
with Yii XAu. We may safely assign to it the greater portion of 
An-hui, and a part of the department of Hwang-Adu, in Hf-pei. 
All this would be the northern portion of the province. How far 
it extended southwards into Ké-siang and Kiang-hsf, it is impos- 
sible to say, 

1 
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to settle on. The three Aiang were led to enter 
the sea, and it became possible to still the marsh of 
Kin. The bamboos, small and large, then spread 
about; the grass grew thin and long, and the trees 
rose high; the soil was miry. 

The fields of this province were the lowest of the 
lowest class; its contribution of revenue was the 
highest of the lowest class, with a proportion of the 
class above. Its articles of tribute were gold, silver, 
and copper; y4o and khw&n stones ; bamboos, small 
and large; (elephants’) teeth, hides, feathers, hair, 
and timber. The wild people of the islands brought 
garments of grass, with silks woven in shell-patterns 
in their baskets. Their bundles contained small 
oranges and pummeloes,—rendered when specially 
required. . 

They followed the course of the Aiang and the 
sea, and so reached the Hwai and the Sze. 

7. (Mount) King and the south of (mount) Hang 
formed (the boundaries of) King Kau}. 

The Aiang and the Han pursued their (common) 
course to the sea, as if they were hastening to court. 
The nine Kiang were brought into complete order. 
The Tho and A‘Zien (streams) were conducted by 


' Mount King, which bounded King Kau on the north, is 
in the department of Hsiang-yang, Ha-pei, and is called the 
southern King, to distinguish it from another mountain of the 
same name farther north in Yung Kau. Mount Hing, its southern 
boundary, is ‘the southern mountain’ of the Canon of Shun 
in Hang-Aau department, Hfi-nan. Yang Kau was on the east 
and the country on the west was almost unknown. Xing Kau 
contained the greater portion of the present provinces of Ha. 


el 
and Hfi-nan, and parts also of Kwei-44u and Sze-khiian, Some 
geographers also extend it on the south into Kwang- 


€ A . " t 
Kwang-hsi, which is very unlikely. ung “a 
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their proper channels. The land in (the marsh of) 
Yiin (became visible), and (the marsh of) Mang was 
made capable of cultivation. 

The soil of this province was miry. Its fields 
were the average of the middle class; and its con- 
tribution of revenue was the lowest of the highest 
class. Its articles of tribute were feathers, hair, 
(elephants’) teeth, and hides; gold, silver, and 
copper; fun trees, wood for bows, cedars, and 
cypresses ; grindstones, whetstones, flint stones to 
make arrow-heads, and cinnabar; and the Z/iin 
and 1G bamboos, with the hi tree, (all good for 
making arrows)—of which the Three Regions were 
able. to contribute the best specimens. The three- 
ribbed rush was sent in bundles, put into cases. 
The baskets were filled with silken fabrics, azure 
and deep purple, and with strings of pearls that 
were not quite round. From the (country of the) 
nine Aiang, the great tortoise was presented when 
specially required (and found). 

They floated down the Aiang, the Tho, the A’Zien, 
and the Han, and crossed (the country) to the Lo, 
whence they reached the most southern part of 
ineallo. 

8. The King (mountain) and the Ho were (the 
boundaries of) Yii Aau’. 

The I, the Lo, the Adan, and the Aien were 
conducted to the Ho. The (marsh of) Yung-po was 


1 Vii Kau was the central one of Yii's nine divisions of the 
country, and was conterminous, for a greater or less distance, with 
all of them, excepting Khing Kau, which lay off in the east by 
itself. It embraced most of the present Ho-nan, stretching also 
into the east and south, so as to comprehend parts of Shan-tung 


and H1-pei. 
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confined within its proper limits. The (waters of 
that of) Ko were led to (the marsh of) Mang-£a. 

The soil of this province was mellow ; in the lower 
parts it was (in some places) rich, and (in others) 
dark and thin. Its fields were the highest of the 
middle class; and its contribution of revenue was the 
average of the highest class, with a proportion of 
the very highest. Its articles of tribute were varnish, 
hemp, fine cloth of dolichos fibre, and the bochmerea. 
The baskets were full of chequered silks, and of fine 
floss silk. Stones for polishing sounding-stones were 
rendered when required. 

They floated along the Lo, and so _ reached 
the Ho. 

9. The south of (mount) Hwa and the Black- 
water were (the boundaries of) Liang Aau '. 

The (hills) Min and Po were made capable of 
cultivation. The Tho and Azien streams were 
conducted by their proper channels. Sacrifices were 
offered to (the hills) 3hai and Mang on the regula- 
tion (of the country about them).* (The country 


of) the wild tribes about the Ho was successfully 
operated on. 


* Liang Adu was an extensive province, and it is a remarkable fact 
that neither the dominions of the Shang nor the Kau dynasty, which 
followed Hsia, included it. Portions of it were embraced ae Vii 
and Yung provinces of au, but the greater part was considered as 
wild, savage territory, beyond the limits of the Middle Kingdom. It 
is difficult to believe that the great Yii operated upon . “this 
chapter would seem to indicate. The Hwa at ig ne ‘ 
corner is the western mountain of Shun. The Black-w a oe 
‘the Kiang of the Golden Sands,’ is identified wit nee 
La. The province extended over most of the present Sze-£hii 
with parts of Shen-hst and Kan-sf. I can hardly beliey ai 
do, that it extended far into Yiin-nan and Kwei-44u Oe 


h the present 
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The soil of this province was greenish and light. 
Its fields were the highest of the lowest class; and 
its contribution of revenue was the average of the 
lowest class, with proportions of the rates immedi- 
ately above and below. Its articles of tribute were 
—the best gold, iron, silver, steel, flint stones to 
make arrow-heads, and sounding-stones; with the 
skins of bears, foxes, and jackals, and (nets) woven 
of their hair. 

From (the hill of) Hsi-4Zing they came by the 
course of the Hwan; floated along the Azien, and 
then crossed (the country) to the Mien; passed to 
the Wei, and (finally) ferried across the Ho. 

10. The Black-water and western Ho were (the 
boundaries of) Yung Aau 1. 

The Weak-water was conducted westwards. The 
King was led to mingle its waters with those of the 
Wei. The A4i and the Aii were next led in a 
similar way (to the Wei), and the waters of the Féng 
found the same receptacle. 

(The mountains) King and KAi were sacrificed to.* 
(Those of) Aung-nan and Aun-wii (were also regu- 
lated), and (all the way) on to Nido-shi. Successful 
measures could now be taken with the plains and 
swamps, even to (the marsh of) Ka-yeh. (The 
country of) San-wei was made habitable, and the 
(affairs of the) people of San-mido were greatly 
arranged. 


' The Black-water, which was the western boundary of Yung Kau, 
was a different river from that which, with the same name, ran along 
the south of Liang Kau. Yung Kau was probably the largest of 
Vii's provinces, embracing nearly all the present provinces of 
Shen-hs? and Kan-sf, and extending indefinitely northwards to the 
Deseit. 
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The soil of the province was yellow and mellow. 
Its fields were the highest of the highest class, and 
‘ts contribution of revenue the lowest of the second. 
Its articles of tribute were the £/ii jade and the 
lin, and (the stones called) lang-kan. 

Past Ki-shih they floated on to Lung-man on the 
western Ho. They then met on the north of the 
Wei (with the tribute-bearers from other quarters). 

Hair-cloth and skins (were brought from) Khwan- 
lun, Hst-Zih, and AAii-sau ;—the wild tribes of the 
west (all) coming to (submit to Yit's) arrangements. 


Section 2. 


The division of the Book into two sections is a convenient arrange- 
ment, but modern, and not always followed. The former section 
gives a view of Yii’s labours in each particular province. This 
gives a general view of the mountain ranges of the country, and 
of the principal sireams; going on to other labours, subse- 
quently, as was seen in the Introduction, ascribed to Yii,—his 
conferring lands and surnames, and dividing the whole territory 
into five domains. The contents are divided into five chapters : 
—the first, describing the mountains ; the second, describing 
ue rivers; the third, containing a summary of all the labours of 
Yii thus far mentioned ; the fourth, relating his other labours; 
and the fifth, celebrating Yii’s fame, and the completion of his 


work. 

1. (Yti) surveyed and described (the hills), begin- 
ning with Azien and A/i and proceeding e nee 
Ang; then, crossing the Ho, Hi-khau, and Léi- 
shau, going on to Thai-yo. (After these came) 
Ti-4a and Hsi-ésing, from which he went on to 
Wang-wi; (then there were) Thai-hano and mount 
Hang, from which he proceeded to ane rocks of 
Kieh, where he reached the sea. " 


(South of the Ho, he surveyed) Hsi-£Zing, A a-yii 
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and Nido-shti, going on to Thai-hwa; (then) Hsiung-r, 
Wai-fang, and Thung-pai, from which he proceeded to 
Pei-wei. 

He surveyed and described Po-£ung, going on to 
(the other) mount Xing; and Néi-fang, from which 
he went on to Ta-pieh. 

(He did the same with) the south of mount Min, 
and went ontomount Hang. Thencrossing the nine 
fiang, he proceeded to the plain of Fi-44ien. 

2. He traced the Weak-water as far as the Ho-li 
(mountains), from which its superfluous waters went 
away among the moving’ sands. 

He traced the Black-water as far as San-wei, from 
which it (went away to) enter the southern sea. 

He traced the Ho from Ai-shih as far as Lung- 
man ; and thence, southwards, to the north of (mount) 
Hwa; eastward then to Ti-£20; eastward (again) 
to the ford of Mang ; eastward (still) to the junction 
of the Lo; and then on to TAa-pei. (From this the 
course was) northwards, past the Aiang-water, on to 
Ta-lit; north from which the river was divided, and 
became the nine Ho, which united again, and formed 
the Meeting Ho, when they entered the sea. 

From Po-éAfung he traced the Yang, which, flowing 
eastwards, became the Han. Farther east it became 
the water of 3hang-lang ; and after passing the three 
Dykes, it went on to Ta-pieh, southwards from which 
it entered the Kiang. Eastward still, and whirling 
on, it formed the marsh of Phang-li; and from that 
its eastern flow was the northern Kiang, as which it 
entered the sea. 

From mount Min he traced the Aiang, which, 
branching off to the east, formed the Tho; eastward 
again, it reached the Li, passed the nine Aiang, and 
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went on to Tung-ling; then flowing east, and winding 
to the north, it joined (the Han) with its eddying 
movements. From that its eastern flow was the 
middle Kiang, as which it entered the sea. 

He traced the Yen water, which, flowing eastward, 
became the Ai, and entered the Ho. (Thereafter) 
it flowed out, and became the Yung (marsh). East- 
ward, it issued forth on the north of Thao-#Zi0, and 
flowed farther east to (the marsh of) Ko; then it 
went north-east, and united with the Wan; thence it 
went north, and (finally) entered the sea on the 
east. 

He traced the Hwai from the hill of Thung-pai. 
Flowing east, it united with the Sze and the {, and 
(still) with an eastward course entered the sea. 

He traced the Wei from (the hill) Nido-sht-thung- 
hsiieh. Flowing eastward, it united with the Féng, 
and eastwards again with the Aing. Farther east 
still, it passed the AAi and the AXii, and entered 
the Ho. 

He traced the Lo from (the hill) Hsiung-7. 
Flowing to the north-east, it united with the Kien 
and the Adan, and eastwards still with the I. Then 
on the north-east it entered the Ho. 

3. (Thus), throughout the nine provinces a 
similar order was effected :—the grounds along the 
waters were everywhere made habitable; the hills 
were cleared of their superfluous wood and sacri- 
ficed to ;* the sources of the rivers were cleared ; the 
marshes were well banked ; and access to the capital 
was secured for all within the four seas. 

The six magazines (of material wealth) were fully 
attended to; the different parts of the country were 
subjected to an exact comparison, so that con- 
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tribution of revenue could be carefully adjusted 
according to their resources. (The fields) were all 
classified with reference to the three characters of 
the soil; and the revenues for the Middle Region 
were established. 

4. He conferred lands and surnames. (He 
said), ‘Let me set the example of a reverent atten- 
tion to my virtue, and none will act contrary to my 
conduct.’ 

Five hundred li formed the Domain of the 
Sovereign. From the first hundred they brought 
as revenue the whole plant of the grain; from the 
second, the ears, with a portion of the stalk; from 
the third, the straw, but the people had to perform 
various services; from the fourth, the grain in the 
husk; and from the fifth, the grain cleaned. , 

Five hundred li (beyond) constituted the Domain 
of the Nobles. The first hundred lt was occupied 
by the cities and lands of the (sovereign’s) high 
ministers and great officers; the second, by the 
principalities of the barons; and the (other) three 
hundred, by the various other princes. 

Five hundred 1i (still beyond) formed the Peace- 
securing Domain. In the first three hundred, they 
cultivated the lessons of learning and moral duties ; 
in the other two, they showed the energies of war 
and defence. 

Five hundred li (remoter still) formed the Do- 
main of Restraint. The (first) three hundred were 
occupied by the tribes of the i; the (other) two 
hundred, by criminals undergoing the lesser banish- 
ment. 

Five hundred li (the most remote) constituted 
the Wild Domain. The (first) three hundred were 
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occupied by the tribes of the Man; the (other) 
two hundred, by criminals undergoing the greater 
banishment. 

5. On the east, reaching to the sea; on the west, 
extending to the moving sands; to the utmost 
limits of the north and south :—his fame and in- 
fluence filled up (all within) the four seas. Yii 
presented the dark-coloured symbol of his rank, 
and announced the completion of his work. 


Book II. Ture Sprecu at Kan. 
4 

Wir this Book there commence the documents of the Sha that 
may be regarded, as I have said in the Introduction, as con- 
temporaneous with the events which they describe. It is the 
first of the ‘Speeches,’ which form one class of the documents 
of the classic. 

The text does not say who the king mentioned in it was, but 
the prevalent tradition has always been that he was AA, the son 
and successor of Yii. Its place between the Tribute of Yii 
and the next Book belonging to the reign of Thai Khang, AAi’s 
son, corroborates this view. 

Kan is taken as the name of a place in the southern border of the 
principality of H@, with the lord of which KA/i fought. The name 
of Hfi itself still remains in the district so called of the depart- 
ment Hsi-an, in Shen-hsi. 

The king, about to engage in battle with a rebellious vassal, 
assembles his generals and troops, and addresses them. He 
declares obscurely the grounds of the expedition which he had 
undertaken, and concludes by stimulating the soldiers to the 
display of courage and observance of order by promises of 
reward and threats of punishment. 


There was a great battle at Kan. (Previous to 
it), the king called together the six nobles, (the 
leaders of his six hosts), and said, ‘Ah! all ye who 
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are engaged in my six hosts, I have a solemn 
announcement to make to you. 

‘The lord of Ha wildly wastes and despises the 
five elements (that regulate the seasons), and has 
_ idly abandoned the three acknowledged commence- 
ments of the year'. On this account Heaven is 
about to destroy him, and bring to an end his 
appointment (to Ha); and I am now reverently 
executing the punishment appointed by Heaven.* 

‘If you, (the archers) on the left ?, do not do your 
work on the left, it will be a disregard of my orders. 
If you, (the spearmen) on the right *, do not do your 
work on the right, it will be a disregard of my 
orders. If you, charioteers?, do not observe the 
rules for the management of your horses, it will be 
a disregard of my orders. You who obey my orders, 
shall be rewarded before (the spirits of) my ances- 
tors ; and you who disobey my orders, shall be put 
to death before the altar of the spirits of the land, 
and I will also put to death your children.’* 


1 The crimes of the lord of Hf are here very obscurely stated. 
With regard to the second of them, we know that Hsia commenced 
its year with the first month of spring, Shang a month earlier, 
and Kau about mid-winter. It was understood that every dynasty 
should fix a new month for the beginning of the year, and the 
dynasty of KzAin actually carried its first month back into our 
November. If the lord of Hf claimed to begin the year with 
another month than that which Yii had fixed, he was refusing 
submission to the new dynasty. No doubt, the object of the 
expedition was to put down a dangerous rival. 

2 The chariots were the principal part of an ancient Chinese 
army ; it is long before we read of cavalry. A war-chariot gene- 
rally carried three. The driver was in the centre ; on his left was 
an archer, and a spearman occupied the place on his right. They 
all wore mail. 
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Boox III. Tue Soncs or THE FIVE SONS. 


Tis Book ranks in that class of the documents of the Sha which 
goes by the name of ‘Instructions.’ Though the form of it be 
poetical, the subject-matter is derived from the Lessons left by 
Yii for the guidance of his posterity. 

Thai Khang succeeded to his father in B.c. 2188, and his reign con- 
tinues in chronology to 2160. His character is given here in the 
introductory chapter. hiung, the principality of f who took the 
field against him, is identified with the sub-department of Té- 
Kau, department Ki-nan, Shan-tung. There is a tradition that 
i, at an early period of his life, was lord of a state in the present 
Ho-nan. This would make his movement against Thai Khang, 
‘south of the Ho,’ more easy for him. The name of Thai Khang 
remains in the district so called of the department A/an-Aau, 
Ho-nan. There, it is said, he died, having never been able to 
recross the Ho. 

In his song the king’s first brother deplores how he had lost 
the affections of the people; the second speaks of his dissolute 
extravagance; the third mourns his loss of the throne; the 
fourth deplores his departure from the principles of Yii, and its 
disastrous consequences ; and the fifth is a wail over the miserable 
condition of them all. 


1. Thai Khang occupied the throne like a per- 
sonator of the dead’. By idleness and dissipation he 
extinguished his virtue, till the black-haired people 
all wavered in their allegiance. He, however, 
pursued his pleasure and wanderings without any 


1 The character that here as a verb governs the character sioni- 
fying ‘throne ’ means properly ‘a corpse,’ and is often used forane 
personator of the dead, in the sacrificial services to the dead which 
formed a large part of the religious ceremonies of the ancient 
Chinese. A common definition of it is ‘the semblance of the 
spirit,’ =the image into which the spirit entered. Thai Khang 


was but a personator on the throne, no better than a sham 
sovereign. 
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selfrestraint. He went out to hunt beyond the Lo, 
and a hundred days elapsed without his returning. 
(On this) f, the prince of Khiung, taking ailvantage 
of the discontent of the people, resisted he veeneil 
on (the south of) the Ho. The (king’s) five brothers 
had attended their mother in following him, and were 
waiting for him on the north of the Lo; and (when 
they heard of I’s movement), all full of dissatisfac- 
tion, they related the Cautions of the great Yii in 
the form of songs. 
2) 1 he first said. 

‘It was the lesson of our great ancestor :— 

The people should be cherished, 

And not looked down upon. 

The people are the root of a country ; 

The root firm, the country is tranquil. 

When I look at all under heaven, 

Of the simple men and simple women, 

Any one may surpass me. 

If the One man err repeatedly ', 

Should dissatisfaction be waited for till it appears ? 

Before it is seen, it should be guarded against. 

In my dealing with the millions of the people, 

I should feel as much anxiety as if I were driving 

six horses with rotten reins. 
Whe ruler of men— 
How should he be but reverent (of his duties) ?’ 
The second said, 

Pitisaim the’ Lessons :-— 

When the palace is a wild of lust, 

And the country is a wild for hunting ; 


1 Any king, in the person of Yti, may be understood to be the 
speaker. 
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When spirits are liked, and music is the delight ; 
When there are lofty roofs and carved walls ;— 
The existence of any one of these things / 
Has never been but the prelude to ruin.’ 
The third said, 
‘There was the lord of Thao and Thang’, 
Who possessed this region of Ai. 
Now we have fallen from his ways, 
And thrown into confusion his rules and laws ;— 
The consequence is extinction and ruin.’ 
The fourth said, 
‘Brightly intelligent was our ancestor, 
Sovereign of the myriad regions. 
He had canons, he had patterns, 
Which he transmitted to his posterity. 
The standard stone and the equalizing quarter 
Were in the royal treasury. 
Wildly have we dropt the clue he gave us, 
Overturning our temple, and extinguishing our 
sacrifices.’* 
The fifth said, 
‘Oh! whither shall we turn ? 
The thoughts in my breast make me sad. 
All the people are hostile to us ; 
On whom can we rely? 
Anxieties crowd together in our hearts ; 
Thick as are our faces, they are covered with blushes. 
We have not been careful of our virtue: 


And though we repent, we cannot overtake the 
past.’ 


i The lord Of Thao and Thang is Yao, who was lord of the prin- 
cipalities of Thao and Thang, but of which first and which last is 


uncertain, before his accession to the th a 
, rone. A? is the Ai KA 
of the Tribute of Yii. os 
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Boox IV. Tue Punitive Expepition or Yn. 


Tus Book is another of the ‘ Speeches’ of the Sha, belonging to 
the reign of Aung Khang, a brother of Thai Khang, the fourth 
of the kings of Shang (B.¢. 2159-2147). 

Hst and Ho, the principal ministers of the Board of Astronomy, 
descended from those of the same name in the time of Y4o, had 
given themselves over to licentious indulgence in their private 
cities, and grossly neglected their duties. Especially had they 
been unobservant of an eclipse of the sun in autumn. The 
king considered them worthy of death, and commissioned the 
marquis of Yin to execute on them the sentence of his justice. 
Where Yin was is not now known. 

The principal part of the Book consists of the speech made by the 
marquis to his troops. 


1. When Aung Khang commenced his reign 
over all within the four seas, the marquis of Yin 
was commissioned to take charge of the (king’s) 
six hosts. (At this time) the Hsf and Ho had 
neglected the duties of their office, and were aban- 
doned to drink in their (private) cities; and the 
marquis of Yin received the king’s charge to go and 
punish them. 

2. He made an announcement to his hosts, saying, 
‘Ah! ye, all my men, there are the well-counselled 
instructions of the sage (founder of our dynasty), 
clearly verified in their power to give stability and 
security :—‘ The former kings were carefully atten- 
tive to the warnings of Heaven!,* and their minis- 
ters observed the regular laws (of their offices). All 
the officers (moreover) watchfully did their duty to 


1 That is, here, such warnings as were supposed to be conveyed 
by eclipses and other unusual celestial phenomena. 


(1] fe 
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assist (the government), and their sovereign became 
entirely intelligent.” Every year, in the first month 
of spring, the herald, with his wooden-tongued bell, 
goes along the roads}, (proclaiming), “ Ye officers 
able to instruct, be prepared with your admonitions. 
Ye workmen engaged in mechanical affairs, remon- 
strate on the subjects of your employments. If any 
of you do not attend with respect (to this require- 
ment), the country has regular punishments for 
you.” 

‘Now here are the Hsi and Ho. They have 
allowed their virtue to be subverted, and are be- 
sotted by drink. They have violated the duties of 
their office, and left their posts. They have been the 
first to let the regulating of the heavenly (bodies) get 
into disorder, putting far from them their proper busi- 
ness. On the first day of the last month of autumn, 
the sun and moon did not meet harmoniously in 
Fang*®, The blind musicians beat their drums; the 
inferior officers galloped, and the common people 
(employed about the public offices) ran about *®. The 
Hsi and the Ho, however, as if they were (mere) 
personators of the dead in their offices, heard nothing 
and knew nothing;—so stupidly went they astray 
(from their duties) in the matter of the heavenly 
appearances, and rendered themselves liable to the 
death appointed by the former kings. The statutes 
of government say, ‘‘ When they anticipate the time, 
let them be put to death without mercy ; when (their 


* A similar practice existed in the Kau dynasty, 
® See the Introduction, p. 13. 
* Similar observances are still practised on occasion of an 


eclipse of the sun, See Biot’s Etudes sur l’Astronomie Indienne 
et Chinoise, pp. 357-360. 
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reckoning) is behind the time, let them be put to 
death without mercy.” 

‘ Now I, with you all, am entrusted with the exe- 
cution of the punishment appointed by Heaven.* 
Unite your strength, all of you warriors, for the 
royal House. Give me your help, I pray you, reve- 
rently to carry out the dread charge of the Son of 
Heaven. 

‘When the fire blazes over the ridge of Khw&n', 
gems and stones are burned together; but if a 
minister of Heaven exceed in doing his duty, the 
consequences will be fiercer than blazing fire. While 
I destroy, (therefore), the chief criminals, I will not 
punish those who have been forced to follow them ; 
and those who have long been stained by their 
filthy manners will be allowed to renovate them- 
selves. 

‘Oh! when sternness overcomes compassion, 
things are surely conducted to a successful issue. 
When compassion overcomes sternness, no merit 
can be achieved. All ye, my warriors, exert your- 
selves, and take warning, (and obey my orders) !’ 


1 Khwan is perhaps a part of the Khwan-lun mountain in the 
west of the Ko-ko-nor, where the Ho has its sources. The 
speaker evidently thought of it as volcanic. 
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Boox I.. Tue SPEECH OF THANG. 


SHanc was the name under which the dynasty that superseded 
Hsia (8.c. 1766) held the kingdom for fully 300 years. Yin 
then began to be used as well as Shang, and the dynasty was 
called indifferently Shang or Yin, and sometimes Yin-Shang by 
a combination of the two names. The ruling House traced its 
origin into the remote times of antiquity, through Hsieh, whose 
appointment by Shun to be Minister of Instruction is related in 
the Canon of Shun. For his services Hsieh was invested with 
the principality of Shang, corresponding to the present small 
department of the same name in Shen-hsf. From Hsieh to 
Thang, the founder of the dynasty, there are reckoned fourteen 
generations, and we find Thang, when he first becomes prominent 
in history, a long way from the ancestral fief, in ‘the southern 
Po,’ corresponding to the present district of Shang-#Aifi, depart- 
ment Kwei-teh, Ho-nan. The title of the dynasty, however, was 
derived from the original Shang. 

There were in the Shfi, when the collection was formed, thirty-one 
documents of Shang in forty Books, of which only eleven remain 
in seventeen Books, two of them containing each three parts or 
sections. The Speech of Thang, that is now the first Book in 
the Part, was originally only the sixth. Thang was the designa- 
tion of the hero, whose surname, dating from Hsieh, was ze, 
and name Li. Thang may be translated, ‘the Glorious One.’ 
His common style in history is as Khang Thang, ‘ Thang the 
Completer,’ or ‘ Thang the Successful.’ 

He had summoned his people to take the field with him against 
Kieh, the cruel and doomed sovereign of Hsia, and finding 
them backward to the enterprise, he sets forth in this Book his 
reasons for attacking the tyrant, argues against their reluctance, 


using in the end both promises and threats to induce them to 
obey his orders. 
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The king said, ‘Come, ye multitudes of the 
people, listen all to my words. It is not I, the 
little child’, who dare to undertake a rebellious 
enterprise ; but for the many crimes of the sovereign 
of Hsia, Heaven has given the charge to destroy 
him.* 

‘ Now, ye multitudes, you are saying, “ Our prince 
does not compassionate us, but (is calling us) away 
from our husbandry to attack and punish Hsia.” 
I have indeed heard (these) words of you all; (but) 
the sovereign of Hsia is guilty, and, as I fear God, 
I dare not but punish him.* 

‘Now you are saying, “ What are the crimes of 
Hsia to us?” The king of Hsia in every way 
exhausts the strength of his people, and exercises 
oppression in the cities of Hsia. His multitudes 
are become entirely indifferent (to his service), and 
feel no bond of union (to him). They are saying, 
‘When wilt thou, O sun, expire? We will all 
perish with thee*” Such is the course of (the 
sovereign) of Hsia, and now I must go (and punish 
him). 

‘Assist, I pray you, me, the One man, to carry 
out the punishment appointed by Heaven. I will 
greatly reward you. On no account disbelieve me ;— 
I will not eat my words. If you do not obey the 
words which I have thus spoken to you, I will put 


1 ©The little child’ is a designation used humbly of themselves 
by the kings of Shang and Kau. It is given also to them and 
others by such great ministers as { Yin and the duke of Kau. 

2 Kieh, it is said, had on one occasion, when told of the danger 
he was incurring by his cruelties, pointed to the sun, and said that 
as surely as the sun was in the heavens, so firm was he on the 


throne. 
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your children to death with you ;—you shall find no 
forgiveness.’ 


Boox II]. Tue ANNOUNCEMENT OF AUNG-HUI. 


Tuts Book is the first of the ‘ Announcements, which form a large 
class of the documents in the Sha. They are distinguished 
from the Speeches, as being made in a general assembly, or 
published, for the information of all, whereas the Speeches were 
made to an army. 

Kung-hui, of an old family, whose surname was Zan, with its seat in 
the territory of Hsieh, corresponding to the present district of 
Thang, department Yen-Aau, Shan-tung, was a minister of Thang. 
Thang has been successful against Kieh, and dethroned him, but 
is haunted by some feeling of remorse, and afraid that what he 
has done may be appealed to in future ages as an apology for 
rebellion. This gives occasion to the Announcement, in which 
Kung-hui vindicates the proceeding of the king, showing, first, 
that he had only obeyed the guidance of Heaven, and, then, that 
men consented with Heaven in the matter. He concludes with 
various counsels addressed to the king. 


1. When Thang the Successful was keeping Kieh 
in banishment in Nan-£440!, he had a feeling of 
shame on account of his conduct, and said, ‘I am 
afraid that in future ages men will fill their mouths 
with me, (as an apology for their rebellious pro- 
ceedings.) ’ 

2. On this Kung-hui made the following announce- 
ment: ‘Oh! Heaven gives birth to the people with 
(such) desires, that without a ruler they must fall 
into all disorders; and Heaven again gives birth 
ee 


* Nan-kho is identified with the present dis i s 
trict 
ment Lf-#au, An-hui. rict of Khao, depart- 
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to the man of intelligence to regulate them.* The 
sovereign of Hsia had his virtue all-obscured, and 
the people were (as if they had fallen) amid mire 
and (burning) charcoal. Heaven hereupon gifted 
(our) king with valour and prudence, to serve as 
a sign and director to the myriad regions, and 
to continue the old ways of Yii. You are now 
(only) following the proper course, honouring and 
obeying the appointment of Heaven. The king 
of Hsia was an offender, falsely and calumniously 
alleging the sanction of supreme Heaven, to spread 
abroad his commands among the people. On this 
account God viewed him with disapprobation, 
caused our Shang to receive his appointment, and 
employed (you) to enlighten the multitudes (of the 
people).’ * 

3. ‘Contemners of the worthy and parasites of 
the powerful,—many such followers he had indeed ; 
(but) from the first our country was to the sovereign 
of Hsia like weeds among the springing corn, and 
blasted grains among the good. (Our people), great 
and small, were in constant apprehension, fearful 
though they were guilty of no crime. _How much 
more was this the case, when our (prince’s) virtues 
became a theme (eagerly) listened to! Our king 
did not approach to (dissolute) music and women ; 
he did not seek to accumulate property and wealth. 
To great virtue he gave great offices, and to great 
merit great rewards. He employed others as if 
(their excellences) were his own; he was not slow 
to change his errors. Rightly indulgent and rightly 
benevolent, from the display (of such virtue), con- 
fidence was reposed in him by the millions of the 


people. 
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‘When the earl of Ko! showed his enmity to the 
provision-carriers, the work of punishment began 
with Ko. When it went on in the east, the wild 
tribes of the west murmured; when it went on in 
the south, those of the north murmured :—they said, 
“Why does he make us alone the last?” To what- 
ever people he went, theycongratulated one another in 
their families, saying, “We have waited for our prince; 
our prince is come, and we revive.” The people’s 
honouring our Shang is a thing of long existence.’ 

4. ‘Show favour to the able and right-principled 
(among the princes), and aid the virtuous; distinguish 
the loyal, and let the good have free course. Absorb 
the weak, and punish the wilfully blind; take their 
states from the disorderly, and deal summarily with 
those going to ruin. When you (thus) accelerate 
the end of what is (of itself) ready to perish, and 
strengthen what is itself strong to live, how will 
the states all flourish! When (a sovereign’s) virtue 
is daily being renewed, he is cherished throughout 
the myriad regions ; when his mind is full ical of 
himself, he is abandoned by the nine branches of 
his kindred. Exert yourself, O king, to make your 
virtue (still more) illustrious, and set up (the standard 
of) the Mean before the people. Order your affairs 


il Ko was a principality corresponding to the present district of 
Ning-ling, department of Kwei-teh, Ho-nan. It was thus near the 
southern Po, which belonged to Thang. Mencius tells us (III, ii 
ch. 3) that Thang sent a multitude of his people to assist the Me f 
of Ko, about the poor produce of which their chief had ae 
to him. That chief, however, instead of showing any anne 
surprised and robbed those who. were carrying piovisionaient Po 
to the labourers in the field, and committed rine ato id 


them. This aroused Thang’s indignati 
rous gnation, and he made hi 
first object of his punitive justice. iis 
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by righteousness ; order your heart by propriety ;— 
so shall you transmit a grand example to posterity. 
I have heard the saying, “ He who finds instructors 
for himself, comes to the supreme dominion; he 
who says that others are not equal to himself, 
comes to ruin. He who likes to put questions, 
becomes enlarged; he who uses only his own 
views, becomes smaller (than he was).” Oh! he 
who would take care for the end must be attentive 
to the beginning. There is establishment for the 
observers of propriety, and overthrow for the blinded 
and wantonly indifferent. To revere and honour 
the path prescribed by Heaven is the way ever to 
preserve the favouring appointment of Heaven.’ * 


Boox III. Tue ANNOUNCEMENT OF THANG. 


Tuane had made an end of the dynasty of Hsia, and returned to 
Po, when he issued this Announcement, which may be con- 
sidered as a solemn inauguration of the new dynasty. He 
shows how he had taken possession of the throne in reverent 
submission to the will of Heaven, what appreciation he had of 
the duties devolving on him, and the spirit in which he would 
discharge them. In the end he calls on the princes and the 
people to sympathize and co-operate with him. 


1. When the king returned from vanquishing 
Hsia and came to Po, he made a grand announce- 
ment to the myriad regions. 

2. The king said, ‘Ah! ye multitudes of the 
myriad regions, listen clearly to the announcement 
of me, the One man!. The great God has conferred 


1 «The One man’ has occurred before, in the Songs of the 
Five Sons, as a designation of the sovereign. It continues to be 
so to the present day. 
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(even) on the inferior people a moral sense, com- 
pliance with which would show their nature invaria- 
bly right* To make them tranquilly pursue the 
course which it would indicate is the work of the 
sovereign. 

‘The king of Hsia extinguished his virtue, and 
played the tyrant, extending his oppression over you, 
the people of the myriad regions. Suffering from 
his cruel injuries, and unable to endure the worm- 
wood and poison, you protested with one accord 
your innocence to the spirits of heaven and earth.* 
The way of Heaven is to bless the good, and make 
the bad miserable. It sent down calamities on (the 
House of) Hsia, to make manifest its guilt. Therefore 
I, the little child, charged with the decree of Heaven 
and its bright terrors, did mot dare to forgive (the 
criminal). J presumed to use a dark-coloured victim- 
bull, and, making clear announcement to the Spiritual 
Sovereign in the high heavens", requested leave to 
deal with the ruler of Hsia as a criminal.* Then 
I sought for the great Sage?, with whom I might 
unite my strength, to request the favour (of Heaven) 
for you, my multitudes. High Heaven truly showed 
its favour to the inferior people, and the criminal 
has been degraded and subjected. What Heaven 
appoints is without error ;—brilliantly (now), like 
the blossoming of plants and trees, the millions of 
the people show a true reviving.’ * 


+ 


Oy wieesls 
3. ‘It is given to me, the One man, to secure the 


* For ‘the Spiritual Sovereign in the high heavens,’ we have in 
the Confucian Analects, XX, 1, professing to quote this passage 
‘the most great and Sovereign God.’ 

: : 

‘ The great Sage’ must be f Yin, Thang’s chief adviser and 
minister, who appears prominently in the next Book 
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harmony and tranquillity of your states and clans; 
and now I know not whether I may not offend 
against (the Powers) above and below.* I am fearful 
and trembling, as if I were in danger of falling into 
a deep abyss. Throughout all the regions that 
enter on a new life under me, do not, (ye princes), 
follow lawless ways; make no approach to insolence 
and dissoluteness ; let every one be careful to keep 
his statutes ;—that so we may receive the favour 
of Heaven.* The good in you I will not dare 
to keep concealed; and for the evil in me I will 
not dare to forgive myself. I will examine these 
things in harmony with the mind of God.* When 
guilt is found anywhere in you who occupy the 
myriad regions, let it rest on me, the One man}. 
When guilt is found in me, the One man, it shall 
not attach to you who occupy the myriad regions. 

‘Oh! let us attain to be sincere in these things, 
and so we shall likewise have a (happy) consum- 
mation.’ 


1 There was a tradition in the Kau dynasty, given with varia- 
tions by Hsiin-3ze, Sze-ma Xhien, and others, which may be quoted 
to illustrate these noble sentiments of Thang. For seven years 
after his accession to the throne, B.c. 1766-1760, there was a great 
drought and famine. It was suggested at last that some human 
being should be offered in sacrifice to Heaven, and prayer made for 
rain. Thang said, ‘If a man must be the victim, I will be he. He 
fasted, cut off his hair and nails, and in a plain carriage, drawn by 
white horses, clad in rushes, in the guise of a sacrificial victim, he 
proceeded to a forest of mulberry trees, and there prayed, asking 
to what error or crime of his the calamity was owing. He had not 
done speaking when a copious rain fell. 
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Boox IV. THE INSTRUCTIONS OF i. 


Tuane died in B.c. 1754 or 1753, and was succeeded, so far as the 
evidence of the Shfi goes, by his grandson, known as Thai Xia. 
The chief minister of Thang had been f Yin, who delivers these 
Instructions to his young sovereign soon after his accession. 
T was a great and wise man, ‘a great sage,’ as Thang calls him 
in the last Book, and is classed by Mencius among other 
celebrated ministers as ‘the one most inclined to take office’ 
He reasons thus :—‘ Heaven’s plan with mankind is that they 
who are first informed should instruct those who are later in 
being informed, and they who first apprehend principles should 
instruct those who are later in doing so.’ He thought he was 
one of the former class, and a fire burned within him, impelling 
him to seek for office with a view to benefit the ignorant and 
erring. ‘There were many legends about him in the times of 

‘iu. He was surnamed f, from having been born near the 
river of that name, an affluent of the Ho. His name is said to 
have been Kih, and also A-h&’ng (see the beginning of next 
Book). Yin was his designation. Thang had, probably, entrusted 
to him the guardianship of his grandson, and so he now went 
over the history of the kingdom from Yii, till it was transferred 
from the line of Hsia to that of Shang, celebrated the virtues of 
Thang and his government, and warned the. young king of the 
fate that he must incur, if he neglected the instructions given to 
him. 


1. In the twelfth month of the first year, on (the 
day) Yi-44au, I Yin sacrificed to the former king, 
and presented the heir-king reverently before (the 
shrine of) his grandfather.* All the princes from 
the domain of the nobles and the royal domain were 
present; all the officers (also), each continuing to 
discharge his particular duties, were there to receive 
the orders of the chief minister. I Yin then clearly 
described the complete virtue of the Meritorious 
Ancestor for the instruction of the (young) king. 
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2. He said, ‘Oh! of old the former kings of Hsia 
cultivated earnestly their virtue, and then there 
were no calamities from Heaven. The spirits of 
the hills and rivers likewise were all in tranquillity; 
and the birds and beasts, the fishes and tortoises, all 
enjoyed their existence according to their nature.* 
But their descendant did not follow (their example), 
and great Heaven sent down calamities, employing 
the agency of our (ruler) who was in possession of 
its favouring appointment.* The attack (on Hsia) 
may be traced to (the orgies in) Ming-thido}, but our 
(rise) began in Po. Our king of Shang brilliantly 
displayed his sagely prowess; for oppression he sub- 
stituted his generous gentleness; and the millions 
of the people gave him their hearts. Now your 
Majesty is entering on the inheritance of his 
virtue ;—all depends on (how) you commence your 
reign. To set up love, it is for you to love (your 
relations); to set up respect, it is for you to respect 
(your elders). The commencement is in the family 
and the state; the consummation is in (all within) 
the four seas.’ 

3. ‘Oh! the former king began with careful 
attention to the bonds that hold men together. 
He listened to expostulation, and did not seek to 
resist it; he conformed to (the wisdom of) the 
ancients; occupying the highest position, he dis- 
played intelligence ; occupying an inferior position, 
he displayed his loyalty; he allowed (the good 
qualities of) the men (whom he employed), and did 


1 Ming-thido was a place not far from the capital of Aieh (in the 
present district of An-y?, Hai Hau, Shan-hs?). He had a palace 
there, where the vilest orgies were celebrated that alienated the 
minds of the people from him. 
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not seek that they should have every talent; in the 
government of himself, he seemed to think that he 
could never (sufficiently) attain. It was thus he 
arrived at the possession of the myriad regions.— 
How painstaking was he in these things! 

‘He extensively sought out wise men, who should 
be helpful to you, his descendant and heir. He 
laid down the punishments for officers, and warned 
those who were in authority, saying, “If you dare 
to have constant dancing in your palaces, and 
drunken singing in your chambers,—that is called 
the fashion of sorcerers; if you dare to set your 
hearts on wealth and women, and abandon your- 
selves to wandering about or to the chase,—that 
is called the fashion of extravagance; if you dare 
to despise sage words, to resist the loyal and up- 
right, to put far from you the aged and virtuous, 
and to seek the company of procacious youths,— 
that is called the fashion of disorder. Now if a 
high noble or officer be addicted to one of these 
three fashions with their ten evil ways’, his family 
will surely come to ruin; if the prince of a country 
be so addicted, his state will surely come to ruin. 
The minister who does not (try to) correct (such 
vices in the sovereign) shall be punished with 
branding.” ‘These rules were minutely inculcated 
(also) on the sons of officers and nobles in their 
lessons.’ 

4. ‘Oh! do you, who now succeed to the throne, 
revere (these warnings) in your person. Think of 


* The ‘ten evil ways’ are those mentioned in connexion with 
the three evil fashions ;—two under the sorcerers’ fashion, and four 
under each of the other two fashions. 
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them !—sacred counsels of vast importance, admira- 
ble words forcibly set forth! (The ways) of God 
are not invariable:—on the good-doer he sends 
down all blessings, and on the evil-doer he sends 
down all miseries.* Do you but be virtuous, be it 
in small things (or in large), and the myriad regions 
will have cause for rejoicing. If you be not vir- 
tuous, be it in large things (or in small), it will bring 
the ruin of your ancestral temple.’ 


Book V. Tue THAr AYIA. 


Turis Book also belongs to the class of ‘Lessons or Instructions,’ and 
is called ‘the Thai Xia,’ because the Instructions were addressed 
to the young monarch so named. It is divided into three sec- 
tions or parts. f Yin finds the young sovereign disobedient to his 
counsels, and proceeds to a high-handed measure. He removes 
him from his palace and companions, and keeps him in a sort of 
easy confinement, near the grave of his grandfather, all the period 
of mourning ; and Thai Aia becomes sincerely penitent and vir- 
tuous. This is related in the first section. In the second, f Yin 
brings the king back with honour to Po, to undertake the duties 
of the government, and congratulates him on his reformation. 
The king responds suitably, and asks the minister to continue to 
afford him his counsels, which the other at once proceeds to do. 
The third section is all occupied with further and important 
counsels. 


Section 1. 


1. The king, on succeeding to the throne, did not 
follow (the advice of) A-hang'. (A-hang or) I Yin 


: A-hang, it is said by Sze-ma Khien, was the name of f. Others 
make it the title of the chief minister under the dynasty of Shang, = 
‘the Support and Steelyard,’ ‘the Buttress and Director,’ 
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then made the following writing':—‘The former 
king kept his eye continually on the bright require- 
ments of Heaven, and so he maintained the worship 
of the spirits of heaven and earth, of those presiding 
over the land and the grain, and of those of the 
ancestral temple ;—all with a sincere reverence.* 
Heaven took notice of his virtue, and caused its 
great appointment to light on him, that he should 
soothe and tranquillize the myriad regions.* I, Yin, 
then gave my assistance to my sovereign in the 
settlement of the people; and thus it is that you, 
O heir-king, have received the great inheritance. 
I have seen it myself in Hsia with its western 
capital?, that when its rulers went through a pros- 
perous course to the end, their ministers also did 
the same, and afterwards, when their successors 
could not attain to such a consummation, neither 
did their ministers. Take warning, O heir-king. 
Reverently use your sovereignty. If you do not 
play the sovereign, as the.name requires, you will 
disgrace your grandfather.’ 

2. The king would not think (of these words), 
nor listen to them. On this I Yin said, ‘The 
former king, before it was light, sought to have 
large and clear views, and then sat waiting for 
the dawn (to carry them into practice). He (also) 
sought on every side for men of ability and virtue, 
to instruct and guide his posterity. Do not frus- 
trate his charge (to me), and bring on yourself your 
own overthrow. Be careful to strive after the virtue 


* This is the first direct statement in the Sha of a communica- 
tion made in writing. 

> An-yf, the capital of Hsia, might be described as ‘ western,’ 
from the standpoint of Po, 
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of self-restraint, and cherish far-reaching plans. Be 
like the forester, who, when he has adjusted the 
spring, goes to examine the end of the arrow, 
whether it be placed according to rule, and then 
lets go; reverently determine your aim, and follow 
the ways of your grandfather. Thus I shall be 
delighted, and be able to show to all ages that I 
have discharged my trust.’ 

3. The king was not yet able to change (his 
course). I Yin said (to himself), ‘ This is (real) 
unrighteousness, and is becoming by practice (a 
second) nature. I cannot bear to be near (so) 
disobedient (a person). I will build (a place) in 
the palace at Thung!, where he can be in silence 
near (the grave of) the former king. This will be 
a lesson which will keep him from going astray all 
his life.’ The king went (accordingly) to the palace 
at Thung, and dwelt during the period of mourning. 
In the end he became sincerely virtuous. 


Section 2. 

1. On the first day of the twelfth month of his 
third year, | Yin escorted the young king in the 
royal cap and robes back to Po. (At the same time) 
he made the following writing :— 

‘Without the sovereign, the people cannot have 
that guidance which is necessary to (the comfort of) 
their lives; without the people, the sovereign would 
have no sway over the four quarters (of the kingdom). 


1 Thung was the place where Thang’s tomb was ; probably in the 
present district of Yung-ho, department of Phf-Aau, Shan-hsi. The 
site or supposed site of the grave there was washed away in an 
overflow of the Fan river under the Yiian dynasty, and a stone 
coffin was removed to another position, near which a royal tomb 
has been built. 

[1] H 
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Great Heaven has graciously favoured the House of 
Shang, and granted to you, O young king, at last to 
become virtuous.* This is indeed a blessing that will 
extend without limit to ten thousand generations.’ 

2. The king did obeisance with his face to his 
hands and his head to the ground, saying, ‘I, the 
little child, was without understanding of what was 
virtuous, and was making myself one of the un- 
worthy. By my desires I was setting at nought all 
rules of conduct, and violating by my self-indulgence 
all rules of propriety, and the result must have 
been speedy ruin to my person. Calamities sent by 
Heaven may be avoided, but from calamities brought 
on by one’s self there is no escape.* Heretofore I 
turned my back on the instructions of you, my tutor 
and guardian ;—my beginning has been marked by 
incompetency. Let me still rely on your correcting 
and preserving virtue, keeping this in view that my 
end may be good!’ 

3. | Yin did obeisance with his face to his 
hands and his head on the ground, and said, ‘To 
cultivate his person, and by being sincerely virtuous, 
bring (all) below to harmonious concord with him ;— 
this is the work of the intelligent sovereign. The 
former king was kind to the distressed and suffering, 
as if they were his children, and the people sub- 
mitted to his commands,—all with sincere delight. 
Even in the states of the neighbouring princes, (the 
people) said, “ We are waiting for our sovereign ; 
when our sovereign comes, we shall not suffer the 
punishments (that we now do).” 

‘O king, zealously cultivate your virtue. Regard 
(the example of) your meritorious grandfather. At 
no time allow yourself in pleasure and idleness, In 
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worshipping your ancestors, think how you can prove 
your filial piety ; * in receiving your ministers, think 
how you can show yourself respectful ; in looking to 
what is distant, try to get clear views; have your 
ears ever open to lessons of virtue ;—then shall I 
acknowledge (and respond to) the excellence of your 
majesty with an untiring (devotion to your service).’ 


Section 3. 


pal Yin again made an announcement to the 
king, saying, ‘Oh! Heaven has no (partial) affec- 
tion ;—only to those who are reverent does it show 
affection.* The people are not constant to those 
whom they cherish ;—they cherish (only) him who 
is benevolent. The spirits do not always accept the 
sacrifices that are offered to them ;—they accept only 
the sacrifices of the sincere.* A place of difficulty 
is the Heaven-(conferred) seat. When there are 
(those) virtues, good government is realized; when 
they are not, disorder comes. To maintain the same 
principles as those who secured good government 
will surely lead to prosperity; to pursue the courses 
of disorder will surely lead to ruin. He who at 
last, as at first, is careful as to whom and what he 
follows is a truly intelligent sovereign. The former 
king was always zealous in the reverent cultivation 
of his virtue, so that he was the fellow of God1.* 
Now, O king, you have entered on the inheritance 
of his excellent line ;—fix your inspection on him.’ 

2. ‘(Your course must be) as when in ascending 


1 This phrase is used, as here, with reference to the virtue of a 
sovereign, making him as it were the mate of God, ruling on earth 
as He rules above; and with reference to the honours paid to a 
departed sovereign, when he is associated with God in the great 


sacrificial services. 
Ei 
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high you begin from where it is low, and when in 
Be riline far you begin from where it is near. Do 
not slight the occupations of the people ;—think of 
their difficulties. Do not yield toa feeling of repose 
on your throne ;—think of its perils. Be careful for 
the end at the beginning. When you hear words 
that are distasteful to your mind, you must enquire 
whether they be not right; when you hear words 
that accord with your own views, you must enquire 
whether they be not contrary to what is right. Oh! 
what attainment can be made without anxious 
thought ? what achievement can be made without 
earnest effort ? Let the One man be greatly good, 
and the myriad regions will be rectified by him.’ 

3. ‘When the sovereign does not with disputatious 
words throw the old rules of government into con- 
fusion, and the minister does not, for favour and gain, 
continue in an office whose work is done,—then the 
country will lastingly and surely enjoy happiness.’ 


Book VI. 
Tue Common Possession OF PURE VIRTUE. 


Tuis is the last of the ‘ Instructions’ of | Yin ;—addressed, like those 
of the last two Books, to Thai Aia, but at a later period when 
the great minister wished to retire from the toils of administra- 
tion. He now disappears from the stage of history, though 
according to Sze-ma X’ien, and a notice in the Preface to the 
Sha, he lived on to B.c. 1713, the eighth year of Thai 14’s son 
and successor. 

In this Book, his subject is ‘Pure or Single-eyed Virtue,’ and the 
importance of it to the ruler of the kingdom. He dwells on 
the fall of Aieh through his want of this virtue, and the eleva- 
tion of Thang through his possession of it ; treats generally on its 
nature and results; and urges the cultivation of it on Thai Kia. 


i elenvaine having returned the government into 
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the hands of his sovereign, and being about to 
announce his retirement, set forth admonitions on 
the subject of virtue. 

2. Hesaid, ‘Oh! itis difficult to rely on Heaven;— 
its appointments are not constant.* (But if the 
sovereign see to it that) his virtue be constant, he 
will’ preserve his throne; if his virtue be not con- 
stant, the nine provinces will be lost by him. The 
king of Hsia could not maintain the virtue (of his 
ancestors) unchanged, but contemned the spirits 
and oppressed the people. Great Heaven no (longer) 
extended its protection to him. It looked out among 
the myriad regions to give its guidance to one who 
should receive its favouring appointment, fondly 
seeking (a possessor of) pure virtue, whom it might 
make lord of all the spirits.* Then there were I, 
Yin, and Thang, both possessed of pure virtue, and 
able to satisfy the mind of Heaven. He received 
(in consequence) the bright favour of Heaven, so as 
to become possessor of the multitudes of the nine 
provinces, and proceeded to change Hsia’s com- 
mencement of the year. It was not that Heaven 
had any private partiality for the lord of Shang ;—it 
simply gave its favour to pure virtue.* It was not 
that Shang sought (the allegiance of) the lower 
people ;—the people simply turned to pure virtue. 
Where (the sovereign’s) virtue is pure, his enter- 
prizes are all fortunate ; where his virtue is wavering 
and uncertain, his enterprizes are all unfortunate. 
Good and evil do not wrongly befal men, but 
Heaven sends down misery or happiness according 
to their conduct.’ * 

3. ‘Now, O young king, you are newly entering on 
your (great) appointment,—you should be seeking to 
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make new your virtue. At last, as at first, have this 
as your one object, so shall you make a daily reno- 
vation. Let the officers whom you employ be men 
of virtue and ability, and let the ministers about you 
be the right men. The minister, in relation to (his 
sovereign) above him, has to promote his virtue, 
and, in relation to the (people) beneath him, has 
to seek their good. How hard must it be (to find 
the proper man)! what careful attention must be 
required! (Thereafter) there must be harmony 
(cultivated with him), and a oneness (of confidence 
placed in him). 

‘There is no invariable model of virtue ;—a su- 
preme regard to what is good gives the model of it. 
There is no invariable characteristic of what is good 
that is to be supremely regarded ;—it is found where 
there is a conformity to the uniform consciousness 
(in regard to what is good). (Such virtue) will 
make the people with their myriad surnames all say, 
“ How great are the words of the king!” and also, 
‘“ How single and pure is the king’s heart!” It will 
avail to maintain in tranquillity the rich possession 
of the former king, and to secure for ever the 
(happy) life of the multitudes of the people.’ 

4. ‘Oh! (to retain a place) in the seven-shrined 
temple ! of ancestors is a sufficient witness of virtue.* 
To be acknowledged as chief by the myriad heads of 
families is a sufficient evidence of one’s government. 


* It is beyond a doubt that the ancestral temple of the kings of 
au contained seven shrines or seven small temples, for the occu- 
pancy of which, by the spirit-tablets of such and such kings, there 
were definite rules, as the line of sovereigns increased. It would 


appear from the text that a similar practice prevailed in the time of 
the Shang dynasty. 
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The sovereign without the people has none whom 
he can employ; and the people without the sovereign 
have none whom they canserve. Do not think your- 
self so large as to deem others small. If ordinary 
men and women do not find the opportunity to give 
full development to their ability, the people's lord 
will be without the proper aids to complete his 
merit.’ 


Book VII. Tuer Pan-KAnc. 


Pan-KANG was the seventeenth sovereign in the line of Thang. From 
Thai Aia to him, therefore, there was a space of 321 years, which 
are a gap in the history of the Shang dynasty, so far as the existing 
documents of the Shfi are concerned. When the collection was 
complete, there were seven other documents between ‘ the Com- 
mon Possession of Pure Virtue’ and ‘ the Pan-kang,’ but the latest 
of them belonged to the reign of 3fi-yi, B.c. 1525-1507. 

The reign of Pan-kang extended from B.c. 1401 to 1374, and is 
remarkable as that in which the dynasty began to be called Yin, 
instead of Shang. The Book belongs to the class of ‘Announce- 
ments,’ and is divided into three sections. 

The contents centre round the removal of the capital from the 
north of the Ho to Yin on the south of it. The king saw that 
the removal was necessary, but had to contend with the unwill- 
ingness of the people to adopt such a step, and the opposition of 
the great families. The first section relates how he endeavoured 
to vindicate the measure, and contains two addresses, to the 
people and to those in high places, respectively, designed to 
secure their cordial co-operation. The second section brings before 
us the removal in progress, but there continue to be dissatisfac- 
tions, which the king endeavours to remove by a long and 
earnest defence of his course. The third section opens with the 
removal accomplished. The new city has been founded, and 
the plan of it laid out. The king makes a fresh appeal to the 
people and chiefs, to forget all their heart-burnings, and join 
with him in building up in the new capital a great destiny for 


the dynasty. 
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Section 1. 


1. Pan-king wished to remove (the capital) to Yin’, 
but the people would not go to dwell there. He 
therefore appealed to all the discontented, and made 
the following protestations. ‘Our king, (3t-yi), 
came, and fixed on this (Kang for his capital). He 
did so from a deep concern for our people, and not 
because he would have them all die, where they 
cannot (now) help one another to preserve their 
lives. I have consulted the tortoise-shell, and ob- 
tained the reply—‘ This is no place for us.” When 
the former kings had any (important) business, they 
gave reverent heed to the commands of Heaven.* In 
a case like this especially they did not indulge (the 
wish for) constant repose,—they did not abide ever 
in the same city. Up to this time (the capital has 
been) in five regions. If we do not follow (the 
example) of these old times, we shall be refusing to 
acknowledge that Heaven is making an end of our 
dynasty (here) ;—how little can it be said of us that 
we are following the meritorious course of the former 
kings! As from the stump of a felled tree there are 
sprouts and shoots, Heaven will perpetuate its de- 
cree in our favour in this new city ;—the great 
inheritance of the former kings will be continued 
and renewed, and tranquillity will be secured to the 
four quarters (of the kingdom),.’ * 


" The removal was probably necessitated by an inundation of the 
Ho. Kang had been fixed on by 3f-yf for his capital. The Yin 
to which Pan-kang removed was in the present district of Yen-sze, 
department Ho-nan, Ho-nan. 

* This fact—the frequent change of capital—does not give us a 
great idea of the stability and resources of the Shang dynasty. 
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2. Pan-kang, in making the people aware of his 
views, began with those who were in (high) places, 
and took the constantly-recurring circumstances of 
former times to lay down the right law and measure 
(for the present emergency), saying, ‘Let none of 
you dare to suppress the remonstrances of the poor 
people. The king commanded all to come to him 
in the courtyard (of his palace). 

The king spoke to this effect:—‘Come, all of 
you; I will announce to you my instructions. Take 
counsel how to put away your (selfish) thoughts. 
Do not with haughty (disregard of me) follow after 
your own ease. Of old, our former kings planned 
like me how to employ the men of old families to 
share in (the labours of) government. When they 
wished to proclaim and announce what was to be 
attended to, these did not conceal the royal views ; 
and on this account the kings greatly respected them. 
They did not exceed the truth (in their communica- 
tions with the people), and on this account the people 
became greatly changed (in their views). Now, (how 
ever), you keep clamouring, and get the confidence 
(of the people) by alarming and shallow speeches ;— 
I do not know what you are wrangling about. (In 
this movement) I am not myself abandoning my 
proper virtue, but you conceal the goodness of my 
intentions, and do not stand in awe of me, the One 
man. I see you as clearly as one sees a fire; but ], 
likewise, by my undecided plans, have produced your 
error. 

‘When the net has its line, there is order and not 
confusion ; and when the husbandman labours upon 
his fields, and reaps with all his might, there is the 
(abundant) harvest. If you can put away your 
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(selfish) thoughts, and bestow real good upon the 
people, reaching (also) to your own relatives and 
friends, you may boldly venture to make your words 
great, and say that you have accumulated merit. 
But you do not fear the great evils which (through 
our not removing) are extending far and near; (you 
are like) idle husbandmen, who yield themselves to 
ease, and are not strong to toil and labour on their 
acres, so that they cannot get their crop of millets. 
You do not speak in a spirit of harmony and good- 
ness to the people, and are only giving birth to bitter 
evils for yourselves. You play the part of destroyers 
and authors of calamity, of villains and traitors, to 
bring down misery on your own persons. You set 
the example of evil, and must feel its smart ;—what 
will it avail you (then) to repent? Look at the 
poor people ;—they are still able to look to one 
another and give expression to their remonstrances, 
but when they begin to speak, you are ready with 
your extravagant talk ;—how much more ought you 
to have me before your eyes, with whom it is to 
make your lives long or short! Why. do you not re- 
port (their words) to me, but go about to excite one 
another by empty speeches, frightening and involving 
the multitudes in misery ? When a fire is blazing 
in the flames so that it cannot be approached, can it 
still be beaten out? So, it will not be I who will be 
to blame, that you all cause dispeace in this way, 
(and must suffer the consequences.) 

‘Khih Zan! has said, “In men we seek those of 
old families; in vessels, we do not seek old ones, 


* Who &’ih Zan was is not known. The general opinion is, 
that he was an ancient historiographer. A XAu Zn is introduced 
in a similar way in the Confucian Analects, XVI, 1. 
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but new.” Of old, the kings, my predecessors, and 
your forefathers and fathers shared together the 
ease and labours (of the government) ;—how should 
I dare to lay undeserved afflictions on you? For 
generations the toils of your (fathers) have been 
approved, and I will not conceal your goodness. 
Now when I offer the great sacrifices to my pre- 
decessors, your forefathers are present to share in 
them.* (They all observe) the happiness I confer 
and the sufferings I inflict, and I cannot dare to 
reward virtue that does not exist. 

‘I have announced to you the difficulties (of the 
intended movement), being bent on it, like an archer 
(whose only thought is to hit). Do not you despise 
the old and experienced, and do not make little of 
the helpless and young. Seek every one long con- 
tinuance in this (new city), which is to be your abode ; 
exert yourselves and put out your strength (in fur- 
thering the removal), and listen to the plans of me, 
the One man. I will make no distinction between 
men as being more distantly or more nearly related 
to me;—the criminal (in this matter) shall die the 
death, and the good-doer shall have his virtue dis- 
tinguished. The prosperity of the country (ought 
to) come from you all. If it fail of prosperity, that 
must arise from me, the One man, erring in the 
application of punishment. Be sure, all of you, to 
make known this announcement. From this time 
forward, attend respectfully to your business; have 
(the duties of) your offices regularly adjusted ; bring 
your tongues under the rule of law :—lest punish- 
ment come upon you, when repentance will be of no 
avail,’ 
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Section 2. 


1. Pan-kang arose, and (was about to) cross the 
Ho with the people, moving (to the new capital). 
Accordingly, he addressed himself to those of them 
who were (still) dissatisfied, and made a full announce- 
ment to their multitudes, to induce a sincere acqui- 
escence (in the measure). They all attended, and 
(being charged) to take no liberties in the royal 
courtyard, he called them near, and said, ‘ Listen 
clearly to my words, and do not disregard my 
commands. 

‘Oh! of old time my royal predecessors cherished, 
every one and above every other thing, a respectful 
care of the people, who (again) upheld their sovereign 
with a mutual sympathy. Seldom was it that they 
were not superior to any (calamitous) time sent by 
Heaven. When great calamities came down on 
Yin, the former kings did not fondly remain in their 
place. What they did was with a view to the 
people's advantage, and therefore they moved (their 
capitals). Why do you not reflect that I, according 
to what I have heard of the ancient sovereigns, in 
my care of you and actings towards you, am only 
wishing to rejoice with you in a common repose ? 
It is not that any guilt attaches to you, so that (this 
movement) should be like a punishment. If I call 
upon you to cherish this new city, it is simply on 
your account, and as an act of great accordance with 
your wishes. My present undertaking to remove 
with you, is to give repose and stability to the 
country. You, (however), have no sympathy with 
the anxieties of my mind; but you all keep a great 
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reserve in declaring your minds, (when you might) 
respectfully think by your sincerity to move me, the 
One man. You only exhaust and distress yourselves. 
The case is like that of sailing in a boat ;—if you do 
not cross the stream (at the proper time), you will 
destroy all the cargo. Your sincerity does not re- 
spond to mine, and we are in danger of going together 
to destruction. You, notwithstanding, will not exa- 
mine the matter;—though you anger yourselves, 
what cure will that bring? 

‘You do not consult for a distant day, nor think 
of the calamity that must befal you (from not re- 
moving). You greatly encourage one another in 
what must prove to your sorrow. Now you have 
the present, but you will not have the future ;—what 
prolongation of life can you look for from above ? 
My measures are forecast to prolong your (lease of) 
life from Heaven ;—do I force you by the terrors of 
my power? My object is to support and nourish 
you all. I think of my ancestors, (who are now) 
the spiritual sovereigns ;* when they made your fore- 
fathers toil (on similar occasions it was only for 
their good), and I would be enabled in the same 
way greatly to nourish you and cherish you.’ 

2. ‘Were I to err in my government, and remain 
long here, my high sovereign, (the founder of our 
dynasty), would send down on me great punishment 
for my crime, and say, “ Why do you oppress my 
people?” * If you, the myriads of the people, do not 
attend to the perpetuation of your lives, and cherish 
one mind with me, the One man, in my plans, the 
former kings will send down on you great punish- 
ment for your crime, and say, “ Why do you not 
agree with our young grandson, but go on to forfeit 
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your virtue?” When they punish you from above, 
you will have no way of escape.* Of old, my royal 
predecessors made your ancestors and fathers toil 
(only for their good). You are equally the people 
whom I (wish to) cherish. But your conduct is inju- 
rious ;—it is cherished in your hearts. Whereas my 
royal predecessors made your ancestors and fathers 
happy, they, your ancestors and fathers, will (now) 
cut you off and abandon you, and not save you from 
death.* Here are those ministers of my govern- 
ment, who share with me in the offices (of the king- 
dom) ;—and yet they (only think of hoarding up) 
cowries and gems. ‘Their ancestors and fathers 
earnestly represent (their course) to my high 
sovereign, saying, “Execute great punishments on 
our descendants.’ So do they advise my high 
sovereign to send down great calamities (on those 
men),.’ * 

3. ‘Oh! I have now told you my unchangeable 
purpose ;—do you perpetually respect (my) great 
anxiety; let us not get alienated and removed 
from one another; share in my plans and thoughts, 
and think (only) of following me; let every one of 
you set up the true rule of conduct in his heart. 
If there be bad and unprincipled men, precipitously 
or carelessly disrespectful (to my orders), and taking 
advantage of this brief season to play the part of 
villains or traitors, I will cut off their noses, or 
utterly exterminate them. I will leave none of 
their children. I will not let them perpetuate 
their seed in this new city. 

‘Go! preserve and continue your lives. I will 
now transfer you (to the new capital), and (there) 
establish your families for ever,’ 
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Section 3. 


1. Pan-kang having completed the removal, and 
settled the places of residence, proceeded to adjust 
the several positions (of all classes at an assembly) ; 
and then he soothed and comforted the multitudes, 
saying to them, ‘Do not play nor be idle, but exert 
yourselves to build (here) a great destiny (for us). 

‘Now I have disclosed my heart and belly, my 
reins and bowels, and fully declared to you, my 
people, all my mind. I will not treat any of you 
as offenders; and do not you (any more) help one 
another to be angry, and form parties to defame 
me, the One man. 

‘Of old, my royal predecessor, (Thang), that his 
merit might exceed that of those who were before 
him, proceeded to the hill-site’. Thereby he re- 
moved our evils, and accomplished admirable good 
for our country. Now you, my people, were by 
(your position) dissipated and separated, so that 
you had no abiding place. (And yet) you asked 
why I was troubling your myriads and requiring 
you to remove. But God, being about to renew 
the virtuous service of my high ancestor, and secure 
the good order of our kingdom, J, with the sincere 
and respectful (of my ministers), felt a reverent care 
for the lives of the people, and have made a lasting 
settlement in (this) new city.* 

‘I, a youth, did not neglect your counsels ;— 
1 (only) used the best of them. Nor did any of 


1 It is supposed that this ‘hill-site’ of Thang was the same as that 
which Pan-king had fixed on, but this does not clearly appear in 
the text, 
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you presumptuously oppose the decision of the 
tortoise-shell;—so we are here to enlarge our 
great inheritance.’ * 

2. ‘Oh! ye chiefs of regions, ye heads of depart- 
ments, all ye, the hundreds of officers, would that 
ye had a sympathy (with my people)! I will exert 
myself in the choice and guiding of you;—do ye 
think reverently of my multitudes. I will not em- 
ploy those who are fond of enriching themselves ; 
but will use and revere those who are vigorously, 
yet reverently, labouring for the lives and increase 
of the people, nourishing them and planning for 
their enduring settlement. 

‘I have now brought forward and announced to 
you my mind, whom I approve and whom I dis- 
allow ;—-let none of you but reverence (my will), 
Do not seek to accumulate wealth and precious 
things, but in fostering the life of the people, seek 
to find your merit. Reverently display your virtue 
in behalf of the people. For ever maintain this 
one purpose in your hearts.’ 


Book VIII. Tue Cuarce to Yuen. 


Arter Pan-kang came the reigns of Hsido-hsin and Hsido-yi, of 
which we have no accounts in the Sh. Hsido-yi was followed by 
Wi-ting (B.c. 1324-1264), to the commencement of whose reign 
this Book, in three sections, belongs. His name is not in it, 
but that he is the king intended appears from the prefatory 
notice, and the Confucian Analects, XIV, xliii. The Book is the 
first of the ‘ Charges’ of the Shit. They relate the designation 
by the king of some officer to a particular charge or to some fief, 
with the address delivered by him on the occasion. Here the 
charge is to Yiieh, in the first section, on his appointment to be 
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chief minister. In the other two sections Yiieh is the principal 
speaker, and not the king. They partake more of the nature of 
the ‘Counsels.’ Yiieh had been a recluse, living in obscurity. 
The king’s attention was drawn to him in the manner related 
in the Book, and he was discovered in Ff- yen, or amidst ‘the 
Crags of Ffi” from which he was afterwards called Fa Yiieh, as 
if Fa had been his surname. 

The first section tells us how the king met with Yiieh, and appointed 
him to be his chief minister, and how Yiieh responded to the 
charge that he received. In the second section, Yiieh counsels the 
king on a variety of points, and the king responds admiringly. 
In the third, the king introduces himself as a pupil at the feet of 
Yiieh, and is lectured on the subject of enlarging his knowledge. 
In the end the king says that he looks to Yiieh as another f Yin, 
to make him another Thang. 


Section 1. 


1. The king passed the season of sorrow in 
the mourning shed for three years', and when the 
period of mourning was over, he (still) did not 
speak (to give any commands). All the ministers 
remonstrated with him, saying, ‘Oh! him who is 
(the first) to apprehend we pronounce intelligent, 
and the intelligent man is the model for others. 
The Son of Heaven rules over the myriad regions, 
and all the officers look up to and reverence him. 
They are the king’s words which form the com- 
mands (for them). If he do not speak, the minis- 
ters have no way to receive their orders.’ On this 
the king made a writing, for their information, to 
the following effect :—‘As it is mine to serve as the 


1 A young king, mourning for his father, had to ‘ afflict’ himself 
in various ways for twenty-five months, nominally for three years. 
Among other privations, he had to exchange the comforts of a 
palace for a rough shed in one of the courtyards. During the time 
of mourning, the direction of affairs was left to the chief minister. 


[x] I 
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director for the four quarters (of the kingdom), 
I have been afraid that my virtue is not equal to 
(that of my predecessors), and therefore have not 
spoken, (But) while I was reverently and silently 
thinking of the (right) way, I dreamt that God gave 
me a good assistant who should speak for me.’* He 
then minutely recalled the appearance (of the person 
whom he had seen), and caused search to be made 
for him everywhere by means of a picture. Yiieh, 
a builder in the wild country of Fa-yen, was found 
like to it. 

2. On this the king raised and made (Yiieh) his 
prime minister, keeping him (also) at his side. 

He charged him, saying, ‘Morning and evening 
present your instructions to aid my virtue. Sip. 
pose me a weapon of steel ;—I will use you for a 
whetstone. Suppose me crossing a great stream ;— 
I will use you for a boat with its oars. Suppose me 
in a year of great drought ;—I will use you as a 
copious rain. Open your mind, and enrich my mind. 
(Be you) like medicine, which must distress the pa- 
tient, in order to cure his sickness. ~ (Think of me) 
as one walking barefoot, whose feet are sure to be 
wounded, if he do not see the ground. 

‘Do you and your companions all cherish the 
same mind to assist your sovereign, that I may 
follow my royal predecessors, and tread in the steps 
of my high ancestor, to give repose to the millions 
of the people. Oh! respect this charge of mine ;— 
so shall you bring your work to a (good) end.’ 

3. Ytieh replied to the king, saying, ‘Wood by 
the use of the line is made straight, and the sove- 
reign who follows reproof is made sage. When the 
sovereign can (thus) make himself sage, his ministers, 
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without being specially commanded, anticipate his 
orders ;—who would dare not to act in respectful 
compliance with this excellent charge of your 


Majesty ?’ 
Section 2. 


1, Ytieh having received his charge, and taken 
the presidency of all the officers, he presented him- 
self before the king, and said, ‘Oh! intelligent kings 
act in reverent accordance with the ways of Heaven. 
The founding of states and the setting up of capitals, 
the appointing of sovereign kings, of dukes and other 
nobles, with their great officers and heads of depart- 
ments, were not designed to minister to the idleness 
and pleasures (of one), but for the good government 
of the people. It is Heaven which is all-intelligent 
and observing ;—let the sage (king) take it as his 
pattern.* Then his ministers will reverently accord 
with him, and the people consequently will be well 
governed. 

‘It is the mouth that gives occasion for shame ; 
they are the coat of mail and helmet that give occa- 
sion to war. The upper robes and lower garments 
(for reward should not be lightly taken from) their 
chests ; before spear and shield are used, one should 
examine himself. If your Majesty will be cautious 
in regard to these things, and, believing this about 
them, attain to the intelligent use of them, (your 
government) will in everything be excellent. Good 
government and bad depend on the various officers. 
Offices should not be given to men because they are 
favourites, but only to men of ability. Dignities 
should not be conferred on men of evil practices, but 
only on men of worth. 
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‘Anxious thought about what will be best should 
precede your movements, which also should be taken 
at the time proper for them. Indulging the con- 
sciousness of being good is the way to lose that 
goodness ; being vain of one’s ability is the way to 
‘lose the merit it might produce. 

‘For all affairs let there be adequate preparation ;— 
with preparation there will be no calamitous issue. 
Do not open the door for favourites, from whom you 
will receive contempt. Do not be ashamed of mis- 
takes, and (go on to) make them crimes. Let your 
mind rest in its proper objects, and the affairs of 
your government will be pure. Officiousness in sacri- 
ficing is called irreverence ;* and multiplying cere- 
monies leads to disorder. To serve the spirits 
acceptably (in this way) is difficult.’ * 

2. The king said, ‘Excellent! your words, O 
Yiieh, should indeed be put in practice (by me). 
If you were not so good in counsel, I should not 
have heard these rules for my conduct.’ Yiieh did 
obeisance with his head to the ground, and said, ‘It 
is not the knowing that is difficult, but the doing. 
(But) since your Majesty truly knows this, there 
will not be the difficulty, and you will become really 
equal in complete virtue to our first king. Wherein 
I, Yiieh, refrain from speaking (what I ought to 
speak), the blame will rest with me’ 


Section 3. 


1. The king said, ‘Come, O Yiieh. I, the little 
one, first learned with Kan Pan}, Afterwards I lived 


* From Part V, xvi, 2, we learn that Kan Pan wasa great minister 
of Wii-ting. It is supposed that he had been minister to Wé-ting’s 
father, and died during the king’s period of mourning. 
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concealed among the rude countrymen, and then I 
went to (the country) inside the Ho, and lived there 1. 
From the Ho I went to Po;—and the result has 
been that I am unenlightened. Do you teach me 
what should be my aims. Be to me as the yeast 
and the malt in making sweet spirits, as the salt and 
the prunes in making agreeable soup. Use various 
methods to cultivate me ; do not cast me away;—so 
shall I attain to practise your instructions.’ 

Yiieh said, ‘O king, a ruler should seek to learn 
much (from his ministers), with a view to establish 
his affairs; but to learn the lessons of the ancients 
is the way to attain this. That the affairs of one, 
not making the ancients his masters, can be perpetu- 
ated for generations, is what I have not heard. 

‘In learning there should be a humble mind and 
the maintenance of a constant earnestness ;—in such 
a case (the learner’s) improvement will surely come. 
He who sincerely cherishes these things will find all 
truth accumulating in his person. Teaching is the 
half of learning; when a man’s thoughts from first 
to last are constantly fixed on learning, his virtuous 
cultivation comes unperceived. 

‘Survey the perfect pattern of our first king ;—so 
shall you for ever be preserved from error. Then 
shall I be able reverently to meet your views, and 
on every side to look out for men of eminence to 
place in the various offices.’ 


2. The king said,‘Oh! Yiieh, that all within the four 


1 We do not know the events of Wa-ting’s early life sufficiently to 
explain his language here. His living concealed among the rude 
people of the country, and then crossing to the north of the Ho, 
was owing probably to troubles in the kingdom. 
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seas look up to my virtue is owing to you. As his 
legs and arms form the man, so does a good minister 
form the sage (king). Formerly, there was the first 
premier of our dynasty, Pao-hang', who raised up 
and formed its royal founder. He said, “If I cannot 
make my sovereign like Yao or Shun, I shall feel 
ashamed in my heart, as if I were beaten in the 
market-place.” If any common man did not get 
(all he should desire), he said, “It is my fault.” 
(Thus) he assisted my meritorious ancestor, so that 
he became equal to great Heaven.* Do you give 
your intelligent and preserving aid to me, and let 
not A-hing engross all the good service to the 
House of Shang. 

‘The sovereign should share his government with 
none but worthy officers. The worthy officer should 
accept his support from none but the proper sove- 
reign. May you now succeed in making your sove- 
reign a (true) successor of the founder of his line, and 
in securing the lasting happiness of the people!’ 

Yiieh did obeisance with his head to the ground, 
and said, ‘I will venture to respond to, and display 
abroad, your Majesty’s excellent charge.’ 


Book IX. Tue Day or THE SUPPLEMENTARY 
SACRIFICE TO KAo 3UNG. 


KAo 3une was the title given to Wfi-ting, after his death, in the 
ancestral temple. A supplementary sacrifice was offered on the 
day following the regular and more solemn service. What 
special idea was connected with it, it would be difficult to say ; 

nen 
1 Styled A-hang in the beginning of ‘ the Thai-4ia.’ Pao-hiang= 

‘the Protector and Steelyard,’ 
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but at the close of it, the representatives or personators of the 
dead in the sacrifice of the preceding day were all feasted. 

The title of this short Book Jeaves it uncertain whether the sacrifice 
was offered to Wfi-ting or by him. The prefatory notice proceeds 
on the former view. Many critics of great intelligence decide 
for the latter, which a renewed consideration of the text has 
induced me to adopt. The king then is 34-king, Wé-ting’s son. 
Something irregular or excessive in his sacrificing to his father 
was the thing which his monitor 34 A? wished to censure, 
taking occasion to do so from the incident. mentioned in the first 
sentence. 


On the day of the supplementary sacrifice of 
Kao 3ung, there appeared a crowing pheasant ?. 
30 Xi said, ‘To rectify this affair, the king must 
first be corrected. He delivered accordingly a 
lesson to the king, saying, ‘In its inspection of men 
below, Heaven's first consideration is of their right- 
eousness, and it bestows on them (accordingly) length 
of years or the contrary.* It is not Heaven that 
cuts short men’s lives; they bring them to an end 
themselves. Some men who have not complied with 
virtue will yet not acknowledge their offences, and 
when Heaven has by evident tokens charged them 
_to correct their conduct, they still say, “ What are 
these things to us?” 

‘Oh! your Majesty's business is to care reve- 
rently for the people. And all (your ancestors) were 
the heirs of (the kingdom by the gift of) Heaven ;— 
in attending to the sacrifices (to them), be not so 
excessive in those to your father.’ * 


1 Sze-ma Khien, after the prefatory notice, says that the pheasant 
sat on the ear—one of the handles—of a tripod. 
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Book X. 
Tue CHEF oF THE West's Conquest oF Li. 


Tue reigns of seven more kings of Yin or Shang have passed, and 
this Book brings us to the time of Kau-hsin or Shau, its last sove- 
reign, B.C. 1154-1123. The House of Kau begins to come to the 
front, for ‘the Chief of the West’ was one of the acknowledged 
founders of the Kau dynasty ;—whether Kang, known as king 
Wan, or his son FA, known as king W4, is uncertain. A/ang’s 
father, the duke of Au in the present department of Fang-hsiang, 
Shen-hs?, had been appointed Chief of the West, that is, of all the 
western portion of the kingdom, embracing Yii’s provinces of 
Yung, Liang,and King. The same jurisdiction descended to his 
son and grandson. The state of Li, the conquest of which is 
mentioned, was in the present department of Lft-an, Shan-hsi, 
within the royal domain, so that the Chief of the West was no 
longer confining himself to the west, but threatening the king 
himself. 

34 I, a loyal officer, hears of the conquest of Lt, and hurries away 
to inform the king and warn him of the danger threatening the 
dynasty through his evil conduct. The king gives no heed to 
his remonstrances, and 3fi I retires, sighing over the ruin, which 
he sees is not to be averted. 

The Book is classed, it would be hard to tell why, among the 
* Announcements.’ 


The Chief of the West having subdued Li, 30 i 
was afraid, and hastened to report it to the king. 
He said, ‘Son of Heaven, Heaven is bringing to 
an end the dynasty of Yin; * the wisest men and the 
shell of the great tortoise do not presume to know 
anything fortunate for it.* It is not that the former 
kings do not aid us, the men of this later time; * 
but by your dissoluteness and sport you are bring- 
ing on the end yourself. On this account Heaven 
has cast us off, and there are no good harvests to 
supply us with food.* Men have no regard to their 
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heavenly nature, and pay no obedience to the sta- 
tutes (of the kingdom). (Yea), our people now all 
wish (the dynasty) to perish, saying, “ Why does not 
Heaven send down its indignation? Why does not 
(some one with) its great appointment make his 
appearance? What has the present king to do 
with us?”’’ 

The king said, ‘Oh! was not my birth in 
accordance with the appointment of Heaven (in 
favour of my House)?’ (On this) 34 I returned 
(to his own city), and said, ‘ Your crimes, which are 
many, are registered above, and can you still appeal 
to the appointment of Heaven in your favour ?* 
Yin will perish very shortly. As to all your deeds, 
can they but bring ruin on your country ?’ 


Book XI. Tue Count or WEI. 


TuHE conversation recorded here—called, like the last Book, and 
with as little reason, an ‘Announcement ’— is referred to B.c. 
1123, the year in which the dynasty of Shang perished. 

Wei was a principality in the royal domain, corresponding to the 
present district of La-#Aang, department Lfi-an, Shan-hsi, the lords 
of which were counts. The count who appears here was, most 
probably, an elder brother of the king, and by the same mother, 
who was, however, only a concubine when the count was born, 
but raised to be queen before the birth of Kau-hsin. Saddened 
with the thought of the impending ruin of the dynasty, the count 
seeks the counsel of two other high nobles, and asks them to 
tell him what was to be done. One of them replies to him in 
still stronger language about the condition and prospects of the 
kingdom, and concludes by advising the count to make his 
escape, and declaring that he himself would remain at his post, 
and share in the unavoidable ruin. 
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1. The Count of Wei spoke to the following 
effect :—‘ Grand- Master. and Junior-Master', (the 
House of) Yin, we may conclude, can no longer 
exercise rule over the four quarters (of the king- 
dom). The great deeds of our founder were dis- 
played in former ages, but by our maddened indulg- 
ence in spirits, we have destroyed (the effects of) 
his virtue in these after-times. (The people of) 
Yin, small and great, are given to highway rob- 
beries, villainies, and treachery. The nobles and 
officers imitate one another in violating the laws, 
and there is no certainty that criminals will be 
apprehended. The smaller people (consequently) 
rise up, and commit violent outrages on one another. 
Yin is now sinking in ruin ;—its condition is like 
that of one crossing a stream, who can find neither 
ford nor bank. That Yin should be hurrying to 
ruin at the present pace!’ 

He added, ‘ Grand-Master and Junior-Master, we 
are manifesting insanity. The most venerable 
members of our families are withdrawn to the 
wilds; and you indicate no course-(to be taken), 
but (only) tell me of the impending ruin ;—what is 
toebecdone = 

2. The Grand-Master made about the following 
reply :—‘O son of our (former) king, Heaven ia 
anger is sending down calamities, and wasting the 
country of Yin.* Hence has arisen that mad in- 
dulgence in spirits. (The king) has no reverence 


* For high ministers with these titles under the Kau dynasty, 
see next Part, Book xx. The individuals whom the count of Wei 
consulted were probably the count of Ai and Pi-kan, who are 
classed with him in the Confucian Analects, XVIII, 1. 
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for things which he ought to reverence, but does 
despite to the venerable aged, the men who have 
long been in office. The people of Yin will now 
steal even the pure and perfect victims devoted to 
the spirits of heaven and earth;* and their conduct 
is connived at, and though they proceed to eat the 
victims, they suffer no punishment. (On the other 
hand), when I look down and survey the people of 
Yin, the methods by which they are governed are 
hateful exactions, which call forth outrages and 
hatred ;—and this without ceasing. Such crimes 
equally belong to all in authority, and multitudes 
are starving with none to whom to appeal. Now 
is the time of Shang’s calamity ;—I will arise and 
share in its ruin. When ruin overtakes Shang, 
I will not be the servant (of another House). 
(But) I tell you, O king’s son, to go away, as being 
_the course (for you). Formerly I injured you by 
what I said; if you do not (now) go away, our 
(sacrifices) will entirely perish. Let us rest quietly 
(in our several parts), and each present himself to 
the former kings?! (as having done so).* I do not 
think of making my escape.’ 


1 It is understood that the former king, the father of both A7/i 
and Kau-hsin, had wished to leave the throne to Ai, and that the 
Grand-Master had advocated such a measure ;—thereby injuring 
Khi when it did not take effect, through making Xau-hsin jealous 
of him. 


PART V. THE BOOKS OF KAU. 


Book I. THE GREAT DECLARATION. 


Kau is the dynastic designation under which king Wt and his 
descendants possessed the throne from B.c. 1122 to 256, a period 
of 867 years. They traced their lineage up to KAi?, who was 
Minister of Agriculture under Shun. He was invested with the 
principality of Thai, the present district of Fa-fang, department 
of Fang-hsiang, Shen-hst. Long afterwards Than-fa, claiming 
to be one of his descendants, appears in B.c. 1326, founding 
the state of Kau, near mount AZ, in the same department of 
Fang-hsiang. This Than-fii was the great-grandfather of king 
Wt. The family surname was Kf. 

When the collection of the Shft was complete, it contained 
thirty-eight different documents of the Aau dynasty, of which 
twenty-eight remain, twenty of them being of undisputed 
genuineness. 

This first Book, ‘the Great Declaration,’ is one of the contested 
portions; and there is another form of it, that takes the place 
of this in some editions. It has appeared in the Introduction 
that the received text of the Sha was formed with care, and that 
everything of importance in the challenged Books is to be found 
in quotations from them, while the collection was complete, that 
have been gathered up by the industry of scholars. 

King Wa, having at last taken the field against AAu-hsin, the 
tyrant of Shang, made three speeches to his officers and men, 
setting forth the reasons for his enterprise, and urging them 
to exert themselves with him in the cause of humanity and 
Heaven. They are brought together, and constitute ‘the Great 
Declaration.’ 

‘In the first Part,’ says a Chinese critic, ‘king Wa addresses him- 
self to the princes and nobles of inferior rank; in the second, 
to their hosts ; and in the third, to his officers. The ruling idea 
in the first is the duty of the sovereign,—what he ought to be 
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and to do; with this it begins and ends. There is not the same 
continuity of thought in the second, but the will and purpose of 
Heaven is the principal thing insisted on. The last Part shows 
the difference between the good sovereign and the bad, and 
touches on the consent that there is between Heaven and men. 
There is throughout an unsparing exhibition of the wickedness 
of Kau-hsin.’ 


Section 1, 


In the spring of the thirteenth year! there was 
a great assembly at Mang-Aing*. The king said, 
‘Ah! ye hereditary rulers of my friendly states, and 
all ye my officers, managers of my affairs, hearken 
clearly to my declaration. 

‘ Heaven and earth is the parent of all creatures ; 
and of all creatures man is the most highly endowed.* 
The sincerely intelligent (among men) becomes the 
great sovereign; and the great sovereign is the 
parent of the people. But now, Shau, the king of 
Shang, does not reverence Heaven above, and inflicts 
calamities on the people below.* Abandoned to 
drunkenness and reckless in lust, he has dared to 
exercise cruel oppression. He has extended the 
punishment of offenders to all their relatives. He 
has put men into offices on the hereditary principle. 
He has made it his pursuit to have palaces, towers, 
pavilions, embankments, ponds, and all other extra- 
vagances, to the most painful injury of you, the 
myriads of the people. He has burned and roasted 
the loyal and good. He has ripped up pregnant 


1 The thirteenth year is reckoned from king W4’s succeeding 
to his father as ‘ the Chief of the West.’ 

2 MAng-ding, or ‘the Ford of Mang,’ is still the name of a 
district in the department of Ho-nan, Ho-nan. 
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women. Great Heaven was moved with indigna- 
tion, and charged my deceased father Wan to dis- 
play its terrors; but (he died) before the work was 
completed.* 

‘On this account, I, FA, the little child, have by 
means of you, the hereditary rulers of my friendly 
states, contemplated the government of Shang ; but 
Shau has no repentant heart. He sits squatting 
on his heels, not serving God nor the spirits of 
heaven and earth, neglecting also the temple of his 
ancestors, and not sacrificing in it.* The victims 
and the vessels of millet all become the prey of 
wicked robbers, and still he says, “The people are 
mine; the (heavenly) appointment is mine,” never 
trying to correct his contemptuous mind.* 

‘Heaven, for the help of the inferior people, made 
for them rulers, and made for them instructors, that 
they might be able to be aiding to God, and secure 
the tranquillity of the four quarters (of the kingdom), 
In regard to who are criminals and who are not, how 
dare I give any allowance to my own wishes ? * 

‘““Where the strength is the same, measure the 
virtue of the parties; where the virtue is the same, 
measure their righteousness.” Shau has hundreds 
of thousands and myriads of officers, but they have 
hundreds of thousands and myriads of minds; I have 
(but) three thousand officers, but they have one mind. 
The iniquity of Shang is full, Heaven gives command 
to destroy it, If I did not obey Heaven, my iniquity 
would be as great.* 

‘I, the little child, early and late am filled with 
apprehensions. I have received the command of 
my deceased father Wan; I have offered special 
sacrifice to God; I have performed the due ser- 
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vices to the great earth; and I lead the multitude 
of you to execute the punishment appointed by 
Heaven.* Heaven compassionates the people. 
What the people desire, Heaven will be found to 
give effect to.* Do you aid me, the One man, to 
cleanse for ever (all within) the four seas. Now 
is the time!—It should not be lost.’ 


Section 2. 


On (the day) Wa-wi!, the king halted on the 
north of the Ho. When all the princes with their 
hosts were assembled, the king reviewed the hosts, 
and made the following declaration :—‘ Oh! ye mul- 
titudes of the west, hearken all to my words. 

‘I have heard that the good man, doing good, 
finds the day insufficient; and that the evil man, 
doing evil, also finds the day insufficient. Now 
Shau, the king of Shang, with strength pursues 
his lawless way. He has driven away the time- 
worn sires, and cultivates intimacies with wicked 
men. Dissolute, intemperate, reckless, oppressive, 
his ministers have become assimilated to him; and 
they form combinations and contract animosities, 
and depend on their power to exterminate one 
another. The innocent cry to Heaven. The odour 
of such a state is felt on high.* 

‘Heaven loves the people, and the sovereign 
should reverently carry out (this mind of) Heaven. 
Kieh, the sovereign of Hsia, would not follow the 


1 In Book iii we are told that Wf commenced his march to 
attack KAu-hsin, on Kwei-4i; the 2nd day of the moon. Calcu- 
lating on to the day W4-wi, we find that it was the 28th day of 
the same moon. 
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example of Heaven, but sent forth his poisonous 
injuries through the states of the kingdom :—Heaven 
therefore gave its aid to Thang the Successful, and 
charged him to make an end of the appointment 
of Hsid.* But the crimes of Shau exceed those of 
Kieh. He has degraded from office the greatly 
good man’; he has behaved with cruel tyranny to 
his reprover and helper?. He says that with him 
is the appointment of Heaven; he says that a reve- 
rent care of his conduct is not worth observing; he 
says that sacrifice is of no use; he says that tyranny 
is no harm.* The beacon for him to look to was not 
far off ;—it was that king of Hsia. It would seem 
that Heaven is going by means of me to rule the 
people. My dreams coincide with my divinations ; 
the auspicious omen is double.* My attack on 
Shang must succeed. 

‘Shau has hundreds of thousands and millions of 
ordinary men, divided in heart and divided in prac- 
tice ;—I have of ministers, able to govern, ten men °, 
one in heart and one in practice. Though he has 
his nearest relatives with him, they are not like my 
virtuous men. Heaven sees as my people see; 
Heaven hears as my people hear.* The people are 
blaming me, the One man, for my delay ;—I must 
now go forward. My military prowess is displayed, 
and I enter his territories to take the wicked tyrant. 
My punishment (of evil) will be great, and more 
glorious than that executed by Thang. Rouse ye, 


1 The count of Wei. 2 Pi-kan. 


* Confucius tells us, in the Analects, VIII, xx, that one of 


these ten was a woman ; but whether the lady was W4’s wife or 
mother is disputed. 
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my heroes! Do not think that he is not to be 
feared ;—better think that he cannot be withstood. 
(His) people stand in trembling awe of him, as if 
the horns were falling from their heads. Oh! 
unite your energies, unite your hearts ;—so shall 
you forthwith surely accomplish the work, to last 
for all ages!’ 
Section 3. 

The time was on the morrow, when the king went 
round his six hosts in state, and made a clear decla- 
ration to all his officers. He said, ‘Oh! my valiant 
men of the west, from Heaven are the illustrious 
courses of duty, of which the (several) requirements 
are quite plain. And now Shau, the king of Shang, 
treats with contemptuous slight the five regular 
(virtues), and abandons himself to wild idleness and 
irreverence. He has cut himself off from Heaven, 
and brought enmity between himself and the 
people.* 

‘He cut through the leg-bones of those who were 
wading in the morning!; he cut out the heart of the 
worthy man”. By the use of his power, killing and 
murdering, he has poisoned and sickened all within 
the four seas. His honours and confidence are 
given to the villainous and bad. He has driven 
from him his instructors and guardians. He has 
thrown to the winds the statutes and penal laws. 
He has imprisoned and enslaved the upright officer *. 
He neglects the sacrifices to heavenand earth. He 


1 This was in winter. Observing some people then wading 
through a stream, K4u-hsin caused their legs to be cut through 
at the shank-bone, that he might see their marrow. 

2 Pi-kan. 

3 The count of KAt; see Book iv. 


(1) K 
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has discontinued the offerings in the ancestral temple. 
He makes contrivances of wonderful device and ex- 
traordinary cunning to please his wife ’—God will 
no longer indulge him, but with a curse is sending 
down on him this ruin.* Do ye with untiring zeal 
support me, the One man, reverently to execute the 
punishment appointed by Heaven. The ancients 
have said, “ He who soothes us is our sovereign ; 
he who oppresses us is our enemy.” This solitary 
fellow Shau, having exercised great tyranny, is your 
perpetual enemy. (It is said again), “In planting 
(a man’s) virtue, strive to make it great; in putting 
away (a man’s) wickedness, strive to do it from the 
roots.” Here I, the little child, by the powerful 
help of you, all my officers, will utterly exterminate 
your enemy. Do you, all my officers, march forward 
with determined boldness to sustain your prince. 
Where there is much merit, there shall be large 
reward ; where you do not so advance, there shall be 
conspicuous disgrace. 

‘Oh! (the virtue of) my deceased father Wan 
was like the shining of the sun and moon. His 
brightness extended over the four quarters of the 
land, and shone signally in the western region. 
Hence it is that our A@au has received (the alle- 
giance of) many states. If I subdue Shau, it will 
not be from my prowess, but. from the faultless 
(virtue of) my deceased father Wan. If Shdu sub- 
due me, it will not be from any fault of my deceased 


father Wan, but because I, the little child, am not 
good,’ 


* The notorious Ta-4?, the accounts of whose shameless wicked- 
ness and atrocious cruelties almost exceed belief. 
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Book II. Tue Sprecu at Mo. 


It is the morning of the day of battle, for which the king has 
prepared his host by the three speeches of the last Book. 
Once more he addresses his confederate princes, his officers, 
and his men. He sets forth more briefly the intolerable wicked- 
ness of Shau, and instructs and warns his troops how they are 
to behave in the fight. 

Mf was in the south of the present district of A/Ai, department 
Wei-hui, Ho-nan, a tract of open country stretching into the 
district of AY, and at no great distance from the capital of 
Shaéu. 

1. The time was the grey dawn of the day Kia-4ze. 
On that morning the king came to the open country 
of Mi, in the borders of Shang, and addressed his 
army. In his left hand he carried a battle-axe, 
yellow with gold, and in his right he held a white 
ensign, which he waved, saying, ‘ Far are ye come, 
ye men of the western regions!’ He added, ‘ Ah! 
ye hereditary rulers of my friendly states; ye ma- 
nagers of affairs,—the Ministers of Instruction, of 
War, and of Works; the great officers subordinate 
to these, and the many other officers; the master 
of my body-guards ; the captains of thousands and 
captains of hundreds; and ye, O men of Yung, Shf, 
Kiang, Mao, Wei, Li, Phang, and Pho’, lift up 
your lances, join your shields, raise your spears :— 
I have a speech to make.’ 


1 These are the names of eight different tribes or confederations 
of tribes of the south and west. We are to look for their sites in 
Sze-Ahiian, Yiin-nan, and Hf-pei. They were, no doubt, an 
important portion of Wf’s army, but only as auxiliaries. It is too 
much to ascribe, as some have done, the overthrow of Shang to 
an irruption of barbarous people from the west. 

sea 
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2. The king (then) said, ‘The ancients have said, 
“The hen does not announce the morning. The 
crowing of a hen in the morning (indicates) the sub- 
version of the family.” Now Shau, the king of 
Shang, follows only the words of his wife. In his 
blindness he has neglected the sacrifices which he 
ought to offer, and makes no response (for the 
favours that he has received) ; * he has also cast off 
his paternal and maternal relations, not treating them 
properly. . They are only the vagabonds from all 
quarters, loaded with crimes, whom he honours and 
exalts, whom he employs and trusts, making them 
great officers and high nobles, so that they can 
tyrannize over the people, and exercise their vil- 
lainies in the cities of Shang. 

‘Now, I, Fa, am simply executing respectfully 
the punishment appointed by Heaven.* In to-day’s 
business do not advance more than six or seven 
steps, and then stop and adjust your ranks ;—my 
brave men, be energetic! Do not exceed four 
blows, five blows, six blows, or seven blows, and 
then stop and adjust your ranks ;—my brave men, 
be energetic! Display a martial bearing. Be like 
tigers and panthers, like bears and grisly bears,— 
(here) in the borders of Shang. Do not rush on 
those who fly (to us in submission), but receive 
them to serve our western land ;—my brave men, 
be energetic! If you be not energetic (in all 
these matters), you will bring destruction on your- 
selves,’ 
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Boox III. 


Tue SuccressFUL COMPLETION OF THE War. 


I nave divided this Book into three chapters :—one, consisting of 
brief historical notes of the commencement and close of Wi’s 
expedition ; a second, giving the address (or a part of it) deli- 
vered by Wf to his nobles and officers on occasion, we may 
suppose, of their recognition of him as king, and his confirming 
some of them in their old states or appointments, and giving 
new ones to others; the third again historical, and relating 
several incidents of the battle between WG and Shu, and going 
on to subsequent events and important governmental measures 
of the new dynasty. 

Most Chinese critics hold that portions of the Book are lost, and 
that the paragraphs of it are, besides, erroneously arranged. 
In what division of the documents of the Shfi it should be 
classified, it is not easy to say. It is more like a ‘Canon’ than 


anything else. 


1. In the first month, the day Zan-£4an im- 
mediately followed the end of the moon’s waning. 
The next day was Kwei-4i, when the king, in the 
morning, marched from au? to attack and punish 
Shang. In the fourth month, at the first appear- 
ance of the moon, the king came from Shang to 
Fang’, when he hushed all the movements of war, 
and proceeded to cultivate the arts of peace. He 
sent back his horses to the south of mount Hwa, 


1 KAu is, probably, Wa’s capital, called Hao, about ten miles 
south of the present district city of Kang-an, and not quite so far 
from his father’s capital of Fang. The river Fang ran between 


them. 
2 In Fang there was the ancestral temple of the lords of Jau, 


and thither from the capital of Shang, Wi now repaired for the 
purpose of sacrificing. 
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and let loose his oxen in the open country of Thao- 
lint, showing to all under heaven that he would not 
use them Crete: 

On the day Ting-wei, he sacred in the ancestral 
temple of Kau, when (the princes) of the royal domain, 
and of the Tien, Hau, and Wei domains, all hurried 
about, carrying the dishes.* The third day after was 
Kang-hsii, when he presented a burnt-offering to 
Heaven, and worshipped towards the hills and 
rivers, solemnly announcing the successful com- 
pletion of the war.* 

After the moon began to wane, the hereditary 
princes of the various states, and all the officers, 
received their appointments from A‘au *, 

2. The king spoke to the following effect :—‘ Oh! 
ye host of princes, the first of our kings* founded 
his state, and commenced (the enlargement of) its 
territory. Kung Lid‘ was able to consolidate the 
services of his predecessor.. But it was the king 
Thai who laid the foundations of the royal inherit- 
ance. The king Ai was diligent for the royal 
House; and my deceased father, king Wan, com- 
pleted his merit, and grandly received the appoint- 


' The country about the hill of Mf-nifi or Khw4-fd, in the south- 
east of the present department of Thung-sdu. Thao-lin may be 
translated ‘ Peach-forest.’ 

* The new dynasty of Xau was now fully inaugurated. 

* By ‘the first of our kings, we must understand Ai, Shun’s 
Minister of Agriculture ; and his state was that of Thai. 

* Kung Lid, perhaps ‘duke Lif,’ appears in Pin, the present 
Pin au of Shen-hsi, about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century B.c., reviving the fallen fortunes of the House of XAi. 
History is then silent about the family for more than four centuries, 


when we find Than-ff, called here ‘king Thai,’ founding the state 
of Kau. 
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ment of Heaven, to soothe the regions of our great 
land.* The great states feared his strength; the 
small states thought fondly of his virtue. In nine 
years, however, the whole kingdom was not united 
under his rule, and it fell to me, the little child, to 
carry out his will. 

‘Detesting the crimes of Shang, I announced to 
great Heaven and the sovereign Earth, to the famous 
hill and the great river! by which I passed, saying, 
“I, Fa, the principled, king of Kau by a long 
descent, am about to administer a great correction 
to Shang. Shau, the present king of Shang, is 
without principle, cruel and destructive to the crea- 
tures of Heaven, injurious and tyrannical to the 
multitudes of the people, lord of all the vagabonds 
under heaven, who collect about him as fish in the 
deep, and beasts in the prairie. I, the little child, 
having obtained (the help of) virtuous men, presume 
reverently to comply with (the will of) God, and make 
an end of his disorderly ways.* Our flowery and great 
land, and the tribes of the south and north, equally 
follow and consent with me. Reverently obeying 
the determinate counsel of Heaven, I pursue my 
punitive work to the east, to give tranquillity to its 
men and women. They meet me with their baskets 
full of dark-coloured and yellow silks, thereby show- 
ing (the virtues) of us, the kings of Kau. Heaven's 
favours stir them up, so that they come with their 
allegiance to our great state of Aau. And now, 
ye spirits, grant me your aid, that I may relieve 
the millions of the people, and nothing turn out to 


Pouieciatnic se 


1 Probably mount Hwa and the Ho. 
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3. On the day Wt-wi, the army crossed the ford 
of Mang, and on Kwei-hai it was drawn up in array 
in the borders of Shang, waiting for the gracious 
decision of Heaven. On Aia-3ze, at early dawn, 
Shau led forward his troops, (looking) like a forest, 
and assembled them in the wild of Mt. But they 
offered no opposition to our army. Those in the 
front inverted their spears, and attacked those be- 
hind them, till they fled; and the blood flowed till it 
floated the pestles of the mortars. Thus did (king 
Wa) once don his armour, and the kingdom was 
grandly settled. He overturned the (existing) rule 
of Shang, and made government resume its old 
course. -He delivered the count of Ai from 
prison, and raised a mound over the grave of 
Pi-kan. He bowed forward to the cross-bar of 
his carriage at the gate of Shang Yung’s village?. 
He dispersed the treasures of the Stag Tower ?, 
and distributed the grain of A‘ii-£Zido *, thus con- 
ferring great gifts on all within the four seas, so 
that the people joyfully submitted to him. 

He arranged the nobles in five orders +, assign- 
ing the territories to them according to a threefold 


* Shang Yung must have been some worthy in disgrace with 
Shau, and living in the retirement of his village. 

* The Stag Tower was the name of a place in the present 
department of Wei-hui, Ho-nan, where Shau had accumulated great 
treasures. He fled to it after his defeat, and burned himself to 
death ; but it would appear he had not succeeded in consuming 
at the same time all his wealth. 

* &ii-khiado was in the present district of Khii-kiu, department 
Kwang-phing, Aih-li, where Shau had collected great stores of 
grain. 

* Dukes, marquises, earls, counts, and barons, 
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scale’, He gave offices only to the worthy, and 
employments only to the able. He attached great 
importance to the people’s being taught the duties 
of the five relations of society, and to measures 
for ensuring a sufficient supply of food, attention 
to the rites of mourning, and to sacrifices.* He 
showed the reality of his truthfulness, and proved 
clearly his righteousness. He honoured virtue, 
and rewarded merit. Then he had only to let 
his robes fall down, and fold his hands, and the 
kingdom was orderly ruled. 


Book IV. Tue Great Puan. 


Tue Great Plan, ordinarily classed among the ‘Counsels’ or 
among the ‘Instructions’ of the Shi, might as well have a 
place among the ‘Canons.’ It is a remarkable production, and 
though it appears among the documents of the Aau dynasty, 
there is claimed for the substance of it a much greater antiquity. 
According to the introductory sentences, king W4, the founder 
of Kau, obtained it from the count of A/i in the same year, the 
thirteenth of his dignity as Chief of the West, that he took the 
field against the tyrant of Shang. The count of Ai, it is 
understood, was the Grand-Master at the court of Shang, who 
appears in the concluding Book of the Jast Part. He says there, 
that, when ruin overtook the House of Shang, he would not be 
the servant of another dynasty. Accordingly, he refused to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of king W4, who had delivered 
him from the prison in which he had been confined by Aau- 
hsin, and fled—or purposed perhaps to flee—to Corea. Wa 
respected and admired his fidelity to the fallen dynasty, and 
invested him with that territory. He then, it is said, felt con- 
strained to appear at the court of Kau, when the king consulted 


1 Dukes and marquises had the same amount of territory assigned 
to them, and counts and barons also, 
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him on the principles of government; and the result was that 
he communicated to him this Great Plan, with its nine divisions. 
When we read the Book, we see that it belonged originally to 
the time of Hsia, and that the larger portion of it should be 
ascribed to the Great Yii, and was as old, indeed, as the reign 
of YAo. How it had come into the possession of the count of 
Kht we cannot tell. Nor does it appear how far the language 
of it should be ascribed to him. That the larger portion of 
it had come down from the times of Hsia is not improbable. 
The use of the number nine and other numbers, and the 
naming of the various divisions of the Plan, are in harmony 
with Yii’s style and practice in his Counsels in the second 
Part of our Classic, and in the second Part also of the Tribute 
of Yi. We are told in the introductory sentences, that Heaven 
or God gave the Plan with its divisions to Yii. To explain 
the way in which the gift was made, there is a tradition about 
a mysterious tortoise that appeared in the waters of the Lo, 
bearing well-defined marks on its back from one to nine, and 
that thereupon Yi determined the meaning of those marks and 
of their numbers, and completed the nine divisions of the Plan. 
Of this legend, however, it is not necessary to speak in con- 
nexion with the Shida, which does not mention it; it will come up 
in connexion with the translation of the Yi King. 

The Great Plan means the great model for the government of the 
nation,—the method by which the people may be rendered 
happy and tranquil, in harmony with their. condition, through 
the perfect character of the king, and his perfect administration 
of government. 

P. Gaubil says that the Book is a treatise at once of physics, 
astrology, divination, morals, politics, and religion, and that 
it has a sufficiently close resemblance to the work of Ocellus 
the Lucanian. There is a shadowy resemblance between the 
Great Plan and the curious specimen of Pythagorean doctrine 
which we have in the treatise on the Universe; but the dissimi- 
larities are still greater and more numerous. More especially 
are the differences between the Greek mind, speculative, 
and the Chinese mind, practical, apparent in the two works. 
Where the Chinese writer loses himself in the sheerest follies of 
his imagining, he yet gropes about for a rule to be of use in the 
conduct of human affairs. 

The whole of the treatise is divided into three chapters. The 
first is introductory, and relates how the Great Plan with its 
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nine divisions was at first made known to Yii, and came at this 
time to be communicated to king Wa; the second contains 
the names of the nine divisions of the Plan; and in the third 
we have a description of the several divisions. ‘The whole,’ 
says a Chinese writer, ‘exhibits the great model for the govern- 
ment of the nation.’ The fifth or middle division on royal 
perfection is the central one of the whole, about which the 
Book revolves. The four divisions that precede it show how 
this royal perfection is to be accomplished, and the four that 
follow show how it is to be maintained. 


1. In the thirteenth year', the king went to 
enquire of the count of Ai, and said to him, 
‘Oh! count of AZ, Heaven, (working) unseen, se- 
cures the tranquillity of the lower people, aiding 
them to be in harmony with their condition®. I 
do not know how the unvarying principles (of its 
method in doing so) should be set forth in due 
order.’ 

The count of Ai thereupon replied, ‘I have 
heard that in old time Khwan dammed up the 
inundating waters, and thereby threw into disorder 
the arrangement of the five elements. God was 
consequently roused to anger, and did not give 
him the Great Plan with its nine divisions, and 
thus the unvarying principles (of Heaven’s method) 
were allowed to go to ruin.* Khwan was therefore 


1 See the commencement of Book i. 

2 Khung Ying-té of the Thang dynasty says on this:—‘ The 
people have been produced by supreme Heaven, and both body and 
soul are Heaven’s gift. Men have thus the material body and the 
knowirg mind, and Heaven further assists them, helping them to 
harmonize their lives. The right and the wrong of their language, 
the correctness and errors of their conduct, their enjoyment of 
clothing and food, the rightness of their various movements ;—all 
these things are to be harmonized by what they are endowed with 
by Heaven.’ 
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kept a prisoner till his death, and his son Yit rose up 
(and entered on the same undertaking). To him 
Heaven gave the Great Plan with its nine divi- 
sions, and the unvarying principles (of its method) 
were set forth in their due order.’ * 

2. ‘(Of those divisions) the first is called “the 
five elements ;” the second, “ reverent attention to 
the five (personal) matters;” the third, “earnest 
devotion to the eight (objects of) government; ” 
the fourth, “the harmonious use of the five dividers 
of time;” the fifth, ‘the establishment and use of 
royal perfection;” the sixth, “the discriminating 
use of the three virtues ;” the seventh, “ the intel- 
ligent use of (the means for) the examination of 
doubts ;” the eighth, “the thoughtful use of the 
various verifications ;” the ninth, “the hortatory use 
of the five (sources of) happiness, and the awing 
use of the six (occasions of) suffering.’ 

3. i. ‘First, of the five elements 1.—The first is 


* Gaubil gives here ‘les cing hing, without translating the 
Chinese term. English sinologists have got into the habit of 
rendering it by ‘elements,’ but it hardly seems possible to deter- 
mine what the Chinese mean by it. We intend by ‘elements’ 
‘the first principles or ingredients of which all things are com- 
posed.’ The Pythagoreans, by their four elements of earth, water, 
air, and fire, did not intend so much the nature or essence 
of material substances, as the forms under which matter is actually 
presented to us. ‘The character hsing, meaning ‘to move,’ ‘to 
be in action, shows that the original conception of the Chinese 
is of a different nature; and it is said in the Khang-hs? Dictionary, 
‘The five hsing move and revolve between heaven and earth, 
without ever ceasing, and hence they are named.’ The editors of 
the latest imperial edition of the Shfi say, ‘ Distributed through the 
four seasons, they make “the five dividers of time ;” exhibited in 
prognostications, they give rise to divination by the tortoise-shell 
and the reeds; having lodgment in the human body, they produce 
“the five personal matters ;” moved by good fortune and bad, they 
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water; the second is fire; the third, wood; the 
fourth, metal; and the fifth, earth. (The nature of) 
water is to soak and descend; of fire, to blaze and 
ascend; of wood, to be crooked and straight; of 
metal, to yield and change; while (that of) earth is 
seen in seed-sowing and in-gathering. That which 
soaks and descends becomes salt ; that which blazes 
and ascends becomes bitter; that which is crooked 
and straight becomes sour; that which yields and 
changes becomes acrid; and from seed-sowing and 
in-gathering comes sweetness.’ 

ii. ‘Second, of the five (personal) matters .—The 
first is the bodily demeanour; the second, speech ; 
the third, seeing; the fourth, hearing; the fifth, 
thinking. (The virtue of) the bodily appearance is 
respectfulness ; of speech, accordance (with reason) ; 
of seeing, clearness; of hearing, distinctness; of 
thinking, perspicaciousness. The respectfulness be- 
comes manifest in gravity ; accordance (with reason), 
in orderliness; the clearness, in wisdom; the dis- 
tinctness, in deliberation ; and the perspicaciousness, 
in sageness.’ 

iii. ‘ Third, of the eight (objects of) government ?.— 


? 


produce “the various verifications ;” communicated to organisms, 
they produce the different natures, hard and soft, good and evil; 
working out their results in the changes of those organisms, they 
necessitate—here benevolence and there meanness, here longevity 
and there early death :—all these things are from the operation of 
the five hsing. But if we speak of them in their simplest and most 
important character, they are what man’s life depends on, what 
the people cannot do without.’ After all this, I should still be 
sorry to be required to say what the five hsing are. 

1 These five ‘matters’ are represented as being in the human 
person what the five hsing are in nature. Demeanour is the 
human correspondency of water, speech that of fire, &c. 

2 Medhurst calls the eight (objects of) government ‘the eight 
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The first is food; the second, wealth and articles 
of convenience ; the third, sacrifices ; the fourth, (the 
business of) the Minister of Works; the fifth, (that 
of) the Minister of Instruction ; the sixth, (that of) 
the Minister of Crime ; the seventh, the observances 
to be paid to guests; the eighth, the army.’ 

iv. ‘Fourth, of the five dividers of time 1—The 
first is the year (or the planet Jupiter); the second, 
the moon; the third, the sun; the fourth, the stars 
and planets, and the zodiacal spaces ; and the fifth, 
the calendaric calculations.’ 

v. ‘Fifth, of royal perfection?.—The sovereign, 
having established (in himself) the highest degree 
and pattern of excellence, concentrates in his own 
person the five (sources of) happiness, and proceeds 
to diffuse them, and give them to the multitudes 
of the people. Then they, on their part, embody- 
ing your perfection, will give it (back) to you, and 
secure the preservation of it. Among all the mul- 
titudes of the people there will be no unlawful con- 
federacies, and among men (in office) there will be 
no bad and selfish combinations ;—let the sovereign 


regulators,’ and Gaubil calls them ‘les huit régles du gouverne- 
ment.’ The phrase means the eight things to be attended to in 
government,—its objects and departments. 

* ©The five dividers of time’ are with Medhurst ‘the five 
arrangers,’ and with Gaubil ‘les cing périodes.’ This division of 
the Great Plan is substantially the same as Y4o’s instructions to his 
astronomers, 

* By ‘royal perfection’ we are to understand the sovereign 
when he is, or has made himself, all that he ought to be. ‘ Perfec- 
tion’ is ‘the utmost point,’ the extreme of excellence, realized in 
the person of the’ sovereign, guiding his administrative measures, 
and serving as an example and attractive influence to all below, 
both ministers and people. 
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establish in (himself) the highest degree and pattern 
of excellence. 

‘Among all the multitudes of the people there 
will be those who have ability to plan and to act, 
and who keep themselves (from evil) :—do you 
keep such in mind; and there will be those who, 
not coming up to the highest point of excellence, 
yet do not involve themselves in evil :—let the 
sovereign receive such. And when a placid satis- 
faction appears in their countenances, and they say, 
‘Our love is fixed on virtue,” do you then confer 
favours on them ;—those men will in this way ad- 
vance to the perfection of the sovereign. Do not 
let him oppress the friendless and childless, nor let 
him fear the high and distinguished. When men 
(in office) have ability and administrative power, 
let them be made still more to cultivate their con- 
duct; and the prosperity of the country will be pro- 
moted. All (such) right men, having a competency, 
will go on in goodness. If you cannot cause them 
to have what they love in their families, they will 
forthwith proceed to be guilty of crime. As to 
those who have not the love of virtue, although 
you confer favours (and emoluments) on them, they 
will (only) involve you in the guilt of employing the 
evil. 

‘ Without deflection, without unevenness, 
Pursue the royal righteousness. 
Without selfish likings, 

Pursue the royal way. 

Without selfish dislikings, 

Pursue the royal path. 

Avoid deflection, avoid partiality ;— 
Broad and long is the royal way. 
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Avoid partiality, avoid deflection ;— 

Level and easy is the royal way. 

Avoid perversity, avoid one-sidedness ;— 

Correct and straight is the royal way. 

(Ever) seek for this perfect excellence, 

(Ever) turn to this perfect excellence.’ 
He went on to say, ‘This amplification of the 
royal perfection contains the unchanging (rule), 
and is the (great) lesson ;—yea, it is the lesson of 
God.* All the multitudes of the people, instructed 
in this amplification of the perfect excellence, and 
carrying it into practice, will thereby approximate 
to the glory of the Son of Heaven, and say, “ The 
Son of Heaven is the parent of the people, and so 
becomes the sovereign of all under the sky.”’ 

vi. ‘Sixth, of the three virtues!1.—The first is 
correctness and straightforwardness; the second, 
strong rule; and the third, mild rule. In peace 
and tranquillity, correctness and straightforwardness 
(must sway); in violence and disorder, strong rule; 
in harmony and order, mild rule. For the reserved 
and retiring there should be (the ‘stimulus of) the 
strong rule ; for the high(-minded) and distinguished, 
(the restraint of) the mild rule. 

‘It belongs only to the sovereign to confer 
dignities and rewards, to display the terrors of 
majesty, and to receive the revenues (of the king- 
dom). There should be no such thing as a minis- 
ter's conferring dignities or rewards, displaying the 
terrors of majesty, or receiving the revenues. Such 


**The three virtues’ are not personal attributes of the sove- 
reign, but characteristics of his rule, the varied manifestations of 
the perfection described in the preceding division. 
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a thing is injurious to the clans, and fatal to the 
states (of the kingdom); smaller affairs are thereby 
managed in a one-sided and perverse manner, and 
the people fall into assumptions and excesses.’ 

vii. ‘Seventh, of the (means for the) examination 
of doubts '-—Officers having been chosen and ap- 
pointed for divining by the tortoise-shell and the 


‘ The practice of divination for the satisfaction of doubts was 
thus used in China from the earliest times. In the Counsels of 
Yii, p. 50, that sage proposes to Shun to submit the question of 
who should be his successor on the throne to divination, and Shun 
replies that he had already done so. Gaubil says that according to 
the Great Plan divination was only used in doubtful cases; but if 
such was the practice of the sages, diviners and soothsayers must 
have formed, as they do now, a considerable and influential class in 
society. The old methods of divination have fallen into disuse, 
and we do not know how far other methods are employed and 
sanctioned by the government. Those old methods were by 
means of the tortoise-shell, and the stalks of the XA? plant. ‘The 
tortoise,’ says At Hsi, ‘after great length of years becomes intelli- 
gent; and the A*Ai plant will yield, when a hundred years old, a 
hundred stalks from one root, and is also a spiritual and intelli- 
gent thing. The two divinations were in reality a questioning of 
spiritual beings, the plant and the shell being employed, because 
of their mysterious intelligence, to indicate their intimations. The 
way of divination by the shell was by the application of fire to 
scorch it till the indications appeared on it; and that by the stalks 
of the plant was to manipulate in a prescribed way forty-nine of 
them, eighteen different times, till the diagrams were formed,’ 

The outer shell of the tortoise was removed, leaving the inner 
portion on which were the marks of the lines of the muscles of the 
creature. This was smeared with a black pigment, and, fire being 
applied beneath, the pigment was examined, and according as it 
had been variously dried by the heat, presented the indications 
mentioned in the text. The AA? plant was probably the Achillea 
millefolium. It is cultivated largely on the mound over the grave 
of Confucius. I brought from that two bundles of the dried stalks 


in 1873. 
[1] * 
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stalks of the Achillea, they are to be charged (on 
occasion) to execute their duties. (In doing this), 
they will find (the appearances of) rain, of clearing 
up, of cloudiness, of want of connexion, and of 
crossing; and the inner and outer diagrams. In 
all (the indications) are seven;—five given by the 
shell, and two by the stalks ; and (by means) of these 
any errors (in the mind) may be traced out. These 
officers having been appointed, when the divination 
is proceeded with, three men are to interpret the 
indications, and the (consenting) words of two of 
them are to be followed.* 

‘When you have doubts about any great matter, 
consult with your own mind; consult with your high 
ministers and officers; consult with the common 
people; consult the tortoise-shell and divining 
stalks. If you, the shell, the stalks, the ministers 
and officers, and the common people, all agree about 
a course, this is what is called a great concord, and 
the result will be the welfare of your person and 
good fortune to your descendants. If you, the shell, 
and the stalks agree, while the ministers, and officers, 
and the common people oppose, the result will be 
fortunate. If the ministers and officers, with the 
shell and stalks, agree, while you and the common 
people oppose, the result will be fortunate. If the 
common people, the shell, and the stalks agree, 
while you, with the ministers and officers, oppose, 
the result will be fortunate. If you and the shell 
agree, while the stalks, with the ministers and 
officers, and the common people, oppose, internal 
operations will be fortunate, and external under- 
takings unlucky. When the shell and stalks are 
both opposed to the views of men, there will be 
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good fortune in being still, and active operations 
will be unlucky.’ * 

‘vill. ‘Eighth, of the various verifications 1.— 
They are rain, sunshine, heat, cold, wind, and 
seasonableness. When the five come, all complete, 
and each in its proper order, (even) the various 
plants will be richly luxuriant. Should any one of 
them be either excessively abundant or excessively 
deficient, there will be evil.* 

‘ There are the favourable verifications?:—namely, 


* P. Gaubil renders by ‘les apparences’ the characters which I 
have translated ‘the various verifications,’ observing that he could 
not find any word which would cover the whole extent of the 
meaning. He says, ‘In the present case, the character signifies 
meteors, phenomena, appearances, but in such sort that these have 
relation to some other things with which they are connected ;— 
the meteor or phenomenon indicates some good or some evil. It 
is a kind of correspondency which is supposed, it appears, to exist 
between the ordinary events of the life of men and the constitution 
of the air, according to the different seasons ;—what is here said 
supposes—I know not what physical speculation of those times. It 
is needless to bring to bear on the text the interpretation of the 
later Chinese, for they are full of false ideas on the subject of 
physics. It may be also that the count of AA? wanted to play the 
physicist on points which he did not know.’ There seems to 
underlie the words of the count that feeling of the harmony 
between the natural and spiritual worlds, which occurs at times to 
most men, and strongly affects minds under deep religious thought 
or on the wings of poetic rapture, but the way in which he en- 
deavours to give the subject a practical application can only be 
characterised as grotesque. 

* Compare with this what is said above on the second division of 
the Plan, ‘the five (personal) matters.’ It is observed here by 3hai 
Khan, the disciple of Kf Hsi, and whose commentary on the Sha 
has, of all others, the greatest authority :—‘ To say that on occasion 
of such and such a personal matter being realized, there will be 
the favourable verification corresponding to it, or that, on occasion 
of the failure of such realization, there will be the corresponding 

tee 
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of gravity, which is emblemed by seasonable rain; 
of orderliness, emblemed by seasonable sunshine; of 
wisdom, emblemed by seasonable heat; of delibera- 
tion, emblemed by seasonable cold; and of sageness, 
emblemed by seasonable wind. There are (also) 
the unfavourable verifications :—namely, of reckless- 
ness, emblemed by constant rain; of assumption, 
emblemed by constant sunshine; of indolence, em- 
blemed by constant heat; of hastiness, emblemed 
by constant cold; and of stupidity, emblemed by 
constant wind.’ * 

He went on to say, ‘The king should examine 
the (character of the whole) year; the high ministers 
and officers (that of) the month; and the inferior 
officers (that of) the day. If, throughout the year, 
the month, the day, there be an unchanging season- 
ableness, all the grains will be matured; the measures 
of government will be wise; heroic men will stand 
forth distinguished; and in the families (of the 
people) there will be peace and prosperity. If, 
throughout the year, the month, the day, the season- 
ableness be interrupted, the various. kinds of grain 
will not be matured ; the measures of government 
will be dark and unwise ; heroic men will be kept in 


unfavourable verification, would betray a pertinacious obtuseness, 
and show that the speaker was not a man to be talked with on the 
mysterious operations of nature. It is not easy to describe the 
reciprocal meeting of Heaven and men. The hidden springs 
touched by failure and success, and the minute influences that 
respond to them :—who can know these but the man that has 
apprehended all truth?’ This is in effect admitting that the state- 
ments in the text can be of no practical use. And the same 
thing is admitted by the latest imperial editors of the Shi on the 
use which the text goes on to make of the thoughtful use of the 
verifications by the king and others. 


% 
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obscurity; and in the families (of the people) there 
will be an absence of repose. 

‘By the common people the stars should be 
examined. Some stars love wind, and some love 
rain. The courses of the sun and moon give winter 
and summer. The way in which the moon follows 
the stars gives wind and rain.’ 

ix. ‘ Ninth, of the five (sources of) happiness .— 
The first is long life; the second, riches; the third, 
soundness of body and serenity of mind; the fourth, 
the love of virtue; and the fifth, fulfilling to the 
end the will (of Heaven).* Of the six extreme 
evils, the first is misfortune shortening the life; the 
second, sickness; the third, distress of mind; the 
fourth, poverty; the fifth, wickedness; the sixth, 
weakness *.’ 


Book V. Tue Hounps oF Lu. 


Lt’ was the name of one of the rude tribes of the west, lying 
beyond the provinces-of Aau. Its situation cannot be more 
exactly defined. Its people, in compliment to king W4, and 
impressed by a sense of his growing power, sent to him some 
of their hounds, and he having received them, or intimated that 
he would do so, the Grand-Guardian remonstrated with him, 
showing that to receive such animals would be contrary to pre- 
cedent, dangerous to the virtue of the sovereign, and was not 
the way to deal with outlying tribes and nations. The Grand- 
Guardian, it is supposed, was the duke of Shao, author of the 
Announcement which forms the twelfth Book of this Part. The 
Book is one of the ‘Instructions’ of the Shf. 


1 It is hardly possible to see how this division enters into the 


scheme of the Great Plan. 
2 «Wickedness’ is, probably, boldness in what is evil, and ‘ weak- 


ness,’ feebleness of will in what is good. 
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1. After the conquest of Shang, the way being 
open to the nine tribes of the {' and the eight of 
the Man!, the western tribe of. Lii sent as tribute 
some of its hounds, on which the Grand-Guardian 
made ‘the Hounds. of Li, by way of instruction 
to the king. 

2. He said, ‘Oh! the intelligent kings paid careful 
attention to their virtue, and the wild tribes on every 
side acknowledged subjection to them. The nearer 
and the more remote all presented the productions 
of their countries,—in robes, food, and vessels for 
use. The kings then displayed the things thus 
drawn forth by their virtue, (distributing them) to 
the (princes of the) states of different surnames from 
their own, (to encourage them) not to neglect their 
duties. The (more) precious things and pieces of 
jade they distributed among their uncles in charge 
of states, thereby increasing their attachment (to the 
throne). The recipients did not despise the things, 
but saw in them the power of virtue. 

‘Complete virtue allows no contemptuous fami- 
liarity. When (a ruler) treats superior men with such 
familiarity, he cannot get them to give him all their 
hearts; when he so treats inferior men, he cannot 
get them to put forth for him all their strength. 
Let him keep from being in bondage to his ears 
and eyes, and strive to be correct in all his measures. 
By trifling intercourse with men, he ruins his virtue ; 
by finding his amusement in things (of mere pleasure), 


* By ‘the nine I and eight Man’ we are to understand generally 
the barbarous tribes lying round the China of Kau. Those tribes 
are variously enumerated in the ancient books. Generally the I 


are assigned to the east, the Zung to the west, the Ti to the 
north, and the Man to the south. 
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he ruins his aims. His aims should repose in what 
is right; he should listen to words (also) in their 
relation to what is right. 

‘When he does not do what is unprofitable to the 
injury of what is profitable, his merit can be com- 
pleted. When he doesnot value strange things to 
the contemning things that are useful, his people 
will be able to supply (all that he needs). (Even) 
dogs and horses that are not native to his country 
he will not keep. Fine birds and strange animals 
he will not nourish in his state. When he does 
not look on foreign things as precious, foreigners 
will come to him; when it is real worth that is 
precious to him, (his own) people near at hand will 
be in a state of repose. 

‘Oh! early and late never be but earnest. If you 
do not attend jealously to your small actions, the 
result will be to affect your virtue in great matters ; 
—in raising a mound of nine fathoms, the work may 
be unfinished for want of one basket (of earth). If 
you really pursue this course (which I indicate), the 
people will preserve their possessions, and the throne 
will descend from generation to generation.’ 


Book VI. THe MeETAL-BouND COFFER. 


A certain chest or coffer, that was fastened with bands of metal, 
and in which important state documents were deposited, plays 
an important part among the incidents of the Book, which is 
therefore called ‘the Metal-bound Coffer.’ To what class 
among the documents of the Shfi it should be assigned is 
doubtful. 

King W4 is very ill, and his death seems imminent. His brother, 
the duke of Ku, apprehensive of the disasters which such an 
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event would occasion to their infant dynasty, conceives the idea 
of dying in his stead, and prays to ‘the three kings,’ their imme- 
diate progenitors, that he might be taken and king Wa left. 
Having done so, and divined that he, was heard, he deposits 
the prayer in the metal-bound coffer. The king gets well, 
and the duke is also spared; but five years later, WG does die, 
and is succeeded by his son, a boy only thirteen years old. 
Rumours are spread abroad that the duke has designs on the 
throne, and he withdraws for a time from the court. At length, 
in the third year of the young king, Heaven interposes. He has 
occasion to open the coffer, and the prayer of the duke is found. 
His devotion to his brother and to the interests of their family 
is brought to light. The boy-monarch weeps because of the 
unjust suspicions he had harboured, and welcomes the duke 
back to court, amid unmistakeable demonstrations of the 
approval of Heaven. 


The whole narrative is a very pleasing episode in the history of 


It 


the times. It divides itself naturally into two chapters :—the 
first, ending with the placing the prayer in the coffer; and the 
second, detailing how it was brought to light, and the conse- 
quences of the discovery. 

is in this Book that we first meet in the Shi with the duke of 
au, a name in Chinese history only second to that of Con- 
fucius. He was the legislator and consolidator of the dynasty of 
au, equally mighty in words and in deeds,—a man of counsel 
and of action. Confucius regarded his memory with reverence, 
and spoke of it as a sign of his own failing powers, that the 
duke of Aau no longer appeared to him in his dreams. He 
was the fourth son of king Wan; his name was Tan, and 
he had for his appanage the territory of Aau, where Than-fa, 
canonized by him as king Thai, first placed the seat of his 


family in B.c. 1327, and hence he is commonly called ‘ the duke 
of Kau.’ 


1. Two years after the conquest of Shang’, the 


king fell ill, and was quite disconsolate. The two 
(other great) dukes? said, ‘ Let us reverently consult 


[TBC L le. 


* These were the duke of Sho, to whom the preceding Book 


is ascribed, and Thai-kung, who became the first of the lords 
of Khi. 
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the tortoise-shell about the king;’ but the duke of 
kau said, ‘You must not so distress our former 
kings?’ He then took the business on himself, and 
reared three altars of earth on the same cleared 
space ; and having made another altar on the south 
of these, and facing the north, he took there his own 
position. Having put a round symbol of jade (on 
each of the three altars), and holding in his hands the 
lengthened symbol (of his own rank), he addressed 
the kings Thai, Ai, and Wan.* 

The (grand) historiographer had written on tablets 
his prayer, which was to this effect :—‘ A.B., your 
great descendant, is suffering from a severe and 
violent disease ;—if you three kings have in heaven 
the charge of (watching over) him, (Heaven's) great 
son, let me Tan be a substitute for his person *. 
I was lovingly obedient to my father ; I am possessed 
of many abilities and arts, which fit me to serve 
spiritual beings. Your great descendant, on the 
other hand, has not so many abilities and arts as 
I, and is not so capable of serving spiritual beings. 
And moreover he was appointed in the hall of God 
to extend his aid all over the kingdom, so that he 
might establish your descendants in this lower earth. 
The people of the four quarters all stand in reverent 


1 He negatives their proposal, having determined to take the 
whole thing on himself. 

2 Two things are here plain :—first, that the duke of Adu offered 
himself to die in the room of his brother; and second, that he 
thought that his offer might somehow be accepted through the 
intervention of the great kings, their progenitors. He proceeds to 
give his reasons for making such an offer, which are sufficiently 
interesting. It was hardly necessary for Chinese scholars to take 
the pains they have done to free the duke from the charge of 
boasting in them, 
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awe of him. Oh! do not let that precious Heaven- 
conferred appointment fall to the ground, and (all 
the long line of) our former kings will also have one 
in whom they can ever rest at our sacrifices.* I will 
now seek for your determination (in this matter) 
from the great tortoise-shell. If you grant me (my 
request), I will take these symbols and this mace, 
and return and wait for your orders. If you do not 
grant it, I will put them by1.’* 

The duke then divined with the three tortoise- 
shells, and all were favourable. He opened with a 
key the place where the (oracular) responses were 
kept, and looked at them, and they also were 
favourable. He said, ‘According to the form (of 
the prognostic) the king will take no injury. I, the 
little child, have got the renewal of his appointment 
from the three kings, by whom a long futurity has 
been consulted for. I have now to wait for the 
issue. They can provide for our One man.’* 

When the duke returned, he placed the tablets 
(of the prayer) in a metal-bound coffer *, and next 
a the king got better. 

Peete a) upon the death of king Wa, (the 
ails s) elder brother, he of Kwan, and his younger 
brothers, spread a baseless report through the king- 


* I suppose that the divination took place before the altars, and 
that a different shell was used to ascertain the mind of each king. 
The oracular responses would be a few lines, kept apart by them- 
selves, and consulted, on occasion, according to certain rules which 
have not come down to the present day. 

* Many scholars think that it was this coffer which contained 
the oracles of divination mentioned above. It may have been so; 
but I rather suppose it to have been different, and a special chest 
in which important archives of the dynasty, to be referred to on 
great emergencies, were kept. 
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dom, to the effect that the duke would do no good 
to the (king’s) young son. On this the duke said to 
the two (other great) dukes, ‘If I do not take the 
law (to these men), I shall not be able to make my 
report to the former kings *.’* 

He resided (accordingly) in the east for two years?, 
when the criminals were taken (and brought to jus- 
tice). Afterwards he made a poem to present to 
the king, and called it ‘the Owl®’ The king on 
his part did not dare to blame the duke. 

In the autumn, when the grain was abundant and 
ripe, but before it was reaped, Heaven sent a great 
storm of thunder and lightning, along with wind, by 
which the grain was all broken down, and great trees 
torn up. The people were greatly terrified; and 
the king and great officers, all in their caps of state, 
proceeded to open the metal-bound coffer and exa- 
mine the writings in it, where they found the words 
of the duke when he took on himself the business 
of being a substitute for king Wa. The two (great) 
dukes and the king asked the historiographer and 
all the other officers (acquainted with the transac- 
tion) about the thing, and they replied, ‘It was 
really thus; but ah! the duke charged us that we 


1 Wf died in B.c. 1116, and was succeeded by his son Sung, 
who is known in history as king Khang, or ‘the Completer.’ 
He was at the time only thirteen years old, and his uncle, the 
duke of Kéu, acted as regent. The jealousy of his elder brother 
Hsien, ‘lord of Kwan,’ and two younger brothers, was excited, and 
they spread the rumour which is referred to, and entered into a 
conspiracy with the son of the tyrant of Shang, to overthrow the 
new dynasty. 

> These two years were spent in military operations against the 
revolters. 

8 See the Book of Poetry, Part I, xv, Ode 2. 
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should not presume to speak about it’ The king 
held the writing in his hand, and wept, saying, ‘We 
need not (now) go on reverently to divine. For- 
merly the duke was thus earnest for the royal House, 
but I, being a child, did not know it. Now Heaven 
has moved its terrors to display his virtue. That I, 
the little child, (now) go with my new views and 
feelings to meet him, is what the rules of propriety 
of our kingdom require. * 

The king then went out to the borders (to meet 
the duke), when Heaven sent down rain, and, by 
virtue of a contrary wind, the grain all rose up. 
The two (great) dukes gave orders to the people 
to take up the trees that had fallen and replace 
them. The year then turned out very fruitful.* 


Book VII. ‘:THre Great ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tuts ‘Great Announcement’ was called forth by the emergency 
referred to in the second chapter of the last Book. The 
prefatory notice says, ‘When king Wa had deceased, the three 
overseers and the wild tribes of the Hwéai rebelled. The duke 
of Kau acted as minister for king Ahang, and having purposed 
to make an end of the House of Yin (or Shang), he made ‘the 
Great Announcement.’ Such was the occasion on which the 
Book was composed. The young king speaks in it the words 
and sentiments of the duke of Kau; and hence the style in 
which it commences, ‘ The king speaks to the following effect.’ 

The young sovereign speaks of the responsibility lying on him to 
maintain the kingdom gained by the virtues and prowess of his 
father, and of the senseless movements of the House of Shang 
to regain its supremacy. He complains of the reluctance of 
many of the princes and high officers to second him in putting 
down revolt, and proclaims with painful reiteration the support 
and assurances of success which he has received from the 
divining shell. His traitorous uncles, who were confederate 
with the son of the tyrant of Shang, are only alluded to. 
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1. The king speaks to the following effect:—‘ Ho! 
I make a great announcement to you, (the princes 
of) the many states, and to you, the managers of my 
affairs.—We are unpitied, and Heaven sends down 
calamities on our House, without the least inter- 
mission .* It greatly occupies my thoughts that I, 
so very young, have inherited this illimitable patri- 
mony with its destinies and domains. I cannot 
display wisdom and lead the people to prosperity ; 
and how much less should I be able to reach the 
knowledge of the decree of Heaven!* Yes, I who 
am but a little child am in the position of one who 
has to go through a deep water ;—I must go and seek 
where I can cross over. I must diffuse the elegant 
institutions of my predecessor and display the 
appointment which he received (from Heaven) ;— 
so shall I not be forgetful of his great work. Nor 
shall I dare to restrain the majesty of Heaven in 
sending down its inflictions (on the criminals) *.’* 

2. ‘The Tranquillizing king * left to me the great 
precious tortoise-shell, to bring into connexion with 
me the intelligence of Heaven. I divined by it, and 
it told me that there would be great trouble in the 
region of the west‘, and that the western people 
would not be still*.* Accordingly we have these 
senseless movements. Small and reduced as Yin 


1 With reference, probably, to the early death of his father, and 
the revolt that followed quickly upon it. 

2 The duke had made up his mind that he would deal stern 
justice even on his own brothers. 

§ King Wa. 

¢ The troubles arose in the east, and not in the west. We 
do not know the facts in the state of the kingdom sufficiently to 
explain every difficulty in these Books. Perhaps the oracular 
response had been purposely ambiguous. 
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now is, (its prince) greatly dares to take in hand its 
(broken) line. Though Heaven sent down its terrors 
(on his House), yet knowing of the evils in our 
kingdom, and that the people are not tranquil, he 
says, “I will recover (my patrimony) ;” and so (he 
wishes to) make our Au a border territory again. 

‘One day there was a senseless movement, and 
the day after, ten men of worth appeared among the 
people, to help me to go forward to restore tran- 
quillity and perpetuate the plans (of my father) '. 
The great business I am engaging in will (thus) 
have a successful issue. I have divined (also) by the 
tortoise-shell, and always got a favourable response.* 
Therefore I tell you, the princes of my friendly states, 
and you, the directors of departments, my officers, 
and the managers of my affairs,——I have obtained 
a favourable reply to my divinations. I will go for- 
ward with you from all the statgs, and punish those 
vagabond and transported ministers of Yin.’ 

3. ‘(But) you the princes of the various states, 
and you the various officers and managers of my 
affairs, all retort on me, saying, ‘“‘ The hardships will 
be great, and that the people are not quiet has its 
source really in the king's palace and in the mansions 
of the princes in that (rebellious) state?. We little 
ones, and the old and reverend men as well, think 
the expedition ill-advised ;—why does your Majesty 
not go contrary to the divinations ?” I, in my youth, 
(also) think continually of these hardships, and say, 


* Who these ‘ten men of worth’ were, we do not know, nor 
the circumstances in which they came forward to help the 
government. 

* Here is an allusion, as plain as the duke could permit himself 
to make, to the complicity of his brothers in the existing troubles. 
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Alas! these senseless movements will deplorably 
afflict the wifeless men and widows! But I am the 
servant of Heaven, which has assigned me this 
great task, and laid the hard duty on my person.* 
I therefore, the young one, do not pity myself; and 
it would be right in you, the many officers, the 
directors of departments, and the managers of my 
affairs, to comfort me, saying, ‘“‘ Do not be distressed 
with sorrow. We shall surely complete the plans of 
your Tranquillizing father.” 

‘Yes, I, the little child, dare not disregard the 
charge of God?.* Heaven, favourable to the Tran- 
quillizing king, gave such prosperity to our small 
country of Aau. The Tranquillizing king divined 
and acted accordingly, and so he calmly received 
his (great) appointment. Now when Heaven is 
(evidently) aiding the people, how much more should 
we follow the indications of the shell! Oh! the 
clearly intimated will of Heaven is to be feared :— 
it is to help my great inheritance!’ * 

4. The king says, ‘ You, who are the old ministers, 
are fully able to remember the past; you know how 
great was the toil of the Tranquillizing king. Where 
Heaven (now) shuts up (our path) and distresses us, 
is the place where I must accomplish my work :-— 
I dare not but do my utmost to complete the plans 
of the Tranquillizing king. It is on this account that 
I use such efforts to remove the doubts and carry 
forward the inclinations of the princes of my friendly 
states. And Heaven assists me with sincere expres- 
sions of (sympathy), which I have ascertained among 


1 Probably the charge understood to be conveyed by the result 
of the divinations spoken of above. 
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the people ;—how dare I but aim at the completion 
of the work formerly begun by the Tranquillizer ? 
Heaven, moreover, is thus toiling and distressing the 
people ;—it is as if they were suffering from disease ; 
how dare I allow (the appointment) which my pre- 
decessor, the Tranquillizer, received, to be without its 
happy fulfilment ?’ * 

The king says, ‘ Formerly, at the initiation of this 
expedition, I spoke of its difficulties, and thought of 
them daily. But when a deceased father, (wishing) 
to build a house, had laid out the plan, if his son be 
unwilling to raise up the hall, how much less will he 
be willing to complete the roof! Or if the father 
had broken up the ground, and his son be unwilling 
to sow the seed, how much less will he be willing to 
reap the crop! Insuch a case could the father, (who 
had himself) been so reverently attentive (to his 
objects), have been willing to say, “I have a son 
who will not abandon his patrimony ?”—How dare 
I therefore but use all my powers to give a happy 
settlement to the great charge entrusted to the 
Tranquillizing king ? If among the friends of an elder 
brother or a deceased father there be those who 
attack his son, will the elders of the people encou- 
rage (the attack), and not (come to the) rescue ?’ 

5. The king says, ‘Oh! take heart, ye princes of 
the various states, and ye managers of my affairs. 
The enlightening of the country was from the wise, 
even from the ten men! who obeyed and knew the 


* «The ten men’ here can hardly be the ‘ten men of worth’ 
above in the second chapter. We must find them rather in the 
‘ten virtuous men, one in heart and one in practice, capable 
of good,’ mentioned by king Wf, in the second Part of the 
Great Declaration. 
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charge of God,* and the real assistance given by 
Heaven. At that time none of you presumed to 
change the rules (prescribed by the Tranquillizing 
king). And now when Heaven is sending down 
calamity on the country of Au, and the authors of 
these great distresses (make it appear on a grand 
scale as if) the inmates of a house were mutually 
to attack one another, you are without any know- 
ledge that the decree of Heaven is not to be 
changed ! * 

‘T ever think and say, Heaven in destroying Yin was 
doing husbandman’s work'!;—how dare I but complete 
the work on my fields? Heaven will thereby show 
its favour to my predecessor, the Tranquillizer. How 
should I be all for the oracle of divination, and pre- 
sume not to follow (your advice) ?* I am following 
the Tranquillizer, whose purpose embraced all within 
the limits of the land. How much more must I 
proceed, when the divinations are all favourable! It 
is on these accounts that I make this expedition in 
force to the east. There is no mistake about the 
decree of Heaven. The indications given by the 
tortoise-shell are all to the same effect.’ * 


Boox VIII. Ture Cuarce to THE Count oF WEL. 


Tue count of Wei was fhe principal character in the eleventh 
Book of the last Part, from which it appeared that he was 
a brother of the tyrant Aéu-hsin. We saw how his friends 
advised him to withdraw from the court of Shang, and save 


1 That is, thorough work,—clearing the ground of weeds, and 
not letting their roots remain. 
[1] M 
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himself from the destruction that was impending over their 
House. He had done so, and king Wf had probably continued 
him in the possession of his appanage of Wei, while W-kang, 
the son of the tyrant, had been spared, and entrusted with the 
duty of continuing the sacrifices to the great Thang and the 
other sovereigns of the House of Shang. Now that Wa-kang 
has been punished with death for his rebellion, the duke of Aau 
summons the count of Wei to court, and in the name of king 
Khang invests him with the dukedom of Sung, corresponding 
to the present department of Kwei-teh, Ho-nan, there to be the 
representative of the line of the departed kings of Shang. 


The king speaks to the following effect :—‘ Ho! 
eldest son of the king of Yin, examining into anti- 
quity, (I find) that the honouring of the virtuous 
(belongs to their descendants) who resemble them 
in worth, and (I appoint) you to continue the line 
of the kings your ancestors, observing their ceremo- 
nies and taking care of their various relics. Come 
(also) as a guest to our royal House}, and enjoy the 
prosperity of our kingdom, for ever and ever without 
end. 

‘Oh! your ancestor, Thang the Successful, was 
reverent and sage, (with a virtue) vast and deep. 
The favour and help of great Heaven lighted upon 
him, and he grandly received its appointment, to 
soothe the people by his gentleness, and remove the 
wicked oppressions from which they were suffering.* 
His achievements affected his age, and his virtue 
was transmitted to his posterity. And you are the 
one who pursue and cultivate lvis plans ;—this praise 


* Under the dynasty of Aau, the representatives of the two 
previous dynasties of Shang and Hsia were distinguished above 
the other princes of the kingdom, and denominated ‘guests’ of 
the sovereign, coming to his court and assisting in the services 
in his ancestral temple, nearly on a footing of equality with him, 
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has belonged to you for long. Reverently and care- 
fully have you discharged your filial duties : gravely 
and respectfully you behave to spirits and to men.* 
I admire your virtue, and pronounce it great and not 
to be forgotten. God will always enjoy your offer- 
ings; the people will be reverently harmonious 
(under your sway).* I raise you therefore to the 
rank of high duke, to rule this eastern part of our 
great Jand?. 

‘Be reverent. Go and diffuse abroad your instruc- 
tions. Be carefully observant of your robes and 
(other accompaniments of) your appointment?; follow 
and observe the proper statutes ;—so as to prove 
a bulwark to the royal House. Enlarge (the fame 
of) your meritorious ancestor; be a law to your 
people ;—so as for ever to preserve your dignity. 
(So also) shall you be a help to me, the One man ; 
future ages will enjoy (the benefit of) your virtue; 
all the states will take you for a pattern ;—and thus 
you will make our dynasty of Adu never weary 
of you. 

‘Oh! go, and be prosperous. Do not disregard 
my charge.’ 


1 Sung lay east from Fang and Hao, the capitals of Wan and 
Wa, which were in the present department of Hsi-an, Shen-hsi. 

2 Meaning probably that he was to bear in mind that, however 
illustrious his descent, he was still a subject of the king of Kau. 
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Book IX. 


Tue ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE PRINCE OF KHANG. 


Or the ten sons of king Wan, the ninth was called Fang, and 
is generally spoken of as Khang Sha, or ‘the uncle, (the prince 
of) Khang.’ We must conclude that Khang was the name 
of Fang’s appanage, somewhere in the royal domain. This 
Book contains the charge given to him on his appointment 
to be marquis of Wei (the Chinese name is quite different from 
that of the appanage of the count of Wei), the chief city of 
which was Kéo-ko, that had been the capital of Kau-hsin. It 
extended westward from the present Khai Aau, department 
Ta-ming, Kih-li, to the borders of the departments of Wei-hui 
and Hwai-kAing, Ho-nan. 

The Book is called an ‘Announcement,’ whereas it properly 
belongs to the class of ‘Charges.’ Whether the king who 
speaks in it, and gives the charge be Wd, or his son king K/ang, 
is a point on which there is much difference of opinion among 
Chinese critics. The older view that the appointment of Fang 
to be marquis of Wei, and ruler of that part of the people 
who might be expected to cling most tenaciously to the memory 
of the Shang dynasty, took place after the death of Wé-kang, 
the son of the tyrant, and was made by the duke of au, in 
the name of king Aang, is on the whole attended with the 
fewer difficulties. é 

The first paragraph, which appears within brackets, does not 
really belong to this Book, but to the thirteenth, where it 
will be found again. How it got removed from its proper 
place, and prefixed to the charge to the prince of Khang, is 
a question on which it is not necessary to enter. The key-note 
of the whole charge is in what is said, at the commencement 
of the first of the five chapters into which I have divided it, 
about king Wan, that ‘he was able to illustrate his virtue and 
be careful in the use of punishments.’ The first chapter cele- 
brates the exhibition of these two things given by Wan, whereby 
he laid the foundations of the great destiny of his House, and 
set an example to his descendants. The second inculcates on 
Fang how he should illustrate his virtue, as the basis of his 
good government of the people entrusted to him. The third 
inculcates on him how he should be careful in the use of 
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punishments, and sets forth the happy effects of his being so. 
The fourth insists on the influence of virtue, as being superior 
in government to that of punishment, and how punishments 
should all be regulated by the ruler’s virtue. The last chapter 
winds the subject up with a reference to the uncertainty of the 
appointments of Heaven, and their dependance for permanence 
on the discharge of the duties connected with them by those 
on whom they have lighted. 

[On the third month, when the moon began to 
wane, the duke of Aau commenced the foundations, 
and proceeded to build the new great city of Lo, of 
the eastern states. The people from every quarter 
assembled in great harmony. From the Hau, Tien, 
Nan, 3hai, and Wei domains, the various officers 
stimulated this harmony of the people, and intro- 
duced them to the business there was to be done 
for Kau. The duke encouraged all to diligence, and 
made a great announcement about the performance 
(of the works). ] 

1. The king speaks to this effect :—‘ Head of the 
princes', and my younger brother?, little one’, Fang, 
it was your greatly distinguished father, the king 
Wan, who was able to illustrate his virtue and be care- 
ful in the use of punishments. He did not dare to 
treat with contempt (even) wifeless men and widows. 
He employed the employable, and revered the reve- 
rend; he was terrible to those who needed to be 
awed :—so getting distinction among the people. 
It was thus he laid the foundations of (the sway 
of) our small portion of the kingdom %, and the one 


1 Fang had, no doubt, been made chief or leader of all the 
feudal lords in one of the Adu or provinces of the kingdom. 

2 The duke of Adu, though speaking in the name of king 
Khang, yet addresses Fang from the standpoint of his own 
relation to him. 

8 Referring to the original principality of Adu. 
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or two (neighbouring) regions were brought under 
his improving influence, until throughout our western 
land all placed in him their reliance. The fame 
of him ascended up to the high God, and God 
approved. Heaven accordingly gave a grand charge 
to king W&n, to exterminate the great (dynasty of) 
Yin, and grandly receive its appointment, so that 
the various countries belonging to it and their 
peoples were brought to an orderly condition.* 
Then your unworthy elder brother! exerted him- 
self; and thus it is that you Fang, the little one, 
are here in this eastern region.’ 

2. The king says, ‘Oh! Fang, bear these things 
in mind. Now (your success in the management of) 
the people will depend on your reverently following 
your father Wan;—do you carry out his virtuous 
words which you have heard, and clothe yourself 
with them. (Moreover), where you go, seek out 
among (the traces of) the former wise kings of Yin 
what you may use in protecting and regulating their 
people. (Again), you must in the remote distance 
study the (ways of) the old accomplished men of 
Shang, that you may establish your heart, and know 
how to instruct (the people). (Further still), you 
must search out besides what is to be learned of the 
wise kings of antiquity, and employ it in tranquil- 
lizing and protecting the people. (Finally), enlarge 
(your thoughts) to (the comprehension of all) 
heavenly (principles), and virtue will be richly dis- 


played in your person, so that you will not render 
nugatory the king’s charge.’ 


‘Is it strange that the duke should thus speak of king Wf? 
Should we not think the better of him for it ? 
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The king says, ‘Oh! Fang, the little one, be 
respectfully careful, as if you were suffering from 
a disease. Awful though Heaven be, it yet helps 
the sincere.* The feelings of the people can for 
the most part be discerned; but it is difficult to 
preserve (the attachment of) the lower classes. 
Where you go, employ all your heart. Do not 
seek repose, nor be fond of ease and pleasure. 
I have read the saying,—“ Dissatisfaction is caused 
not so much by great things, or by small things, as 
by (a ruler’s) observance of principle or the reverse, 
and by his energy of conduct or the reverse.” Yes, it 
is yours, O little one,—it is your business to enlarge 
the royal (influence), and to protect the people of 
Yin in harmony with their feelings. Thus also shall 
you assist the king, consolidating the appointment of 
Heaven, and renovating the people.’ * 

a4 lhe king says, “Oh! Hang, deal reverently 
and intelligently in your infliction of punishments. 
When men commit small crimes, which are not mis- 
chances, but purposed, they of themselves doing 
what is contrary to the laws intentionally, though 
their crimes be but small, you may not but put 
them to death. But in the case of great crimes, 
which were not purposed, but from mischance and 
misfortune, accidental, if the transgressors confess 
their guilt without reserve, you must not put them 
to death.’ 

The king says, ‘Oh! Fang, there must be the 
orderly regulation (of this matter). When you show 
a great discrimination, subduing (men’s hearts), the 
people will admonish one another, and strive to be 
obedient. (Deal firmly yet tenderly with evil), as if 
-it were a disease in your own person, and the people 
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will entirely put away their faults. (Deal with them) 
as if you were protecting your own infants, and the 
people will be tranquil and orderly. It is not you, 
© Fang, who (can presume to) inflict a (severe) 
punishment or death upon a man ;—do not, to please 
yourself, so punish a man or put him to death.’ 
Moreover, he’ says, ‘It is not you, O Fang, who 
(can presume to inflict a lighter punishment), cutting 
off a man’s nose or ears ;—do not, to please yourself, 
cause a man’s nose or ears to be cut off.’ 

The king says, ‘In things beyond (your immediate 
supervision), have laws set forth which the officers 
may observe, and these should be the penal laws of 
Yin which were rightly ordered.’ He also says, 
‘In examining the evidence in (criminal) cases, 
reflect upon it for five or six days, yea, for ten days 
or three months. You may then boldly come toa 
decision in such cases1.’ 

The king says, ‘In setting forth the business of 
the laws, the punishments will be determined by (what 
were) the regular laws of Yin. But you must see 
that those punishments, and (especially) the penalty 
of death, be righteous. And you must not let them 
be warped to agree with your own inclinations, 
O Fang. Then shall they be entirely accordant 
with right, and you may say, “ They are properly 
ordered ;” yet you must say (at the same time), 
‘Perhaps they are not yet entirely accordant with 
right.” Yes, though you are the little one, who has 
a heart like you, O Fang? My heart and my virtue 
are also known to you. 


" This is supposed to refer to a case where guilt would involve 
death, so that there could be no remedying a wrong decision. 
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‘All who of themselves commit crimes, robbing, 
stealing, practising villainy and treachery, and who 
kill men or violently assault them to take their 
property, being reckless and fearless of death ;— 
these are abhorred by all.’ 

The king says, ‘O Fang, such great criminals are 
greatly abhorred, and how much more (detestable) 
are the unfilial and unbrotherly!—as the son who 
does not reverently discharge his duty to his father, 
but greatly wounds his father’s heart, and the father 
who can (no longer) love his son, but hates him; as 
the younger brother who does not think of the mani- 
fest will of Heaven, and refuses to respect his elder 
brother, and the elder brother who does not think 
of the toil of their parents in bringing up their chil- 
dren, and is very unfriendly to his junior. If we 
who are charged with government do not treat 
parties who proceed to such wickedness as offenders, 
the laws (of our nature) given by Heaven to our 
people will be thrown into great disorder and 
destroyed. You must resolve to deal speedily with 
such according to the penal laws of king Wan, 
punishing them severely and not pardoning. 

‘Those who are disobedient (to natural principles) 
are to be thus subjected to the laws ;—how much 
more the officers employed in your state as the 
instructors of the youth, the heads of the official 
departments, and the smaller officers charged with 
their several commissions, when they propagate 
other lessons, seeking the praise of the people, not 
thinking (of their duty), nor using (the rules for 
their offices), but distressing their ruler! These lead 
on (the people) to wickedness, and are an abomina- 
tion to me. Shall they be let alone? Do you 
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speedily, according to what is right, put them to 
death. 

‘And you will be yourself ruler and president ;— 
if you cannot manage your own household, with 
your smaller officers, and the heads of departments 
in the state, but use only terror and violence, you 
will greatly set aside the royal charge, and be trying 
to regulate your state contrary to virtue. You must 
in everything reverence the statutes, and proceed by 
them to the happy rule of the people. There were 
the reverence of king Wan and his caution ;—in 
proceeding by them to the happy rule of the people, 
say, “If I could only attain to them—.” So will 
you make me, the One man, to rejoice.’ 

4. The king says, ‘O Fang, when I think clearly 
of the people, I see that they should be led (by 
example) to happiness and tranquillity. I think of 
the virtue of the former wise kings of Yin, whereby 
they tranquillized and regulated the people, and 
rouse myself to make it my own. Moreover, the 
people now are sure to follow a leader. If one do 
not lead them, he cannot be said to exercise a 
government in their state.’ 

The king says, ‘O Fang, I cannot dispense with 
the inspection (of the ancients), and I make this 
declaration to you about virtue in the use of punish- 
ments. Now the people are not quiet; they have 
not yet stilled their minds; notwithstanding my 
leading of them, they have not come to accord (with 
my government). I clearly consider that severe as 
are the inflictions of Heaven on me, I dare not 
murmur. The crimes (of the people), though they 
were not great or many, (would all be chargeable 
on me), and how much more shall this be said 
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when the report of them goes up so manifestly to 
heaven !’ 

The king says, ‘Oh! Fang, be reverent! Do not 
what will cause murmurings; and do not use bad 
counsels and uncommon ways. With the determina- 
tion of sincerity, give yourself to imitate the active 
virtue (of the ancients). Hereby give repose to 
your mind, examine your virtue, send far forward 
your plans; and thus by your generous forbearance 
you will make the people repose in what is good, 
and I shall not have to blame you or cast you off.’ 

5. The king says, ‘Oh! you, Fang, the little one, 
(Heaven’s) appointments are not unchanging.* Think 
of this, and do not make me deprive you of your 
dignity. Make illustrious the charge which you 
have received; exalt (the instructions) which you 
have heard, and tranquillize and regulate the people 
accordingly.’ 

The king speaks to this effect: ‘Go, Fang. Do 
not disregard the statutes you should reverence ; 
hearken to what I have told you;—so shall you 
among the people of Yin enjoy (your dignity), and 
hand it down to your posterity.’ 


Book X. 


Tue ANNOUNCEMENT ABOUT DRUNKENNESS. 


Tus Announcement was, like the last, made to Fang, the 
prince of Khang, about the time when he was invested with 
the principality of Wei. Mention has often been made in 
previous documents of the Shfi of the drunken debauchery of 
Kieh as the chief cause of the downfal of the dynasty of Hsia, 
and of the same vice in A‘du-hsin, the last of the kings of 
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Shang. The people of Shang had followed the example of 
their sovereign, and drunkenness, with its attendant immoralities, 
characterised both the highest and lowest classes of society. 
One of Fing’s most difficult tasks in his administration would 
be, to correct this evil habit, and he is called in this Book to 
the undertaking. He is instructed in the proper use and the 
allowable uses of spirits ; the disastrous consequences of drunken- 
ness are set forth; and he is summoned to roll back the flood 
of its desolation from his officers and people. 

I have divided the Book into two chapters :—the one preliminary, 
showing the original use and the permissible uses of ardent 
spirits; the other, showing how drunkenness had proved the 
ruin of the Shang dynasty, and how they of Aau, and par- 
ticularly Fang in Wei, should turn the lesson to account. 

The title might be translated—‘ The Announcement about Spirits,’ 
but the cursory reader would most readily suppose that the 
discourse was about Spiritual Beings. The Chinese term Ait, 
that is here employed, is often translated by wine, but it denotes, 
it seems to me, ardent spirits. As Gaubil says, ‘We have 
here to do with le vin du riz, the art of which was dis- 
covered, according to most writers, in the time of Yii, the 
founder of the first dynasty. ‘The grape was not introduced to 
China till that of the first Han,’ 

[Since the above sentences were in manuscript, the Rev. Dr. 
Edkins of Pekin has stated at a meeting of the North-China 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and in a letter to myself 
(April 24th), that he has lately investigated the question whether 
the Ait of the ancient Chinese was spirits or not, and found 
that distillation was first known in China in the Mongol or 
Yiian dynasty (a.p. 1280-1367), so that the Arabs must have 
the credit of the invention ; that the process in making Aid was 
brewing, or nearly so, but, as the term beer is inadmissible in 
a translation of the classics, he would prefer to use the term 
wine; and that Aifi with Shao (‘fired,’ ‘ardent’) before it, 
means spirits, but without Shao, it means wine. 

If the whole process of Dr. Edkins’ investigation were before me, 
I should be glad to consider it, and not hesitate to alter my 
own view, if I saw reason to do so. Meanwhile, what he says 
makes me glad that I adopted ‘the Announcement about 
Drunkenness’ as the title of this chapter. It is drunkenness, 


by whatever liquor occasioned, that the king of Kau condemns 
and denounces. 
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What we commonly understand by wine is never intended by 
Ait in the Chinese classics, and therefore I cannot use that 
term. After searching as extensively as I could do in this 
country, since I received Dr. Edkins’ letter, I have found nothing 
to make me think that the Chinese term is not properly trans- 
lated by ‘ spirits.’ 

Dr. Williams, in his Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Language 
(Shanghai, 1874), gives this account of Kia :— Liquor; it in- 
cludes spirits, wine, beer, and other drinks. The Chinese make 
no wine, and chiefly distil their liquors, and say that Ti Khang, 
a woman of the T? tribes, first made it.’ This account is to a 
considerable extent correct. The Chinese distil their liquors. 
I never saw beer or porter of native production among them, 
though according to Dr. Edkins they had been brewing ‘or 
nearly so’ for more than 3000 years. Among his examples of 
the use of Xifi, Williams gives the combinations of ‘red Kia’ 
for claret, ‘white Ait’ for sherry, and ‘pi (simply phonetical) 
Kit’ for beer, adding that they ‘are all terms of foreign origin.’ 
What he says about the traditional account of the first maker of 
Kit is not correct. It is said certainly that this was Ti Khang, 
but who he was, or when he lived, I have never been able to 
discover. Some identify him with f-t?, said by Williams to have 
been ‘a woman of the Tf? tribes.’ The attributing of the invention 
to 1-tt is probably an independent tradition. We find it in the 
‘Plans of the Warring States’ (ch. xiv, art. ro), a work covering 
about four centuries from the death of Confucius :—‘ Anciently, 
the daughter of the T? ordered f-ti to make Xifi. She admired it, 
and presented some to Yii, who drank it, and found it pleasant. 
He then discarded f-t?, and denounced the use of such generous 
Kit, saying, “In future ages there are sure to be those who by 
Kit will lose their states.”’ According to this tradition intoxi- 
cating Xia was known in the time of Yii—in the twenty-third 
century B.c. The daughter of the Ti? would be Yii’s wife, and 
{-tt would probably be their cook. It does not appear as the 
name of a woman, or one from the wild T? tribes. 

With regard to the phrase Shao Kid, said to be the proper term 
for ardent spirits, and unknown in China till the Yiian dynasty, 
a reference to the Khang-hst Tonic Thesaurus of the language 
will show instances of its use as early at least as the Thang 
dynasty (a. D. 618-906). | 


1. The king speaks to the following effect :—‘ Do 
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you clearly make known my great commands in the 
country of Mei? 

‘When your reverent father, the king Wan, laid 
the foundations of our kingdom in the western 
region, he delivered announcements and cautions 
to (the princes of) the various regions, and to all 
his (high) officers, with their assistants, and the 
managers of affairs, saying, morning and evening, 
“ At sacrifices spirits should be employed.” * When 
Heaven was sending down its favouring decree, and 
laying the foundations of (the eminence of) our 
people, (spirits) were used only at the great sacri- 
fices. When Heaven sends down its terrors, and 
our people are thereby greatly disorganized and lose 
their virtue, this may be traced invariably to their 
indulgence in spirits; yea, the ruin of states, small 
and great, (by these terrors), has been caused inva- 
riably by their guilt in the use of spirits *. 


* There is a place called ‘the village of Mei, in the north of 
the present district of AAi, department Wei-hui, Ho-nan ;—a relic 
of the ancient name of the whole territory. The royal domain 
of Shang, north from the capital, was all called Mei. , Fang’s 
principality of Wei must have embraced most of it. 

* Kf Hs? says upon the meaning of the expressions ‘ Heaven 
was sending down its favouring decree’ (its order to make Xiti, as 
he understood the language), and ‘when Heaven sends down its 
terrors, in this paragraph :—‘ Aang Nan-hsien has brought out the 
meaning of these two statements much better than any of the 
critics who went before him, to the following effect:—iti is a 
thing intended to be used in offering sacrifices and in entertaining 
guests ;—such employment of it is what Heaven has prescribed. 
But men by their abuse of Aifi come to lose their virtue, and 
destroy their persons ;—such employment of it is what Heaven has 
annexed its terrors to. The Buddhists, hating the use of things 
where Heaven sends down its terrors, put away as well the use of 
them which Heaven has prescribed. It is not so with us of the 
learned (i.e, the Confucian or orthodox) school ;—we only put 
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‘King Wan admonished and instructed the young 
nobles, who were charged with office or in any em- 
ployment, that they should not ordinarily use spirits ; 
and throughout all the states, he required that such 
should drink spirits only on, occasion of sacrifices, 
and that then virtue should preside so that there 
might be no drunkenness?’ 

He said, ‘Let my people teach their young men 
that they are to love only the productions of the 
soil, for so will their hearts be good. Let the young 
also hearken wisely to the constant ‘instructions of 
their fathers; and let them look at all virtuous 
actions, whether great or small, in the same light 
(with watchful heed). 

‘(Ye people of) the land of Mei, if you can employ 
your limbs, largely cultivating your millets, and 
hastening about in the service of your fathers and 
elders; and if, with your carts and oxen, you traffic 
diligently to a distance, that you may thereby filially 
minister to your parents; then, when your parents 
are happy, you may set forth your spirits clear and 
strong, and use them’. 

‘Hearken constantly to my instructions, all ye my 
(high) officers and ye heads of departments, all ye, 
my noble chiefs ;—when ye have largely done your 


away the use of things to which Heaven has annexed its terrors, 
and the use of them, of which it approves, remains as a matter 
of course.’ 

1 In sacrificing, the fragrant odour of spirits was supposed to be 
acceptable to the Beings worshipped. Here the use of spirits 
seems to be permitted in moderation to the worshippers after the 
sacrifices. Observe how king Wan wished to guard the young 
from acquiring the habit of drinking spirits. 

2 Here is another permissible use of spirits ;—at family feasts, 
with a view especially to the comfort of the aged. 
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duty in ministering to your aged, and serving your 
ruler, ye may eat and drink freely and to satiety. 
And to speak of greater things:—when you can 
maintain a constant, watchful examination of your- 
selves, and your conduct is in accordance with correct 
virtue, then may you present the offerings of sacri- 
fice,* and at the same time indulge yourselves in 
festivity. In such case you will indeed be ministers 
doing right service to your king, and Heaven like- 
wise will approve your great virtue, so that you 
shall never be forgotten in the royal House.’ * 

2. The king says, ‘O Fang, in our western region, 
the princes of states, and the young (nobles), sons 
of the managers of affairs, who in former days 
assisted king Wan, were all able to obey his lessons, 
and abstain from excess in the use of spirits; and 
so it is that I have now received the appointment 
which belonged to Yin.’ 

The king says, ‘O Fang, I have heard it said, 
that formerly the first wise king of Yin manifested 
a reverential awe of the bright principles of Heaven 
and of the lower people, acting accordingly, stead- 
fast in his virtue, and holding fast his wisdom.* 
From him, Thang the Successful, down to Ti-yi}, 
all completed their royal virtue and revered their 
chief ministers, so that their managers of affairs 
respectfully discharged their helping duties, and 
dared not to allow themselves in idleness and 
pleasure;—how much less would they dare to 
indulge themselves in drinking! Moreover, in the 
exterior domains, (the princes of) the Hau, Tien, 


* Ti-yf was the father of A’du-hsin, the twenty-seventh Shang 
sovereign. The sovereigns between Thang and him had not all 
been good, but the duke of Adu chooses here to say so. 
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Nan, and Wei (states) 1, with their presiding chiefs ; 
and in the interior domain, all the various officers, 
the directors of the several departments, the inferior 
officers and employés, the heads of great houses, and 
the men of distinguished name living in retirement, all 
eschewed indulgence in spirits. Not only did they 
not dare to indulge in them, but they had not leisure 
to do so, being occupied with helping to complete 
the sovereign’s virtue and make it more illustrious, 
and helping the directors of affairs reverently to 
attend to his service. 

‘I have heard it said likewise, that the last 
successor of those kings was addicted to drink, so 
that no charges came from him brightly before the 
people, and he was (as if) reverently and unchangingly 
bent on doing and cherishing what provoked resent- 
ment. Greatly abandoned to extraordinary lewdness 
and dissipation, for pleasure’s sake he sacrificed all 
his majesty. The people were all sorely grieved 
and wounded in heart; but he gave himself wildly 
up to drink, not thinking of restraining himself, but 
continuing his excess, till his mind was frenzied, and 
he had no fear of death. His crimes (accumulated) 
in the capital of Shang; and though the extinction 
of the dynasty (was imminent), this gave him no 
concern, and he wrought not that any sacrifices of 
fragrant virtue might ascend to Heaven.* The 
rank odour of the people’s resentments, and the 
drunkenness of his herd of creatures, went loudly 
up on high, so that Heaven sent down ruin on Yin, 


1 These were the first, second, third, and fifth domains or terri- 
torial divisions of the land under Adu, counting back from the 
royal domain. It appears here that an arrangement akin to that of 
KAu had been made in the time of Shang. 


[1] a 
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and showed no love for it,—because of such excesses. 
There is not any cruel oppression of Heaven; people 
themselves accelerate their guilt, (and its punish- 
ment.) ’* 

The king says,*O Fang, 1 make you this long 
announcement, not (for the pleasure of doing so) ; 
but the ancients have said, “ Let not men look into 
water ; let them look into the glass of other people.” 
Now that Yin has lost its appointment, ought we 
not to look much to it as our glass, (and learn) how 
to secure the repose of our time? I say to you,— 
Strenuously warn the worthy ministers of Yin, and 
(the princes) in the Hau, the Tien, the Nan, and 
the Wei domains; and still more your friends, the 
great Recorder and the Recorder of the Interior, 
and all your worthy ministers, the heads of great 
Houses ; and still more those whom you serve, with 
whom you calmly discuss matters, and who carry 
out your measures; and still more those who are, 
as it were, your mates,—your Minister of War who 
deals with the rebellious, your Minister of Instruc- 
tion who is like a protector to the people, and your 
Minister of Works who settles the boundaries ; and 
above all, do you strictly keep yourself from drink. 

‘If you are informed that there are companies 
that drink together, do not fail to apprehend them 
all, and send them here to Aau, where I may put 
them to death. As to the ministers and officers of 
Yin who were led to it and became addicted to 
drink, it is not necessary to put them to death (at 
once) ;—let them be taught for a time. If they 
follow these (lessons of mine), I will give them 
bright distinction. If they disregard my lessons, 
then I, the One man, will show them no pity. As 
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they cannot change their way, they shall be classed 
with those who are to be put to death. 

The king says, ‘O Fang, give constant heed to 
my admonitions. If you do not rightly manage the 
officers, the people will continue lost in drunkenness.’ 


Book XI. Tue Timper or THE ROTTLERA. 


‘Tue wood of the 3ze tree ’—the Rottlera Japonica, according to 
Dr. Williams—is mentioned in the Book, and was adopted as 
the name for it. The 3ze was esteemed a very valuable tree for 
making articles of furniture and for the carver’s art. The title 
perhaps intimates that the administrator of government ought to 
go about his duties carefully and skilfully, as the cabinet-maker 
and carver deal with their materials. 

The Book is wanting in unity. Divided into two chapters, the 
first may be taken as a charge to ‘the prince of Khang.’ He 
is admonished of his duty to promote a good understanding 
between the different classes in his state, and between them all 
and the sovereign; and that, in order to this, his rule must be 
gentle, eschewing the use of punishments. The second chapter 
is of a different character, containing not the charges of a 
sovereign, but the admonitions or counsels of a minister, loyally 
cautioning him, and praying for the prosperity of his reign. 
We might suppose them the response of Fang to the previous 
charge, but the text does not indicate the introduction of a new 
speaker, 


1. The king says, ‘O Fang, to secure a good 
understanding between the multitudes of his people 
and his ministers (on the one hand), and the great 
families (on the other); and (again) to secure the 
same between all the subjects under his charge, and 
the sovereign :—is the part of the ruler of a state. 

‘If you regularly, in giving out your orders, say, 
“My instructors whom I am to follow, my Minister 
of Instruction, my Minister of War, and my Minister 

N 2 
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of Works; my heads of departments, and all ye, 
my officers, I will on no account put any to death 
oppressively!”—. Let the ruler also set the example 
of respecting and encouraging (the people), and 
these will (also) proceed to respect and encourage 
them. Then let him go on, in dealing with villainy 
and treachery, with murderers and harbourers of 
criminals, to exercise clemency (where it can be 
done), and these will likewise do the same with 
those who have assaulted others and injured their 
property. When sovereigns appointed overseers (of 
states), they did so in order to the government of 
the people, and said to them, “Do not give way to 
violence or oppression, but go on to show reverent 
regard for the friendless, and find helping connexions 
for (destitute) women®.” Deal with all according to 
this method, and cherish them. And when sovereigns 
gave their injunctions to the rulers of states, and 
their managers of affairs, what was their charge? It 
was that they should lead (the people) to the enjoy- 
ment of plenty and peace. Such was the way of 
the kings from of old. An overseer is to eschew 
the use of punishments.’ 

(The king) says, ‘As in the management of a 
field, when the soil has been all laboriously turned 
up, they have to proceed by orderly arrangements 
to make its boundaries and water-courses; as in 
building a house, after all the toil on its walls, they 
have to plaster and thatch it; as in working with 
the wood of the rottlera, when the toil of the coarser 
and finer operations has been completed, they have 


* The sentence here is incomplete. Many of the critics confess 
that the text is unintelligible to them. 


* It is difficult to say what the exact meaning here is. 
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to apply the paint of red and other colours ;—(so do 
you finish for me the work which I have begun in 
the state of Wei.)’ 

2. Now let your majesty say, ‘The former kings 
diligently employed their illustrious virtue, and pro- 
duced such attachment by their cherishing (of the 
princes), that from all the states they brought offer- 
ings, and came with brotherly affection from all 
quarters, and likewise showed their virtue illustrious. 
Do you, O sovereign, use their methods to attach 
(the princes), and all the states will largely come 
with offerings. Great Heaven having given this 
Middle Kingdom with its people and territories to 
the former kings, do you, our present sovereign, 
display your virtue, effecting a gentle harmony 
among the deluded people, leading and urging 
them on;—so (also) will you comfort the former 
kings, who received the appointment (from 
Heaven).* 

‘Yes, make these things your study. I say so 
simply from my wish that (your dynasty) may con- 
tinue for myriads of years, and your descendants 
always be the protectors of the people.’ 


Book XII. 


Ture ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE DUKE OF SHAO. 


Suio was the name of a territory within the royal domain, cor- 
responding to the present district of Hwan-shii, Kiang Kau, 
Shan-hst. It was the appanage of Shih, one of the ablest of the 
men who lent their aid to the establishment of the dynasty of 
Kau. He appears in this book as the Grand-Guardian at the 
court of king A#ing, and we have met with him before in 
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the Hounds of Lii and the Metal-bound Coffer. He is intro- 
duced here in connexion with one of the most important enter- 
prises of the duke of K4u, the building of the city of Lo, not 
very far from the present city of Lo-yang,-in Ho-nan, as a new 
and central capital of the kingdom. King W& had conceived 
the idea of such a city; but it was not carried into effect till the 
reign of his son, and is commonly assigned to Aang’s seventh 
year, In B.C. 1109. 

Shih belonged to the royal House, and of course had the sur- 
name Ki. He is styled the duke of Shao, as being one of the 
‘three dukes,’ or three highest officers of the court, and also the 
chief of Shao, all the country west of Shen being under him, 
as all the east of it was under the duke of Kau. He was 
invested by Wf with the principality of ‘the Northern Yen,’ 
corresponding to the present department of Shun-thien, Aih-li, 
which was held by his descendants fully nine hundred years. It 
was in Lo—while the building of it was proceeding—that he 
composed this Book, and sent it by the hands of the duke of 
au to their young sovereign. 

The whole may be divided into three chapters. The first contains 
various information about the arrangements for the building of 
Lo, first by the duke of Shao, and then by the duke of Kau; ; 
and about the particular occasion when the former recited the 
counsels which he had composed, that they might be made 
known to the king. These form the second chapter. First, it 
sets forth the uncertainty of the favour of Heaven, and urges the 
king to cultivate the ‘ virtue of reverence,’ in order to secure its 
permanence, and that he should not neglect his aged and ex- 
perienced ministers. It speaks next of the importance and 
difficulty of the royal duties, and enforces the same virtue of 
reverence by reference to the rise and fall of the previous dynas- 
ties. Lastly, it sets forth the importance, at this early period 
of his reign, of the king’s at once setting about the reverence 
which was thus described. There is a concluding chapter, 
where the duke gives expression to his loyal and personal 
feelings for the king, and the purpose to be served by the 
offerings, which he was then sending to the court. 

The burden of the Announcement is ‘the virtue of reverence.’ 

Let the king only feel how much depended on his attending 
reverently to his duties, and all would be well. The people 
would love and support the dynasty of Aau, and Heaven would 
smile upon and sustain it. 
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1. In the second month, on the day Yi-wei, six 
days after full moon, the king proceeded in the 
morning from Aau to Fang!. (Thence) the Grand- 
Guardian went before the duke of A’au to survey 
the locality (of the new capital); and in the third 
month, on the day Wa-shan, the third day after the 
first appearance of the moon on Ping-wf, he came 
in the morning to Lo. He divined by the tortoise- 
shell about the (several) localities,and having obtained 
favourable indications, he set about laying out the 
plan (of the city).* On Kang-hsii, the third day 
after, he led the people of Yin to prepare the various 
sites on the north of the Lo; and this work was 
completed on ia-yin, the fifth day after. 

On Yi-mdo, the day following, the duke of Aau 
came in the morning to Lo, and thoroughly inspected 
the plan of the new city. On Ting-sze, the third day 
after, he offered two bulls as victims in the (northern 
and southern) suburbs?; and on the morrow, Wi-wi, 
at the altar to the spirit of the land in the new city, 
he sacrificed a bull, a ram, anda boar.* After seven 
days, on Aia-3ze, in the morning, from his written 
(specifications) he gave their several orders to the 
people of Yin, and to the presiding chiefs of the 
princes from the Hau, Tien, and Nan domains. 
When the people of Yin had thus received their 
orders, they arose and entered with vigour on 
their work. 

(When the work was drawing to a completion), 


1 That is, from Wf’s capital of Hao to king Wan’s at Fang. 

2 By the addition to the text here of ‘northern and southern,’ 
I intimate my opinion that the duke of Adu offered two sacrifices, 
one to Heaven at the altar in the southern suburb, and one to 
Earth in the northern suburb. 
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the Grand-Guardian went out with the hereditary 
princes of the various states to bring their offerings 
(for the king)?; and when he entered again, he gave 
them to the duke of KAu, saying, “With my hands 
to my head and my head to the ground, I present 
these to his Majesty and your Grace*. Announce- 
ments for the information of the multitudes of Yin 
must come from you, with whom is the management 
of affairs.’ 

2. ‘Oh! God (dwelling in) the great heavens has 
changed his decree respecting his great son and the 
great dynasty of Yin. Our king has received that 
decree. Unbounded is the happiness connected with 
it, and unbounded is the anxiety :—Oh ! how can he 
be other than reverent ?* 

‘When Heaven rejected and made an end of the 
decree in favour of the great dynasty of Yin, there 
were many of its former wise kings in heaven.* 
The king, however, who had succeeded to them, 
the last of his race, from the time of his entering 
into their appointment, proceeded in such a way as 
at last to keep the wise in obscurity and the vicious 
in office. The poor people in such a case, carrying 
their children and leading their wives, made their 
moan to Heaven. They even fled away, but were 
apprehended again. Oh! Heaven had compassion 
on the people of the four quarters; its favouring 


* These ‘ offerings’ were the ‘presents of introduction,’ which 
the feudal princes brought with them to court, when they were to 
have audience of the king. This has led many critics to think 
that the king was now in Lo, which was not the case. 

* The original text here is difficult and remarkable ;—intended 
probably to indicate that the king’s majesty was revered in the 
person of the duke of Adu, who was regent. 
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decree lighted on our earnest (founders). Let the 
king sedulously cultivate the virtue of reverence. * 

‘Examining the men of antiquity, there was the 
(founder of the) Hsia dynasty. Heaven guided (his 
mind), allowed his descendants (to succeed him), 
and protected them.* He acquainted himself with 
Heaven, and was obedient to it. But in process of 
time the decree in his favour fell to the ground. * 
So also is it now when we examine the case of Yin. 
There was the same guiding (of its founder), who 
corrected (the errors of Hsia), and (whose descend- 
ants) enjoyed the protection (of Heaven). He 
(also) acquainted himself with Heaven, and. was 
obedient to it.* But now the decree in favour of 
him has fallen to the ground. Our. king has now 
come to the throne in his youth ;—let him not slight 
the aged and experienced, for it may be said of 
them that they have studied the virtuous conduct 
of the ancients, and have matured their counsels in 
the sight of Heaven. 

‘Oh! although the king is young, yet he is the 
great son (of God).* — Let him effect a great harmony 
with the lower people, and that will be the blessing 
of the present time. Let not the king presume to 
be remiss in this, but continually regard and stand 
in awe of the perilous (uncertainty) of the people’s 
(attachment). 

‘Let the king come here as the vice-gerent of 
God, and undertake (the duties of government) in 
this centre of the land.* Tan! said, ‘‘ Now that this 
great city has been built, from henceforth he may 


1 Tan was the name of the duke of Au, and his brother duke 
here refers to him by it, in accordance with the rule that ‘ ministers 
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be the mate of great Heaven, and reverently sacri- 
fice to (the spirits) above and beneath; from hence- 
forth he may from this central spot administer 
successful government.” Thus shall the king enjoy 
the favouring regard (of Heaven) all-complete,and the 
government of the people will now be prosperous.* 

‘Let the king first subdue to himself those who 
were the managers of affairs under Yin, associating 
them with the managers of affairs for our Adu. 
This will regulate their (perverse) natures, and they 
will make daily advancement. Let the king make 
reverence the resting-place (of his mind) ;—he must 
maintain the virtue of reverence. 

‘We should by all means survey the dynasties of 
Hsia and Yin. [I do not presume to know and say, 
“The dynasty of Hsia was to enjoy the favouring 
decree of Heaven just for (so many) years,” nor do 
I presume to know and say, “It could not continue 
longer.” * The fact simply was, that, for want of 
the virtue of reverence, the decree in its favour 
prematurely fell to the ground. (Similarly), I do 
not presume to know and say, ‘‘ The dynasty of Yin 
was to enjoy the favouring decree of Heaven just 
for (so many) years,” nor do I presume to know 
and say, “It could not continue longer.” * The fact 
simply was, that, for want of the virtue of reverence, 
the decree in its favour fell prematurely to the 
ground. The king has now inherited the decree,— 
the same decree, I consider, which belonged to those 
two dynasties. Let him seek to inherit (the virtues 


should be called by their names in the presence of the sovereign.’ 
King Ahang, indeed, was not now really present in Lo, but he 
was represented by his uncle, the regent. 
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of) their meritorious (sovereigns) ;—(let him do this 
especially) at this commencement of his duties. 

‘Oh! it is as on the birth of a son, when all 
depends on (the training of) his early life, through 
which he may secure his wisdom in the future, as if 
it were decreed to him. Now Heaven may have 
decreed wisdom (to the king); it may have decreed 
good fortune or bad; it may have decreed a (long) 
course of years;—we only know that now is with 
him the commencement of his duties. Dwelling in 
this new city, let the king now sedulously cultivate 
the virtue of reverence. When he is all-devoted to 
this virtue, he may pray to Heaven for a long-abiding 
decree in his favour.* 

‘In the position of king, let him not, because of 
the excesses of the people in violation of the laws, 
presume also to rule by the violent infliction of 
death ;—when the people are regulated gently, the 
merit (of government) is seen. It is for him who is 
in the position of king to overtop all with his virtue. 
In this case the people will imitate him through- 
out the kingdom, and he will become still more 
illustrious. 

‘Let the king and his ministers labour with a 
mutual sympathy, saying, “ We have received the 
decree of Heaven, and it shall be great as the long- 
continued years of Hsid;—yea, it shall not fail of 
the long-continued years of Yin.” I wish the king, 
through (the attachment of) the lower people, to 
receive the long-abiding decrée of Heaven.’ * 

3. (The duke of Shao) then did obeisance with 
his hands to his head and his head to the ground, 
and said, ‘I, a small minister, presume, with the king’s 
(heretofore) hostile people and all their officers, and 
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with his (loyal) friendly people, to maintain and 
receive his majesty’s dread command and brilliant 
virtue. That the king should finally obtain the 
decree all-complete, and that he should become 
illustrious,—this I do not presume to labour for. 
I only bring respectfully these offerings to present 
to his majesty, to be used in his prayers to Heaven 
for its long-abiding decree.’ * 


Boox XIII. Tue ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING Lo. 


Tue matters recorded in this Book are all connected, more or less 
nearly, with Lo, the new capital, the arrangements for the 
building of which are related at the commencement of the last 
Book. According to the summary of the contents given by the 
commentator Zhai Ain, ‘The arrangements for the building 
having been made, the duke of Adu sent a messenger to inform 
the king of the result of his divinations. The historiographer 
recorded this as the Announcement about Lo, and at the same 
time related a dialogue between the king and his minister, and 
how the king charged the duke to remain at Lo, and conduct 
the government of it.” Passing over the commencing paragraph, 
which I have repeated here from the ninth Book, Shai divides 
all the rest into seven chapters. Ch. 3 contains the duke’s 
message concerning his divinations; and the next gives the 
king’s reply. Ch. 3 is oceupied with instructions to the king 
about the measures which he should pursue on taking up his 
residence at Lo, In ch. 4, the king charges the duke to remain 
at Lo, and undertake its government. In ch. 5, the duke re- 
sponds, and accepts the charge, dwelling on the duties which 
the king and himself would have to perform. Ch. 6 relates 
the action of the duke in reference to a message and gift 
from the king intended for his special honour. In ch. 7, the 
historiographer writes of sacrifices offered by the king in Lo, 
and a proclamation that he issued, and tells how long the duke 
continued in his government ;—showing how the duke began the 
city and completed it, and how king A/ang, after offering the 
sacrifices and inaugurating the government, returned to Hao, 
and did not, after all, make his capital at Lo. 
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Many critics make much to do about the want of historical order 
in the Book, and suppose that portions have been lost, and other 
portions transposed; but the Book may be explained without 
resorting to so violent a supposition. 

[In the third month, when the moon began to 
wane, the duke of Kau commenced the foundations 
and proceeded to build the new great city of Lo of 
the eastern states. The people from every quarter 
assembled in great harmony. From the Hau, Tien, 
Nan, 3hai, and Wei domains, the various officers 
stimulated this harmony of the people, and intro- 
duced them to the business that was to be done 
for Kau. The duke encouraged all to diligence, and 
made a great announcement about the performance 
(of the works)". ] 

1. The duke of Adu did obeisance with his hands 
to his head and his head to the ground ?, saying, 
‘Herewith I report (the execution of my commission) 
to my son, my intelligent sovereign. The king 
appeared as if he would not presume to be present 
at Heaven’s founding here the appointment (of our 
dynasty), and fixing it, whereupon I followed the 
(Grand-)Guardian, and made a great survey of this 
eastern region, hoping to found the place where he 
should become the intelligent sovereign of the people. 
On the day Yi-mao, I came in the morning to this 
capital of Lo. I (first) divined by the shell concern- 
ing (the ground about) the Li-water on the north 
of the Ho. I then divined concerning the east of 
the Xien-water, and the west of the AZan, when 
the (ground near the) Lo was indicated. Again 


1 See the introductory note to Book ix. 

2 In sending his message to the king, the duke does obeisance 
as if he were in the presence of his majesty. The king responds 
with a similar ceremony. 
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I divined concerning the east of the AZan-water, 
when the (ground near the) Lo was also indicated. 
I (now) send a messenger with a map, and to present 
the (result of the) divinations.’ * 

2. The king did obeisance with his hands to his 
head and his head to the ground, saying, ‘The 
duke did not presume not to acknowledge reverently 
the favour of Heaven, and has surveyed the locality 
where our Kau may respond to that favour. Having 
settled the locality, he has sent his messenger to 
show me the divinations, favourable and always 
auspicious. We two must together sustain the 
responsibility. He has made provision for me 
(and my successors), for myriads and tens of 
myriads of years, there reverently to acknowledge 
the favour of Heaven.* With my hands to my 
head and my head to the ground, (I receive) his 
instructive words.’ 

3. The duke of Au said}, ‘Let the king at first 
employ the ceremonies of Yin, and sacrifice in the 
new city,* doing everything in an orderly way, but 
without display. I will marshal all the officers to 
attend you from Adu, merely saying that probably 
there will be ‘business to be done (in sacrificing). 
Let the king instantly issue an order to the effect 
that the most meritorious (ministers) shall have the 
first place in the sacrifices; and let him also say in 
an order, “ You, in whose behalf the above order is 
issued, must give me your assistance with sincere 
earnestness.” Truly display the record of merits, for 


* We must suppose that the duke of Adu, after receiving the 
reply to his message, had himself returned to Ho, to urge upon 
the king the importance of his repairing in person to Lo, and 
solemnly inaugurating the new city as the capital of the kingdom, 
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it is you who must in everything teach the officers. 
My young son, can you indulge partiality? Eschew 
it, my young son. (If you do not), the consequence 
hereafter will be like a fire, which, a spark at first, 
blazes up, and by and by cannot be extinguished. 
Let your observance of the constant rules of right, 
and your soothing measures be like mine. Take 
only the officers that are in Adu with you to the 
new city, and make them there join their (old) 
associates, with intelligent vigour establishing their 
merit, and with a generous largeness (of soul) 
completing (the public manners);—so shall you 
obtain an endless fame.’ 

The duke said, ‘Yes, young as. you are, be it 
yours to complete (the work of your predecessors). 
Cultivate (the spirit of) reverence, and you will know 
who among the princes (sincerely) present their 
offerings to you, and who do not. In connexion 
with those offerings there are many observances. If 
the observances are not equal to the articles, it must 
be held that there is no offering. When there is no 
service of the will-in the offerings (of the princes), 
all the people will then say, “We need not (be 
troubled about) our offerings,” and affairs will be 
disturbed by errors and usurpations. 

‘Do you, my young son, manifest everywhere my 
unwearied diligence, and listen to my instructions to 
you how to help the people to observe the constant 
rules of right. If you do not bestir yourself in these 
things, you will not be of long continuance. If you 
sincerely and fully carry out the course of your 
Directing father, and follow exactly my example, 
there will be no venturing to disregard your orders. 
Go, and be reverent. Henceforth I will study 
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husbandry". There do you generously rule our 
people, and there 2 no distance from which they 
will not come to you.’ 

4. The king spoke to this effet 2, ‘O duke, you 
are the enlightener and sustainer of my youth. You 
have set forth the great and illustrious virtues, that 
I, notwithstanding my youth, may display a brilliant 
merit like that of Wan and Wa, reverently responding 
to the favouring decree of Heaven; and harmonize 
and long preserve the people of all the regions, 
settling the multitudes (in Lo) ; and that I may give 
due honour to the great ceremony (of recording) the 
most distinguished (for their merits), regulating the 
order for the first places at the sacrifices, and doing 
everything in an orderly manner without display. 

‘But your virtue, O duke, shines brightly above 
and beneath, and is displayed actively throughout 
the four quarters. On every hand appears the 
deep reverence (of your virtue) in securing the 
establishment of order, so that you fail in nothing 
of the earnest lessons of Wan and Wa. It is for 
me, the youth, (only) to attend reverently, early and 
late, to the sacrifices.’ * 

The king said, ‘Great, O duke, has been your 
merit in helping and guiding me ;—let it ever con- 
tinue so.’ 


* By this expression the duke indicates his wish and intention 
now to retire from public life, and leave the government and 
especially the affairs of Lo in the king’s hands. 

* From the words of the king in this chapter, we receive the 
impression that they were spoken in Lo. He must have gone 
there with the duke from Hao. He deprecates the duke’s intention 
to retire into private life; intimates his own resolution to return to 
Hao; and wishes the duke to remain in Lo, accomplishing all that 
was still necessary to the establishment of their dynasty. 
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The king said, ‘O duke, let me, the little child, 
return to my sovereignty in Adu, and I charge you, 
O duke, to remain behind (here). Order has been 
initiated throughout the four quarters of the kingdom, 
but the ceremonies to be honoured (by general observ- 
ance) have not yet been settled, and I cannot look 
on your service as completed. Commence on a 
great scale what is to be done by your remaining 
here, setting an example to my officers and greatly 
preserving the people whom Wan and Wd received ; 
—by your good government you will be a help to 
the whole kingdom.’ 

The king said, ‘ Remain, O duke. I will certainly 
go. Your services are devoutly acknowledged and 
reverently rejoiced in. Do not, O duke, occasion 
me this difficulty. I on my part will not be weary 
in seeking the tranquillity (of the people) ;—do not 
let the example which you have afforded me be 
intermitted. So shall the kingdom enjoy for gene- 
rations (the benefit of your virtue),’ 

5. The duke of Xu did obeisance with his hands 
to his head and his. head to the ground, saying, ‘ You 
have charged me, O king, to come here. I under- 
take (the charge), and will protect the people whom 
your accomplished grandfather, and your glorious 
and meritorious father, king W4, received by the 
decree (of Heaven). I will enlarge the reverence 
which I cherish for you. (But), my son, come (fre- 
quently), and inspect this settlement. Pay great 
honour to (old) statutes, and to the good and wise 
men of Yin. Good government (here) will make 
you (indeed) the new sovereign of the kingdom, and 
an example of (royal) respectfulness to all your 
successors of Adu.’ 


(r] o 
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(The duke) proceeded to say, ‘ From this time, by 
the government administered in this central spot, 
all the states will be conducted to repose; and this 
will be the completion of your merit, O king. 

‘I, Tan, with the numerous officers and managers 
of affairs, will consolidate the achievements of our 
predecessors, in response to (the hopes of) the people. 
I will afford an example of sincerity to (future minis- 
ters of ) KAu, seeking to render complete the pattern 
intended for the enlightenment of you, my son, and 
thus to carry fully out the virtue of your accom- 
plished grandfather.’ 

6. (Afterwards, on the arrival of a message and 
gifts from the king, the duke said'), ‘(The king) 
has sent messengers to admonish (the people of) 
Yin, and with a soothing charge to me, along with 
two flagons of the black-millet herb-flavoured spirits, 
saying, “ Here is a pure sacrificial gift, which with 
my hands to my head and my head to the ground 
I offer for you to enjoy its excellence!” * I dare not 
keep this by me, but offer it in sacrifice to king 
Wan and king Wit.’ (In doing so, he prayed), 
‘May he be obedient to, and observant of your 
course! Let him not bring on himself any evil or 
illness! Let him satisfy his descendants for myriads 
of years with your virtue! Let (the people of) Yin 
enjoy prolonged (prosperity) !’* (He also said to 
the messengers), ‘The king has sent you to Yin, 


* We must suppose that the king had returned to Hao, and now 
sends a message to the duke with an extraordinary gift, doing 
honour to him as if he were a departed spirit, continuing in heaven 
the guardianship of the dynasty which he had so long efficiently 
discharged on earth. This gives occasion for the duke to exhibit 
anew his humility, piety, and loyalty. 
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and we have received his well-ordered charges, 
(sufficient to direct us) for myriads of years, but let 
(the people) ever (be able to) observe the virtue 
cherished by my son.’ 

7- On the day Wa-£4an, the king, being in the 
new city?, performed the annual winter sacrifice, 
offering (moreover) one red bull to king Wan and 
another to king Wa.* He then ordered a declara- 
tion to be prepared, which was done by Yi? in the 
form of a prayer, and it simply announced the re- 
maining behind of the duke of Kau. The king’s 
guests *, on occasion of the killing of the victims 
and offering the sacrifice, were all present. The 
king entered the grand apartment, and poured out 
the libation.* He gave a charge to the duke of 
#au to remain, and Yi, the preparer of the docu- 
ment, made the announcement ;—in the twelfth 
month. (Thus) the duke of A@u grandly sustained 
the decree which Wan and Wit had received through 


the space of seven years 4. 


1 The duke had asked the king to come frequently to the new 
city; he is there now accordingly. 

* Yi was the name of the Recorder who officiated on the 
occasion. 

5 All the princes present and assisting at the sacrifices, and 
especially the representatives of the previous dynasties. 

4 These seven years are to be calculated from the seventh year 
of king Ahang, after the duke had served as administrator of 
the government seven years from the death of king WO. Many 
think, however, that the ‘seven years’ are only those of the duke’s 
regency. 
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Book XIV. Tue Numerous OFFICERS. 


We have in this Book another ‘ Announcement,’ addressed to the 
people of Yin or Shang, and especially to the higher classes 
among them,—‘ the numerous officers,—to .reconcile them to 
their lot as subjects of the new dynasty. From the preceding 
two Books it appears that many of the people of Yin had been 
removed to the country about the Lo, before the dukes of Shao 
and KAu commenced the building of the new city. Now that 
the city was completed, another and larger migration of them, we 
may suppose, was ordered, and the duke of Aau took occasion 
to issue the announcement that is here preserved. 

I have divided it into four chapters. The first vindicates the kings 
of Kau for superseding the line of Shang, not from ambition, 
but in obedience to the will of God. The second unfolds the 
causes why the dynasty of Yin or Shang had been set aside. 
The third shows how it had been necessary to remove them to 
Lo, and with what good intention the new capital had been 
built. The fourth tells how comfort and prosperity were open 
to their attainment at Lo, while by perseverance in disaffection 
they would only bring misery and ruin upon themselves. 


1. In the third month, at the commencement (of 
the government) of the duke of Au in the new city 
of Lo, he announced (the royal will) to the officers 
of the Shang dynasty, saying, ‘The king speaks to 
this effect :—‘ Ye numerous officers who remain 
from the dynasty of Yin, great ruin came down on 
Yin from the cessation of forbearance in compas- 
sionate Heaven, and we, the lords of Adu, received 
its favouring decree.* We felt charged with its 
bright terrors, carried out the punishments which 
kings inflict, rightly disposed of the appointment of 
Yin, and finished (the work of) God.* Now, ye nume- 
rous officers, it was not our small state that dared 
to aim at the appointment belonging to Yin. But 
Heaven was not with (Yin), for indeed it would not 
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strengthen its misrule. It (therefore) helped us ;-— 
did we dare to seek the throne of ourselves? God 
was not for (Yin), as appeared from the mind and 
conduct of our inferior people, in which there is the 
brilliant dreadfulness of Heaven.”’ * 

2. ‘I have heard the saying, “ God leads men to 
tranquil security,” * but the sovereign of Hsia would 
not move to such security, whereupon God sent 
down corrections, indicating his mind to him. (ieh), 
however, would not be warned by God, but pro- 
ceeded to greater dissoluteness and sloth and excuses 
for himself. Then Heaven no longer regarded nor 
heard him, but disallowed his great appointment, and 
inflicted extreme punishment. Then it charged your 
founder, Thang the Successful, to set Hsia aside, 
and by means of able men to rule the kingdom. 
From Thang the Successful down to Ti-yi, every 
sovereign sought to make his virtue illustrious, and 
duly attended to the sacrifices.* And thus it was 
that, while Heaven exerted a great establishing 
influence, preserving and regulating the House of 
Yin, its sovereigns on their part were humbly 
careful not to lose (the favour of) God, and strove 
to manifest a good-doing corresponding to that of 
Heaven.* But in these times, their successor 
showed himself greatly ignorant of (the ways of) 
Heaven, and much less could it be expected of him 
that he would be regardful of the earnest labours of 
his fathers for the country. Greatly abandoned to 
dissolute idleness, he gave no thought to the bright 
principles of Heaven, and the awfulness of the 
people.* On this account God no longer protected 
him, but sent down the great ruin which we have 
witnessed. Heaven was not with him, because he 
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did not make his virtue illustrious.* (Indeed), with 
regard to the overthrow of all states, great and 
small, throughout the four quarters of the king- 
dom, in every case reasons can be given for their 
punishment.’ | 

‘The king speaks to this effect :—“ Ye numerous 
officers of Yin, the case now is this, that the kings 
of our Adu, from their great goodness, were charged 
with the work of God. There was the charge to 
them, ‘Cut off Yin.’ (They proceeded to perform 
it), and announced the execution of their service to 
God. In our affairs we have followed no double 
aims ;—ye of the royal House (of Yin) must (now 
simply) follow us.”’ * 

3. ‘“*May I not say that you have been very law- 
less ? I did not (want to) remove you. The thing 
came from your own city’. When I consider also 
how Heaven has drawn near to Yin with so great 
tribulations, it must be that there was (there) what 
was not right.” 

‘The king says, “Ho! I declare to you, ye nume- 
rous Officers, it is simply on account.of these things 
that | have removed you and settled you here in the 
west ? ;—it was not that I, the One man, considered 
it a part of my virtue to interfere with your tran- 
quillity. The thing was from Heaven; do not offer 
resistance; I shall not presume to have any subse- 
quent (charge concerning you); do not murmur 
against me. Ye know that your fathers of the Yin 
dynasty had their archives and statutes, (showing 


* That is, your conduct in your own city. 
* Lo is often called ‘the eastern capital, as being east from 


Hao, the capital of king WQ; but it was west from 4Ao-ko, the 
capital of Yin. 
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how) Yin superseded the appointment of Hsia. 
Now, indeed, ye say further, ‘(The officers of) Hsia 
were chosen and employed in the royal court (of 
Shang), and had their duties among the mass of 
its officers.’ (But) I, the One man, listen only to 
the virtuous, and employ them; and it was with 
this view that I ventured to seek you in your 
capital of Shang (once sanctioned by) Heaven, (and 
removed you here to Lo.) I thereby follow (the 
ancient example), and have pity on you. (Your 
present non-employment) is no fault of mine ;—it is 
by the decree of Heaven.” * 

‘The king says, “ Ye numerous officers, formerly, 
when I came from Yen', I greatly mitigated the 
penalty and spared the lives of the people of your 
four states”. At the same time I made evident 
the punishment appointed by Heaven, and removed 
you to this distant abode, that you might be near 
the ministers who had served in our honoured 
(capital), and (learn) their much obedience.” 

‘The king says, “I declare to you, ye numerous 
officers of Yin, now I have not put you to death, 
and therefore I reiterate the declaration of my 
charge*. I have now built this great city here in 


1 Yen was the name of a territory, corresponding to the present 
district of AAii-fau, in Shan-tung. The wild tribe inhabiting it, 
had joined with Wi-kang and the king’s uncles a few years before ; 
and the crushing of the Yen had been the last act in the sup- 
pression of their rebellion. 

2 The royal domain of Yin, which had been allotted to Wa-kang 
and the king’s three uncles. 

3 H4io. ‘There were, no doubt, at this time many ministers and 
officers from HAo in Lo; but the duke had intended that they 
should in the mass remove from the old to the new capital. 

‘ The charge which had been delivered on the first removal of 
many of them to the neighbourhood of Lo. 
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Lo, considering that there was no (central) place in 
which to receive my guests from the four quarters, 
and also that you, ye numerous officers, might here 
with zealous activity perform the part of ministers 
to us, with the entire obedience (ye would learn). 
Ye have still here, I may say, your grounds, and 
may still rest in your duties and dwellings. If you 
can reverently obey, Heaven will favour and com- 
passionate you. If you do not reverently obey, you 
shall not only not have your lands, but I will also 
carry to the utmost Heaven's inflictions on your 
persons. Now you may here dwell in your villages, 
and perpetuate your families; you may pursue your 
occupations and enjoy your years in this Lo; your 
children also will prosper ;—(all) from your being 
removed here.” 

‘The king says—'; and again he says, “ Whatever 
I may now have spoken is on account of (my anxiety 
about) your residence here.”’ 


Book XV. Acartnst Luxurious EAsE. 


THE name of this Book is taken from two characters in the first 
sentence of it, which are the key-note of the whole. It is classi- 
fied among the ‘Instructions’ of the Shi, and was addressed to 
king Aang by the duke of A’au soon after he had resigned the 
administration of the government into his hands. 

There are six pauses in the course of the address, which is resumed 
always with ‘ The duke of A’ au said, “ Oh.’ 
division into seven chapters. 

In the first, the duke suggests to the king to find a rule for himself 
in the laborious toils that devolve on the husbandman. In the 
second, he refers to the long reigns of three of the Yin sovereigns, 


This suggests a 


* There are probably some sentences lost here. 
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and the short reigns of others, as illustrating how the blessing of 
Heaven rests on the diligent monarch. In the third, the example 
of their own kings, Thai, At, and Wan, is adduced with the 
same object. In the fourth, the duke addresses the king directly, 
and exhorts him to follow the pattern of king Wan, and flee from 
that of Kau-hsin. In the fifth, he stimulates him, by reference 
to ancient precedents, to adopt his counsels, and shows the evil 
effects that will follow if he refuse to do so. In the sixth, he 
shows him, by the cases of the good kings of Yin and of king 
Wan, how he should have regard to the opinions of the common 
people, and gird himself to diligence. The seventh chapter is a 
single admonition that the king should lay what had been said 
to heart. 


1. The duke of Adu said, ‘Oh! the superior man 
rests in this,—that he will indulge in no luxurious 
ease. He first understands how the painful toil 
of sowing and reaping conducts to ease, and thus 
he understands how the lower people depend on 
this toil (for their support). I have observed among 
the lower people, that where the parents have 
diligently laboured in sowing and reaping, their sons 
(often) do not understand this painful toil, but 
abandon themselves to ease, and to village slang, 
and become quite disorderly. Or where they do 
not do so, they (still) throw contempt on their 
parents, saying, “Those old people have heard 
nothing and know nothing.”’ 

2. The duke of Kau said, ‘Oh! I have heard 
that aforetime Aung 3ung, one of the kings of Yin’, 
was grave, humble, reverential, and timorously 
cautious. He measured himself with reference to 
the decree of Heaven, and cherished a reverent 
apprehension in governing the people, not daring 


1 Kung Rung was the sacrificial title of Thai-wf, the seventh of 
the kings of Shang or Yin, who reigned B.c. 1637-1563. 
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to indulge in useless ease.* It was thus that he en- 
joyed the throne seventy and five years. If we come 
to the time of Kao 3ung!, he toiled at first away 
from the court, and was among the lower people’. 
When he came to the throne, and occupied the 
mourning shed, it may be said that he did not speak 
for three years. (Afterwards) he was (still inclined) 
not to speak; but when he did speak, his words 
were full of harmonious (wisdom). He did not dare 
to indulge in useless ease, but admirably and tran- 
quilly presided over the regions of Yin, till through- 
out them all, small and great, there was not a single 
murmur. It was thus that he enjoyed the throne 
fifty and nine years. In the case of 30-14%, he 
refused to be king unrighteously, and was at first 
one of the lower people. When he came to the 
throne, he knew on what they must depend (for 
their support), and was able to exercise a protecting 
kindness towards their masses, and did not dare to 
treat with contempt the wifeless men and widows. 
Thus it was that he enjoyed the throne thirty and 
three years. The kings that arose after these, 
from their birth enjoyed ease. Enjoying ease from 
their birth, they did not know the painful toil of 
sowing and reaping, and had not heard of the hard 
labours of the lower people. They sought for 
nothing but excessive pleasure; and so not one 
of them had long life. They (reigned) for ten years, 


* Kao 3ung was the sacrificial title of Wa-ting, the nineteenth 
sovereign of the Yin line, who reigned B.c. 1324-1266. He has 
already appeared in the 8th and oth Books of Part IV. 

> Compare Part IV, viii, sect. 3, ch. 1. 

* 3f-4ia was the twenty-first of the Yin sovereigns, and reigned 
B.C. 1258-1226, 
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for seven or eight, for five or six, or perhaps (only) 
for three or four.’ 

3. The duke of Aau said, ‘Oh! there likewise 
were king Thai and king Ai of our own Au, who 
were humble and reverentially cautious. King Wan 
dressed meanly, and gave himself to the work of 
tranquillization and to that of husbandry. Admira- 
bly mild and beautifully humble, he cherished and 
protected the inferior people, and showed a fostering 
kindness to the wifeless men and widows. From 
morning to mid-day, and from mid-day to sun- 
down, he did not allow himself leisure to eat ;—thus 
seeking to secure the happy harmony of the myriads 
of the people. King Wan did not dare to go to 
excess in his excursions or his hunting, and from 
the various states he would receive only the cor- 
rect amount of contribution. The appointment (of 
Heaven) came to him in the middle of his life’, 
and he enjoyed the throne for fifty years.’ * 

4. The duke of Adu said, ‘Oh! from this time 
forward, do you who have succeeded to the throne 
imitate Wan’s avoiding of excess in his sight-seeing, 
his indulgence in ease, his excursions, his hunting ; 
and from the myriads of the people receive only the 
correct amount of contribution. Do not allow your- 

_self the leisure to say, “To-day I will indulge in 
pleasure.” This would not be holding out a lesson 
to the people, nor the way to secure the favour 
of Heaven. Men will on the contrary be prompt 
to imitate you and practise evil. Become not like 


1 This can only be understood of Wan’s succeeding to his father 
as duke of Kau and chief of the West in B.c. 1185. He died 
in 1135, leaving it to his son Wf to overthrow the dynasty of 
Shang. 
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Shau the king of Yin, who went quite astray, and 
became abandoned to drunkenness.’ 

5. The duke of Kau said, ‘Oh! I have heard 
it said that, in the case of the ancients, (their 
ministers) warned and admonished them, protected 
and loved them, taught and instructed them; and 
among the people there was hardly one who would 
impose on them by extravagant language or de- 
ceiving tricks. If you will not listen to this (and 
profit by it), your ministers will imitate you, and 
so the correct laws of the former kings, both small 
and great, will be changed and disordered. The 
people, blaming you, will disobey and rebel in 
their hearts ;—yea, they will curse you with their 
mouths.’ 

6. The duke of Adu said, ‘Oh! those kings of 
Yin,—Aung 3ung, Kao 3ung, and 3i-4ia, with king 
Wan of our Adu,—these four men carried their 
knowledge into practice. If it was told them, “ The 
lower people murmur against you and revile you,” 
then they paid great and reverent attention to their 
conduct; and with reference to the faults imputed 
to them they said, “ Our faults are really so,” thus 
not simply shrinking from the cherishing of anger. 
If you will not listen to this (and profit by it), when 
men with extravagant language and deceptive tricks. 
say to you, “The lower people are murmuring 
against you and reviling you,” you will believe them. 
Doing this, you will not be always thinking of your 
princely duties, and will not cultivate a large and 
generous heart. You will confusedly punish the 
guiltless, and put the innocent to death. There 
will be a general murmuring, which will be con- 
centrated upon your person.’ 
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7. The duke of au said, ‘Oh! let the king, who 
has succeeded to the throne, make a study of these 
things.’ 


Book XVI. ‘THe Prince Suu. 


Tue words ‘Prince Shih’ occur at the commencement of the 
Book, and are taken as its title. Shih was the name of the 
duke of Shéo, the author of Book xii. To him the address 
or announcement here preserved was delivered, and his name is 
not an inappropriate title for it. 

The common view of Chinese critics is that the duke of Shao had 
announced his purpose to withdraw from office on account of 
his age, when the duke of Kau persuaded him to remain at his 
post, and that the reasons which he set before him were recorded 
in this Book. It may have been so, but the language is far 
from clearly indicating it. A few expressions, indeed, may be 
taken as intimating a wish that Shih should continue at court, 
but some violence has to be put upon them. 

I have divided the whole into four chapters, but the two principal 
ideas in the address are these :—that the favour of Heaven can 
be permanently secured for a dynasty only by the virtue of its 
sovereigns; and that that virtue is secured mainly by the counsels 
and help of virtuous ministers. The ablest sovereigns of Shang 
are mentioned, and the ministers by whose aid it was, in a great 
measure, that they became what they were. The cases of Wan 
and Wa of their own dynasty, similarly aided by able men, are 
adduced in the same way; and the speaker adverts to the ser- 
vices which they—the two dukes—had already rendered to their 
sovereign, and insists that they must go on to the end, and 
accomplish still greater things. 


1. The duke of Kau spoke to the following 
effect :—‘ Prince Shih, Heaven, unpitying, sent 
down ruin on Yin. Yin has lost its appointment 
(to the throne), which our House of Adu has re- 
ceived. I do not dare, however, to say, as if I knew 
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it, “ The foundation will ever traly abide in pros- 
perity. If Heaven aid sincerity,’—'.* Nor do 
I dare to say, as if I knew it, ‘‘ The end will issue in 
our misfortunes.” Oh! you have said, O prince, “ It 
depends on ourselves,” I also do not dare to rest 
in the favour of God, not forecasting at a distance 
the terrors of Heaven in the present time, when 
there is no murmuring or disobedience among the 
people ;*—(the issue) is with men. Should our 
present successor to his fathers prove greatly unable 
to reverence (Heaven) above and (the people) below, 
and so bring to an end the glory of his predecessors, 
could we in (the retirement of) our families be 
ignorant of it? The favour of Heaven is not easily 
preserved; Heaven is difficult to be depended on. 
Men lose its favouring appointment, because they 
cannot pursue and carry out the reverence and 
brilliant virtue of their forefathers.* Now I, Tan, 
the little child, am not able to make (the king) 
correct. I would simply conduct him to the glory of 
his fathers, and make him, who is my young charge, 
partaker of that.’ He also said, ‘ Heaven is not to 
be trusted. Our course is only to seek the pro- 
longation of the virtue of the Tranquillizing king, 
that Heaven may not find occasion to remove its 
favouring decree which king WAn received.’ * 

2. The duke said, ‘ Prince Shih, I have heard 
that aforetime, when Thang the Successful had 
received the appointment (to the throne), he had 
with him 1 Yin, making (his virtue) like that of 
great Heaven;* that Thai Aia had (the same 


* The text is here defective; or perhaps the speaker purposely 
left his meaning only half expressed. 
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i Yin), the Pao-hang!; that Thdi-wa2 had j 
‘ih? and AZ#an Ht, through whom (his. virtue) 
was made to affect God,* and Wa Hsien? who 
regulated the royal House; that 3t-yi* had Wa 
Hsien’s son; and that Wa-ting had Kan Phan‘, 
(These ministers) carried. out (their principles), and 
displayed (their merit), preserving and regulating 
the dynasty of Yin, so that, while its ceremonies 
lasted, (those sovereigns), when deceased, were as- 
sessors to Heaven ®,* and its duration extended over 
many years. Heaven thus determinately maintained 
its favouring appointment, and Shang was replen- 
ished with men. The various heads of great sur- 
names and members of the royal House, holding 
employments, all held fast their virtue, and showed 
an anxious solicitude (for the kingdom). The smaller 
ministers, and the guardian princes in the Hau and 
Tien domains, hurried about on their services. Thus 
did they all exert their virtue and aid their sove- 
reign, so that whatever affairs he, the One man, 
had in hand, throughout the land, an entire faith 
was reposed in their justice as in the indications of 
the shell or the divining stalks.’ * 

The duke said, ‘ Prince Shih, Heaven gives length 
of days to the just and the intelligent ; (it was thus 


1 See Part IV, v, sect. 1, ch. 1, where [I Yin is called A-hang, 
nearly = Pao-hang. ; 

2 'Thai-wf is the Kung Sung of last Book. I Aih would bea 
son or grandson of I Yin. Of Aan Hf we know only what is 
stated here. 

* 3f-yt was the eleventh Yin sovereign, reigning B. C. 1525-1507. 
We know of Wii Hsien only that he was 34-yi’s minister. 

See Part lV, vit, sect. 3,)ch. 1. 

® That is, they were associated with Heaven in the sacrifices 


to it, 
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that those ministers) maintained and regulated the 
dynasty of Yin.* He who came last to the throne 
granted by Heaven was extinguished by its terrors. 
Da you think of the distant future, and we shall 
have the decree (in favour of AAu):made sure, and 
its good government will be brilliantly exhibited in 
our newly-founded state.’ 

3. The duke said, ‘ Prince Shih, aforetime when 
God was inflicting calamity (on Yin), he encouraged 
anew the virtue of the Tranquillizing king, till at 
last the great favouring decree was concentrated in 
his person. (But) that king Wan was able to con- 
ciliate and unite the portion of the great kingdom 
which we came to possess, was owing to his having 
(such ministers) as his brother of Kwo, Hung Y4o, 
San [-shang, Thai Tien, and Nan-kung Kwo.’ 

He said further, ‘ But for the ability of those men 
to go and come in his affairs, developing his constant 
lessons, there would have been no benefits descend- 
ing from king Wan on the people. And it also 
was from the determinate favour of Heaven that 
there were these men of firm virtue, and acting ac- 
cording to their knowledge of the dread majesty of 
Heaven, to give themselves to enlighten king Wan, 
and lead him forward to his high distinction and uni- 
versal rule, till his fame reached the ears of God, and 
he received the appointment that had been Yin’s.* 
There were still four of those men who led on king 
Wa to the possession of the revenues of the king- 
dom, and afterwards, along with him, in great reve- 
rence of the majesty of Heaven, slew all his enemies.* 
These four men, moreover, made king Wa so illus- 
trious that his glory overspread the kingdom, and 
(the people) universally and greatly proclaimed his 
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virtue. Now with me Tan, the little child, it is as 
if I were floating on a great stream ;—with you, 
O Shih, let me from this time endeavour to cross 
it. Our young sovereign is (powerless), as if he 
had not yet ascended the throne. You must by 
no means lay the whole burden on me; and if you 
draw yourself up without an effort to supply my 
deficiencies, no good will flow to the people from 
our age and experience. We shall not hear the 
voices of the phcenixes!, and how much less can it 
be thought that we shall be able to make (the king’s 
virtue) equal (to Heaven)!’ * 

The duke said, ‘Oh! consider well these things, 
O prince. We have received the appointment to 
which belongs an unlimited amount of blessing, but 
having great difficulties attached to it. What I 
announce to you are counsels of a generous large- 
ness.—I cannot allow the successor of our kings 
to go astray.’ 

4. The duke said, ‘ The former king laid bare his 
heart, and gave full charge to you, constituting you 
one of the guides and patterns for the people, saying, 
“Do you with intelligence and energy second and 
help the king; do you with sincerity support and 
convey forward the great decree. Think of the 
virtue of king Wan, and enter greatly into his 
boundless anxieties.”’ 

The duke said, ‘What I tell you, O prince, are 
my sincere thoughts. O Shih, the Grand-Protector, 
if you can but reverently survey with me the decay 
and great disorders of Yin, and thence consider the 


1 As a token of the goodness of the government and the general 
prosperity. See Part IJ, iv, ch. 3. 
[1] B 
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dread majesty of Heaven (which warns) us!—Am 
I not to be believed that I must reiterate my words? 
I simply say, “The establishment (of our dynasty) 
rests with us two.” Do you agree with me? Then 
you (also) will say, “It rests with us two.” And 
the favour of Heaven has come to us so largely :— 
it should be ours to feel as if we could not suf- 
ficiently respond to it. If you can but reverently 
cultivate your virtue (now), and bring to light our 
men of eminent ability, then when you resign (your 
position) to some successor in a time of established 
security, (I will interpose no objection.) 

‘Oh! it is by the earnest service of us two that 
we have come to the prosperity of the present day. 
We must both go on, abjuring all idleness, to com- 
plete the work of king Wan, till it has grandly 
overspread the kingdom, and from the corners of the 
sea, and the sunrising, there shall not be one who is 
disobedient to the rule (of Aau).’ 

The duke said, ‘O prince, have I not spoken in 
accordance with reason in these many declarations ? 
I am only influenced by anxiety about (the appoint- 
ment of) Heaven, and about the people.’ 

The duke said, ‘Oh! you know, O prince, the 
ways of the people, how at the beginning they can 
be (all we could desire); but it is the end (that is 
to be thought of). Act in careful accordance with 
this fact. Go and reverently exercise the duties of 
your office.’ 


BOOK XVII. THE CHARGE TO KUNG OF 8HAI. OTT 


Book XVII. Tuer Cuarce to Kune or 3uAt. 


3xAr was the name of the small state or territory, which had been 
conferred on Tt, the next younger brother of the duke of Ku. 
The name still remains in the district of Shang-zhai, depart- 
ment Zf-ning, Ho-nan. Ti was deprived of his state because 
of his complicity in the rebellion of W&-ang; but it was 
subsequently restored to his son Hfi by this charge. Hf is 
here called Aung, that term simply denoting his place in the 
roll of his brothers or cousins. King Ahaing and Hf were 
cousins,—‘ brothers’ according to Chinese usage of terms, and 
Hf being the younger of the two, was called 3ha4i Aung, ‘ the 
second or younger brother,—of Shai.’ 

The Book consists of two chapters. The former is of the nature 
of a preface, giving the details necessary to explain the ap- 
pointment of Hi. The second contains the king’s charge, 
delivered in his name by the duke of Au, directing Hi how 
to conduct himself, so that he might blot out the memory of his 
father’s misdeeds, and win the praise of the king. 


1. When the duke of Adu was in the place of 
prime minister and directed all the officers, the 
(king’s) uncles spread abroad an (evil) report, in 
consequence of which (the duke) put to death the 
prince of Kwan in Shang?; confined the prince of 
3hai in Kwo-lin?, with an attendance of seven 
chariots ; and reduced the prince of Hwo® to be a 
private man, causing his name to be erased from 
the registers for three years. The son of the prince 


1 The prince of Kwan—corresponding to the present Aang 
Kau, department Khdi-fang, Ho-nan—was the third of the sons 
of king Wan, and older than the duke of Kau. The Shang where 
he was put to death was probably what had been the capital of 
the Shang kings. 

2 We do not know where Kwo-lin was. 

® The name of Hwo remains in Hwo 4au, department Phing- 
yang, Shan-hsi. The prince of Hwo was the eighth of Wan’s 
sons. 

1s 
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of 3hai having displayed a reverent virtue, the duke 
of KAu made him a high minister, and when his 
father died, requested a decree from the king, in- 
vesting him with the country of 3hai. 

2. ‘The king speaks to this effect :—‘ My little 
child, Ha, you follow the virtue (of our ancestors), 
and have changed from the conduct (of your father); 
you are able to take heed to your ways -__T there- 
fore appoint you to be a marquis in the east. Go 
to your fief, and be reverent! 

“In order that you may cover the faults of your 
father, be loyal, be filial4, Urge on your steps in 
your own way, diligent and never idle, and so shall 
you hand down an example to your descendants. 
Follow the constant lessons of your grandfather 
king Wan, and be not, like your father, disobedient 
to the royal orders. 

“Great Heaven has no partial affections;—it helps 
only the virtuous.* The people’s hearts have no 
unchanging attachment ;—they cherish only the kind. 
Acts of goodness are different, but they contribute 
in common to good order. Acts of evil are different, 
but they contribute in common to disorder. Be 
cautious | 

“In giving heed to the beginning think of the 
end;—the end will then be without distress. If you 
do not think of the end, it will be full of distress, 
even of the greatest. 

“Exert yourself to achieve your proper merit. 
Seek to be in harmony with all your neighbours. 


1 Hf’s father had not been filial. When he is told to be filial, 
there underlies the words the idea of the solidarity of the family. 
His copying the example of his grandfather would be the best 
service he could render to his father. 
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(os) 


Be a fence to the royal House. Live in amity 
with your brethren. Tranquillize and help the 
lower people. 

“Follow the course of the Mean, and do not by 
aiming to be intelligent throw old statutes into 
confusion. Watch over what you see and hear, and 
do not for one-sided words deviate from the right 
rule. Then I, the One man, will praise you.” 

‘The king says, ‘Oh! my little child, H4, go, 
and do not idly throw away my charge.”’ 


Book XVIII. Tur Numerous Recrons. 


Tue king has returned to his capital in triumph, having put down 
rebellion in the east, and specially extinguished the state or 
tribe of Yen. The third chapter of Book xiv contained a 
reference to an expedition against Yen. Critics are divided 
on the point of whether the expedition mentioned in this Book 
was the same as that, or another; and our sources of information 
are not sufficient to enable us to pronounce positively in the 
case. If we may credit what Mencius says, the Records of 
the Shi do not tell us a tithe of the wars carried on by the 
duke of X’4u to establish the new dynasty :—‘ He smote Yen, 
and after three years put its ruler to death. He drove Fei-lien 
to a corner by the sea, and slew him. The states which he 
extinguished amounted to fifty’ (Mencius, III, ii, ch. 9). 

However this point be settled, on the occasion when the announce- 
ment in this Book was delivered, a great assembly of princes 
and nobles—the old officers of Yin or Shang, and chiefs 
from many regions—was met together. They are all supposed 
to have been secretly, if not openly, in sympathy with the 
rebellion which has been trampled out, and to grudge to yield 
submission to the rule of Adu. The king, by the duke of Adu, 
reasons and expostulates with them. He insists on the leniency 
with which they had been treated in the past; and whereas 
they might be saying that A’au’s overthrow of the Yin dynasty 
was a usurpation, he shows that it was from the will of Heaven. 
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The history of the nation is then reviewed, and it is made to 
appear that king Wai had displaced the kings of Yin or Shang, 
just as Thang, the founder of the Shang dynasty, had displaced 
those of Hsia. It was their duty therefore to submit to au. 
If they did not avail themselves of its leniency, they should be 
dealt with in another way. 

Having thus spoken, the duke turns, in the fourth of the five 
chapters into which I have divided the Book, and addresses 
the many officers of the states, and especially those of Yin, who 
had been removed to Lo, speaking to them, as ‘the Numerous 
Officers,’ after the style of Book xiv. Finally, he admonishes 
them all that it is time to begin a new course. If they do well, 
it will be well with them; if they continue perverse, they will 
have to blame themselves for the consequences. 


1. In the fifth month, on the day Ting-hai, the 
king arrived from Yen, and came to (Hao), the 
honoured (capital of) Adu. The duke of Adu said, 
‘The king speaks to the following effect: “Ho! I 
make an announcement to you of the four states, 
and the numerous (other) regions. Ye who were the 
officers and people of the prince of Yin, I have dealt 
very leniently as regards your lives, as ye all know. 
You kept reckoning greatly on (some) decree of 
Heaven, and did not keep with perpetual awe 
before your thoughts (the preservation of) your 
Sacrifices * 

‘“God sent down correction on Hsia, but the 
sovereign (only) increased his luxury and sloth, and 
would not speak kindly to the people. He showed 
himself dissolute and dark, and would not yield 
for a single day to the leadings of God :—this. is 
what you have heard.* He kept reckoning on the 
BO eee eee 


* The extinction of the sacrifices of a state was its utter over- 
throw. None were left—or if some might be left, none of them 


were permitted—to continue the sacrifices to its founder and his 
descendants. 
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decree of God (in his favour), and did not cultivate 
the means for the people’s support.* By great 
inflictions of punishment also he increased the dis- 
order of the states of Hsia. The first cause (of his 
evil course) was the internal misrule?, which made 
him unfit to deal well with the multitudes. Nor did 
he endeavour to find and employ men whom he could 
respect, and who might display a generous kindness 
to the people; but where any of the people of Hsia 
were covetous and fierce, he daily honoured them, 
and they practised cruel tortures in the cities. 
Heaven on this sought a (true) lord for the people, 
and made its distinguished and favouring decree 
light on Thang the Successful, who punished and 
destroyed the sovereign of Hsid.* Heaven’s refusal 
of its favour (to Hsia) was decided. The righteous 
men of your numerous regions were not permitted 
to continue long in their posts of enjoyment, and 
the many officers whom Hsia’s (last sovereign) 
honoured were unable intelligently to maintain the 
people in the enjoyment (of their lives), but, on the 
contrary, aided one another in oppressing them, till 
of the hundred ways of securing (prosperity) they 
could not promote (one). 

‘“Tn the case indeed of Thang the Successful, it 
was because he was the choice of your numerous 
regions that he superseded Hsia, and became the 
lord of the people. He paid careful attention to the 
essential virtue (of a sovereign)”, in order to stimu- 
late the people, and they on their part imitated him 


1 The vile debaucheries of which Kieh was guilty through his 
connexion with the notorious Mei-hst. 
2 That is, to benevolence or the love of the people. 
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and were stimulated. From him down to Ti-yi, 
the sovereigns all made their virtue illustrious, and 
were cautious in the use of punishments ;—thus also 
exercising a stimulating influence (over the people). 
When they, having examined the evidence in 
criminal cases, put to death those chargeable with 
many crimes, they exercised the same influence ; 
and they did so also when they liberated those who 
were not purposely guilty. But when the throne 
came to your (last) sovereign, he could not with (the 
good will of) your numerous regions continue in the 
enjoyment of the favouring decree of Heaven.”’ * 

2. ‘Oh! the king speaks to the following effect :— 
“JT announce and declare to you of the numerous 
regions, that Heaven had no set purpose to do away 
with the sovereign of Hsia or with the sovereign of 
Yin. But it was the case that your (last) ruler, 
being in possession of your numerous regions, 
abandoned himself to great excess, and reckoned 
on the favouring decree of Heaven, making trifling 
excuses for his conduct. And so in the case of the 
(last) sovereign of Hsia; his plans» of government 
were not of a tendency to secure his enjoyment (of 
the kingdom), and Heaven sent down ruin on him, 
and the chief of the territory (of Shang) put an 
end (to the line of Hsia). In truth, the last sove- 
reign of your Shang was luxurious to the extreme 
of luxury, while his plans of government showed 
neither purity nor progress, and thus Heaven sent 
down such ruin on him'.* 


' There must have been something remarkable in the closing 
period of Aau-hsin’s history, to which the duke alludes in the 
subsequent specification of five years. We do not know the 
events of the times sufficiently to say what it was. 


a” 
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‘“ The wise, through not thinking, become foolish, 
and the foolish, by thinking, become wise. Heaven 
for five years waited kindly, and forbore with the 
descendant (of Thang), to see if he would indeed 
prove himself the ruler of the people; but there was 
nothing in him deserving to be regarded. Heaven 
then sought among your numerous regions, making 
a great impression by its terrors to stir up some one 
who would look (reverently) to it, but in all your 
regions there was not one deserving of its favouring 
regard. But there were the kings of our Aau, who 
treated well the multitudes of the people, and were 
able to sustain the burden of virtuous (government). 
They could preside over (all services to) spirits and 
to Heaven.* Heaven thereupon instructed us, and 
increased our excellence, made choice of us, and gave 
us the decree of Yin, to rule over your numerous 
regions.”’ * 

3. ‘‘‘ Why do I now presume to make (these) many 
declarations ? I have dealt very leniently as regards 
the lives of you, the people of these four states. 
Why do you not show a sincere and generous obedi- 
ence in your numerous regions? Why do you not 
aid and co-operate with the kings of our Adu, to 
secure the enjoyment of Heaven's favouring decree? 
You now still dwell in your dwellings, and cultivate 
your fields ;—why do you not obey our kings, and 
consolidate the decree of Heaven? The paths 
which you tread are continually those of disquietude; 
—have you in your hearts no love for yourselves ? 
do you refuse so greatly to acquiesce in the ordi- 
nance of Heaven? do you triflingly reject that 
decree? do you of yourselves pursue unlawful 
courses, scheming (by your alleged reasons) for the 
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approval of upright men? I simply instructed you, 
and published my announcement!; with trembling 
awe I secured and confined (the chief criminals) :— 
I have done so twice and for three times. But if 
you do not take advantage of the leniency with 
which I have spared your lives, I will proceed to 
severe punishments, and put you to death. It is 
not that we, the sovereigns of Aau, hold it virtuous 
to make you untranquil, but it is you yourselves 
who accelerate your crimes (and sufferings).”’ 

4. ‘The king says, “ Oh! ho! I tell you, ye many 
officers of the various regions, and you, ye many 
officers of Yin, now have ye been hurrying about, 
doing service to my overseers for five years. There 
are among you the inferior assistants, the chiefs, and 
the numerous directors, small and great ;—see that ye 
all attain to the discharge of your duties. Want of 
harmony (in the life) rises from (the want of it in) 
one’s (inner) self ;—strive to be harmonious. Want 
of concord in your families (arises from the want 
of it in your conduct) ;—strive to be harmonious. 
When intelligence rules in your cities, then will you 
be proved to be attentive to your duties. Do not 
be afraid, I pray you, of the evil ways (of the 
people); and moreover, by occupying your offices 
with a reverent harmony, you will find it possible to 
select from your cities individuals on whose assist- 
ance you can calculate. You may thus long con- 
tinue in this city of Lo®, cultivating your fields. 
Heaven will favour and compassionate you, and we, 


* Referring probably to ‘ the Great Announcement’ in Book vii. 

* It would almost seem from this that the announcement was 
made in Lo; and some critics have argued that Lo was ‘the 
honoured capital’ in the first sentence. 
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the sovereigns of Adu, will greatly help you, and 
confer rewards, selecting you to stand in our royal 
court. Only be attentive to your duties, and you 
may rank among our great officers.” 

‘The king says, “Oh! ye numerous officers, if 
you cannot exhort one another to pay a sincere 
regard to my charges, it will further show that you 
are unable to honour your sovereign; and all the 
people will (also) say, ‘We will not honour him.’ 
Thus will ye be proved slothful and perverse, 
greatly disobedient to the royal charges. “Through- 
out your numerous regions you will bring on your- 
selves the terrors of Heaven, and I will then inflict 
on you its punishments, removing you far from your 
country.” ’ 

5. ‘The king says, “I do not (wish to) make 
these many declarations, but it is in a spirit of awe 
that I lay my commands before you.” He further 
says, “ You may now make a (new) beginning. If 
you cannot reverently realize the harmony (which I 
enjoin), do not (hereafter) murmur against me.”’ 


Book XIX, THE ESTABLISHMENT OF GOVERNMENT, 


Tue phrase, ‘the Establishment of Government,’ occurs several 
times in the course of the Book, and is thence taken to de- 
nominate it,—appropriately enough. The subject treated of 
throughout, is how good government may be established. 

Some Chinese critics maintain that the text as it stands is very 
confused, ‘head and tail in disorder, and without connexion,’ 
and various re-arrangements of it have been proposed, for 
which, however, there is no manuscript authority. Keeping 
to the received text, and dividing it into six chapters, we may 
adopt a summary of its contents approved by the editors of 
the Sha, which was published in the Yung-Aing reign of the 
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present dynasty.—In government there is nothing more im- 
portant than the employment of proper men; and when such 
men are being sought, the first care should be for those to 
occupy the three highest positions. When these are properly 
filled, all the other offices will get their right men, and royal 
government will be established. The appointment of the officers 
of business, of pastoral oversight, and of the law, is the great 
theme of the whole Book, and the concluding words of chapter 1 
are its pulse,—may be felt throbbing everywhere in all the senti- 
ments. Chapters 2 and 3 illustrate the subject from the history 
of the dynasties of Hsid and Shang; and in chapter 4 it is 
shown how kings Wan and W4& selected their officers, and 
initiated the happy state which was stillcontinuing. In chapter 5 
there is set forth the duty of the king to put away from him 
men of artful tongues; to employ the good, distinguished by 
their habits of virtue ; to be always well prepared for war; and 
to be very careful of his conduct in the matter of litigations. 
Chapter 6 seems to have hardly any connexion with the rest 
of the Book, and is probably a fragment of one of the lost 
Books of the Sha, that has got tacked on to this. 

The Book belongs to the class of ‘ Instructions,’ and was made, 
I suppose, after the duke of Aau had retired from his regency. 


1. The duke of Adu spoke to the following 
effect :—‘ With our hands to our heads and our 
heads to the ground, we make our declarations to 
the Son of Heaven, the king who has inherited the 
throne. In such manner accordingly all (the other 
ministers) cautioned the king, saying, ‘In close 
attendance on your majesty there are the regular 
presidents ', the regular ministers 2, and the officers 
of justice ;—the keepers of the robes (also), and the 
guards. The duke of Adau said, ‘Oh! admirable 
are these (officers). Few, however, know to be 
sufficiently anxious about them.’ | 


" We must understand by these the chiefs or presidents who 
had a certain jurisdiction over several states and their princes. 
* The high ministers of Instruction, War, Works, &c. 
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2. “Among the ancients who exemplified (this 
anxiety) there was the founder of the Hsia dynasty. 
When his House was in its greatest strength, he 
sought for able men who should honour God (in the 
discharge of their duties).* (His advisers}, when 
they knew of men thoroughly proved and trust- 
worthy in the practice of the nine virtues!, would 
then presume to inform and instruct their sovereign, 
saying, ‘With our hands to our heads and our 
heads to the ground, O sovereign, we would say, 
Let (such an one) occupy one of your high offices : 
Let (such an one) be one of your pastors: Let 
(such an one) be one of your officers of justice. 
By such appointments you will fulfil your duty as 
sovereign. If you judge by the face only, and 
therefrom deem men well schooled in virtue, and 
appoint them, then those three positions will all 
be occupied by unrighteous individuals.” The way 
of Kieh, however, was not to observe this precedent. 
Those whom he employed were cruel men ;—and he 
left no successor.’ 

3. ‘After this there was Thang the Successful, 
who, rising to the throne, grandly administered the 
bright ordinances of God.* He employed, to fill 
the three (high) positions, those who were equal to 
them; and those who were called possessors of the 
three kinds of ability? would display that ability. 


1 See chapter 2 of ‘the Counsels of K4o-yao’ in Part II. 

2 Some suppose that men are intended here who possessed 
‘the three virtues’ of ‘the Great Plan.’ I think rather that men 
are intended who had talents and virtue which would make them 
eligible to the three highest positions. Thang had his notice fixed 
on such men, and was prepared to call them to office at the 
proper time. 
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He then studied them severely, and greatly imitated 
them, making the utmost of them in their three 
positions and with their three kinds of ability. The 
people in the cities of Shang! were thereby all 
brought to harmony, and those in the four quarters 
of the kingdom were brought greatly under the 
influence of the virtue thus displayed. Oh! when 
the throne came to Shau, his character was all 
violence. He preferred men of severity, and who 
deemed cruelty a virtue, to share with him in the 
government of his states; and at the same time, the 
host of his associates, men who counted idleness a 
virtue, shared the offices of his court. God then 
sovereignly punished him, and caused us to possess 
the great land, enjoy the favouring decree which 
Shau had (afore) received, and govern all the people 
in their myriad realms.’ * 

4. ‘Then subsequently there were king Wan and 
king Wa, who knew well the minds of those whom 
they put in the three positions, and saw clearly the 
minds of those who had the three grades of ability. 
Thus they could employ them to-serve God with 
reverence, and appointed them as presidents and 
chiefs of the people. In establishing their govern- 
ment, the three things which principally concerned 
them were to find the men for (high) offices, the 
officers of justice, and the pastors. (They had also) 
the guards; the keepers of the robes; their equerries; 
their heads of small departments; their personal 
attendants; their various overseers; and their trea- 
surers. They had their governors of the larger and 
smaller cities assigned in the royal domain to the 


* That is, within the royal domain. 
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nobles; their men of arts!; their overseers whose 
offices were beyond the court; their grand historio- 
graphers ; and their heads of departments ;—all good 
men of constant virtue. 

‘(In the external states) there were the Minister 
of Instruction, the Minister of War, and the Minister 
of Works, with the many officers subordinate to them. 
Among the wild tribes, such as the Wei, the L4, 
and the A’Zang?, in the three Po, and at the danger- 
ous passes, they had wardens. 

‘King Wan was able to make the minds of those 
in. the (three high) positions his own, and so it was 
that he established those regular officers and super- 
intending pastors, so that they were men of ability 
and virtue. He would not appear himself in the 
various notifications, in litigations, and in precau- 
tionary measures. There were the officers and 
pastors (to attend to them), whom he (simply) 
taught to be obedient (to his wishes), and not to 
be disobedient. (Yea), as to litigations and pre- 
cautionary measures, he (would seem as if he) did 
not presume to know about them. He was followed 
by king Wa, who carried out his work of settle- 
ment, and did not presume to supersede his right- 
eous and virtuous men, but entered into his plans, 
and employed, as before, those men. Thus it was 
that they unitedly received this vast inheritance.’ 


1 All who employed their arts in the service of the government ;— 
officers of prayer, clerks, archers, charioteers, doctors, diviners, and 
the practisers of the various mechanical arts, &c. 

2 Compare what is said in ‘the Speech at Mf,’ ch. 1. The 
Khang are not mentioned there. It would seem to be the 
name of a wild tribe. The three Po had all been capitals of the 
Shang kings, and their people required the special attention of 
the sovereigns of Adu. 
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s. ‘Oh! young son, the king, from this time forth 
be it ours to establish the government, appointing 
the (high) officers, the officers of the laws, and the 
pastors ;—be it ours clearly to know what courses 
are natural to these men, and then fully to employ 
them in the government, that they may aid us 
in the management of the people whom we have 
received, and harmoniously conduct all litigations 
and precautionary measures. And let us never 
allow others to come between us and them. (Yea), 
in our every word and speech, let us be thinking 
of (these) officers of complete virtue, to regulate 
the people that we have received. 

‘Oh! I, Tan, have received these excellent words 
of others‘, and tell them all to you, young son, the 
king. From this time forth, O accomplished son 
(of Wa), accomplished grandson (of Wan), do not 
err in regard to the litigations and precautionary 
measures ;—let the proper officers manage them. 
From of old to the founder of Shang, and down- 
wards to king Wan of our Au, in establishing 
government, when they appointed (high) officers, 
pastors, and officers of the laws, they settled them 
in their positions, and allowed them to unfold their 
talents ;—thus giving the regulation of affairs into 
their hands. In the kingdom, never has there been 
the establishment of government by the employment 
of artful-tongued men; (with such men), unlessoned 
in virtue, never can a government be distinguished 
in the world. From this time forth, in establishing 
government, make no use of artful-tongued men, 


" Probably all the other officers or ministers referred to in ch. 1. 
They are there prepared to speak their views, when the duke of 
iu takes all the discoursing on himself. 
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but (seek for) good officers, and get them to use 
all their powers in aiding the government of our 
country. Now, O accomplished son (of Wa), 
accomplished grandson (of Wan), young son, the 
king, do not err in the matter of litigations ;—there 
are the officers and pastors (to attend to them). 

‘Have well arranged (also) your military accoutre- 
ments and weapons, so that you may go forth beyond 
the steps of Yii, and traverse all under the sky, even 
to beyond the seas, everywhere meeting with sub- 
mission :—so shall you display the bright glory of 
king Wan, and render more illustrious the great 
achievements of king Wi?. 

‘Oh! from this time forth, may (our) future kings, 
in establishing the government, be able to employ 
men of constant virtue!’ 

6. The duke of Aau spoke to the following 
effect :—‘O grand historiographer, the duke of Sa, 
the Minister of Crime, dealt reverently with all the 
criminal matters that came before him, and thereby 
perpetuated the fortunes of our kingdom. Here 
was an example of anxious solicitude (for future 
ministers), whereby they may rank with him in the 
ordering of the appropriate punishments *.’ 


1 At the close of his address to prince Shih, Book xvi, the 
duke of KAu breaks all at once into a warlike mood, as he does 
here. 

2 I have said in the introductory note that this chapter does 
not seem to have any connexion with the rest of the Book. From 
a passage in the 30 Awan, under the eleventh year of duke K/ang, 
we learn that a Sf Fan-shang, or Fan-shang of Sf, was Minister 
of Crime to king Wf. It is probably to him that the duke here 
alludes. 


[1] Q 
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Book XX. Tue Orricers or AAU. 


‘Tue Officers of Kau’ contains a general outline of the official 
system of the Kau dynasty, detailing the names and functions 
of the principal ministers about the court and others, to whom, 
moreover, various counsels are addressed by the king who speaks 
in it,—no doubt, king K/a’ng. Chinese critics class it with the 
‘Instructions’ of the Shf, but it belongs rather to the ‘An- 
nouncements.’ 

There is no mention in it of the duke of Xau; and its date must 
therefore be in some year after he had retired from the regency, 
and resigned the government into the king’s own hands. 

The Book has a beginning, middle, and end, more distinctly 
marked than they are in many of the documents in the Sha. 
The whole is divided into five chapters. The first is intro- 
ductory, and describes the condition of the kingdom, when the 
arrangements of the official system were announced. In the 
second, the king refers to the arrangements of former dynasties. 
In the third, he sets forth the principal offices of state, the 
ministers of which had their residence at court, and goes on 
to the arrangements for the administration of the provinces. 
The two other chapters contain many excellent advices to the 
ministers and officers to discharge their duties so that the 
fortunes of the dynasty might be consolidated, and no dis- 
satisfaction arise among the myriad states. 


1, The king of Aau brought the myriad regions 
(of the kingdom) to tranquillity; he made a tour of 
inspection through the Hau and Tien tenures; he 
punished on all sides the chiefs who had refused to 
appear at court; thus securing the repose of the 
millions of the people, and all the (princes in the) 
six tenures acknowledging his virtue. He then re- 
turned to the honoured capital of A’au, and strictly 
regulated the officers of the administration. 

2. The king said, ‘It was the grand method of 
former times to regulate the government while there 
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was no confusion, and to secure the country while 
there was no danger.’ He said, ‘YAo and Shun, 
having studied antiquity’, established a hundred 
officers. At court, there were the General Regu- 
lator and (the President of) the Four Mountains ; 
abroad, there were the pastors of the provinces and 
the princes of states. Thus the various departments 
of government went on harmoniously, and the myriad 
states all enjoyed repose. Under the dynasties of 
Hsia and Shang, the number of officers was doubled, 
and they were able still to secure good government. 
(Those early) intelligent kings, in establishing their 
government, cared not so much about the number 
of the offices as about the men (to occupy them). 
Now I, the little child, cultivate with reverence my 
virtue, concerned day and night about my defi- 
ciencies; I look up to (those) former dynasties, 
and seek to conform to them, while I instruct and 
direct you, my officers.’ 

3. ‘I appoint the Grand-Master, the Grand- 
Assistant, and the Grand-Guardian. These are the 
three Kung’. They discourse about the principles 


1 It is the same phrase here, which occurs at the beginning 
of the Canons of Y4o and Shun, and of some other Books. It 
may be inferred, as P. Gaubil says, that Yao and Shun had certain 
sources of knowledge, that is to say, some history of the times 
anterior to their own. 

2 That is, ‘the three dukes;’ but the term is here a name of 
office, more than of nobility, as is evident from the name of the 
three Kfi, who were next to them. Ki was not used as a term 
expressing any order of nobility. It would seem to indicate that, 
while the men holding the office were assistant to the Kung, they 
yet had a distinct standing of their own. The offices of Grand- 
Master &c. had existed under the Shang dynasty; see Book xi, 
Part IV. 


Q 2 
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of reason! and adjust the states, harmonizing (also) 
and regulating the operations (in nature) of heaven 
and earth®. These offices need not (always) be 
filled; there must (first) be the men for them. 

‘(I appoint) the Junior Master, the Junior Assist- 
ant, and the Junior Guardian. These are called 
the three Ki%. They assist the Kung to diffuse 
widely the transforming influences, and display 
brightly with reverence (the powers of) heaven 
and earth,—assisting me, the One man. 

‘([ appoint) the Prime Minister, who presides over 
the ruling of the (various) regions, has the general 
management of all the other officers, and secures 
uniformity within the four seas; the Minister of 
Instruction, who presides over the education in the 
states, diffuses a knowledge of the duties belonging 
to the five relations of society, and trains the mil- 
lions of the people to obedience; the Minister of 
Religion, who presides over the (sacred) ceremonies 
of the country, regulates the services rendered to 
the spirits and manes, and makes a harmony 
between high and low‘;* the Minister of War, who 
presides over the (military) administration of the 


* Meaning, I suppose, the courses or ways, which it was right 
for the king, according to reason, to pursue. 

® That is, probably, securing the material prosperity of the 
kingdom, in good seasons, &c. 

* See note 2 on the preceding page. 

* The name here for ‘the Minister of Religion’ is the same as 
that in the Canon of Shun. ‘The spirits and manes’ are ‘the 
spirits of heaven, earth, and deceased men.’ All festive, funeral, 
and other ceremonies, as well as those of sacrifices, came under 
the department of the Minister of Religion, who had therefore 
to define the order of rank and precedence. This seems to be 
what is meant by his ‘making a harmony between high and low,’ 
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country, commands the six hosts, and secures the 
tranquillity of all the regions ; the Minister of Crime, 
who presides over the prohibitions of the country, 
searches out the villainous and secretly wicked, and 
punishes oppressors and disturbers of the peace; 
and the Minister of Works, who presides over the 
land of the country, settles the four classes of the 
people, and secures at the proper seasons the pro- 
duce of the ground’. 

‘These six ministers with their different duties 
lead on their several subordinates, and set an 
example to the nine pastors of the provinces, en- 
riching and perfecting the condition of the millions 
of the people. In six years (the lords of) the five 
tenures appear once at the royal court; and after 
a second six years, the king makes a tour of inspec- 
tion in the four seasons, and examines the (various) 
regulations and measures at the four mountains. 
The princes appear before him each at the moun- 
tain of his quarter; and promotions and degrada- 
tions are awarded with great intelligence.’ 

4. The king said, ‘Oh! all ye men of virtue, my 
occupiers of office, pay reverent attention to your 
charges. Be careful in the commands you issue; 
for, once issued, they must be carried into effect, 
and cannot be retracted. Extinguish all selfish 
aims by your public feeling, and the people will 
have confidence in you, and be gladly obedient. 
Study antiquity as a preparation for entering on 


1 Out of these six ministers and their departments have grown 
the Six Boards of the Chinese Government of the present day :— 
the Board of Civil Office; the Board of Revenue; the Board of 
Rites; the Board of War; the Board of Punishment; and the 


Board of Works. 
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your offices. In deliberating on affairs, form your 
determinations by help (of such study), and your 
measures will be free from error. Make the regular 
statutes of (our own) dynasty your rule, and do 
not with artful speeches introduce disorder into 
your offices. To accumulate doubts is the way to 
ruin your plans; to be idle and indifferent is the 
way to ruin your government. Without study, you 
stand facing a wall, and your management of affairs 
will be full of trouble. 

‘I warn you, my high ministers and officers, that 
exalted merit depends on the high aim, and a patri- 
mony is enlarged only by diligence; it is by means 
of bold decision that future difficulties are avoided. 
Pride comes, along with rank, unperceived, and ex- 
travagance in the same way with emolument. Let 
reverence and economy be (real) virtues with you, 
unaccompanied with hypocritical display. Practise 
them as virtues, and your minds will be at ease, 
and you will daily become more admirable. Prac- 
tise them in hypocrisy, and your minds will be 
toiled, and you will daily become more stupid. In 
the enjoyment of favour think of peril, and never be 
without a cautious apprehension ;—he who is with- 
out such apprehension finds himself amidst what 
is really to be feared. Push forward the worthy, 
and show deference to the able; and harmony will 
prevail among all your officers. When they are 
not harmonious, the government becomes a mass 
of confusion. If those whom you advance be 
able for their offices, the ability is yours; if you 
advance improper men, you are not equal to your 
position.’ 


5. The king said, ‘Oh! ye (charged) with the 
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threefold business (of government), and ye great 
officers, reverently attend to your departments, and 
conduct well the affairs under your government, so 
as to assist your sovereign, and secure the lasting 
happiness of the millions of the people ;—so shall 
there be no dissatisfaction throughout the myriad 
states.’ 


Book XXI. Tue AUN-KHAN. 


Ktw-xuHAn was the successor in ‘the eastern capital’ of the duke 
of Kau, who has now passed off the stage of the Shi, which 
he occupied so long. Between ‘the Officers of Kau’ and this 
Book, there were, when the Sh& was complete, two others, 
which are both lost. We must greatly deplore the loss of the 
second of them, for it contained an account of the death of 
the duke of Aau, and an announcement made by king A/”ang 
by his bier, 

Who Aiin-k/an, the charge to whom on entering on his important 
government is here preserved, really was, we are not informed. 
Some have supposed that he was a son of the duke of Kau; 
but we may be sure, from the analogy of other charges, that 
if he had been so, the fact would have been alluded to in the 
text. Xiin-hin might be translated ‘the prince A’/an,’ like 
Kiin Shih in the title of Book xvi, but we know nothing of any 
territory with which he was invested. 

The following summary of the contents is given by a Chinese 
critic: —‘ The whole Book may be divided into three chapters. 
The first relates XAiin-khin’s appointment to the government 
of the eastern capital. The concluding words, “ Be reverent,” 


1 ¢The threefold business of government’ is the appointment 
of the men of office, the officers of law, and the pastors, ‘the three 
concerns of those in the three highest positions,’ as described in 
the last Book, ch. 4. The king, probably, intends the Kung, the 
Ki, and the six ministers, whose duties he has spoken of. The 
‘great officers’ will be all the officers inferior to these in their 


several departments. 
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are emphatic, and give the key-note to all that follows. The 
second chapter enjoins on him to exert himself to illustrate 
the lessons of the duke of XAéu, and thereby transform the 
people of Yin. The third requires him to give full develop- 
ment to those lessons, and instances various particulars in 
which his doing so would appear ;—all illustrative of the com- 
mand at the commencement, that he should be reverent.’ 


1. The king spake to the following effect :— 
‘Kiin-£/an, it is you who are possessed of excel- 
lent virtue, filial and respectful. Being filial, and 
friendly with your brethren, you can display these 
qualities in the exercise of government. I appoint 
you to rule this eastern border. Be reverent.’ 

2. ‘Formerly, the duke of Aau acted as teacher 
and guardian of the myriads of the people, who 
cherish (the remembrance of) his virtue. Go and 
with sedulous care enter upon his charge; act in 
accordance with his regular ways, and exert your- 
self to illustrate his lessons;—so shall the people 
be regulated. I have heard that he said, ‘“‘ Perfect 
government has a piercing fragrance, and influ- 
ences the spiritual intelligences.* It is not the 
millet which has the piercing fragrance ; it is bright 
virtue.” Do you make this lesson of the duke 
of Aau your rule, being diligent from day to day, 
and not presuming to indulge in luxurious ease. 
Ordinary men, while they have not yet seen a 
sage, (are full of desire) as if they should never 
get a sight of him; and after they have seen him, 
they are still unable to follow him. Be cautioned 
by this! You are the wind; the inferior people 
are the grass. In revolving the plans of your 
government, never hesitate to acknowledge the 
difficulty of the subject. Some things have to be 
abolished, and some new things to be enacted ;— 
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going out and coming in, seek the judgment of your 
people about them, and, when there is a general 
agreement, exert your own powers of reflection. 
When you have any good plans or counsels, enter 
and lay them before your sovereign in the palace. 
Thereafter, when you are acting abroad in accord- 
ance with them, say, ‘‘ This plan or this view is all 
due to our sovereign.” Oh! if all ministers were 
to act thus, how excellent would they be, and how 
distinguished !’ 

3. The king said, ‘ Aiin-£2an, do you give their 
full development to the great lessons of the duke 
of Kau. Do not make use of your power to exer- 
cise oppression; do not make use of the laws to 
practise extortion. Be gentle, but with strictness 
of rule. Promote harmony by the display of an 
easy forbearance. 

‘When any of the people of Yin are amenable to 
punishment, if I say ‘“‘ Punish,” do not you therefore 
punish; and if I say ‘Spare,’ do not you therefore 
spare. Seek the due middle course. Those who 
are disobedient to your government, and uninflu- 
enced by your instructions, you will punish, remem- 
bering that the end of punishment is to make an 
end of punishing. Those who are inured to villainy 
and treachery, those who violate the regular duties 
of society, and those who introduce disorder into 
the public manners :—those three classes you will 
not spare, though their particular offences be but 
small. 

‘Do not cherish anger against the obstinate, and 
dislike them. Seek not every quality in one indi- 
vidual. You must have patience, and you will be 
successful; have forbearance, and your virtue will 
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be great. Mark those who discharge their duties 
well, and also mark those who do not do so, (and 
distinguish them from one another.) Advance the 
good, to induce those who may not be so to follow 
(their example). 

‘The people are born good, and are changed by 
(external) things,* so that they resist what their 
superiors command, and follow what they (them- 
selves) love. Do you but reverently observe the 
statutes, and they will be found in (the way of) 
virtue; they will thus all be changed, and truly 
advance to a great degree of excellence. Then 
shall I, the One man, receive much happiness, and 
your excellent services will be famous through long 
ages !|’ 


Book XXII. Tuer Testamentary CHARGE. 


Tuis Book brings us to the closing act of the life of king Aang, 
whose reign, according to the current chronology, lasted thirty- 
seven years, ending in B.c. 1079. From the appointment of Atin- 
khan to his death, the king’s history is almost a blank. The 
only events chronicled by Sze-ma A/ien are.a coinage of round 
money with a square hole in the centre,—the prototype of the 
present cash; and an enactment about the width and length 
in which pieces of silk and cloth were to be manufactured. 

King hang, feeling that his end is near, calls his principal 
ministers and other officers around his bed, and commits his 
son Kao to their care and guidance. The record of all these 
things and the dying charge form a chapter that ends with the 
statement of the king’s death. The rest of the Book forms a 
second chapter, in which we have a detailed account of the 
ceremonies connected with the publication of the charge, and 
the accession of Ado to the throne. It is an interesting account 
of the ways of that distant time on such occasions. 


1. In the fourth month, when the moon began to 
wane, the king was indisposed. On the day Kia- 
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3ze, he washed his hands and face; his attendants 
put on him his cap and robes'; (and he sat up), 
leaning on a gem-adorned bench? . He then called 
together the Grand-Guardian Shih, the earls of Zui 
and Thung, the duke of Pi, the marquis of Wei, the 
duke of Mao, the master of the warders, the master 
of the guards, the heads of the various departments, 
and the superintendents of affairs *. 

The king said, ‘Oh! my illness has greatly in- 
creased, and it will soon be over with me. The 
malady comes on daily with more violence, and 
maintains its hold. I am afraid I may not find 
(another opportunity) to declare my wishes about 
my successor, and therefore I (now) lay my charge 
upon you with special instructions. The former 
rulers, our kings Wan and W4, displayed in suc- 
cession their equal glory, making sure provision for 
the support of the people, and setting forth their 


* The king’s caps or crowns and robes were many, and for 
each there was the appropriate occasion. His attendants, no 
doubt, now dressed king Aang as the rules of court fashions 
required. 

2 In those days they sat on the ground upon mats; and for 
the old or infirm benches or stools were placed, in front of them, 
to lean forward on. The king had five kinds of stools variously 
adorned. That with gems was the most honourable. 

8 The Grand-Guardian Shih, or the duke of Shao, and the other 
five dignitaries were, no doubt, the six ministers of the zoth Book. 
Zui is referred to the present district of Kdo-yi, department Hsf-an ; 
and Thung to Hwa Au, department Thung-44u ;—both in Shen- 
hst. The earl of Zui, it is supposed, was Minister of Instruction, 
and he of Thung Minister of Religion. Pi corresponded to the 
present district of Kang-an, department Hsi-an. The duke of 
Pi was Minister of War, called Duke or Kung, as Grand-Master. 
It is not known where M4o was. The lord of it was Minister 
of Works, and Grand-Assistant. The marquis of Wei,—see on 
Book ix. He was now, it is supposed, Minister of Crime. 
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instructions. (The people) accorded a practical 
submission, without any opposition, and the influ- 
ence (of their example and instructions) extended 
to Yin, and the great appointment (of Heaven) was 
secured *, After them, I, the stupid one, received 
with reverence the dread (decree) of Heaven, and 
continued to keep the great instructions of Wan and 
W4, not daring blindly to transgress them.* 

‘Now Heaven has laid affliction on me, and it 
seems as if I should not again rise or be myself. 
Do you take clear note of these my words, and in 
accordance with them watch reverently over my 
eldest son Ao, and greatly assist him in the 
difficulties of his position. Be kind to those who 
are far off, and help those who are near. Promote 
the tranquillity of the states, small and great, and 
encourage them (to well-doing). I think how a man 
has to govern himself in dignity and with decorum ; 
—do not you allow Ado to proceed heedlessly on 
the impulse of improper motives.’ Immediately on 
receiving this charge, (the ministers and others) 
withdrew. The tent! was then carried out into 


* The tent had been prepared when the king sent for his 
ministers and officers to give them his last charge, and set up 
outside his chamber in the hall where he was accustomed to hold 
‘the audience of government.’ He had walked or been carried 
to it, and then returned to his apartment when he had expressed 
his last wishes, while the tent—the curtains and canopy—was 
carried out into the courtyard. 

The palace was much more long or deep than wide, con- 
sisting of five series of buildings continued one after another, 
so that, if all the gates were thrown open, one could walk in a 
direct line from the first gate to the last. The different parts 
of it were separated by courts that embraced a large space of 
ground, and were partly open overhead. The gates leading to 
the different parts had their particular names, and were all fronting 
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the court; and on the next day, (being) Vi-£Adu, 
the king died. 

2. The Grand-Guardian then ordered Kung 
Hwan! and Nan-Kung Mao! to instruct Lii Ai, 
the marquis of A’Zi*, with two shield-and-spearmen, 
and a hundred guards, to meet the prince Ko out- 
side the south gate*, and conduct him to (one of) 
the side-apartments (near to that where the king 
lay), there to be as chief mourner *. 

On the day Ting-mao, (two days after the king’s 
death), he ordered (the charge) to be recorded on 


the south. Outside the second was held ‘the outer levee,’ where 
the king received the princes and officers generally. Outside the 
fifth was held ‘the audience of government, when he met his 
ministers to consult with them on the business of the state. Inside 
this gate were the buildings which formed the private apartments, 
in the hall leading to which was held ‘the inner audience,’ and 
where the sovereign feasted those whom he designed specially 
to honour. Such is the general idea of the ancient palace given 
by AG Hsi. The gateways included a large space, covered by a 
roof, supported on pillars. 

1 We know nothing more of these officers but what is here 
related. 

» The marquis of KA? was the son of Thai-kung, a friend and 
minister of king Wan, who had been enfeoffed by king W@ with 
the state of K/i, embracing the present department of Ahing-Aau, 
in Shan-tung, and other territory. His place at court was that of 
master of the guards. 

$ All the gates might be called ‘south gates.’ It is not certain 
whether that intended here was the outer gate of all, or the last, 
immediately in front of the hall, where the king had given his 
charge. Whichever it was, the meeting Ado in the way described 
was a public declaration that he had been appointed successor 
to the throne. 

4 «The mourning shed,’ spoken of in Part IV, viii, ch. 1, had 
not yet been set up, and the apartment here indicated—on the 
east of the hall of audience—was the proper one for the prince 
to occupy in the mean time. 
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tablets, and the forms (to be observed in publishing 
it). Seven days after, on Kwei-yG, as chief (of the 
west) and premier, he ordered the (proper) officers 
to prepare the wood (for all the requirements of 
the funeral) '. 

The salvage men? set out the screens*, orna- 
mented with figures of axes, and the tents. Between 
the window (and the door), facing the south, they 
placed the (three)fold mat of fine bamboo splints, 
with its striped border of white and black silk, 
and the usual bench adorned with different-coloured 
gems. In the side-space on the west, which faced 
the east, they placed the threefold rush mat, with 
its variegated border, and the usual bench adorned 
with beautiful shells. In the side-space on the east, 
which faced the west, they placed the threefold mat 
of fine grass, with its border of painted silk, and 
the usual bench carved, and adorned with gems. 
Before the western side-chamber, and facing the 
south, they placed the threefold mat of fine bamboo, 
with its dark mixed border, and the usual lacquered 
bench 


* On the seventh day after his death the king had been shrouded 
and put into his coffin. But there were still the shell or outer 
coffin, &c., to be provided. 

* These ‘salvage men’ were, I suppose, natives of the wild 
Tif tribes, employed to perform the more servile offices about the 
court. Some of them, we know, were enrolled among the guards. 

* The screens were ornamented with figures of axe-heads, and 
placed behind the king, under the canopy that overshadowed 
him. 

* All these arrangements seem to have been made in the hall 
where king hang had delivered his charge. He had been 
accustomed to receive his guests at all the places where the tents, 
screens, and mats were now set. It was presumed he would be 
present in spirit at the ceremony of proclaiming his son, and 
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(They set forth) also the five pairs of gems (or 
jade), and the precious things of display. There 
were the red knife, the great lessons, the large 
round-and-convex symbol of jade, and the rounded 
and pointed maces,—all in the side-space on the 
west ; the large piece of jade, the pieces contributed 
by the wild tribes of the east, the heavenly sounding- 
stone, and the river-Plan,—all in the side-space 
on the east; the dancing habits of Yin, the large 
tortoise-shell, and the large drum,—all in the western 
apartment; the spear of Tdi, the bow of Ho, and 
the bamboo arrows of Aui,—all in the eastern 
apartment’. 

The grand carriage was by the guests’ steps, 
facing (the south); the next was by the eastern 
(or host's) steps, facing (the south). The front 
carriage was placed before the left lobby, and the 
one that followed it before the right lobby *. 


making known to him his dying charge; and as they could not 
tell at what particular spot the spirit would be, they made all the 
places ready for it. 

1 The western and eastern apartments were two rooms, east 
and west of the hall, forming part of the private apartments, 
behind the side rooms, and of large dimensions. ‘The various 
articles enumerated were precious relics, and had been favourites 
with king Aang. They were now displayed to keep up the 
illusion of the king’s still being present in spirit. ‘They were set 
forth,’ it is said, ‘at the ancestral sacrifices to show that the king 
could preserve them, and at the ceremony of announcing a testa- 
mentary charge to show that he could transmit them.’ About 
the articles themselves it is not necessary to append particular 
notes. They perished thousands of years ago, and the accounts 
of them by the best scholars are little more than conjectural. 

2 The royal carriages were of five kinds, and four of them at 
least were now set forth inside the last gate, that everything might 
again be done, as when the king was alive. On the west side 
of the hall were the guests’ steps (or staircase), by which visitors 
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Two men in brownish leather caps, and holding 
three-cornered halberts, stood inside the gate leading 
to the private apartments. Four men in caps of 
spotted deer-skin, holding spears with blades up- 
turned from the base of the point, stood, one on 
each side of the steps east and west, and near to 
the platform of the hall. One man in a great 
officer's cap, and holding an axe, stood in the hall, 
(near the steps) at the east (end). One man ina 
great officer's cap, and holding an axe of a different 
pattern, stood in the hall, (near the steps) at the 
west end. One man in a great officer's cap, and 
holding a lance, stood at the front and east of 
the hall, close by the steps. One man in a great 
officer's cap, and holding a lance of a different 
pattern, stood in the corresponding place on the 
west. One man in a great officer's cap, and holding 
a pointed weapon, stood by the steps on the north 
side of the hall. 

The king, in a linen cap and the variously figured 
skirt, ascended by the guests’ steps, followed by 
the high ministers, (great) officers, and princes of 
states, in linen caps and dark-coloured skirts}. 
Arrived in the hall, they all took their (proper) 
places. The Grand-Guardian, the Grand-Historio- 
grapher, and the Minister of Religion were all in 


ascended, and on the east were those used by the host himself. 
If one of the royal carriages was absent on this occasion, it must 
have been that used in war, as not being appropriate at such 
a time. 

* All was now ready for the grand ceremony, and the performers, 
in their appropriate mourning and sacrificial array, take their 
places in the hall. Ado is here for the first time styled ‘king ;’ 
but still he goes up by the guests’ steps, not presuming to ascend 
by the others, while his father’s corpse was in the hall. 


a” 
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linen caps and red skirts. The Grand-Guardian 
bore the great mace. The Minister of Religion 
bore the cup and the mace-cover. These two 
ascended by the steps on the east'. The Grand- 
Historiographer bore the testamentary charge. He 
ascended by the guests’ steps (on the west), and 
advanced to the king with the tablets containing 
the charge, and said, ‘Our royal sovereign, leaning 
on the gem-adorned bench, declared his last charge, 
and commanded you to continue (the observance of) 
the lessons, and to take the rule of the kingdom of 
au, complying with the great laws, and securing the 
harmony of all under the sky, so as to respond to and 
display the bright instructions of Wan and Wa.’ 
The king twice bowed (low), and then arose, and 
replied, ‘I am utterly insignificant and but a child, 
how should I be able to govern the four quarters 
(of the kingdom) with a corresponding reverent 
awe of the dread majesty of Heaven!’* He then 
received the cup and the mace-cover. Thrice he 
slowly and reverently advanced with a cup of spirits 
(to the east of the coffin) ; thrice he sacrificed (to the 
spirit of his father) ;* and thrice he put the cup down. 
The Minister of Religion said, ‘It is accepted *’ * 


1 The Grand-Guardian and the Minister of Religion ascended 
by the eastern steps, because the authority of king Aang was 
in their persons, to be conveyed by the present ceremony to his 
son. ‘The great mace’ was one of the emblems of the royal 
sovereignty, and ‘the cup’ also must have been one that only the 
king could use. ‘The mace-cover’ was an instrument by which 
the genuineness of the symbols of their rank conferred on the 
different princes was tested. 

2 According to Khung Ying-ta, when the king received the record 
of the charge, he was standing at the top of the eastern steps, a 
little eastwards, with his face to the north. The Historiographer 
stood by king A#Ang’s coffin, on the south-west of it, with his face 


[1] % 
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The Grand-Guardian received the cup, descended 
the steps, and washed his hands’. He then took 
another cup, (placed it on) a half-mace which he 
carried, and repeated the sacrifice?.* He then gave 
the cup to one of the attendants of the Minister 
of Religion, and did obeisance. The king returned 
the obeisance. The Grand-Guardian took a cup 
again, and poured out the spirits in sacrifice.* He 
then just tasted the spirits, returned to his place, 
gave the cup to the attendant, and did obeisance. 
The king returned the obeisance. The Grand- 
Guardian descended from the hall, after which the 
various (sacrificial) articles were removed, and the 
princes all went out at the temple gate * and waited. 


to the east. There he read the charge, after which the king 
bowed twice, and the Minister of Religion, on the south-west 
of the king, presented the cup and mace-cover. The king took 
them, and, having given the cover in charge to an attendant, 
advanced with the cup to the place between the pillars where the 
sacrificial spirits were placed. Having filled a cup, he advanced 
to the east of the coffin, and stood with his face to the west; 
then going to the spot where his father’s spirit was supposed to 
be, he sacrificed, pouring out the spirits on the ground, and then 
he put the cup on the bench appropriated for it. This he repeated 
three times. At the conclusion the Minister of Religion conveyed 
to him a message from the spirit of his father, that his offering 
was accepted. 

* Preparatory, that is, to his offering a sacrifice. 

* That is, probably, repeated the sacrifice to the spirit of king 
X*hang, as if to inform him that his charge had been communicated 
to his son. The half-mace was used as a handle for the sacrificial 
cup. This ceremony appears to have been gone through twice. 
The Grand-Guardian’s bowing was to the spirit of king Khang, 
and the new king returned the obeisance for his father. 

* Meaning the fifth or last gate of the palace. The private 
apartments had for the time, through the presence of the coffin 


and by the sacrifices, been converted into a sort of ancestral 
temple. 
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Book XXIII. 


Tue ANNOUNCEMENT OF Kinc KHANG. 


Kuang was the honorary sacrificial title conferred on Ao, the 
son and successor of king Aang. His reign lasted from 
B.C. 1078 to 1053. Khang, as an honorary title, has various 
meanings. In the text it probably denotes—‘ Who caused the 
people to be tranquil and happy.’ 

Immediately on his accession to the throne, as described in the 
last Book, king Khang made the Announcement which is here 
recorded. Indeed the two Books would almost seem to form 
only one, and as such they appeared in the Sha of Fd, as 
related in the Introduction, 

The princes, with whose departure from the inner hall of the 
palace the last Book concludes, are introduced again to the 
king in the court between the fourth and fifth gates, and do 
homage to him after their fashion, cautioning also and advising 
him about the discharge of his high duties. He responds with 
the declaration which has given name to the Book, referring 
to his predecessors, and asking the assistance of all his hearers, 
that his reign may be a not unworthy sequel of theirs. With 
this the proceedings terminate, and the king resumes his 
mourning dress which he had put off for the occasion. The 
whole thus falls into three chapters. 


1. The king came forth and stood (in the space) 
within the fourth gate of the palace, when the 
Grand-Guardian led in the princes of the western 
regions by the left (half) of the gate, and the duke 
of Pi those of the eastern regions by the right (half)". 
They then all caused their teams of light bay horses, 
with their manes and tails dyed red, to be exhibited; 
—and, (as the king’s) guests, lifted up their rank- 
symbols, and (the other) presents (they had brought)’, 


1 See note on these ministers, p. 235. 

2 These presents were in addition to the teams of horses ex- 
hibited in the courtyard ;—silks and lighter productions of their 
various territories. 

Re2 
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saying, ‘We your servants, defenders (of the throne), 
venture to bring the productions of our territories, 
and lay them here. (With these words) they all 
did obeisance twice, laying their heads on the ground. 
The king, as the righteous successor to the virtue 
of those who had gone before him, returned their 
obeisance. 

The Grand-Guardian and the earl of Zui, with 
all the rest, then advanced and bowed to each other, 
after which they did obeisance twice, with their 
heads to the ground, and said, ‘O Son of Heaven, 
we venture respectfully to declare our sentiments. 
Great Heaven altered its decree which the great 
House of Yin had received, and Wan and Wa of 
our au grandly received the same, and carried 
it out, manifesting their kindly government in the 
western regions. His recently ascended majesty,* 
rewarding and punishing exactly in accordance with 
what was right, fully established their achievements, 
and transmitted this happy state to his successors. 
Do you, O king, now be reverent. Maintain your 
armies in great order, and do not allow the rarely 
equalled appointment of our high ancestors to come 
to harm.’ * 

2. The king spoke to the following effect :—‘ Ye 
princes of the various states, chiefs of the Hau, Tien, 
Nan, and Wei domains, I, Ao, the One man, make 
an announcement in return (for your advice). The 
former rulers, Wan and W4, were greatly just and 
enriched (the people). They did not occupy them- 
selves to find out people’s crimes. Pushing to the 
utmost and maintaining an entire impartiality and 
sincerity, they became gloriously illustrious all under 
heaven. ‘Then they had officers brave as bears and 
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grisly bears, and ministers of no double heart, who 
(helped them) to maintain and regulate the royal 
House. Thus (did they receive) the true favour- 
ing decree from God, and thus did great Heaven 
approve of their ways, and give them the four 
quarters (of the land).* Then they appointed and 
set up principalities, and established bulwarks (to 
the throne), for the sake of us, their successors. 
Now do ye, my uncles!, I pray you, consider with 
one another, and carry out the service which the 
dukes, your predecessors, rendered to my prede- 
cessors. Though your persons be distant, let your 
hearts be in the royal House. Enter thus into my 
anxieties, and act in accordance with them, so that 
I, the little child, may not be put to shame.’ 

3. The dukes and all the others, having heard 
this charge, bowed to one another, and hastily with- 
drew. The king put off his cap, and assumed again 
his mourning dress. 


oom TV. 1 we CHARGE TO THE DUKE'Or PI. 


Tuer king who delivers the charge in this Book was Khang, and 
the only events of his reign of twenty-six years of which we 
have any account in the Shi and in Sze-ma A’/ien are it and 
the preceding announcement. 

Book xxi relates the appointment of Xiin-k4in, by king ‘hang, 
to the charge which was now, on his death, entrusted to the 
duke of Pi, who is mentioned at the commencement of ‘ the 
Testamentary Charge.’ By the labours of the duke of au 
and Aiin-4#an a considerable change had been effected in the 
character of the people of Yin, who had been transferred to 
the new capital and its neighbourhood; and king Khang now 


1 Meaning the various princes, and especially those bearing the 
same surname as himself. 
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appoints the duke of Pf to enter into and complete their 

work. 

After an introductory paragraph, the charge, in three chapters, 
occupies all the rest of the Book. The first of them speaks 
of what had been accomplished, and the admirable qualities of 
the duke which fitted him to accomplish what remained to be 
done. The second speaks of the special measures which were 
called for by the original character and the altered character of 
the people. The third dwells on the importance of the charge, 
and stimulates the duke, by various considerations, to address 
himself to fulfil it effectually. 

1. In the sixth month of his twelfth year, the day 
of the new moon’s appearance was Kang-wi, and on 
Zan-shan, the third day after, the king walked in the 
morning from the honoured capital of Aau to Fang’, 
and there, with reference to the multitudes of A/ang- 
kau ?, gave charge to the duke of Pi® to protect and 
eis the eastern border. 

2. The king spoke to the following effect :— 
‘Oh! Grand-Master, it was when Wan and Wa 
had diffused their great. virtue all under heaven, 
that they therefore received the appointment which 
Yin had enjoyed.* The duke of A&éu acted as 
assistant to my royal predecessors, and tranquillized 
and established their kingdom. Cautiously did he 
deal with the refractory people of Yin, and removed 
them to the city of Lo, that they might be quietly 
near the royal House, and be transformed by its 


' That is, he went from Hao, founded by king Wf, to Fang 
the capital of Wan. The king wished to give his charge in the 
temple of king Wan, because the duke of Pt had been one of 
his ministers, 

* Khang-kiu was a name of the new or ‘lower’ capital of 
Lo, perhaps as giving ‘completion,’ or full establishment to the 
dynasty. 

* The duke of Pi had succeeded the duke of Kau, in the office 
of Grand-Master, under king Khang. 
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lessons, Six and thirty years have elapsed!; the 
generation has been changed; and manners have 
altered. Through the four quarters of the land 
there is no occasion for anxiety, and I, the One 
man, enjoy repose. 

‘The prevailing ways now tend to advancement 
and now to degeneracy, and measures of govern- 
ment must be varied according to the manners 
(of the time). If you (now) do not manifest your 
approval of what is good, the people will not be led 
to stimulate themselves in it. But your virtue, 
O duke, is strenuous, and you are cautiously atten- 
tive to the smallest things. You have been helpful 
to and brightened four reigns”; with deportment all 
correct leading on the inferior officers, so that there 
is not one who does not reverently take your words 
asa law. Your admirable merits were many (and 
great) in the times of my predecessors ; I, the little 
child, have but to let my robes hang down, and fold 
my hands, while I look up for the complete effect 
(of your measures).’ 

3. The king said, ‘Oh! Grand-Master, I now 
reverently charge you with the duties of the duke of 
Kau. Go! Signalize the good, separating the bad 
from them; give tokens of your approbation in their 
neighbourhoods *, making it ill for the evil by such 
distinction of the good, and thus establishing the 
influence and reputation (of their virtue). When 
the people will not obey your lessons and statutes, 


1 Probably, from the death of the duke of Kau. 

2 Those of Wan, Wa, KAing, and the existing reign of Khang. 

’ Setting up, that is, some conspicuous monument, with an 
inscription testifying his approbation. All over China, at the 
present day, such testimonials are met with. 
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mark off the boundaries of their hamlets, making 
them fear (to do evil), and desire (to do good). 
Define anew the borders and frontiers, and be 
careful to strengthen the guard-posts through the 
territory, in order to secure tranquillity (within) the 
four seas. In measures of government to be con- 
sistent and constant, and in proclamations a combi- 
nation of completeness and brevity, are valuable. 
‘There should not be the love of what is extraordi- 
nary. Among the customs of Shang was the flat- 
tery of superiors; sharp-tonguedness was the sign of 
worth. The remains of these manners are not yet 
obliterated. Do you, O duke, bear this in mind. 
I have heard the saying, ‘“‘ Families which have for 
generations enjoyed places of emolument seldom 
observe the rules of propriety. They become disso- 
lute, and do violence to virtue, setting themselves in 
positive opposition to the way of Heaven. They 
ruin the formative principles of good; encourage 
extravagance and display; and tend to carry all 
(future ages) on the same stream with them.” Now 
the officers of Yin had long relied on the favour 
which they enjoyed. In the confidence of their 
prideful extravagance they extinguished their (sense 
of) righteousness. They displayed before men the 
beauty of their robes, proud, licentious, arrogant, 
and boastful;—the natural issue was that they 
should end in being thoroughly bad. Although 
their lost minds have (in a measure) been recovered, 
it is difficult to keep them under proper restraint. 
If with their property and wealth they can be 
brought under the influence of instruction, they may 
enjoy lengthened years, virtue, and righteousness !|— 
these are the great lessons. If you do not follow 
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in dealing with them these lessons of antiquity, 
wherein wil you instruct them ?’ 

4. The king said, ‘Oh! Grand-Master, the secu- 
rity or the danger of the kingdom depends on those 
officers of Yin. If you are not (too) stern with them 
nor (too) mild, their virtue will be truly cultivated. 
The duke of A@u exercised the necessary caution at 
the beginning (of the undertaking) ; Aiin-£Aan dis- 
played the harmony proper to the middle of it ; and 
you, O duke, can bring it at last to a successful issue. 
You three princes will have been one in aim, and 
will have equally pursued the proper way. The 
penetrating power of your principles, and the good 
character of your measures of government, will exert 
an enriching influence on the character of the people, 
so that the wild tribes, with their coats buttoning on 
the left ', will all find their proper support in them, 
and I, the little child, will long enjoy much happi- 
ness. Thus, O duke, there in AZang-fau will you 
establish for ever the power (of Aau), and you will 
have an inexhaustible fame. Your descendants will 
follow your perfect pattern, governing accordingly. 

‘Oh! do not say, “I am unequal to this;” but 
exert your mind to the utmost. Do not say, “ The 
people are few;” but attend carefully to your busi- 
ness. Reverently follow the accomplished achieve- 
ments of the former kings, and complete the excel- 
lence of the government of your predecessors.’ 


1 Confucius once praised Kwan Kung, a great minister of AA}, 
in the seventh century B.c., for his services against the wild tribes 
of his time, saying, that but for him they in China would be wear- 
ing their hair dishevelled, and buttoning the lappets of their coats 
on the left side. See Analects, XIV, xviii. The long robes and 
jackets of the Chinese generally stretch over on the right side of 
the chest, and are there buttoned. 
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Book XXV. Tue Kiwn-vé. 


Accorpinc to the note in the Preface to the Shf, the charge 
delivered in this Book to Xiin-ya, or possibly ‘the prince YA,’ 
was by king Mfi; and its dictum is not challenged by any 
Chinese critic. The reign of king Ahao, who succeeded to 
Khang, is thus passed over in the documents of the Sha. Ma 
was the son and successor of Ado, and reigned from sB.c. 1001 


to 947. 
Kiin-ya’s surname is not known. He is here appointed to be 


Minister of Instruction, and as it is intimated that his father 
and grandfather had been in the same office, it is conjectured 
that he was the grandson of the earl of Zui, who was Minister 
of Instruction at the beginning of the reign of king Khang. 

The Book is short, speaking of the duties of the office, and 
stimulating Y4 to the discharge of them by considerations drawn 
from the merits of his forefathers, and the services which he 
would render to the dynasty and his sovereign. 

1. The king spoke to the following effect :-— 
‘Oh! Aiin-ya, your grandfather and your father, 
one after the other, with a true loyalty and honesty, 
laboured in the service of the royal House, accom- 
plishing a merit that was recorded on the grand 
banner’. I, the little child, have become charged 
by inheritance with the line of government trans- 
mitted from Wan and Wa, from Aang and Khang; 
I also keep thinking of their ministers who aided 
them in the good government of the kingdom; the 
trembling anxiety of my mind makes me feel as if 
I were treading on a tiger's tail, or walking upon 
spring ice. I now give you charge to assist me; 


' The grand banner was borne aloft when the king went to 
sacrifice. ‘There were figures of the sun and moon on it, and 
dragons lying along its breadth, one over the other, head above 
tail. The names of meritorious ministers were inscribed on it 
during their lifetime, preparatory to their sharing in the sacrifices 
of the ancestral temple after their death. 
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be as my limbs to me, as my heart and backbone. 
Continue their old service, and do not disgrace your 
grandfather and father. 

‘ Diffuse widely (the knowledge of) the five in- 
variable relations (of society), and reverently seek 
to produce a harmonious observance of the duties 
belonging to them among the people. If you are 
correct in your own person, none will dare to be 
but correct. The minds of the people cannot 
attain to the right mean (of duty) ;—they must be 
guided by your attaining to it. In the heat and 
rains of summer, the inferior people may be de- 
scribed as murmuring and sighing. And so it is 
with them in the great cold of winter. How great 
are their hardships! Think of their hardships in 
order to seek to promote their ease ; and the people 
will be tranquil. Oh! how great and splendid were 
the plans of king Wan! How greatly were they 
carried out by the energy of king Wifi! All in 
principle correct, and deficient in nothing, they are 
for the help and guidance of us their descendants. 
Do you with reverence and wisdom carry out your 
instructions, enabling me to honour and follow the 
example of my (immediate) predecessors, and to 
respond to and display the bright decree conferred 
on Wan and Wi;—so shall you be the mate of your 
by-gone fathers.’ 

2. The king spoke to the following effect :— 
‘Kiin-ya, do you take for your rule the lessons 
afforded by the courses of your excellent fathers. 
The good or the bad order of the people depends 
on this. You will thus follow the practice of your 
grandfather and father, and make the good govern- 
ment of your sovereign illustrious.’ 
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Book XXVI. Tue CuHarce to AHIUNG. 


Tue charge recorded here, like that in the last Book, is assigned 
to king Mf. It was delivered on the appointment of a Ahiung 
or Po-kAiung (that is, the eldest Aiung, the eldest brother 
in his family) to be High Chamberlain. Of this Khiung we 
know nothing more than we learn from the Sha. He was no 
high dignitary of state. That the charge to him found a place 
in the Shi, we are told, shows how important it was thought 
that men in the lowest positions, yet coming into contact with 
the sovereign, should posses; correct principles and an earnest 
desire for his progress in intelligence and virtue. 

King Mf represents himself as conscious of his own incompetencies, 
and impressed with a sense of the high duties devolving on 
him. His predecessors, much superior to himself, were yet 
greatly indebted to the aid of the officers about them ;—how 
much more must this be the case with him ! 

He proceeds to appoint AAiung to be the High Chamberlain, 
telling him how he should guide correctly all the other servants 
about the royal person, so that none but good influences should 
be near to act upon the king ;—telling him also the manner 
of men whom he should employ, and the care he should exercise 
in the selection of them. 


The king spoke to the following effect :—‘ Po- 
khiung, I come short in virtue, and have succeeded 
to the former kings, to occupy the great throne. 
I am fearful, and conscious of the peril (of my posi- 
tion). I rise at midnight, and think how I can avoid 
falling into errors. Formerly Wan and Wa were 
endowed with all intelligence, august and sage, 
while their ministers, small and great, all cherished 
loyalty and goodness. Their servants, charioteers, 
chamberlains, and followers were all men of correct- 
ness ; morning and evening waiting on their sove- 
reign’s wishes, or supplying his deficiencies. (Those 
kings), going out and coming in, rising up and sitting 
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down, were thus made reverent. Their every warn- 
ing or command was good. The people yielded a 
reverent obedience, and the myriad regions were all 
happy. But I, the One man, am destitute of good- 
ness, and really depend on the officers who have 
places about me to help my deficiencies, applying 
the line to my faults, and exhibiting my errors, thus 
correcting my bad heart, and enabling me to be the 
successor of my meritorious predecessors. 

‘Now I appoint you to be High Chamberlain, 
to see that all the officers in your department and 
my personal attendanis are upright and correct, that 
they strive to promote the virtue of their sovereign, 
and together supply my deficiencies. Be careful in 
selecting your officers. Do not employ men of 
artful speech and insinuating looks, men whose 
likes and dislikes are ruled by mine, one-sided men 
and flatterers; but employ good men. When these 
household officers are correct, the sovereign will be 
correct; when they are flatterers, the sovereign will 
consider himself a sage. His virtue or his want of 
it equally depends on them. Cultivate no intimacy 
with flatterers, nor get them to do duty for me as 
my ears and eyes ;—they will lead their sovereign 
to disregard the statutes of the former kings. If 
you choose the men not for their personal goodness, 
but for the sake of their bribes, their offices will be 
made of no effect, your great want of reverence for 
your sovereign will be apparent, and I will hold you 
guilty.’ 

The king said, ‘Oh! be reverent! Ever help 
your sovereign to follow the regular laws of duty 


(which he should exemplify).’ 
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Book XXVIII. 


Tue Marguis or Lit on PUNISHMENTS. 


Tur charge or charges recorded in this Book were given in the 
hundredth year of the king’s age. The king, it is again under- 
stood, was Mfi; and the hundredth year of his age would be 
B.C. 952. The title of the Book in Chinese is simply ‘ Lii's 
Punishments,’ and I conclude that Lii, or the marquis of Li, 
was a high minister who prepared, by the king’s orders, a code 
of punishments for the regulation of the kingdom, in connexion 
with the undertaking, or the completion, of which the king 
delivered to his princes and judges the sentiments that are here 
preserved. 

The common view is that Lii is the name of a principality, the 
marquis of which was Mf@’s Minister of Crime. Where it was 
is not well known, and as the Book is quoted in the Li At 
several times under the title of * FQ on Punishments,’ it is sup- 
posed that Lii and Fai (a small marquisate in the present Ho-nan) 
were the same. 

The whole Book is divided into seven chapters. The first is 
merely a brief introduction, the historiographer’s account of the 
circumstances in which king Mf delivered his lessons. Each 
of the other chapters begins with the words. ‘The king said.’ 
The first two of them are an historical resumé of the lessons 
of antiquity on the subject of punishments, and an inculcation 
on the princes and officers of justice to give heed to them, and 
learn from them. The next two tell the princes of the diligence 
and carefulness to be employed in the use of punishments, and 
how they can make punishments a blessing. The fourth chap- 
ter treats principally of the commutation or redemption of 
punishments, and has been very strongly condemned by critics 
and moralists. ‘They express their surprise that such a docu- 
ment should be in the Sha, and, holding that the collection was 
made by Confucius, venture to ask what the sage meant by 
admitting it. There is, in fact, no evidence that the redemption 
of punishments on the scale here laid down, existed in China 
before Mt’s time. It has entered, however, into the penal code 
of every subsequent dynasty. Great official corruption and de- 
pravation of the general morality would seem to be inseparable 
from such a system, The fifth chapter returns again to the 
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reverence with which punishments should be employed ; and the 

sixth and last is addressed to future generations, and directs 

them to the ancient models, in order that punishments may 
never be but a blessing to the kingdom. 

A Chinese critic says that throughout the Book ‘virtue’ and ‘ exact 
adaptation’ are the terms that carry the weight of the meaning. 
Virtue must underlie the use of punishments, of which their 
exact adaptation will be the manifestation. 

1. In reference to the charge to (the marquis of) 
Lii :—When the king had occupied the throne till he 
reached the age of a hundred years, he gave great 
consideration to the appointment of punishments, 
in order to deal with (the people of) the four 
quarters. 

2. The king said, ‘ According to the teachings of 
ancient times, AZih Ya was the first to produce dis- 
order, which spread among the quiet, orderly people, 
till all became robbers and murderers, owl-like and 
yet self-complacent in their conduct, traitors and 
villains, snatching and filching, dissemblers and 
oppressors’. 

‘Among the people of Mido, they did not use 
the power of goodness, but the restraint of punish- 
ments. They made the five punishments engines 
of oppression’, calling them the laws. They 


1 Khih YQ, as has been observed in the Introduction, p. 27, is 
the most ancient name mentioned in the Sh, and carries us back, 
according to the Chinese chronologists, nearly to the beginning of 
the twenty-seventh century z.c. P. Gaubil translates the characters 
which appear in the English text here as ‘According to the 
teachings of ancient times’ by ‘Selon les anciens documents,’ 
which is more than the Chinese text says.—It is remarkable that 
at the commencement of Chinese history, Chinese tradition placed 
a period of innocence, a season when order and virtue ruled in 
men’s affairs. 

2 I do not think it is intended to say here that ‘ the five punish- 
ments’ were invented by the chiefs of the Miio; but only that 
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slaughtered the innocent, and were the first also to 
go to excess in cutting off the nose, cutting off the 
ears, castration, and branding. All who became 
liable to those punishments were dealt with without 
distinction, no difference being made in favour of 
those who could offer some excuse. The people 
were gradually affected by this state of things, and 
became dark and disorderly. Their hearts were no 
more set on good faith, but they violated their oaths 
and covenants. The multitudes who suffered from 
the oppressive terrors, and were (in danger of) being 
murdered, declared their innocence to Heaven. God 
surveyed the people, and there was no fragrance of 
virtue arising from them, but the rank odour of their 
(cruel) punishments. * 

‘The great Tit compassionated the innocent 
multitudes that were (in danger of) being murdered, 
and made the oppressors feel the terrors of his 
majesty. He restrained and (finally) extinguished 
the people of Mido, so that they should not con- 


these used them excessively and barbarously. From two passages 
in the Canon of Shun, we conclude that’ that monarch was 
acquainted with ‘the five great inflictions or punishments,’ and 
gave instructions to his minister Kao-ydo as to their use. 

" Here is the name—Hwang Tt—by which the sovereigns of 
China have been styled from B.c. 221, since the emperor of X/in, 
on his extinction of the feudal states, enacted that it should be 
borne by himself and his descendants. I have spoken of the 
meaning of Ti and of the title Hwang T? in the note on the 
translation of the Shi appended to the Preface. There can 
be no doubt that it was Shun whom king M@ intended by the 
name. A few sentences further on, the mention of Po-? and 
Yii leads us to the time subsequent to Yao, and there does not 
appear to be any change of subject in the paragraph. We get 
from this Book a higher idea of the power of the Mido than 
from the Books of Part II. 
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tinue to future generations. Then he commissioned 
Ahung and Li! to make an end of the communica- 
tions between earth and heaven; and the descents 
(of spirits) ceased’. From the princes down to the 


* Khang and Li are nowhere met with in the previous parts of 
the Sha, nor in any other reliable documents of history, as officers 
of Shun. 3hai Ahan and others would identify them with the 
Hst and Ho of the Canon of Yao, and hold those to have been 
Gescended from a Ahung and a Li, supposed to belong to the 
time of Shao Hao in the twenty-sixth century B.c. 

Whoever they were, the duty with which they were charged 
was remarkable. In the Narratives of the States (a book of 
the Aau dynasty), we find a conversation on it, during the life- 
time of Confucius, between king Kh4o of Khfi (s.c. 515-489) 
and one of his ministers, called Kwan Yi-fa. ‘What is meant,’ 
asked the king, ‘by what is said in one of the Books of Kau 
about Ahung and Li, that they really brought it about that there 
was no intercourse between heaven and earth? If they had not 
done so, would people have been able to ascend to heaven?’ 
The minister replied that that was not the meaning at all, and 
gave his own view of it at great length, to the following effect.— 
‘Anciently, the people attended to the discharge of their duties 
to one another, and left the worship of spiritual beings—the 
seeking intercourse with them, and invoking and effecting their 
descent on earth—to the officers who were appointed for that 
purpose. In this way things proceeded with great regularity. 
The people minded their own affairs, and the spirits minded 
theirs. Tranquillity and prosperity were the consequence. But 
in the time of Sh4o H4o, through the lawlessness of Ait-lt, a 
change took place. The people intruded into the functions of 
the regulators of the spirits and their worship. They abandoned 
their duties to their fellow men, and tried to bring down spirits 
from above. The spirits themselves, no longer kept in check 
and subjected to rule, made their appearance irregularly and 
disastrously. All was confusion and calamity, when Kwan Hsii 
(B.c. 2510-2433) took the case in hand. He appointed Khung, 
the Minister of the South, to the superintendency of heavenly 
things, to prescribe the laws for the spirits, and Li, the Minister 
of Fire, to the superintendency of earthly things, to prescribe the 
rules for the people. In this way both spirits and people were 


(1] 2 
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inferior officers, all helped with clear intelligence 
(the spread of) the regular principles of duty, and 
the solitary and widows were no longer overlooked. 
The great Ti with an unprejudiced mind carried his 
enquiries low down among the people, and the soli- 
tary and widows laid before him their complaints 
against the Mido. He awed the people by the 
majesty of his virtue, and enlightened them by 
its brightness. He thereupon charged the three 
princely (ministers)? to labour with compassionate 
anxiety in the people’s behalf. Po-i delivered his 
statutes to prevent the people from rendering them- 
selves obnoxious to punishment; Yii reduced to 
order the water and the land, and presided over the 
naming of the hills and rivers; Ai spread abroad 
a knowledge of agriculture, and (the people) exten- 
sively cultivated the admirable grains. When the 
three princes had accomplished their work, it was 
abundantly well with the people. The Minister of 
Crime? exercised among them the restraint of 


brought back to their former regular courses, and there was no 
unhallowed interference of the one with the other. This was the 
work described in the text. But subsequently the chief of San- 
mido showed himself a Xif-lt redivivus, till YAo called forth 
the descendants of AKhung and Lt, who had not forgotten the 
virtue and functions of their fathers, and made them take the case 
in hand again. 

According to Yi-fi’s statements Khung’s functions were those 
of the Minister of Religion, and Li’s those of the Minister of 
Instruction ; but Hst and Ho were simply Ministers of Astronomy 
and the Calendar, and their descendants continue to appear as 
such in the Shfi to the reign of Kung Khang, long after we know 
that men of other families were appointed to the important minis- 
tries of Khung and Lt. 

* Those immediately mentioned,—Po-t, Vii, and Ki. See the 
Canon of Shun and other Books of Part II. 

* Kéo-ydo. 
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punishment in exact adaptation to each offence, 
and taught them to reverence virtue. The greatest 
gravity and harmony in the sovereign, and the 
greatest intelligence in those below him, thus 
shining forth to all quarters (of the land), all were 
rendered diligent in cultivating their virtue. Hence, 
(if anything more were wanted), the clear adjudica- 
tion of punishments effected the regulation of the 
people, and helped them to observe the regular 
duties of life. The officers who presided over 
criminal cases executed the law (fearlessly) against 
the powerful, and (faithfully) against the wealthy. 
They were reverent and Cautious. They had no 
occasion to make choice of words to vindicate their 
conduct. The virtue of Heaven was attained to by 
them ; from them was the determination of so great 
a matter as the lives (of men). In their low sphere 
they yet corresponded (to Heaven) and enjoyed (its 
favour).’ * 

pee the king said; “Ah! you who: direct ‘the 
government and preside over criminal cases through 
all the land, are you not constituted the shepherds 
of Heaven?* To whom ought you now to look 
as your pattern? Is it not to Po-i, spreading 
among the people his lessons to avert punishments ? 
And from whom ought you now to take warning? 
Is it not from the people of Mido, who would not 
examine into the circumstances of criminal cases, 
and did not make choice of good officers that should 
see. to the right apportioning of the five punish- 
ments, but chose the violent and bribe-snatchers, 
who determined and administered them, so as to 
oppress the innocent, until God would no longer 
hold them guiltless, and sent down calamity on 

S 2 
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Mido, when the people had no plea to allege in 
mitigation of their punishment, and their name was 
cut off from the world ?’* 

4. The king said, ‘Oh! lay it to heart. My 
uncles, and all ye, my brethren and cousins, my sons 
and my grandsons’, listen all of you to my words, in 
which, it may be, you will receive a most important 
charge. You will only tread the path of satisfaction 
by being daily diligent ;—do not have occasion to 
beware of the want of diligence. Heaven, in its 
wish to regulate the people, allows us for a day to 
make use of punishments.* Whether crimes have 
been premeditated, or are unpremeditated, depends 
on the parties concerned ;—do you (deal with them 
so as to) accord with the mind of Heaven, and thus 
serve me, the One man. Though I would put them 
to death, do not you therefore put them to death; 
though I would spare them, do not you therefore 
spare them. Reverently apportion the five punish- 
ments, so as fully to exhibit the three virtues’. 
Then shall I, the One man, enjoy felicity; the 
people will look to you as their sure dependance; 
the repose of such a state will be pérpetual.’ 

5. The king said, ‘Ho! come, ye rulers of states 
and territories *, I will tell you how to make punish- 
ments a blessing. It is yours now to give repose to 
the people;—what should you be most concerned 


? Meaning all the princes of the same surname as himself. As 
he was a hundred years old, there might well be among them 
those who were really his sons and grandsons. 

* “The three virtues’ are those of the Great Plans those of 
‘correctness and straightforwardness,’ of ‘strong government,’ and 
of ‘mild government.’ 


* Meaning all the princes ;—of the king’s own and other sur- 
names. 
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about the choosing of ? Should it not be the proper 
men? What should you deal with the most. reve- 
rently? Should it not be punishments? What 
should you calculate the most carefully? Should 
it not be to whom these will reach ? 

‘When both parties are present, (with their docu- 
ments and witnesses) all complete, let the judges 
listen to the fivefold statements that may be made?. 
When they have examined and fully made up their 
minds on those, let them adjust the case to one of 
the five punishments. If the five punishments do 
not meet it, let them adjust it to one of the five 
redemption-fines ; and if these, again, are not suff- 
cient for it, let them reckon it among the five cases 
of error’. 

‘In (settling) the five cases of error there are 
evils (to be guarded against) ;—being warped by 
the influence of power, or by private grudge, or by 
female solicitation, or by bribes, or by applications. 
Any one of these things should be held equal to 
the crime (before the judges). Do you carefully 
examine, and prove yourselves equal to (every 
difficulty). 

‘When there are doubts as to the infliction of 
any of the five punishments, that infliction should 
be forborne. When there are doubts as to the 


1 That is, the statements, with the evidence on both sides, 
whether incriminating or exculpating. They are called fivefold, as 
the case might have to be dealt with by one or other of ‘the five 
punishments.’ 

2 That is, the offences of inadvertence. What should ensue 
on the adjudication of any case to be so ranked does not appear. 
It would be very leniently dealt with, and perhaps pardoned. In 
‘the Counsels of Yi’ K4o-y4o says to Shun, ‘ You pardon inad- 
vertent offences however great.’ 
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infliction of any of the five fines, it should be for- 
borne. Do you carefully examine, and prove your- 
selves equal to overcome (every difficulty). When 
you have examined and many things are clear, yet 
form a judgment from studying the appearance of 
the parties. If you find nothing out on examina- 
tion, do not listen (to the case any more). In 
everything stand in awe of the dread majesty of 
Heaven.* 

‘When, in a doubtful case, the punishment of 
branding is forborne, the fine to be laid on instead 
is 600 ounces (of copper); but you must first have 
satisfied yourselves as to the crime. When the case 
would require the cutting off the nose, the fine must 
be double this ;—with the same careful determina- 
tion of the crime. When the punishment would 
be the cutting off the feet, the fine must be 3000 
ounces ;—with the same careful determination of 
the crime. When the punishment would be castra- 
tion!, the fine must be 3600 ounces;—with the same 
determination. When the punishment would be 
death, the fine must be 6000 ounces :—with the 
same determination. Of crimes that may be re- 
deemed by the fine in lieu of branding there are 
1000; and the same number of those that would 
otherwise incur cutting off the nose. The fine in 
lieu of cutting off the feet extends to 500 cases; 
that in lieu of castration, to 300; and that in lieu 
of death, to 200. Altogether, set against the five 
punishments, there are 3000 crimes. (In the case 
of others not exactly defined), you must class them 
with the (next) higher or (next) lower offences, not 


* Or solitary confinement in the case of a female. 
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admitting assumptive and disorderly pleadings, and 
not using obsolete laws. Examine and act lawfully, 
judging carefully, and proving yourselves equal (to 
every difficulty). 

‘Where the crime should incur one of the higher 
punishments, but there are mitigating circumstances, 
apply to it the next lower. Where it should incur one 
of the lower punishments, but there are aggravating 
circumstances, apply to it the next higher. The light 
and heavy fines are to be apportioned (in the same 
way) by the balance of circumstances. Punishments 
and fines should (also) be light in one age, and 
heavy in another. To secure uniformity in this 
(seeming) irregularity, there are certain relations of 
things (to be considered), and the essential principle 
(to be observed). 

‘The chastisement of fines is short of death, yet 
it will produce extreme distress. They are not 
(therefore) persons of artful tongues who should 
determine criminal cases, but really good persons, 
whose awards will hit the right mean. Examine 
carefully where there are any discrepancies in the 
statements; the view which you were resolved not 
to follow, you may see occasion to follow; with 
compassion and reverence settle the cases; exa- 
mine carefully the penal code, and deliberate with 
all about it, that your decisions may be likely to 
hit the proper mean and be correct ;—whether it be 
the infliction of a punishment or a fine, examining 
carefully and mastering every difficulty. When the 
case is thus concluded, all parties will acknowledge 
the justice of the sentence; and when it is reported, 
the sovereign will do the same. In sending up 
reports of cases, they must be full and complete. 
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If a man have been tried on two counts, his two 
punishments (must be recorded).’ 

6. The king said, ‘Oh! let there be a feeling of 
reverence. Ye judges and princes, of the same sur- 
name with me, and of other surnames, (know all) that 
I speak in much fear. I think with reverence of the 
subject of punishment, for the end of it is to promote 
virtue. Now Heaven, wishing to help the people, 
has made us its representatives here below.* Be | 
intelligent and pure in hearing (each) side of a case. 
The right ordering of the people depends on the 
impartial hearing of the pleas on both sides ;—do 
not seek for private advantage to yourselves by 
means of those pleas. Gain (so) got by the decision 
of cases is no precious acquisition; it is an accumu- 
lation of guilt, and will be recompensed with many 
judgments :—you should ever stand in awe of the 
punishment of Heaven.* It is not Heaven that 
does not deal impartially with men, but men ruin 
themselves. If the punishment of Heaven were 
not so extreme, nowhere under the sky would the 
people have good government.’ 

7. The king said, ‘Oh! ye who shall hereafter 
inherit (the dignities and offices of) the present time, 
to whom are ye to look for your models? Must it 
not be to those who promoted the virtue belonging 
to the unbiassed nature of the people? I pray you 
give attention to my words. The wise men (of 
antiquity) by their use of punishments obtained 
boundless fame. Everything relating to the five 
punishments exactly hit with them the due mean, 
and hence came their excellence. Receiving from 
your sovereigns the good multitudes, behold in the 
case of those men punishments made felicitous!’ 
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Book XXVIII. 


THE CHARGE TO THE Marouis WAN. 


Tue king to whom this charge is ascribed was Phing (B.c. 770-719). 


Between him and Mf@ there was thus a period of fully two cen- 
turies, of which no documents are, or ever were, in the collec- 
tion of the Shi. The time was occupied by seven reigns, the 
last of which was that of Nieh, known as king Yf, a worthless 
ruler, and besotted in his attachment to a female favourite, 
called Pao-sze. For her sake he degraded his queen, and sent 
their son, L-A#if, to the court of the lord of Shan, her father, 
‘to learn good manners.’ The lord of Shan called in the 
assistance of some barbarian tribes, by which the capital was 
sacked, and the king slain; and with him ended the sway of 
‘the Western Kau.’ Several of the feudal princes went to the 
assistance of the royal House, drove away the barbarians, 
brought back 1-4/ifi from Shin, and hailed him as king. He 
is known as king Phing, ‘the Tranquillizer.’ His first measure 
was to transfer the capital from the ruins of Hao to Lo, thus 
fulfilling at length, but under disastrous circumstances, the 
wishes of the duke of Aau; and from this time (B.c. 770) dates 
the history of ‘ the Eastern Aéu.’ 


Among king Phine’s early measures was the rewarding the feudal 
to} oS fo) 


lords to whom he owed his throne. The marquis of Ain was 
one of them. His name was X/Aifi, and that of I-ho, by which 
he is called in the text, is taken as his ‘style, or designation 
assumed by him on his marriage. Wan, ‘the Accomplished,’ 
was his sacrificial title. The lords of Xin were descended from 
king Wf’s son, Yi, who was appointed marquis of Thang, cor- 
responding to the present department of Thai-yiian, in Shan-hsi. 
The name of Thang was afterwards changed into Kin, ‘The 
state became in course of time one of the largest and most 
powerful in the kingdom. 


The charge in this Book is understood to be in connexion with 


Wan’s appointment to be president or chief of several of the 
other princes. The king begins by celebrating the virtues and 
happy times of kings Wan and WA, and the services rendered 
by the worthy ministers of subsequent reigns. He contrasts 
with this the misery and distraction of his own times, deploring 
his want of wise counsellors and helpers, and praising the 
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marquis for the services which he had rendered. He then 
concludes with the special charge by which he would reward 
the prince’s merit in the past, and stimulate him to greater 
exertions in the future. 


1. The king spoke to the following effect :— 
‘Uncle {-ho, how illustrious were Wan and Wa! 
Carefully did they make their virtue brilliant, till 
it rose brightly on high, and the fame of it was 
widely diffused here below. Therefore God caused 
his favouring decree to light upon king Wan.* 
There were ministers also (thereafter), who aided 
and illustriously served their sovereigns, following 
and carrying out their plans, great and small, so that 
my fathers sat tranquilly on the throne. 

‘Oh! an object of pity am I, who am (but as) a 
little child. Just as I have succeeded to the throne, 
Heaven has severely chastised me.* Through the 
interruption of the (royal) bounties that ceased to 
descend to the inferior people, the invading bar- 
barous tribes of the west have greatly (injured) our 
kingdom. Moreover, among the managers of my 
affairs there are none of age and experience and 
distinguished ability in their offices. I am (thus) 
unequal (to the difficulties of my position), and say 
to myself, “ My grand-uncles and uncles, you ought 
to compassionate my case.” Oh! if there were 
those who could establish their merit in behalf of 
me, the One man, I might long enjoy repose upon 
the throne. 

‘Uncle I-ho, you render still more glorious your 
illustrious ancestor. You were the first to imitate 
the example of Wan and Wa, collecting (the scat- 
tered powers), and continuing (the all but broken 
line of) your sovereign. Your filial piety goes back 
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to your accomplished ancestor, (and is equal to his.) 
You have done much to repair my (losses), and 
defend me in my difficulties, and of you, being such, 
I am full of admiration.’ 

2. The king said, ‘ Uncle f-ho, return home, 
survey your multitudes, and tranquillize your state. 
I reward you with a jar of spirits, distilled from the 
black millet, and flavoured with odoriferous herbs}, 
with a red bow, and a hundred red arrows?; with 
a black bow, and a hundred black arrows; and with 
four horses. Go, my uncle. Show kindness to 
those that are far off, and help those who are 
near at hand; cherish and secure the repose of 
the inferior people; do not idly seek your ease; 
exercise an inspection and (benign) compassion in 
your capital (and all your borders) ;—thus com- 
pleting your illustrious virtue.’ 


Book XXIX. Tue Speecu at Pi. 


Tue Speech at Pf carries us back from the time of Phing to 
that of king Khang. In the Preface to the Shfi it is attributed 
to Po-kAin, the son of the duke of Kau; and there is a general 
acquiescence of tradition and critics in this view. We may 
account for its position out of the chronological order from 


1 Compare king KAhang’s gift to the duke of Kau, in the 
Announcement concerning Lo, ch. 6. 

2 The conferring on a prince of a bow and arrows, invested 
him with the power of punishing throughout the states within his 
jurisdiction all who were disobedient to the royal commands, but 
not of taking life without first reporting to the court. The gift 
was also a tribute to the merit of the receiver. See the Book of 
Poetry, II, ili, ode 1. 
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the Book’s being the record not of any royal doings, but of 
the words of the ruler of a state. 

The speech has reference to some military operations against the 
wild tribes on the HwdAi river and in other parts of the pro- 
vince of Hsii; and we have seen that they were in insurrection 
many times during the reign of Ahing. We thus cannot tell 
exactly the year in which the speech was delivered. Po-&/in 
presided over his state of Lf for the long period of fifty-three 
years, and died B.c. 1063. 

The name of Pf is retained in the district still so called of the 
department of [-A4u. At first it was an independent territory, 
but attached to Lf, and under the jurisdiction of its marquises, 
by one of whom it had been incorporated with Lai before the 
time of Confucius. 

Po-khin appears at the head of his host, approaching the scene 
of active operations. Having commanded silence, he issues his 
orders, first, that the soldiers shall have their weapons in good 
order; next, that the people of the country shall take care of 
the oxen and horses of the army; further, that the troops on no 
account leave their ranks or go astray; and finally, he names 
the day when he will commence operations against the enemy, 
and commands all the requisite preparations to be made. 


The duke said, ‘Ah! ye men, make no noise, but 
listen to my commands. We are going (to punish) 
those wild tribes of the Hwai and of Hsii, which 
have risen up together. ; 

‘Have in good repair your buff coats and helmets; 
have the laces of your shields well secured ;—pre- 
sume not to have any of them but in perfect order. 
Prepare your bows and arrows; temper your lances 
and spears; sharpen your pointed and edged wea- 
pons ;—presume not to have any of them but in 
good condition. 

‘We must now largely let the oxen and horses 
loose, and not keep them in enclosures ;— (ye 
people), do you close your traps and fill up your 
pitfalls, and do not presume to injure any of the 
animals (so let loose). If any of them be injured, 
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you shall be dealt with according to the regular 
punishments. 

‘When the horses or cattle are seeking one 
another, or when your followers, male or female, 
abscond, presume not to leave the ranks to pursue 
them. But let them be carefully returned. I will 
reward you (among the people) who return them 
according to their value. But if you leave your 
places to pursue them, or if you who find them do 
not restore them, you shall be dealt with according 
to the regular punishments. 

‘And let none of you presume to commit any 
robbery or detain any creature that comes in your 
way, to jump over enclosures and walls to steal 
(people’s) horses or oxen, or to decoy away their 
servants or female attendants. If you do so, you 
shall be dealt with according to the regular punish- 
ments. 

‘On the day Aia-hsii I will take action against 
the hordes of Hsii ;—prepare the roasted grain and 
other provisions, and presume not to have any defi- 
ciency. If you have, you shall suffer the severest 
punishment. Ye men of Ld, from the three en- 
vironing territories and the three tracts beyond |, 


1 Outside the capital city was an environing territory called the 
Kido, and beyond the Kido was the Sui. The Xiao of the royal 
domain was divided again into six Hsiang, which furnished the six 
royal hosts, while the Sui bevond furnished subsidiary hosts. The 
Kiao and Sui of a large state furnished three hosts, and if need 
were, subsidiary battalions. The language of the text is equivalent, 
I conceive, simply to ‘ ye men of the army of L4;’ but, as P. Gaubil 
observes, it is difficult at the present day to get correct ideas of 
what is meant by the designations, and to account for the mention 
of three Aido and three Sui. 
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be ready with your posts and planks. On A%ia-hsii 
I will commence my intrenchments ;—dare not but 
be provided with a supply of these. (If you be not 
so provided), you shall be subjected to various 
punishments, short only of death. Ye men of Lf, 
from the three environing territories and the three 
tracts beyond, be ready with the forage, and do not 
dare to let it be other than abundant. (If you do), 
you shall suffer the severest punishment.’ 


Book XXX. 


Tue SprecH oF (THE Marquis oF) AZIN. 


Tue state of Khin, at the time to which this speech belongs, was 
one of the most powerful in the kingdom, and already giving 
promise of what it would growto. Ultimately, one of its princes 
overthrew the dynasty of Adu, and brought feudal China to an 
end. Its earliest capital was in the present district of KAang- 
shui, Khin Kau, Kan-st. 

Khin and Xin were engaged together in B.c. 631 in besieging the 
capital of KAng, and threatened to extinguish that state. The 
marquis of AXhin, however, was suddenly induced to withdraw 
his troops, leaving three of his officers in friendly relations with 
the court of Aang, and under engagement to defend the state 
from aggression. These men played the part of spies in the 
interest of hin, and in B.c. 629, one of them, called KAt-3ze, 
sent word that he was in charge of one of the gates, and if 
an army were sent to surprise the capital, Kang might be 
added to the territories of Akin. The marquis—known in 
history as duke Mfi—laid the matter before his counsellors. 
The most experienced of them—PaAi-lt Hst and X/ien-shh— 
were against taking advantage of the proposed treachery; but 
the marquis listened rather to the promptings of ambition; and 
the next year he sent a large force, under his three ablest com- 
manders, hoping to find Aang unprepared for any resistance. 
The attempt, however, failed; and the army, on its way back to 
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Khin, was attacked by the forces of Xin, and sustained a terrible 
defeat. It was nearly annihilated, and the three commanders 
were taken prisoners. 

The marquis of Ain was intending to put these captives to death, 
but finally sent them to A/in, that duke Ma might himself sacri- 
fice them to his anger for their want of success. Mi, however, 
did no such thing. He went from his capital to meet the dis- 
graced generals, and comforted them, saying that the blame of 
their defeat was due to himself, who had refused to listen to the 
advice of his wise counsellors. Then also, it is said, he made 
the speech here preserved for the benefit of all his ministers, 
describing the good and bad minister, and the different issues of 
listening to them, and deploring how he had himself foolishly 
rejected the advice of his aged counsellors, and followed that 
of new men ;—a thing which he would never do again. 


The duke? said, ‘Ah! my officers, listen to me 
without noise. I solemnly announce to you the 
most important of all sayings. (It is this which) 
the ancients have said, “Thus it is with all people, 
—they mostly love their ease. In reproving others 
there is no difficulty, but to receive reproof, and 
allow it to have free course,—this is difficult.” The 
sorrow of my heart is, that the days and months 
have passed away, and it is not likely they will 
come again, (so that I might pursue a different 
course.) 

‘There were my old counsellors?.—I said, “They 
will not accommodate themselves to me,” and I 
hated them. There were my new counsellors, and 
I would for the time give my confidence to them °*. 
So indeed it was with me; but hereafter I will 


1 The prince of KAin was only a marquis; but the historio- 
graphers or recorders of a state always gave their ruler the higher 
title. This shows that this speech is taken from the chronicles of 
Khin. 

2 Pai-li Hst and X/ien-shf. 

$ Khi-3ze and others. 
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take advice from the men of yellow hair, and then 
I shall be free from error. That good old officer! 
—his strength is exhausted, but I would rather 
have him (as my counsellor). That dashing brave 
officer !—his shooting and charioteering are fault- 
less, but I would rather not wish to have him. As 
to men of quibbles, skilful at cunning words, and 
able to make the good man change his purposes, 
what have I to do to make much use of them ? 

‘IT have deeply thought and concluded.—Let me 
have but one resolute minister, plain and sincere, 
without other ability, but having a straightforward 
mind, and possessed of generosity, regarding the 
talents of others as if he himself possessed them; 
and when he finds accomplished and sage men, 
loving them in his heart more than his mouth ex- 
presses, really showing himself able to bear them: 
—such a minister would be able to preserve my 
descendants and people, and would indeed be a 
giver of benefits. 

‘But if (the minister), when he finds men of 
ability, be jealous and hates them; if, when he finds 
accomplished and sage men, he oppose them and 
does not allow their advancement, showing himself 
really not able to bear them :—such a man will not 
be able to protect my descendants and people; and 
will he not be a dangerous man ? j 

‘The decline and fall of a state may arise from 
one man. The glory and tranquillity of a state may 
also arise from the goodness of one man.’ 
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INTRODUCTION: 


CHAPTER I. 
THE NAME AND CONTENTS OF THE CLASSIC. 


1. Among the Chinese classical books next after the Shi 
in point of antiquity comes the Shih or Book of Poetry. 

The character Shfi!, as formed by the combination of 

The meaning two others, one of which signified ‘a pencil, 

caine. and the other ‘to speak,’ supplied, we saw, 
Shih. in its structure, an indication of its primary 
significance, and furnished a clue to its different applications. 
The character Shih? was made on a different principle,— 
that of phonetical formation, in the peculiar sense of these 
words when applied toa large class of Chinese terms. The 
significative portion of it is the character for ‘speech,’ but 
the other half is merely phonetical, enabling us to approxi- 
mate to its pronunciation or name. The meaning of the 
compound has to be learned from its usage. Its most 
common significations are ‘ poetry,’ ‘a poem, or poems,’ and 
‘a collection of poems.’ ‘This last is its meaning when we 
speak of the Shih or the Shih King. 

The earliest Chinese utterance that we have on the 
subject of poetry is that in the Sha by the ancient Shun, 
when he said to his Minister of Music, ‘ Poetry is the ex- 
pression of earnest thought, and singing is the prolonged 
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utterance of that expression.’ To the same effect is the 
language of a Preface to the Shih, sometimes ascribed to 
Confucius, and certainly older than our Christian era :— 
‘Poetry is the product of earnest thought. Thought che- 
rished in the mind becomes earnest; then expressed in words, 
it becomes poetry. The feelings move inwardly, and are 
embodied in words. When words are insufficient for them, 
recourse is had to sighs and exclamations. When sighs and 
exclamations are insufficient for them, recourse is had to 
the prolonged utterance of song. When this again is in- 
sufficient, unconsciously the hands begin to move and the 
feet tO "dance: yerca. To set forth correctly the successes 
and failures (of government), to affect Heaven and Earth, 
and to move spiritual beings, there is no readier instrument 
than poetry.’ 

Rhyme, it may be added here, is a necessary accompani- 
ment of poetry in the estimation of the Chinese. Only 
in a very few pieces of the Shih is it neglected. 

2. The Shih King contains 305 pieces and the titles of 

The contents Six others. The most recent of them are 

ofthe Shih. assigned to the reign of king Ting of the 
Kau dynasty, B.C. 606 to 586, and the oldest, forming a 
group of only five, to the period of the Shang dynasty 
which preceded that of Kau, B.c. 1766 to 1123. Of those 
five, the latest piece should be referred to the twelfth century 
B.C., and the most ancient may have been composed five 
centuries earlier. All the other pieces in the Shih have 
to be distributed over the time between Ting and king 
Wan, the founder of the line of Aau. The distribution, 
however, is not equal nor continuous. There were some 
reigns of which we do not have a single poetical fragment. 

The whole collection is divided into four parts, called the 
Kwo Fang, the Hsiao Ya, the Ta Y4, and the Sung. 

The Kwo Fang, in fifteen Books, contains 160 pieces, 
nearly all of them short, and descriptive of manners and 
events in several of the feudal states of Kau. The title 
has been translated by The Manners of the Different 
States, ‘Les Mceurs des Royaumes,’ and, which I prefer, 
by Lessons from the States. 
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The Hsido Ya, or Lesser Y4, in eight Books, contains 
seventy-four pieces and the titles of six others, sung at 
gatherings of the feudal princes, and their appearances at 
the royal court. They were produced in the royal territory, 
and are descriptive of the manners and ways of the govern- 
ment in successive reigns. It is difficult to find an English 
word that shall fitly represent the Chinese YA as here used. 
In his Latin translation of the Shih, P. Lacharme trans- 
lated Hsiao Ya by ‘Quod rectum est, sed inferiore ordine,’ 
adding in a note :—‘ Sido Ya, latine Parvum Rectum, quia 
in hac Parte mores describuntur, recti illi quidem, qui tamen 
nonnihil a recto deflectunt.’ But the manners described are 
not less correct or incorrect, as the case may be, than those 
of the states in the former Part or of the kingdom in the 
next. I prefer to call this Part ‘ Minor Odes of the King- 
dom, without attempting to translate the term Y4. 

The Ta Ya or Greater Ya, in three Books, contains 
thirty-one pieces, sung on great occasions at the royal 
court and in the presence of the king. P. Lacharme called 
it ‘Magnum Rectum (Quod rectum est superiore ordine).’ 
But there is the same objection here to the use of the 
word ‘correct’ as in the case of the pieces of the previous 
Part. I use the name ‘Major Odes of the Kingdom.’ 
The greater length and dignity of most of the pieces justify 
the distinction of the two Parts into Minor and Major. 

The Sung, also in three Books, contains forty pieces, 
thirty-one of which belong to the sacrificial services at the 
royal court of Kau; four, to those of the marquises of Lt ; 
and five to the corresponding sacrifices of the kings of 
Shang. P. Lacharme denominated them correctly ‘Paren- 
tales Cantus.’ In the Preface to the Shih, to which I have 
made reference above, it is said, ‘The Sung are pieces in 
admiration of the embodied manifestation of complete 
virtue, announcing to the spiritual Intelligences their 
achievement thereof.’ Ad Hsi’s account of the Sung was— 
‘Songs for the Music of the Ancestral Temple ;’ and that of 
Kiang Yung of the present dynasty— Songs for the Music 
at Sacrifices.’ I have united these two definitions, and call 
the Part—‘ Odes of the Temple and the Altar.’ There is 
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a difference between the pieces of Li and the other two 
collections in this Part, to which I will call attention in 
giving the translation of them. 

From the above account of: the contents of the Shih, 

__ it will be seen that only the pieces in the 
Only the pieces ; 

ofthe fouth last of its four Parts are professedly of a 

a , religious character. Many of those, however, 

religious in the other Parts, especially the second and 

Oe third, describe religious services, and give 
expression to religious ideas in the minds of their authors. 

3. Some of the pieces in the Shih are ballads, some are 
songs, some are hymns, and of others the nature can hardly 

_. be indicated by any English denomination. 
ees They have often been spoken of by the 
Roan general name of odes, understanding by that 

’ term lyric poems that were set to music. 

My reason for touching here on this point is the earliest 
account of the Shih, as a collection either already formed 
or in the process of formation, that we find in Chinese 
literature. In the Official Book of Adu, generally supposed 
to be a work of the twelfth or eleventh century B.C., among 
the duties of the Grand Music-Master there is ‘the teach- 
ing, (that is, to the musical performers,) ‘the six classes 
of poems :—the Fang; the Fi; the Pi; the Hsing; the 
Ya; and the Sung’ That the collection of the Shih, as 
it now is, existed so early as the date assigned to the 
Official Book could not be; but we find the same account 
of it given in the so-called Confucian Preface. The Fang, 
the Ya, and the Sung are the four Parts of the classic 
described in the preceding paragraph, the Ya embracing 
both the Minor and Major Odes of the Kingdom. But 
what were the Fd, the Pi, and the Hsing? We might 
suppose that they were the names of three other distinct 
Parts or Books. But they were not so. Pieces so discri- 
minated are found in all the four Parts, though there are 
more of them in the first two than in the others. 

The Ft may be described as Narrative pieces, in which 
the writers tell what they have to say in a simple, straight- 
forward manner, without any hidden meaning reserved in 
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the mind. The metaphor and other figures of speech enter 
into their composition as freely as in descriptive poems 
in any other language. 

The Pi are Metaphorical pieces, in which the poet has 
under his language a different meaning from what it ex- 
presses,—a meaning which there should be nothing in that 
language to indicate. Such a piece may be compared 
to the Atsopic fable; but, while it is the object of the 
fable to inculcate the virtues of morality and prudence, 
an historical interpretation has to be sought for the meta- 
phorical pieces of the Shih. Generally, moreover, the 
moral of the fable is subjoined to it, which is never done 
in the case of these pieces. 

The Hsing have been called Allusive pieces. They are 
very remarkable, and more numerous than the metaphorical. 
They often commence with a couple of lines which are re- 
peated without change, or with slight rhythmical changes, in 
all the stanzas. In other pieces different stanzas have allusive 
lines peculiar to themselves. Those lines are descriptive, 
for the most part, of some object or circumstance in the 
animal or vegetable world, and after them the poet pro- 
ceeds to his proper subject. Generally, the allusive lines 
convey a meaning harmonizing with those which follow, 
where an English poet would begin the verses with Like or 
As. They are really metaphorical, but the difference be- 
tween an allusive and a metaphorical piece is this,—that 
in the former the writer proceeds to state the theme which 
his mind is occupied with, while no such intimation is given 
in the latter. Occasionally, it is difficult, not to say im- 
possible, to discover the metaphorical idea in the allusive 
lines, and then we can only deal with them as a sort of 
refrain. 

In leaving this subject, it is only necessary to say further 
that the allusive, the metaphorical, and the narrative ele- 
ments sometimes all occur in the same piece. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE SHIH BEFORE CONFUCIUS, AND WHAT, IF ANY, 
WERE HIS LABOURS UPON IT. 


1. Sze-ma Khien, in his memoir of Confucius, says :-— 
‘The old poems amounted to more than 3000. Confucius 
removed those which were only repetitions of others, and 
selected those which would be serviceable for the inculca- 

Statement of tion of propriety and righteousness. Ascend- 

Szema Khien. ing” as high .as Hsieh and Haéu-#i,cand 
descending through the prosperous eras of Yin and Kau to 
the times of decadence under kings Ya and Li, he selected 
in all 305 pieces, which he sang over to his lute, to bring 
them into accordance with the musical style of the Shao, 
the Wa, the Ya, and the Fang.’ 

In the History of the Classical Books in the Records of 
the Sui Dynasty (A.D. 589 to 618), it is said :—‘ When royal 

The writer of Denign rule ceased, and poems were no more 

the Records of collected, Aih, the Grand Music-Master of 
ee ies Liu, arranged in order those that were exist- 
ing, and made a copy of them. Then Confucius expur- 
gated them; and going up to the Shang dynasty, and 
coming down to the state of Lt, he compiled altogether 
300 pieces.’ 

A Hsi, whose own standard work on the Shih appeared 
in A.D. 1178, declined to express himself positively on the 
expurgation of the odes, but summed up his view of 
what Confucius did for them in the following words :— 

Opinion of ‘Royal methods had ceased, and poems were 

AX Hsi. no more collected. Those which were extant 
were full of errors, and wanting in arrangement. When 
Confucius returned from Wei to Lt, he brought with him 
the odes that he had gotten in other states, and digested 
them, along with those that were to be found in Li, into 
a collection of 300 pieces.’ 


I have not been able to find evidence sustaining these 
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representations, and must adopt the view that, before the 
View of the birth of Confucius, the Book of Poetry existed, 
pallor, substantially the same as it was at his death, 
and that while he may have somewhat altered the arrange- 
ment of its Books and pieces, the service which he rendered 
to it was not that of compilation, but the impulse to study it 
which he communicated to his disciples. 

2. If we place Khien’s composition of the memoir of 
Confucius in B.C. 100, nearly four hundred years will have 
Groundlessness Clapsed between the death of the sage and 

of Xhien’s any statement to the effect that he expurgated 

ae previously existing poems, or compiled the 
collection that we now have; and no writer in the interval 
affirmed or implied any such things. The further state- 
ment in the Sui Records about the Music-Master of La 
is also without any earlier confirmation. But independently 
of these considerations, there is ample evidence to prove, 
first, that the poems current before Confucius were not 
by any means so numerous as A “Zien says, and, secondly, 
that the collection of 300 pieces or thereabouts, digested 
under the same divisions as in the present classic, existed 
before the sage’s time. 

3. i. It would not be surprising, if, floating about and 
current among the people of China in the sixth century 
before our era, there had been more than 3000 pieces of 
poetry. The marvel is that such was not the case. But in 
the Narratives of the States, a work of the Aau dynasty, 
and ascribed by many to 30 A“it-ming, there occur 
quotations from thirty-one poems, made by statesmen and 
others, all anterior to Confucius; and of those poems there 
are not more than two which are not in the present classic. 
Even of those two, one is an ode of it quoted under another 
name. Further, in the 30 Awan, certainly the work of 
Khit-ming, we have quotations from not fewer than 219 
poems, of which only thirteen are not found in the classic. 
Thus of 250 poems current in China before the supposed 
compilation of the Shih, 236 are found in it, and only 
fourteen are absent. To use the words of Kao Yi, a 
scholar of the present dynasty, ‘If the poems existing in 
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Confucius’ time had been more than 3000, the quotations 
of poems now lost in these two works should have been 
ten times as numerous as the quotations from the 305 
pieces said to have been preserved by him, whereas they 
are only between a twenty-first and twenty-second part 
of the existing pieces. This is sufficient to show that 
Khien’s statement is not worthy of credit.’ 

ii. Of the existence of the Book of Poetry before Con- 
fucius, digested in four Parts, and much in the same 
order as at present, there may be advanced the following 
proofs :— 

First. There is the passage in the Official Book of A au, 
quoted and discussed in the last paragraph of the preceding 
chapter. We have in it a distinct reference to poems, 
many centuries before the sage, arranged and classified in 
the same way as those of the existing Shih. Our Shih, 
no doubt, was then in the process of formation. 

Second. In the ninth piece of the sixth decade of the 
Shih, Part II, an ode assigned to the time of king Yu, 
B.C. 781 to 771, we have the words, 

‘They sing the Ya and the Nan, 

Dancing to their flutes without error.’ 
So early, therefore, as the eighth century B.C. there was 
a collection of poems, of which some bore the name of 
the Nan, which there is much reason to.suppose were the 
Aau Nan and the Shao Nan, forming the first two Books of 
the first Part of the present Shih; and of which others bore 
the name of the Ya, being, probably, the earlier pieces that 
now compose a large portion of the second and third Parts. 

Third. In the narratives of 30 Ait-ming, under the 
twenty-ninth year of duke Hsiang, B.c. 544, when Con- 
fucius was only seven or eight years old, we have an 
account of a visit to the court of La by an envoy from 
Wa, an eminent statesman of the time, and a man of great 
learning. Weare told that as he wished to hear the music 
of Kau, which he could do better in Li than in any other 
state, they sang to him the odes of the Kau Nan and the 
Shao Nan; those of Phei, Yung, and Wei; of the Royal 
Domain ; of Kang; of KXi; of Pin; of Khin; of Wei; of 
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Thang ; of A/an; of Kwei; and of 3/40. They sang to 
him also the odes of the Minor Ya and the Greater YA; 
and they sang finally the pieces of the Sung. We have 
thus, existing in the boyhood of Confucius, what we may 
call the present Book of Poetry, with its Fang, its Ya, and 
its Sung. The only difference discernible is slight,—in the 
order in which the Books of the Fang followed one another. 

Fourth. We may appeal in this matter to the words of 
Confucius himself. Twice in the Analects he speaks of the 
Shih as a collection consisting of 300 pieces!. That work 
not being made on any principle of chronological order, 
we cannot positively assign those sayings to any particular 
years of Confucius’ life; but it is, I may say, the unanimous 
opinion of Chinese critics that they were spoken before the 
time to which AZien and Af Hsi refer his special labour 
on the Book of Poetry. 

To my own mind the evidence that has been adduced 
is decisive on the points which I specified. The Shih, 
arranged very much as we now have it, was current in 
China before the time of Confucius, and its pieces were 
in the mouths of statesmen and scholars, constantly quoted 
by them on festive and other occasions. Poems not included 
in it there doubtless were, but they were comparatively few. 
Confucius may have made a copy for the use of himself 
and his disciples; but it does not appear that he rejected 
any pieces which had been previously received into the 
collection, or admitted any which had not previously found 
a place in it. 

4. The question now arises of what Confucius did for the 
Shih, if, indeed, he did anything at all. The only thing 

.. from which we can hazard an opinion on the 

What Confucius 
did for the point we have from himself. In the Analects, 
a IX, xiv, he tells us:—‘I returned from Wei 
to Li, and then the music was reformed, and the pieces in 


1 In stating that the odes were 300, Confucius probably preferred to use the 
round number. There are, as I said in the former chapter, altogether 305 
pieces, which is the number given by Sze-ma Khien. There are also the titles 
of six others. It is contended by Ati Hst and many other scholars that these 
titles were only the names of tunes. More likely is the view that the text of the 
pieces so styled was lost after Confucius’ death. 
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the YA and the Sung received their proper places. The 
return from Wei to La took place only five years before the 
sage’s death. He ceased from that time to take an active 
part in political affairs, and solaced-himself with music, the 
study of the ancient literature of his nation, the writing 
of ‘the Spring and Autumn,’ and familiar intercourse with 
those of his disciples who still kept around him. He 
reformed the music,—that to which the pieces of the Shih 
were sung; but wherein the reformation consisted we 
cannot tell. And he gave to the pieces of the Ya and 
the Sung their proper places. The present order of the 
Books in the Fang, slightly differing from what was 
common in his boyhood, may have now been determined 
by him. More than this we cannot say. 

While we cannot discover, therefore, any peculiar and 
important labours of Confucius on the Shih, and we have 
it now, as will be shown in the next chapter, substantially 
as he found it already compiled to his hand, the subse- 
quent preservation of it may reasonably be attributed to 
the admiration which he expressed for it, and the enthu- 
siasm for it with which he sought to inspire his disciples. 
It was one of the themes on which he delighted to con- 
verse with them'. He taught that it is from the poems 
that the mind receives its best stimulus*. A man ignorant 
of them was, in his opinion, like one who stands with his 
face towards a wall, limited in his view, and unable to 
advance*, Of the two things that his son could specify as 
enjoined on him by the sage, the first was that he should 
learn the odes*. In this way Confucius, probably, contri- 
buted largely to the subsequent preservation of the Shih,— 
the preservation of the tablets on which the odes were 
inscribed, and the preservation of it in the memory of all 
who venerated his authority, and looked up to him ‘as their 
master. 


1 Analects, VII, xvii. * Analects, VIII, viii, XVII, ix. 
* Analects, XVII, x. * Analects, XVI, xiii. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE SHIH FROM THE TIME OF CONFUCIUS TILL 
THE GENERAL ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE 
PRESENT TEXT. 


1. Of the attention paid to the study of the Shih from 
the death of Confucius to the rise of the KX /in dynasty, we 
have abundant evidence in the writings of his 

From Con- ; 

fucius to the grandson 3ze-sze, of Mencius, and of Hsiin 

peel Khing. One of the acknowledged distinctions 

of Mencius is his acquaintance with the odes, 

his quotations from which are very numerous; and Hsiin 

Khing survived the extinction of the Aau dynasty, and 
lived on into the times of Ain. 

2. The Shih shared in the calamity which all the other 
classical works, excepting the Yi, suffered, when the tyrant 
of AKAin issued his edict for their destruction. But I have 
shown, in the Introduction to the Sha, p. 7, that that edict 
was in force for less than a quarter of a century. The 

odes were all, or very nearly all’, recovered ; 
sonieg and the reason assigned for this is, that their 
pasate preservation depended on the memory of 
‘scholars more than on their inscription on 

tablets of bamboo and on silk. 

3. Three different texts of the Shih made their appear- 
ance early in the Han dynasty, known as the Shih of La, 

Three different Of AZi, and of Han; that is, the Book of 
texts. Poetry was recovered from three different 
quarters. Lid Hin’s Catalogue of the Books in the 
Imperial Library of Han (B.C. 6 to 1) commences, on the 
Shih King, with a collection of the three texts, in twenty- 
eight chapters. 


1 All, in fact, unless we except the six pieces of Part II, of which we have 
only the titles. It is contended by At Hsf and others that the text of these 
had been lost before the time of Confucius. It may have been lost, however, 
after the sage’s death ; see note on p, 283- 
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i. Immediately after the mention of the general collection 
in the Catalogue come the titles of two works of com- 
mentary on the text of Li. The former of 
them was by a Shan Phei of whom we have 
some account in the Literary Biographies of Han. He was 
a native of Li, and had received his own knowledge of the 
odes from a scholar of K/i, called Fau AXZit-po. He was 
resorted to by many disciples, whom he taught to repeat 
the odes. When the first emperor of the Han dynasty was 
passing through Li, Shan followed him to the capital of 
that state, and had an interview with him. Subsequently 
the emperor Wa (B.C. 140 to 87), in the beginning of his 
reign, sent for him to court when he was more than eighty 
years old; and he appears to have survived a considerable 
number of years beyond that advanced age. The names 
of ten of his disciples are given, all of them men of 
eminence, and among them Khung An-kwo. Rather later, 
the most noted adherent of the school of Lai was Wei 
Hsien, who arrived at the dignity of prime minister (from 
B.C. 71 to 67), and published the Shih of La in Stanzas and 
Lines. Up and down in the Books of Han and Wei are 
to be found quotations of the odes, that must have been 
taken from the professors of the Lt recension; but neither 
the text nor the writings on it long survived. They are 
said to have perished during the Ain dynasty (A.D. 265 to 
419). When the Catalogue of the Sui Library was made, 
none of them were existing. 

ii, The Han Catalogue mentions five different works on 
the Shih of AZi. This text was from a Yiian Ka, a native 
of Ahi, about whom we learn, from the same 
collection of Literary Biographies, that he was 
one of the great scholars of the court in the time of the 
emperor Xing (B.C. 156 to 141),—a favourite with him, and 
specially distinguished for his knowledge of the odes and 
his advocacy of orthodox Confucian doctrine. He died in 
the succeeding reign of Wa, more than ninety years old; 
and we are told that all the scholars of KAi who got a 
name in those days for their acquaintance with the Shih 
sprang from his school. Among his disciples was the well- 


The text of Lf. 


The text of AZ}, 
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known name of Hsid-hau Shih-A4ang, who communicated 
his acquisitions to Hau 3hang, a native of the present 
Shan-tung province, and author of two of the works in the 
Han Catalogue. Hau had three disciples of note, and by 
them the Shih of AZ? was transmitted to others, whose 
names, with quotations from their writings, are scattered 
through the Books of Han. Neither text nor commentaries, 
however, had a better fate than the Shih of Lt. There 
is no mention of them in the Catalogue of Sui. They are 
said to have perished even before the rise of the Kin 
dynasty. 

iii. The text of Han was somewhat more fortunate. 
Hin’s Catalogue contains the names of four works, all by 

The text of . an Ying, whose surname is thus perpetuated 

Han Ying. in the text of the Shih that emanated from 
him. He was a native, we are told, of Yen, and a great 
scholar in the time of the emperor Wan (B.C. 179 to 155), 
and on into the reigns of King and Wa. ‘He laboured,’ 
it is said, ‘to unfold the meaning of the odes, and published 
an Explanation of the Text, and Illustrations of the Poems, 
containing several myriads of characters. His text was 
somewhat different from the texts of Li and A4Zi, but 
substantially of the same meaning.’ Of course, Han founded 
a school; but while almost all the writings of his followers 
soon perished, both the works just mentioned continued on 
through the various dynasties to the time of Sung. The Sui 
Catalogue contains the titles of his Text and two works on 
it; the Thang, those of his Text and his Illustrations ; but 
when we come to the Catalogue of Sung, published under 
the Yiian dynasty, we find only the Illustrations, in ten 
books or chapters; and Au-yang Hsiti (A.D. 1017 to 
1072) tells us that in his time this was all of Han that 
remained. It continues entire, or nearly so, to the present 
day. 

4. But while those three different recensions of the Shih 
all disappeared, with the exception of a single treatise of 
Han Ying, their unhappy fate was owing not more to the 
convulsions by which the empire was often rent, and the 
consequent destruction of literary monuments such as we 
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have witnessed in China in our own day, than to the 

A fourth text; appearance of a fourth text, which displaced 

that of Mao. them by its superior correctness, and the 
ability with which it was advocated and commented on. 
This was what is called the Text of Mao. It came into the 
field rather later than the others; but the Han Catalogue 
contains the Shih of Mado, in twenty-nine chapters, and 
a Commentary on it in thirty-nine. According to Aang 
Hsiian, the author of this was a native of Li, known as 
Mado Hing or ‘ the Greater Mado,’ who had been a disciple, 
we are told by Lii Teh-ming, of Hsiin AZing. The work 
is lost. He had communicated his knowledge of the Shih, 
however, to another Mao,—Mao Kang, ‘the Lesser Mao, 
who was a great scholar, at the court of king Hsien of 
Ho-ien, a son of the emperor King. King Hsien was one 
of the most diligent labourers in the recovery of the ancient 
books, and presented the text and work of Hang at the 
court of his father,—probably in B.c. 129. Mao Aang pub- 
lished Explanations of the Shih, in twenty-nine chapters, 
—a work which we still possess; but it was not till the 
reign of Phing (A.D. 1 to 5) that Mao’s recension was re- 
ceived into the Imperial College, and took its place along 
with those of La, A Zi, and Han Ying. 

The Chinese critics have carefully traced the line of 
scholars who had charge of Mao’s Text and Explanations 
down to the reign of Phing. The names of the men and 
their works are all given. By the end of the first quarter 
of our first century we find the most famous scholars 
addicting themselves to M4o’s text. The well-known Kia 
Khwei (A.D. 30 to 101) published a work on the Meaning 
and Difficulties of Mao’s Shih, having previously compiled 
a digest of the differences between its text and those of 
the other three recensions, at the command of the emperor 
Ming (A.D. 58 to 75). The equally celebrated Ma Yung 
(A.D. 79 to 166) followed with another commentary ;—and 
we arrive at Aang Hstian or Kang Khang-kAang (A.D. 
127 to 200), who wrote a Supplementary Commentary 
to the Shih of Mao, and a Chronological Introduction to 
the Shih, The former of these two works complete, and 


ae 
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portions of the latter, are still extant. After the time of 
ang the other three texts were little heard of, while the 
name of the commentators on Mao’s text speedily becomes 
legion. It was inscribed, moreover, on the stone tablets of 
the emperor Ling (A.D. 168 to 189). The grave of Mao 
Kang is still shown near the village of 3un-fd, in the 
departmental district of Ho-ien, Kih-li. 

5: Returning now to what I said in the second paragraph, 
it will be granted that the appearance of three different and 

independent texts, soon after the rise of the 
abi Piderents Har dynasty, affords the most satisfactory 
exts guarantee 2 
the genuineness evidence of the recovery of the Book of 
of the recovered n : : 
Shih. Poetry as it had continued from the time 
of Confucius. Unfortunately, only fragments 
of those texts remain now ; but they were, while they were 
current, diligently compared with one another, and with 
the fourth text of Mao, which subsequently got the field to 
itself. When a collection is made of their peculiar readings, 
so far as it can now be done, it is clear that their varia- 
tions from one another and from Mao’s text arose from 
the alleged fact that the preservation of the odes was 
owing to their being transmitted by recitation. The rhyme 
helped the memory to retain them, and while wood, 
bamboo, and silk had all been consumed by the flames 
of Kin, when the time of repression ceased, scholars would 
be eager to rehearse their stores. It was inevitable, and 
more so in China than in a country possessing an alphabet, 
that the same sounds when taken down by different writers 
should be represented by different characters. 

On the whole, the evidence given above is as full as could 
be desired in such a case, and leaves no reason for us to 
hesitate in accepting the present received text of the Shih 
as a very close approximation to that which was current in 
the time of Confucius. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE FORMATION OF THE COLLECTION OF THE SHIH; 
HOW IT CAME TO BE SO SMALL AND INCOMPLETE ; 
THE INTERPRETATION AND AUTHORS OF THE PIECES ; 
ONE POINT OF TIME CERTAINLY INDICATED IN IT; 
AND THE CONFUCIAN PREFACE. 


1. It has been shown above, in the second chapter, that 
the Shih existed as a collection of poetical pieces before 
the time of Confucius'. In order to complete this Intro- 
duction to it, it is desirable to give some account of the 
various subjects indicated in the heading of the present 
chapter. 

How were the odes collected in the first place? In his 
Account of a Conversation concerning ‘a Right Regulation 
of Governments for the Common Good of Mankind’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1704), p. 10, Sir Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun, tells us 
the opinion of ‘a very wise man,’ that ‘if a man were per- 
mitted to make all the ballads of a nation, he need not care 
who should make its laws.’ A writer in the Spectator, no. 502, 
refers to a similar opinion as having been entertained in 
England earlier than the time of Fletcher. ‘I have heard,’ 
he says, ‘that a minister of state in the reign of Elizabeth 
had all manner of books and ballads brought to him, of 
what kind soever, and took great notice how they took with 
the people; upon which he would, and certainly might, 
very well judge of their present dispositions, and of the 
most proper way of applying them according to his own 
purposes *.’ 


* As in the case of the Shi, Confucius generally speaks of ‘ the Shih,’ never’ 
using the name of ‘ the Shih King.’ In the Analects, IX, xiv, however, he men- 
tions also the Ya and the Sung; and in XVII, x, he specifies the XAu Nan and 
the Shao Nan, the first two books of the Kwo Fang. Mencius similarly speaks 
of ‘the Shih; and in III, i, ch. 4, he specifies ‘ the Sung of La,’ Book ii of 
Part IV. In VI, ii, ch. 3, he gives his views ‘of the Hsiao Phan, the third ode 
- eer 5, Part II, and of the Khai Fung, the seventh ode of Book iii of 

art I. 


* This passage from the Spectator is adduced by Sir John Davis in his treatise 
on the Poetry of the Chinese, p. 35. 
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In harmony with the views thus expressed is the theory 
of the Chinese scholars, that it was the duty 
The theory of c . % 
the Chinese Of the ancient kings to make themselves 
ebay: acquainted with all the poems current in the 
poems for different states, and to judge from them of 
ikea the rule exercised by the several princes, so 
that they might minister praise or blame, 

reward or punishment accordingly. 

The rudiments of this theory may be found in the Sha, 
in the Canon of Shun; but the one classical passage which 
is appealed to in support of it is in the Record of Rites, 
III, ii, parr. 13, 14:—‘ Every fifth year, the Son of Heaven 
made a progress through the kingdom, when the Grand 
Music-Master was commanded to lay before him the poems 
of the different states, as an exhibition of the manners and 
government of the people.’ Unfortunately, this Book of 
the Li Ai, the Royal Ordinances, was compiled only in the 
reign of the emperor Wan of the Han dynasty (B.C. 179 to 
155). The scholars entrusted with the work did their best, 
we may suppose, with the materials at their command, 
They made much use, it is evident, of Mencius, and of the 
{ Li. The Kau Li, or the Official Book of Kau, had not 
then been recovered. But neither in Mencius nor in the 
{ Li do we meet with any authority for the statement 
before us. The Shi mentions that Shun every fifth year 
made a tour of inspection ; but there were then no odes for 
him to examine, for to him and his minister Kao-yao is 
attributed the first rudimentary attempt at the poetic art. 
Of the progresses of the Hsia and Yin sovereigns we have 
no information ; and those of the kings of Kau were made, 
we know, only once in twelve years. The statement in the 
Royal Ordinances, therefore, was probably based only on 
tradition. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties that beset this passage 
of the Li Xi, I am not disposed to reject it altogether. It 
derives a certain amount of confirmation from the passage 
quoted from the Official Book of Kau on p. 278, showing 
that in the Kau dynasty there was a collection of poems, 
under the divisions of the Fang, the Ya, and the Sung, 
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which it was the business of the Grand Music-Master to 
teach the musicians of the court. It may be accepted then, 
that the duke of Xu, in legislating for his dynasty, enacted 
that the poems produced in the different feudal states 
should be collected on occasion of the royal progresses, 
and lodged thereafter among the archives of the bureau 
of music at the royal court. The same thing, we may 
presume a fortiori, would be done, at certain other stated 
times, with those produced within the royal domain itself. 
But the feudal states were modelled after the pattern of 
the royal state. They also had their music-masters, their 
: musicians, and their historiographers. The 
The music- 2 5 , E aabs 
master ofthe kings in their progresses did not visit each 
ane inert particular state, so that the Grand Music- 
state from its Master could have the opportunity to collect 
musie-master. the odes in it for himself. They met, at well- 
known points, the marquises, earls, barons, &c., of the 
different quarters of the kingdom; there gave audience to 
them ; adjudicated on their merits, and issued to them their 
orders. Weare obliged to suppose that the princes were 
attended to the places of rendezvous by their music- 
masters, carrying with them the poetical compositions 
gathered in their several regions, to present them to their 
superior of the royal court. We can understand how, by 
means of the above arrangement, the poems of the whole 
kingdom were accumulated and arranged among the 
archives of the capital. Was there any provision for dis- 
How the col. S¢€Minating thence the poems of one state 
lected poems among all the others? There is sufficient 
were dissemi- ; : ; . 
nated through- €Vidence that such dissemination was effected 
out the states. in some way. Throughout the Narratives of 
the States, and the details of 30 A Aiti-ming on the history 
of the Spring and Autumn, the officers of the states 
generally are presented to us as familiar not only with the 
odes of their particular states, but with those of other states 
as well. They appear equally well acquainted with all the 
Parts and Books of our present Shih ; and we saw how the 
whole of it was sung over to Ki KA of Wa, when he visited 
the court of Lt in the boyhood of Confucius. There was, 
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probably, a regular communication from the royal court to 
the courts of the various states of the poetical pieces that 
for one reason or another were thought worthy of preserva- 
tion. This is nowhere expressly stated, but it may be 
contended for by analogy from the accounts which I have 
given, in the Introduction to the Shi, pp. 4, 5, of the duties 
of the royal historiographers or recorders. 

2. But if the poems produced in the different states were 
thus collected in the capital, and thence again disseminated 
throughout the kingdom, we might conclude that the collec- 
tion would have been far more extensive and complete than 

How the Shih We have it now. The smallness of it is to be 
is sosmall and accounted for by the disorder into which the 

“orig aes kingdom fell after the lapse of a few reigns 
from king Wa. Royal progresses ceased when royal govern- 
ment fell into decay, and then the odes were no more col- 
lected’. We have no account of any progress of the kings 
during the Aun Khidi period. But before that period 
there is a long gap of nearly 150 years between kings 
Khang and I, covering the reigns of Khang, Kao, M4, 
and Kung, if we except two doubtful pieces among the 
Sacrificial Odes of Kau. The reign of Hsiao, who succeeded 
to I, is similarly uncommemorated; and the latest odes are 
of the time of Ting, when 1co years of the Khun K/it 
period had still to run their course. Many odes must have 
been made and collected during the 140 and more years 
after king Kang. The probability is that they perished 
during the feeble reigns of { and the three monarchs who 
followed him. Then came the long and vigorous reign of 
Hsiian (B.C. 827 to 782), when we may suppose that the 
ancient custom of collecting the poems was revived. After 
him all was in the main decadence and confusion. It was 
probably in the latter part of his reign that Aang-khao, 
an ancestor of Confucius, obtained from the Grand Music- 
Master at the court of Kau twelve of the sacrificial odes 
of the previous dynasty, as will be related under the Sacri- 
ficial Odes of Shang, with which he returned to Sung, 


1 See Mencius, IV, ii, ch. 21. 
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which was held by representatives of the line of Shang. 
They were used there in sacrificing to the old Shang 
kings; yet seven of the twelve were lost before the time 
of the sage. 

The general conclusion to which we come is, that the 
existing Shih is the fragment of various collections made 
during the early reigns of the kings of Kau, and added to 
at intervals, especially on the occurrence of a prosperous 
rule, in accordance with the regulation that has been pre- 
served in the Li Ki. How it is that we have in Part I 
odes of comparatively few of the states into which the 
kingdom was divided, and that the odes of those states 
extend only over a short period of their history :—for these 
things we cannot account further than by saying that such 
were the ravages of time and the results of disorder. We 
can only accept the collection as it is, and be thankful 
for it. How long before Confucius the collection was 
closed we cannot tell. 

3. The conclusions which I have thus sought to esta- 
blish concerning the formation of the Shih as a collection 
have an important bearing on the interpretation of many 
of the pieces. The remark of Sze-ma A “ien that ‘ Confucius 
Bearing of these Selected those pieces which would be service- 
ee eat able for the inculcation of propriety and 

particular © righteousness’ is as erroneous as the other, 

oe that he selected 305 pieces out of more than 
3000. The sage merely studied and taught the pieces which 
he found existing, and the collection necessarily contained 
odes illustrative of bad government as well as of good, 
of licentiousness as well as of a pure morality. Nothing 
has been such a stumbling-block in the way of the recep- 
tion of Xt Hsi’s interpretation of the pieces as the readiness 
with which he attributes a licentious meaning to many of 
those in the seventh Book of Part I. But the reason why 
the kings had the odes of the different states collected and 
presented to them was, ‘that they might judge from them 
of the manners of the people, and so come to a decision 
regarding the government and morals of their rulers. A 
student and translator of the odes has simply to allow them 
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to speak for themselves, and has no more reason to be 
surprised by references to vice in some of them than 
by the language of virtue in many others. Confucius 
said, indeed, in his own enigmatical way, that the single 
sentence, ‘Thought without depravity,’ covered the whole 
300 pieces’; and it may very well be allowed that they 
were collected and preserved for the promotion of good 
government and virtuous manners. The merit attaching 
to them is that they give us faithful pictures of what 
was good and what. was bad in the political state of the 
country, and in the social, moral, and religious habits of 
the people. 

The pieces were of course made by individuals who 
possessed the gift, or thought that they possessed the gift, 

The writers of Of poetical composition. Who they were we 
the odes. could tell only on the authority of the pieces 
themselves, or of credible historical accounts, contempo- 
raneous with them or nearly so. It is not worth our while 
to question the opinion of the Chinese critics who attribute 
very many of them to the duke of AX au, to whom we owe 
so much of the fifth Part of the Sha. There is, however, 
independent testimony only to his composition of a single 
ode,—the second of the fifteenth Book in Part I*. Some of 
the other pieces in that Part, of which the historical inter- 
pretation may be considered as sufficiently fixed, are written 
in the first person; but the author may be personating his © 
subject. 

In Part II, the seventh ode of decade 2 was made by a 
Kia-fa, a noble of the royal court, but we know nothing 
more about him; the sixth of decade 6, by a eunuch 
styled Mang-jze; and the sixth of decade 7, from a con- 
currence of external testimonies, should be ascribed to duke 
Wa of Wei, B.c. 812 to 758. 

In the third decade of Part III, the second piece was 
composed by the same duke Wd; the third by an earl of 
Zui in the royal domain; the fourth must have been made 
by one of king Hsiian’s ministers, to express the king’s 


1 Analects, I], ii. 2 See the Shi, V, vi, par. 2. 
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feelings under the drought that was exhausting the king- 
dom ; and the fifth and sixth claim to be the work of Yin 
K}-fa, one of Hsiian’s principal officers. 

4. The ninth ode of the fourth Book, Part II, gives us 
a note of time that enables us to fix the year of its com- 
position in a manner entirely satisfactory, and proves also 
the correctness, back to that date, of the ordinary Chinese 
chronology. The piece is one of a group which their 
contents lead us to refer to the reign of king Yd, the 
son of Hsiian, B.c. 781 to 771. When we examine the 
chronology of his period, it is said that in his sixth year, 
B.C. 776, there was an eclipse of the sun. Now the ode 
commences :— 

‘ At the conjunction (of the sun and moon) in the tenth 
month, on the first day of the moon, which was Hsin-mao, 
the sun was eclipsed.’ 

This eclipse is verified by calculation as having taken 
place in B.C. 776, on August 29th, the very day and 
month assigned to it in the poem. 

5. In the Preface which appeared along with Mdo’s text 
of the Shih, the occasion and authorship of many of the 
odes are given; but I do not allow much weight to its 
The Preface to testimony. It is now divided into the Great 

the Shih. = Preface and the Little Preface; but Mao 
himself made no such distinction between its parts. It 
will be sufficient for me to give a condensed account of 
the views of Ad Hsi on the subject :— 

‘Opinions of scholars are much divided as to the author- 
ship of the Preface. Some ascribe it to Confucius; some 
to (his disciple) 3ze-hsia ; and some to the historiogra- 
phers of the states. In the absence of clear testimony it 
is impossible to decide the point, but the notice about 
Wei Hung (first century) in the Literary Biographies of 
Han! would seem to make it clear that the Preface was 


* The account is this: ‘ Hung became the disciple of Hsieh Man-&fing, who 
was famous for his knowledge of Mao’s Shih; and he afterwards made the 
Preface to it, remarkable for the accuracy with which it gives the meaning of 
the pieces in the Fang and the YA, and which is now current in the world” ‘ 
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his work. We must take into account, however, on the 
other hand the statement of Kang Khang-kang, that 
the Preface existed as a separate document when Mao 
appeared with his text, and that he broke it up, prefixing 
to each ode the portion belonging to it. The natural con- 
clusion is, that the Preface had come down from a remote 
period, and that Hung merely added to it, and rounded it 
off. In accordance with this, scholars generally hold that 
the first sentences in the introductory notices formed 
the original Preface, which Mao distributed, and that the 
following portions were subsequently added. 

‘ This view may appear reasonable ; but when we examine 
those first sentences themselves, we find that some of them 
do not agree with the obvious meaning of the odes to 
which they are prefixed, and give only rash and baseless 
expositions. Evidently, from the first, the Preface was 
made up of private speculations and conjectures on the 
subject-matter of the odes, and constituted a document 
by itself, separately appended to the text. Then on its 
first appearance there were current the explanations of the 
odes that were given in connexion with the texts of Lt, 
Ki, and Han Ying, so that readers could know that it was 
the work of later hands, and not give entire credit to it. 
But when Mao no longer published the Preface as a sepa- 
rate document, but each ode appeared with the introductory 
notice as a portion of the text, this seemed to give it the 
authority of the text itself. Then after the other texts 
disappeared and Mao’s had the field to itself, this means 
of testing the accuracy of its prefatory notices no longer 
existed. They appeared as if they were the production 
of the poets themselves, and the odes seemed to be made 
from them as so many themes. Scholars handed down a 
faith in them from one to another, and no one ventured to 
express a doubt of their authority. The text was twisted 
and chiseled to bring it into accordance with them, and no 
one would undertake to say plainly that they were the 
work of the scholars of the Han dynasty.’ 

There is no western sinologist, I apprehend, who will 
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not cordially concur with me in the principle of Kd Hsi 
that we must find the meaning of the poems in the poems 
themselves, instead of accepting the interpretation of them 
given by we know not whom, and .to follow which would 
reduce many of them to absurd enigmas. 


Lchitgens Glee) Qiang es 


ODES OFSTHEY TEMPER AND: THE 
ADTAR, 


Ir was stated in the Introduction, p. 278, that the poems in the 
fourth Part of the Shih are the only ones that are professedly 
religious; and there are some even of them, it will be seen, 
which have little claim on internal grounds to be so considered. 
I commence with them my selections from the Shih for the 
Sacred Books of the Religions of the East. I will give them 
all, excepting the first two of the Praise Odes of Lf, the reason 
for omitting which will be found, when I come to that division 
of the Part. 

The Odes of the Temple and the Altar are, most of them, con- 
nected with the ancestral worship of the sovereigns of the Shang 
and Kau dynasties, and of the marquises of LG. Of the ancestral 

worship of the common people we have almost no 

The ancestral, uote 4 aha 
worship of | information in the Shih. It was binding, however, 
the common pn all, and two utterances of Confucius may be 
Reon given in illustration of this. In the eighteenth 
chapter of the Doctrine of the Mean, telling how the duke of 
K4u, the legislator of the dynasty so called, had ‘completed the 
virtuous course of Wan and W4, carrying up the title of king 
to Win’s father and grandfather, and sacrificing to the dukes 
before them with the royal ceremonies,’ he adds, ‘And _ this 
rule he extended to the feudal princes, the great officers, the 
other officers, and the common people. In the mourning and 
other duties rendered to a deceased father or mother, he allowed 
no difference between the noble and the mean.’ Again, his 
summary in the tenth chapter of the Hsiao King, of the duties 
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of filial piety, is the following:—‘A filial son, in serving his 
parents, in his ordinary intercourse with them, should show the 
utmost respect; in supplying them with food, the greatest de- 
light; when they are ill, the utmost solicitude ; when mourning 
for their death, the deepest grief; and when sacrificing to them, 
the profoundest solemnity. When these things are all complete, 
he is able to serve his parents.’ 

Of the ceremonies in the royal worship of ancestors, and perhaps 
on some other occasions, we have much information in the 
pieces of this Part, and in many others in the second and third 
Parts. They were preceded by fasting and various purifications 

The royal 07 the part of the king and the parties who 

worship of | were toassist in the performance of them. There 

ancestors. was a great concourse of the feudal princes, and 
much importance was attached to the presence among them of 
the representatives of former dynasties; but the duties of the 
occasion devolved mainly on the princes of the same surname 
as the royal House. Libations of fragrant spirits were made, 
especially in the Adu period, to attract the Spirits, and their 
presence was invoked by a functionary who took his. place 
inside the principal gate. The principal victim, a red bull in 
the temple of A’au, was killed by the king himself, using for the 
purpose a knife to the handle of which small bells were attached. 
With this he laid bare the hair, to show that the animal was of 
the required colour, inflicted the wound of death, and cut away 
the fat, which was burned along with southernwood to increase 
the incense and fragrance. Other victims were numerous, and 
the fifth ode of the second decade, Part II, describes all 
engaged in the service as greatly exhausted with what they had 
to do, flaying the-carcases, boiling the flesh, roasting it, broiling 
it, arranging it on trays and stands, and setting it forth. Ladies 
from the palace are present to give their assistance ; music peals ; 
the cup goes round. The description is that of a feast as much 
as of a sacrifice ; and in fact, those great seasonal occasions were 
what we might call grand family reunions, where the dead and 
the living met, eating and drinking together, where the living 
worshipped the dead, and the dead blessed the living. 

This characteristic of these ceremonies appeared most strikingly 
in the custom which required that the departed ancestors should 
be represented by living relatives of the same surname, chosen 
according to certain rules that are not mentioned in the Shih. 
These took for the time the place of the dead, received the 
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honours which were due to them, and were supposed to be 
possessed by their spirits. They ate and drank as those whom 
they personated would have done ; accepted for them the homage 
rendered by their descendants; communicated their will to the 
principal in the service, and pronounced on him and on his 
line their benediction, being assisted in this point bya mediating 
priest, as we may call him for want of a more exact term. On 
the next day, after a summary repetition of the ceremonies of 
the sacrifice, those personators of the dead were specially feasted, 
and, as it is expressed in the second decade of Part III, ode 4, 
‘their happiness and dignity were made complete.’ We have 
an allusion to this strange custom in Mencius (VI, i, ch. 5), 
showing how a junior member of a family, when chosen to 
represent one of his ancestors, was for the time exalted above 
his elders, and received the demonstrations of reverence due to 
the ancestor. 

When the sacrifice to’-ancestors was finished, the king feasted his 
uncles and younger brothers or cousins, that is, all the princes 
and nobles of the same surname with himself, in another apart- 
ment. The musicians who had discoursed with instrument and 
voice during the worship and entertainment of the ancestors, 
followed the convivial party ‘to give their soothing aid at the 
second blessing.’ The viands that had been provided, we have 
seen, in great abundance, were brought in from the temple, 
and set forth anew. The guests ate to the full and drank to 
the full, and at the conclusion they all did obeisance, while one 
of them declared the satisfaction of the Spirits, and assured the 
king of their favour to him and his posterity, so long as they 
did not neglect those observances. During the feast the king 
showed particular respect to those among his relatives who 
were aged, filled their cups again and again, and desired ‘that 
their old age might be blessed, and their bright happiness ever 
increased.’ 

The above sketch of the seasonal sacrifices to ancestors shows 
that they were intimately related to the duty of filial piety, and 
were designed mainly to maintain the unity of the family con- 
nexion. There was implied in them a belief in the continued 
existence of the spirits of the departed ; and by means of them 
the ancestors of the kings were raised to the position of the 
Tutelary spirits of the dynasty ; and the ancestors of each family 
became its ‘Tutelary spirits. Several of the pieces in Part IV 
are appropriate, it will be observed, to sacrifices offered to some 
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one monarch, They would be used on particular occasions 
connected with his achievements in the past, or when it was 
supposed that his help would be valuable in contemplated 
enterprises. With regard to all the ceremonies of the ancestral 
temple, Confucius gives the following account of the purposes 
which they were intended to serve, hardly adverting to their 
religious significance, in the nineteenth chapter of the Doctrine 
of the Mean :—‘ By means of them they distinguished the royal 
kindred according to their order of descent. By arranging 
those present according to their rank, they distinguished the 
more noble and the less. By the apportioning of duties at them, 
they made a distinction of talents and worth, In the ceremony 
of general pledging, the inferiors presented the cup to their 
superiors, and thus something was given to the lowest to do. 
At the (concluding) feast places were given according to the 
hair, and thus was marked the distinction of years.’ 
The Shih does not speak of the worship which was paid to God, 
_ unless it be incidentally, ‘There were two grand 
The worship : : ee : 
paidto God, occasions on which it was rendered by the sove- 
reign,—the summer and winter solstices, These 
two sacrifices were offered on different altars, that in winter 
being often described as offered to Heaven, and that in summer to 
Earth ; but we have the testimony of Confucius, in the nineteenth 
chapter of the Doctrine of the Mean, that the object of them 
both was to serve Shang-T?. Of the ceremonies on these two 
occasions, however, I do not speak here, as there is nothing 
said about them in the Shih, But there were other sacrifices to 
God, at stated periods in the course of thesyear, of at least two 
of which we have some intimation in the pieces of this fourth 
Part. The last in the first decade of the Sacrificial Odes of Kau 
is addressed to Hau A? as having proved himself the correlate 
of Heaven, in teaching men to cultivate the grain which God 
had appointed for the nourishment of all. ‘This was appropriate 
to a sacrifice in spring, offered to God to seek His blessing on 
the agricultural labours of the year, Hau A?, as the ancestor of 
the House of A’au, being associated with Him in it, The seventh 
piece of the same decade again was appropriate to a sacrifice 
to God in autumn, in the Hall of Light, at a great audience to 
the feudal princes, when king Wan was associated with Him as 
being the founder of the dynasty of Adu. 
With these preliminary observations to assist the reader in under- 
standing the pieces in this Part, I proceed to give— 
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I. Tue SacriricrAL Opes oF SHANG. 


Turse odes of Shang constitute the last Book in the ordinary 
editions of the Shih. I put them here in the first place, because 
they are the oldest pieces in the collection. There are only five 
of them. 

The sovereigns of the dynasty of Shang occupied the throne from 
B.C. 1766 to 1123. They traced their lineage to Hsieh, who 
appears in the Shfi as Minister of Instruction to Shun. By Yao 
or by Shun, Hsieh was invested with the principality of Shang, 
corresponding to the small department which is so named in 
Shen-hsi, Fourteenth in descent from him came Thien-yt, 
better known as Ahaing Thang, or Thang the Successful, who 
dethroned the last descendant of the line of Hsia, and became 
the founder of a new dynasty. We meet with him first at a 
considerable distance from the ancestral fief (which, however, 
gave name to the dynasty), having as his capital the southern Po, 
which seems correctly referred to the present district of Shang- 
khit, in the department of Kwei-teh, Ho-nan. Among the 
twenty-seven sovereigns who followed Thang, there were three 
especially distinguished :—Thai Aa, his grandson and successor 
(B.c. 1753 to 1721), who received the title of Thai 3ung ; Thai 
Mau (B.c. 1637 to 1563), canonized as Kung 3ung; and Wa- 
ting (B.c. 1324 to 1266), known as Kéo 3ung. The shrines 
of these three sovereigns and that of Thang retained their places 
in the ancestral temple ever after they were first set up, and if 
all the sacrificial odes of the dynasty had been preserved, most 
of them would have been in praise of one or other of the four, 
But it so happened that at least all the odes of which Thai 3ung 
was the subject were lost; and of the others we have only the 
small portion that has been mentioned above. 

Of how it is that we have even these, we have the following account 
in the Narratives of the States, compiled, probably, by a con- 
temporary of Confucius. The count of Wei was made duke 
of Sung by king Wf of K4u, as related in the Shf, V, viii, there 
to continue the sacrifices of the House of Shang ; but the govern- 
ment of Sung fell subsequently into disorder, and the memorials of 
the dynasty were lost. In the time of duke Tai (B.c. 799 to 766), 
one of his ministers, Kang-kh4o, an ancestor of Confucius, re- 
ceived from the Grand Music-Master at the court of Aau twelve 
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of the sacrificial odes of Shang with which he returned to Sung, 
where they were used in sacrificing to the old Shang kings. Itis 
supposed that seven of these were lost subsequently, before the 
collection of the Shih was formed. 


OvEe 1¢ “Tae Na+. 


APPROPRIATE TO A SACRIFICE TO THANG, THE FOUNDER OF THE 
SHANG DYNASTY, DWELLING ESPECIALLY ON THE MUSIC AND THE 
REVERENCE WITH WHICH THE SACRIFICE WAS PERFORMED. 


We cannot tell by which of the kings of Shang the sacrifice here 
referred to was first performed. He is simply spoken of as ‘a 
descendant of Thang.’ The ode seems to have been composed 
by some one, probably a member of the royal House, who had 
taken part in the service. 


How admirable! how complete! Here are set 
our hand-drums and drums. The drums resound 
harmonious and loud, To delight our meritorious 
ancestor ”, 

The descendant of Thang invites him with this 
music, That he may soothe us with the realization 
of our thoughts *. Deep is the sound of our hand- 


‘ The piece is called the Na, because a character so named is 
an important part of the first line. So generally the pieces in the 
Shih receive their names from a character or phrase occurring in 
them. This point will not be again touched on, 

> The ‘meritorious ancestor’ is Thang. The sacrifices of the 
Shang dynasty commenced with music; those of the Kau with 
libations of fragrant spirits ;—in both cases with the same object, 
to attract the spirit, or spirits, sacrificed to, and secure their presence 
at the service. Aan Hao (Ming dynasty) says, ‘The departed 
spirits hover between heaven and earth, and sound goes forth, 
filling the region of the air. Hence in sacrificing, the people of 
Yin began with a performance of music.’ 

* The Li Ai, XXIV, i, parr. 2, 3, tells us, that the sacrificer, as 
preliminary to the service, had to fast for some days, and to think 
of the person of his ancestor,—where he had stood and sat, how 
he had smiled and spoken, what had been his cherished aims, 
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drums and drums; Shrilly sound the flutes; All 
harmonious and blending together, According to 
the notes of the sonorous gem. Oh! majestic is the 
descendant of Thang; Very admirable is his music. 


The large bells and drums fill the ear; The 
various dances are grandly performed’. We have 
the admirable visitors*, Who are pleased and 


delighted. 


From of old, before our time, The former men 
set us the example ;—How to be mild and humble 
from morning to night, And to be reverent in 
discharging the service. 


May he regard our sacrifices of winter and 
autumn*, (Thus) offered by the descendant of 
Thang! 


Ope 2. Tue Lizs 36. 


PROBABLY LIKE THE LAST ODE, APPROPRIATE TO A SACRIFICE TO 
THANG, DWELLING ON THE SPIRITS, THE SOUP, AND THE GRAVITY 
OF THE SERVICE, AND ON THE ASSISTING PRINCES. 

Neither can we tell by which of the kings of Shang this ode was 
first used. AG Hs? says that the object of the sacrifice was 
Thang. The Preface assigns it to Thai Mau, the Kung 3ung, 
or second of the three ‘honoured ones.’ But there is not a 


pleasures, and delights; and on the third day he would have a 
complete image of him in his mind’s eye. Then on the day of 
sacrifice, when he entered the temple, he would seem to see him 
in his shrine, and to hear him, as he went about in the discharge 
of the service. This line seems to indicate the realization of all this. 

1 Dancing thus entered into the service as an accompaniment 
of the music. Two terms are employed; one denoting the move- 
ments appropriate to a dance of war, the other those appropriate 
to a dance of peace. 

2 The visitors would be the representatives of the lines of Hsia, 
Shun, and YAo. 

’ Two of the seasonal sacrifices are thus specified, by synec- 
doche, for all the four. 

[2] x 
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word in praise of Kung 3ung, and the ‘meritorious ancestor’ 

of the first line is not to be got over. Still more clearly than 

in the case of the former ode does this appear to have been 
made by some one who had taken -part in the service, for in 
line 4 he addresses the sacrificing king as ‘ you.’ 

Ah! ah! our meritorious ancestor! Permanent 
are the blessings coming from him, Repeatedly 
conferred without end ;—They have come to you 
in this place. ‘ 

The clear spirits are in our vessels, And there 
is granted to us the realization of our thoughts. 
There are also the well-tempered soups, Prepared 
beforehand, with the ingredients rightly propor- 
tioned. By these offerings we invite his presence, 
without a word, Without (unseemly) contention 
(among the worshippers). He will bless us with 
the eyebrows of longevity, With the grey hair 
and wrinkled face in unlimited degree. 


With the naves of their wheels bound with 
leather, and their ornamented yokes, With the 
eight bells at their horses’ bits all tinkling, (The 
princes) come to assist at the offerings’. We have 
received the appointment in all its greatness, And 
from Heaven is our prosperity sent down, Fruitful 
years of great abundance. (Our ancestor) will come 
and enjoy (our offerings), And confer on us happi- 
ness without limit. 


May he regard our sacrifices of winter and 


autumn, (Thus) offered by the descendant of 
Thang ! 


* These lines are descriptive of the feudal princes, who were pre- 
sent and assisted at the sacrificial service. The chariot of each was 
drawn by four horses yoked abreast, two insides and two outsides, 
on each side of the bits of which small bells were attached. 
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Ope 3. Tue Hsittan Nido. 


APPROPRIATE TO A SACRIFICE IN THE ANCESTRAL TEMPLE OF SHANG i 
INTENDED SPECIALLY TO DO HONOUR TO THE KING WU-TING. 


If this ode were not intended to do honour to Wa-ting, the K4o 
3ung of Shang, we cannot account for the repeated mention of 
him in it. Af Hsi, however, in his note on it, says nothing 
about Wé-ting, but simply that the piece belonged to the 
sacrifices in the ancestral temple, tracing back the line of the 
kings of Shang to its origin, and to its attaining the sovereignty of 
the kingdom. Not at all unlikely is the view of Kang Hsiian, 
that the sacrifice was in the third year after the death of Wa-ting, 
and offered to him in the temple of Hsieh, the ancestor of the 
Shang dynasty. 


Heaven commissioned the swallow, To descend 
and give birth to (the father of our) Shang’. (His 
descendants) dwelt in the land of Yin, and became 
great. (Then) long ago God appointed the martial 
Thang, To regulate the boundaries throughout the 
four quarters (of the kingdom). 

(In those) quarters he appointed the princes, 
And grandly possessed the nine regions*. The 


1 The father of Shang is Hsieh, who has already been men- 
tioned. The mother of Hsieh was a daughter of the House of the 
ancient state of Sung, and a concubine of the ancient ruler Khft 
(B.c. 2435). According to Mao, she accompanied Khf, at the 
time of the vernal equinox, when the swallow made its appear- 
ance, to sacrifice and pray to the first match-maker, and the 
result was the birth of Hsieh. Sze-ma Xhien and Kang make 
Hsieh’s birth more marvellous :—The lady was bathing in some 
open place, when a swallow made its appearance, and dropt an 
egg, which she took and swallowed ; and from this came Hsieh. 
The editors of the imperial edition of the Shih, of the present 
dynasty, say we need not believe the legends ;—the important 
point is to believe that the birth of Hsieh was specially ordered by 
Heaven. 

2 ©The nine regions’ are the nine provinces into which Yii 
divided the kingdom, . 

Xo 2 
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first sovereign of Shang! Received the appoint- 
ment without any element of instability in it, 
And it is (now) held by the.descendant of Wa- 
ting: 

The descendant of Wi-ting Is a martial sove- 
reign, equal to every emergency. Ten princes, 
(who came) with their dragon-emblazoned banners, 
Bear the large dishes of millet. 


The royal domain of a thousand li Is where 
the people rest; But the boundaries that reach 
to the four seas commence there. 


From the four seas* they come (to our sacri- 
fices); They come in multitudes. Aing has the 
Ho for its outer border*. That Yin*® should have 
received the appointment (of Heaven) was entirely 
right ;—(Its sovereign) sustains all its dignities. 


Ope 4. alum AgaAnG FA: 


CELEBRATING HSIEH, THE ANCESTOR OF THE HOUSE OF SHANG ; 
HSIANG-THU, HIS GRANDSON ; THANG, THE FOUNDER OF THE DYNASTY 
AND 1-YIN, THANG’S CHIEF MINISTER AND ADVISER. 


It does not appear on occasion of what sacrifice this piece was 
made. The most probable view is that of M4o, that it was the 


1 That is, Thang. 

? If this ode were used, as Ang supposes, in the third year 
after Wa@-ting’s death, this ‘descendant’ would be his son 34- 
kang, B.c. 1265 to 12509. 

* This expression, which occurs also in the Shi, indicates that — 
the early Chinese believed that their country extended to the sea, 
east, west, north, and south. 

* At Hsf says he did not understand this line; but there is 
ground in the 3o Awan for our believing that King was the 
name ofa hill in the region where the capital of Shang was. 

* We saw in the Sh@ that the name Shang gave place to Yin 
after the time of Pan-kang, B.c. rg0r to 1374. Wé-ting’s reign 
was subsequent to that of Pan-kang. . 
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“great Ti sacrifice,’ when the principal object of honour would 
be the ancient Khf, the father of Hsieh, with Hsieh as his 
correlate, and all the kings of the dynasty, with the earlier lords 
of Shang, and their famous ministers and advisers, would have 
their places at the service. I think this is the oldest of the odes 
of Shang. 


Profoundly wise were (the lords of) Shang, And 
long had there appeared the omens (of their dignity). 


When the waters of the deluge spread vast 
abroad, Yii arranged and divided the regions of 
the land, And assigned to the exterior great states 
their boundaries, With their borders extending all 
over (the kingdom). (Even) then the chief of Sung 
was beginning to be great, And God raised up the 
son (of his daughter), and founded (the line of) 
Shang !. 

The dark king exercised an effective sway *. 
Charged with a small state, he commanded success ; 
Charged with a large state, he commanded success *. 
He followed his rules of conduct without error ; 
Wherever he inspected (the people), they responded 
(to his instructions)*+. (Then came) Hsiang-thd all 
ardent®, And all within the four seas, beyond (the 
middle regions), acknowledged his restraints. 


- 

1 This line refers to the birth of Hsieh, as described in the 
previous ode, and his being made lord of Shang. 

2 It would be hard to say why Hsieh is here called ‘the dark 
king.” There may be an allusion to the legend about the con- 
nexion of the swallow,—‘ the dark bird, —with his birth. He never 
was ‘a king;’ but his descendants here represented him as such. 

8 All that is meant here is, that the territory of Shang was 
enlarged under Hsieh. 

4 There is a reference here to Hsieh’s appointment by Shun to 
be Minister of Instruction. 

6 Hsiang-thi appears in the genealogical lists as grandson of 
Hsieh. We know nothing of him but what is related here. 
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The favour of God did not leave (Shang), And 
in Thang was found the fit object for its display. 
Thang was not born too late, And his wisdom 
and reverence daily advanced :—Brilliant was the 
influence of his character (on Heaven) for long. 
God he revered, And God appointed him to be the 
model for the nine regions. 

He received the rank-tokens of the states, small 
and large, Which depended on him like the pen- 
dants of a banner :—So did he receive the blessing 
of Heaven. He was neither violent nor remiss, 
Neither hard nor soft. Gently he spread his 
instructions abroad, And all dignities and riches 
were concentrated in him. 


He received the tribute of the states, small and 
large, And he supported them as a strong steed 
(does its burden) :—So did he receive the favour of 
Heaven. He displayed everywhere his valour, 
Unshaken, unmoved, Unterrified, unscared :—All 
dignities were united in him. 


The martial king displayed his banner, And 
with reverence grasped his axe. It was like (the 
case of) a blazing fire which no one can repress. 
The root, with its three shoots, Could make no 
progress, no growth’. The nine regions were 
effectually secured by Thang. Having smitten (the 
princes of) Wei and Ka, He dealt with (him of) 
Kiin-wd and with Aieh of Hsia. 


Formerly, in the middle of the period (before 


* By ‘the root’ we are to understand Thang’s chief opponent, 
Xieh, the last king of Hsia. ieh’s three great helpers were ‘the 
three shoots,’—the princes of Wei, Ka, and Kiin-w4; but the exact 
sites of their principalities cannot be made out. 
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Thang), There was a time of shaking and peril. 
But truly did Heaven (then) deal with him as a son, 
And sent him down a high minister, Namely, 
A-hang *, Who gave his assistance to the king of 
Shang. 


Ope 5. Tue Yin Wo. 


CELEBRATING THE WAR OF WU-TING AGAINST KING-KAD, ITS SUCCESS, 
AND THE GENERAL HAPPINESS AND VIRTUE OF HIS REIGN ;—MADE, 
PROBABLY, WHEN A SPECIAL AND PERMANENT TEMPLE WAS BUILT 
FOR HIM AS THE ‘HIGH AND HONOURED’ KING OF SHANG. 


The concluding lines indicate that the temple was made on the 
occasion which I thus assign to it. After W4-ting’s death, his 
spirit-tablet would be shrined in the ancestral temple, and he 
would have his share in the seasonal sacrifices; but several 
reigns would elapse before there was any necessity to make any 
other arrangement, so that his tablet should not be removed, 
and his share in the sacrifices not be discontinued. Hence the 
composition of the piece has been referred to the time of Ti-yi, 
the last but one of the kings of Shang. 


Rapid was the warlike energy of (our king of) 
Yin, And vigorously did he attack King-Azt*. 


1 We do not know anything of this time of decadence in the 
fortunes of Shang between Hsieh and Thang. 

2 A-hang is f Yin, who plays so remarkable a part in the 
Sha, IV, Books iv, v, and vi. 

’ King, or Kha, or King-Khti, as the two names are combined 
here, was a large and powerful half-savage state, having its capital 
in the present Wfi-pei. So far as evidence goes, we should say, 
but for this ode, that the name of AA was not in use till long 
after the Shang dynasty. The name Aing appears several times 
in‘the Spring and Autumn’ in the annals of duke Kwang (B. c. 693 
to 662), and then it gives place to the name AA in the first year 
of duke Hsi (B.c. 659), and subsequently disappears itself alto- 
gether. In consequence of this some critics make this piece out 
to have been composed under the Kau dynasty. The point cannot 
be fully cleared up; but on the whole I accept the words of the 
ode as sufficient proof against the silence of other documents. 
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Boldly he entered its dangerous passes, And 
brought the multitudes of King together, Till the 
country was reduced under complete restraint :— 
Such was the fitting achievement of the descendant 
of Thang! | 

‘Ye people,’ (he said), ‘of King-AZ0, Dwell in 
the southern part of my kingdom. Formerly, in 
the time of Thang the Successful, Even from the 
Kiang of Ti!, They dared not but come with their 
offerings; (Their chiefs) dared not but come to 
seek acknowledgment ?:—Such is the regular rule 


of Shang.’ 


Heaven had given their appointments (to the 
princes), But where their capitals had been as- 
signed within the sphere of the labours of Yii, 
For the business of every year they appeared 
before our king*, (Saying), ‘Do not punish nor 
reprove us; We have not been remiss in our 


husbandry.’ 


When Heaven by its will is inspecting (the king- 
dom), The lower people are to be feared. (Our 
king) showed no partiality (in rewarding), no excess 
(in punishing); He dared not to allow himself in 
indolence :—So was his appointment (established) 


* The Tit Kiang, or Kiang of Ti, still existed in the time of the 
Han dynasty, occupying portions of the present Kan-sa. 

* The chiefs of the wild tribes, lying beyond the nine provinces 
of the kingdom, were required to present themselves once in their 
lifetime at the royal court. The rule, in normal periods, was for 
each chief to appear immediately after he had succeeded to the 
headship of his tribe, 

* The feudal lords had to appear at court every year. They 
did so, we may suppose, at the court of Wa-ting, the more: so 
because of his subjugation of King-KAd. 
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over the states, And he made _ his happiness 
grandly secure. 

The capital of Shang was full of order, The 
model for all parts of the kingdom. Glorious was 
(the king’s) fame; Brilliant his energy. Long lived 
he and enjoyed tranquillity, And so he preserves 
us, his descendants. 

We ascended the hill of Xing!, Where the pines 
and cypresses grew symmetrical. We cut them 
down and conveyed them here; We reverently 
hewed them square. Long are the projecting beams 
of pine; Large are the many pillars. The temple. 
was completed,—the tranquil abode (of the mar- 
tial king of Yin). 


II. Tue SacriricraL Opes or AAuv. 


In this division we have thirty-one sacrificial odes of Av, 
arranged in three decades, the third of which, however, contains 
eleven pieces. They belong mostly to the time of king Wan, 
the founder of the A4u dynasty, and to the reigns of his son 
and grandson, kings Wi and XA’ng. The decades are named 
from the name of the first piece in each. 


The First Decade, or that of A#ing Miao. 
Ope 1. Tue Aaine Mido. 


CELEBRATING THE REVERENTIAL MANNER IN WHICH A SACRIFICE TO 
KING WAN WAS PERFORMED, AND FURTHER PRAISING HIM. 


Chinese critics agree in assigning this piece to the sacrifice men- 
tioned in the Shd, in the end of the thirteenth Book of Part V, 
when, the building of Lo being finished, king Aang came to 


1 See on the last line but two of ode 3. 


\ 
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the new city, and offered a red bull to Wan, and the same to 
Wa. It seems to me to have been sung in honour of W4n, 
after the service was completed. This determination of the 
occasion of the piece being accepted, we should refer it to 
B.C. 1108. 


Oh! solemn is the ancestral temple in its pure 
stillness. Reverent and harmonious were the dis- 
tinguished assistants!; Great was the number of 
the officers ?:—(All) assiduous followers of the virtue 
of (king Wan). In response to him in heaven, 
Grandly they hurried about in the temple. Distin- 
guished is he and honoured, And will never be 
wearied of among men. 


Ope 2. Tue Wei Tuien ArH Mina. 


CELEBRATING THE VIRTUE OF KING WAN AS COMPARABLE TO THAT 
OF HEAVEN, AND LOOKING TO HIM FOR BLESSING IN THE FUTURE. 


According to the Preface, there is an announcement here of the 
realization of complete peace throughout the kingdom, and some 
of the old critics refer the ode to a sacrifice to king Wan by the 
duke of Kau, when he had completed the statutes for the new 
dynasty. But there is nothing to authorize a more definite 
argument of the contents than I have given. 


The ordinances of Heaven,—How deep are they 
and unintermitting! And oh! how illustrious Was 
the singleness of the virtue of king Wan! 


How does he (now) show his kindness? We will 
receive it, Striving to be in accord with him, our 


* These would be the princes who were assembled on the 
occasion, and assisted the king in the service. 

* That is, the officers who took part in the libations, prayers, 
and other parts of the sacrifice. 


* See what 3ze-sze says on these four lines in the Doctrine of 
the Mean, XXVI, par. ro. 
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king Wan; And may his remotest descendant be 
abundantly the same! 


Ope 3. Tuer Wet Xana. 


APPROPRIATE AT SOME SACRIFICE TO KING WAN, AND CELEBRATING HIS 
STATUTES. 


Nothing more can, with any likelihood of truth, be said of this 
short piece, which moreover has the appearance of being a 
fragment. 

Clear and to be preserved bright, Are the sta- 
tutes of king Wan. From the first sacrifice (to 
him), Till now when they have issued in our com- 
plete state, They have been the happy omen of 
(the fortunes of) A4Au. 


Ope 4. Tue Lies WAN. 


A SONG IN PRAISE OF THE PRINCES WHO HAVE ASSISTED AT A SACRIFICE, 
AND ADMONISHING THEM. 


The Preface says that this piece was made on the occasion of 
king AAang’s accession to the government, when he thus ad- 
dressed the princes who had assisted him in the ancestral 
temple. At Hs? considers that it was a piece for general use 
in the ancestral temple, to be sung when the king presented 
a cup to his assisting guests, after they had thrice presented the 
cup to the representatives of the dead. There is really nothing 
in it to enable us to decide in favour of either view. 


Ye, brilliant and accomplished princes, Have 
conferred on me this happiness. Your favours to 
me are without limit, And my descendants will 
preserve (the fruits of) them. 


Be not mercenary nor extravagant in your states, 


And the king will honour you. Thinking of this 


\ 
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great service, He will enlarge the dignity of your 
SuCCESSOTS. 


What is most powerful is the being the man :— 
Its influence will be felt throughout your states. 
What is most distinguished is the being virtuous :— 
It will secure the imitation of all the princes. Ah! 
the former kings cannot be forgotten ! 


‘ Ope 5. THE THIEN 30. 


APPROPRIATE TO A SACRIFICE TO KING THAI. 


We cannot tell what the sacrifice was; and the Preface, indeed, 
says that the piece was used in the seasonal sacrifices to all the 
former kings and dukes of the House of Aau. King Thai 
was the grandfather of king Wan, and, before he received that 
title, was known as ‘the ancient duke Than-ff.. In B.c. 1327, 
he moved with his followers from Pin, an earlier seat of his 
House, and settled in the plain of Ai, about fifty lf to the 
north-east of the present district city of XAi-shan, in Shen-hsi. 


Heaven made the lofty hill’, And king Thai 
brought (the country about) it under cultivation. 
He made the commencement with it, And king 
Wan tranquilly (carried on the work), (Till) that 
rugged (mount) AA#i Had level roads leading to it. 


May their descendants ever preserve it! 


Ove 6. Tue HAo Tuten vb A#ANG MING. 


APPROPRIATE TO A SACRIFICE TO KING KHANG. 
Khang was the honorary title of Sung, the son and successor of 
king W4, B.c. 1115 to 1079. 
Heaven made its determinate appointment, Which 
our two sovereigns received *, King Aang did not 
dare to rest idly in it, But night and day enlarged 


* Meaning mount Ai. * Wan and Wa. 
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its foundations by his deep and silent virtue. How 
did he continue and glorify (his heritage), Exerting 
all his heart, And so securing its tranquillity ! 


Ove 7%. Tue Wo AYIanac. 


APPROPRIATE TO A SACRIFICE TO KING WAN, ASSOCIATED WITH HEAVEN, 
IN THE HALL OF AUDIENCE. 


There is, happily, an agreement among the critics as to the 
occasion to which this piece is referred. It took place in the 
last month of autumn, in the Hall of Audience, called also ‘ the 
Brilliant Hall,’ and ‘the Hall of Light.’ We must suppose that 
the princes are all assembled at court, and that the king receives 
them in this hall. A sacrifice is then presented to God, and 
with him is associated king Wan, the two being the fountain 
from which, and the channel through which, the sovereignty had 
come to Kau. 


I have brought my offerings, A ram and a bull. 
May Heaven accept them?! 

I imitate and follow and observe the statutes of 
king Wan, Seeking daily to secure the tranquillity 
of the kingdom. King Wan, the Blesser, has de- 
scended on the right, and accepted (the offerings). 


Do I not, night and day, * Revere the majesty of 
Heaven, Thus to preserve (its favour)? 


Ope 8. Tue Suin MAL. 


APPROPRIATE TO KING WU’S SACRIFICING TO HEAVEN, AND TO THE 
SPIRITS OF THE HILLS AND RIVERS, ON A PROGRESS THROUGH THE 
KINGDOM, AFTER THE OVERTHROW OF THE SHANG DYNASTY. 


Here again there is an agreement among the critics. We find 
from the 80 Awan and ‘the Narratives of the States,’ that the 


1 This is a prayer. The worshipper, it is said, in view of the 
majesty of Heaven, shrank from assuming that God would cer- 
tainly accept his sacrifice. He assumes, below, that king Wan 
does so. 
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piece was, when those compilations were made, considered to 
be the work of the duke of Kau; and, no doubt, it was made 
by him soon after the accession of Wf to the kingdom, and 
when he was making a royal progress in assertion of his 
being appointed by Heaven to succeed to the rulers of Shang. 
The ‘I’ in the fourteenth line is, most probably, to be taken 
of the duke of KAu, who may have recited the piece on 
occasion of the sacrifices, in the hearing of the assembled 
princes and lords. 


Now is he making a progress through his states ; 
May Heaven deal with him as its son! 


Truly are the honour and succession come from 
it to the House of Kau. To his movements All 
respond with tremulous awe. He has attracted 
and given rest to all spiritual beings’, Even to 
(the spirits of) the Ho and the highest hills. 
Truly is the king our sovereign lord. 


Brilliant and illustrious is the House of Au. 
He has regulated the positions of the princes; 
He has called in shields and spears; He has re- 
turned to their cases bows and arrows’ I will 
cultivate admirable virtue, And display it through- 
out these great regions. Truly will the king pre- 
serve the appointment. 


? “All spiritual beings ’ is, literally, ‘the hundred spirits,’ mean- 
ing the spirits presiding, under Heaven, over all nature, and 
especially the spirits of the rivers and hills throughout the kingdom. 
Those of the Ho and the lofty mountains are mentioned, because 
if their spirits were satisfied with W4, those of all other mountains 
and hills, no doubt, were so. 


* Compare with these lines the last chapter of ‘the Completion 
of the War’ in the Sha. 
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Ove 9. THE Ain Ane. 
AN ODE APPROPRIATE IN SACRIFICING TO THE KINGS WU, KHANG, AND 
KHANG. 

The Chinese critics differ in the interpretation of this ode, the 
Preface and older scholars restricting it to a sacrifice to king 
WA, while AG Hs? and others find reference in it, as to me 
also seems most natural, to Kang and Khang, who succeeded 
him. 

The arm of king Wf was full of strength; Irre- 
sistible was his ardour. Greatly illustrious were 
Khang and Khang!, Kinged by God. 

When we consider how Aang and Khang 
Grandly held all within the four quarters (of the 
kingdom), How penetrating was their intelli- 
gence ! 


The bells and drums sound in harmony; The 
sounding-stones and flutes blend their notes ; 
Abundant blessing is sent down. 

Blessing is sent down in large measure. Careful 
and exact is all our deportment; We have drunk, 
and we have eaten, to the full; Our happiness and 
dignity will be prolonged. 


Ope 10. Tue Sze WAN. 


APPROPRIATE TO ONE OF THE BORDER SACRIFICES, WHEN HAU-xI 
WAS WORSHIPPED AS THE CORRELATE OF GOD, AND CELEBRATING 
HIM. 

-H4u-Ai was the same as AZ, who appears in Part II of the Sha, as 
Minister of Agriculture to Yao and Shun, and co-operating with 


1 If the whole piece be understood only of a sacrifice to W4, 
this line will have to be translated—‘ How illustrious was he, who 
completed (his great work), and secured its tranquillity.’ We must 
deal similarly with the next line. This construction is very forced ; 
nor is the text clear on the view of Ad Hsi. 
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Vii in his labours on the flooded land. The name Hau belongs to 
him as lord of Thai; that of A?, as Minister of Agriculture. How- 
ever the combination arose, Hau-Ai became historically the name 
of KAt of the time of Yao and Shun, the ancestor to whom the 
kings of Kau traced their lineage. He was to the people the 
Father of Husbandry, who first taught men to plough and sow 
and reap. Hence, when the kings offered sacrifice and prayer 
to God at the commencement of spring for his blessing on 
the labours of the year, they associated Hau-Ai with him at the 
service. 


O accomplished Hau-4i, Thou didst prove thy- 
self the correlate of Heaven. Thou didst give 
grain-food to our multitudes :—The immense gift of 
thy goodness. Thou didst confer on us the wheat 
and the barley, Which God appointed for the 
nourishment of all. And without distinction of 
territory or boundary, The rules of social duty 
were diffused throughout these great regions. 


The Second Decade, or that of AZ#an Kung. 


Ove 1. Tue Awan Kune. 


INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN TO THE OFFICERS*OF HUSBANDRY. 


‘The place of this piece among the sacrificial odes makes us assign 
it to the conclusion of some sacrifice; but what the sacrifice 
was we cannot tell. The Preface says that it was addressed, 
at the conclusion of the spring sacrifice to ancestors, to the 
princes who had been present and taken part in the service. 
A@Q si says nothing but what I have stated in the above 
argument of the piece. 


Ah! ah! ministers and officers, Reverently attend 
to your public duties. The king has given you 


perfect rules ;—Consult about them, and consider 
them. 


Ah! ah! ye assistants, It is now the end of 
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spring’; And what have ye to seek for? (Only) 
how to manage the new fields and those of the third 
year. How beautiful are the wheat and the barley! 
The bright and glorious God Will in them give us 
a good year. Order all our men To be provided 
with their spuds and hoes :—Anon we shall see the 
sickles at work. 


Ope 2. Tue f Hst. 


FURTHER INSTRUCTIONS TO THE OFFICERS OF HUSBANDRY. 


Again there is a difficulty,in determining to what sacrifice this 
piece should be referred. The Preface says it was sung on the 
occasions of sacrifice by the king to God, in spring and summer, 
for a good year. But the note on the first two lines will show 
that this view cannot be accepted without modification. 


Oh! yes, king Aang? Brightly brought him- 
self near*. Lead your husbandmen To sow their 
various kinds of grain, Going vigorously to work 


1 Tt is this line which makes it difficult to determine after 
what sacrifice we are to suppose these instructions to have been 
delivered. The year, during the Hsia dynasty, began with the 
first month of spring, as it now does in China, in consequence of 
Confucius having said that that was the proper time. Under the 
Shang dynasty, it commenced a month earlier; and during the 
Kau period, it ought always to have begun with the new moon 
preceding the winter solstice,—between our November 22 and 
December 22. But in the writings of the Kau period we find 
statements of time continually referred to the calendar of Hsia,— 
as here. 

2 These first two lines are all but unmanageable. The old 
critics held that there was no mention of king Aang in them; 
but the text is definite on this point. We must suppose that a 
special service had been performed at his shrine, asking him to 
intimate the day when the sacrifice after which the instructions 
were given should be performed ; and that a directing oracle had 
been received. 


(1] 
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on your private fields’, All over the thirty 11°. 
Attend to your ploughing, With your ten thousand 
men all in pairs. 


Ope. 3), THEeck AvaLa: 


CELEBRATING THE REPRESENTATIVES OF FORMER DYNASTIES, WHO 
HAD COME TO COURT TO ASSIST AT A SACRIFICE IN THE ANCESTRAL 
TEMPLE. 


This piece may have been used when the king was dismissing his 
distinguished guests in the ancestral temple. See the intro- 
ductory note to this Part, pp. 300, 301. 


A flock of egrets is flying, About the marsh 
there in the west*. My visitors came, With an 
(elegant) carriage like those birds. 


There, (in their states), not disliked, Here, (in 
Kau), never tired of;—They are sure, day and 
night, To perpetuate their fame. 


’ The mention of ‘the private fields’ implies that there were 
also ‘ the public fields,’ cultivated by the husbandmen in common, 
in behalf of the government. As the peoplé are elsewhere intro- 
duced, wishing that the rain might first fall on ‘the public fields,’ 
to show their loyalty, so the king here mentions only ‘the private 
fields,’ to show his sympathy and consideration for the people. 

® For the cultivation of the ground, the allotments of single 
families were separated by a small ditch; ten allotments, by a 
larger; a hundred, by what we may call a brook; a thousand, by 
a small stream; and ten thousand, bya river. The space occupied 
by 10,000 families formed a square of a little more than thirty-two 
lf. We may suppose that this space was intended by the round 
number of thirty lf in the text. So at least Kang Khang-4/ang 
explained it. 

* These two lines make the piece allusive. See the Intro- 
duction, p. 279. 
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Oper 4. Tur FAnc Nien. 


AN ODE OF THANKSGIVING FOR A PLENTIFUL YEAR. 


The Preface says the piece was used at sacrifices in autumn and 
winter. At Hs? calls it an ode of thanksgiving for a good 
year,— without any specification of time. He supposes, however, 
that the thanks were given to the ancient Shin-ning, ‘the 
father of Agriculture,’ Hau-Ai, ‘the first Husbandman,’ and the 
spirits presiding over the four quarters of the heavens. To this 
the imperial editors rightly demur, saying that the blessings 
which the piece speaks of could come only from God. 


Abundant is the year with much millet and much 
rice; And we have our high granaries, With 
myriads, and hundreds of thousands, and millions 
(of measures in them); For spirits and sweet spirits, 
To present to our forefathers, male and female, And 
to supply all our ceremonies. The blessings sent 
down on us are of every kind. 


Onr.b. lum YU. KU, 


THE BLIND MUSICIANS OF THE COURT OF KAU; THE INSTRUMENTS 
OF MUSIC ; AND THEIR HARMONY. 


The critics agree in holding that this piece was made on occasion 
of the duke of K4u’s completing his instruments of music for 
the ancestral temple, and announcing the fact at a grand per- 
formance in the temple of king Wan. It can hardly be regarded 
as a sacrificial ode. 


There are the blind musicians; there are the 


blind musicians; In the court of (the temple of) 
IEEE 


1 The blind musicians at the court of Aau were numerous. 
The blindness of the eyes was supposed to make the ears more 
acute in hearing, and to be favourable to the powers of the voice. 
In the Official Book of Kau, III, i, par. 22, the enumeration of 

Wwe 
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There are (the music-frames with their) face- 
boards and posts, The high toothed-edge (of the 
former), and the feathers stuck (in the latter); With 
the drums, large and small, suspended from them ; 
And the hand-drums and sounding-stones, the in- 
strument to give the signal for commencing, and the 
stopper. These being all complete, the music is 
struck up. The pan-pipe and the double flute begin 
at the same time?. 


Harmoniously blend their sounds; In solemn 
unison they give forth their notes. Our ancestors 
will give ear. Our visitors will be there ;—Long to 
witness the complete performance. 


Opr 6. THE ASIEN. 


SUNG IN THE LAST MONTH OF WINTER, AND IN SPRING, WHEN THE 
KING PRESENTED A FISH IN THE ANCESTRAL TEMPLE. 


Such is the argument of this piece given in the Preface, and in 
which the critics generally concur. In the Li At, IV, vi, 49, it 
is recorded that the king, in the third month of winter, gave 
orders to his chief fisher to commence his duties, and went 
himself to see his operations. He partook of the fish first 
captured, but previously presented some as an offering in the 
back apartment of the ancestral temple. In the third month of 
spring, again, when the sturgeons began to make their appearance 
(Li Ai, IV, i, 25), the king presented one in the same place. On 


these blind musicians gives 2 directors of the first rank, and 4 
of the second; 40 performers of the first grade, roo of the 
second, and 160 of the third; with 300 assistants who were 
possessed of vision, But it is difficult not to be somewhat in- 
credulous as to this great collection of blind musicians about the 
court of Aau, 

* All the instruments here enumerated were performed on in 
the open court below the hall. Nothing is said of the stringed 
instruments which were used in the hall itself; nor is the enumera- 
tion of the instruments in the courtyard complete. 
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EE ee 
these passages, the prefatory notice was, no doubt, constructed. 
Choice specimens of the earliest-caught fish were presented by 
the sovereign to his ancestors, as an act of duty, and an acknow- 
ledgment that it was to their favour that he and the people were 
indebted for the supplies of food, which they received from the 
waters. 


Oh! in the AZi and the Ad#ii, There are many 
fish in the warrens ;—Sturgeons, large and snouted, 
Thryssas, yellow-jaws, mud-fish, and carp ;—For 
offerings, for sacrifice, That our bright happiness 
may be increased. 


Onu.7,. “YE -YuNc, 
APPROPRIATE, PROBABLY, AT A SACRIFICE BY KING wo TO HIS FATHER 
WAN. 

From a reference in the Analects, ILI, ii, to an abuse of this ode 
in the time of Confucius, we learn that it was sung when the 
sacrificial vessels and their contents were being removed. 

They come full of harmony; They are here in 
all gravity ;—The princes assisting, While the Son 
of Heaven looks profound. 

(He says), ‘While I present (this) noble bull, 
And they assist me in setting forth the sacrifice, 
O great and august Father, Comfort me, your 
filial son. 

‘With penetrating wisdom thou didst play the man, 
A sovereign with the gifts both of peace and war, 
Giving rest even to great Heaven', And ensuring 
prosperity to thy descendants. 


1 To explain this line one commentator refers to the seventh 
stanza of the first piece in the Major Odes of the Kingdom, where 
it is said, ‘God surveyed the four quarters of the kingdom, seeking 
for some one to give settlement and rest to the people ;’ and adds, 
‘Thus what Heaven has at heart is the settlement of the people. 
When they have rest given to them, then Heaven is at rest.’ 
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‘Thou comfortest me with the eyebrows of lon- 
gevity; Thou makest me great with manifold 
blessings, I offer this sacrifice to my meritorious 
father, And to my accomplished mother.’ 


Ope 8. Tue 3A1 HsIEn. 


APPROPRIATE TO AN OCCASION WHEN THE FEUDAL PRINCES HAD BEEN 
ASSISTING KING KHANG AT A SACRIFICE TO HIS FATHER. 


They appeared before their sovereign king, To 
seek from him the rules (they were to observe). 
With their dragon-emblazoned banners, flying 
bright, The bells on them and their front-boards 
tinkling, And with the rings on the ends of the 
reins glittering, Admirable was their majesty and 
splendour. 


He led them to appear before his father shrined 
on the left?, Where he discharged his filial duty, 
and presented his offerings ;—That he might have 
granted to him long life, And ever preserve (his 
dignity). Great and many are his blessings. They 
are the brilliant and accomplished princes, Who 
cheer him with his many sources of happiness, 


* At sacrifices to ancestors, the spirit tablets of wives were 
placed along with those of their husbands in their shrines, so 
that both shared in the honours of the service. So it is now 
in the imperial ancestral temple in Peking. The ‘accomplished 
mother’ here would be Thai Sze, celebrated often in the pieces of 
the first Book of Part I, and elsewhere. 

* Among the uses of the services of the ancestral temple, 
specified by Confucius and quoted on p. 302, was the distinguishing 
the order of descent in the royal House. According to the rules 
for that purpose, the characters here used enable us to determine 


the subject of this line as king W4, in opposition to his father 
‘an. 
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Enabling him to perpetuate them in their bright- 
ness as pure blessing. 


Ope 9. Tur Y0- Kno. 


CELEBRATING THE DUKE OF SUNG ON ONE OF HIS APPEARANCES 
AT THE CAPITAL TO ASSIST AT THE SACRIFICE IN THE ANCESTRAL 
TEMPLE OF KAU >} SHOWING HOW HE WAS ESTEEMED AND CHERISHED 
BY THE KING. 


The mention of the white horses here in the chariot of the 
visitor sufficiently substantiates the account in the Preface that 
he was the famous count of Wei, mentioned in the Shf, IV, xi, 
and whose subsequent investiture with the duchy of Sung, as 
the representative of the line of the Shang kings, is also related 
in the Sha, V, viii. With the dynasty of Shang white had been 
the esteemed and sacred colour, as red was with au, and 
hence the duke had his carriage drawn by white horses. ‘ The 
language,’ says one critic, ‘is all in praise of the visitor, but it 
was sung in the temple, and is rightly placed therefore among 
the Sung. There is, in the last line, an indication of the 
temple in it. 


The noble visitor! The noble visitor! Drawn, 


like his ancestors, by white horses! The reverent 
and dignified, Polished members of his suite! 


The noble guest will stay (but) a night or two! 
The noble guest will stay (but) two nights or four ! 
Give him ropes, To bind his horses '. 


I will convoy him (with a parting feast); I will 
comfort him in every possible way. Adorned with 
such great dignity, It is very natural that he should 
be blessed. 


1 These four lines simply express the wish of the king to detain 
his visitor, from the delight that his presence gave him. Compare 
the similar language in the second ode of the fourth decade of 
Part IL. 
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Ope 10. Tue Wo. 


SUNG IN THE ANCESTRAL TEMPLE TO THE MUSIC REGULATING THE 
DANCE IN HONOUR OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF KING wo. 


This account of the piece, given in the Preface, is variously cor- 
roborated, and has not been called in. question by any critic. 
Perhaps this brief ode was sung as a prelude to the dance, or 
it may be that the seven lines are only a fragment. This, indeed, 
is most likely, as we have several odes in the next decade, all 
said to have been used at the same occasion. 


Oh! great wast thou, O king Wa, Displaying 
the utmost strength in thy work. Truly accom- 
plished was king Wan, Opening the path for his 
successors. Thou didst receive the inheritance from 
him. Thou didst vanquish Yin, and put a stop to 
its cruelties ;—Effecting the firm establishment of 
thy merit. 


The Third Decade, or that of Min Yii Hsiao 3ze. 
Ope 1. Tue Min YU. 


APPROPRIATE TO THE YOUNG KING AHANG, DECLARING HIS SENTIMENTS 
IN THE TEMPLE OF HIS FATHER. 


The speaker in this piece is, by common consent, king Aang. 
The only question is as to the date of its composition, whether 
it was made for him, in his minority, on his repairing to the 
temple when the mourning for his father was completed, or 
after the expiration of the regency of the duke of Kau. The 
words ‘little child” according to their usage, are expressive of 
humility and not of age. They do not enable us to determine © 
the above point. 


Alas for me, who am a little child, On whom has 
devolved the unsettled state! Solitary am I and full 
of distress. Oh! my great Father, All thy life long, 


thou wast filial. 


Thou didst think of my great grandfather, (Seeing 
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him, as it were) ascending and descending in the 
court, I, the little child, Day and night will be 
as reverent. 


Oh! ye great kings, As your successor, I will 
strive not to forget you. 


Ope 2. Tue Fane Lo. 


THE YOUNG KING TELLS OF HIS DIFFICULTIES AND INCOMPETENCIES } 
ASKS FOR COUNSEL TO KEEP HIM TO COPY THE EXAMPLE OF HIS 
FATHER ; STATES HOW HE MEANT TO DO SO; AND CONCLUDES WITH 
AN APPEAL OR PRAYER TO HIS FATHER. 


This seems to be a sequel to the former ode. We can hardly say 
anything about it so definite as the statement in the Preface, 
that it relates to a council held by A/ang and his ministers in 
the ancestral temple. 

I take counsel at the beginning of my (rule), 
How I can follow (the example of) my shrined 
father. Ah! far-reaching (were his plans), And 
I am not yet able to carry them out. However 
I endeavour to reach to them, My continuation 
of them will still be all-deflected. I am a little 
child, Unequal to the many difficulties of the 
state. Having taken his place, (I will look for him) 
to go up and come down in the court, ‘To ascend 
and descend in the house. Admirable art thou, 
O great Father, (Condescend) to preserve and 


enlighten me. 


Ope 3. Tue Ainc AIH. 


KING XHANG SHOWS HIS SENSE OF WHAT WAS REQUIRED OF HIM TO 
PRESERVE THE FAVOUR OF HEAVEN, A CONSTANT JUDGE; INTIMATES 
HIS GOOD PURPOSES; AND ASKS THE HELP OF HIS MINISTERS TO 
BE ENABLED TO PERFORM THEM. 


Let me be reverent! Let me be reverent! (The 
way of) Heaven is evident, And its appointment 
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is not easily preserved'. Let me not say that it 
is high aloft above me. It ascends and descends 
about our doings; It daily inspects us wherever 
we are. 


I am a little child, Without intelligence to be 
reverently (attentive to my duties); But by daily 
progress and monthly advance, I will learn to hold 
fast the gleams (of knowledge), till I arrive at bright 
intelligence. Assist me to bear the burden (of my 
position), And show me how to display a virtuous 
conduct. 


Ope 4. Tue Hstdo Pi. 


KING KHANG ACKNOWLEDGES THAT HE HAD ERRED, AND STATES HIS 
PURPOSE TO BE CAREFUL IN THE FUTURE; HE WILL GUARD AGAINST 
THE SLIGHT BEGINNINGS OF EVIL; AND IS PENETRATED WITH A 
SENSE OF HIS OWN INCOMPETENCIES. 


This piece has been considered by some critics as the conclusion 
of the council in the ancestral temple, with which the previous 
two also are thought to be connected. The Preface says that 
the king asks in it for the assistance of his ministers, but no such 
request is expressed. I seem myself to see in it, with SA Aheh 
and others, a reference to the suspicions which Aang at one 
time, we know, entertained of the fidelity of the duke of Kau, 
when he was inclined to believe the rumours spread against 


him by his other uncles, who joined in rebellion with the son 
of the last king of Shang. 


I condemn myself (for the past), And will be on 
my guard against future calamity. I will have 
nothing to do with a wasp, To seek for myself 
its painful sting. At first indeed it seemed to be 


* The meaning is this: ‘The way of Heaven is very clear, to 
bless the good, namely, and punish the bad. But its favour is 
thus dependent on men themselves, and hard to preserve.’ 
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(but) a wren?, But it took wing, and became a 
large bird. I am unequal to the many difficulties 
of the kingdom, And am placed in the midst of 
bitter experiences. 


Ope 5. Tuer 3Ar Sub. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE GROUND FROM THE FIRST BREAKING OF IT 
UP, TILL IT YIELDS ABUNDANT HARVESTS 3 AVAILABLE SPECIALLY 
FOR SACRIFICES AND FESTIVE OCCASIONS. WHETHER INTENDED TO 
BE USED ON OCCASIONS OF THANKSGIVING, OR IN SPRING WHEN 
PRAYING FOR A GOOD YEAR, CANNOT BE DETERMINED. 


The Preface says that this ode was used in spring, when the king 
in person turned up some furrows in the field set apart for that 
purpose, and prayed at the altars of the spirits of the land and 
the grain, for an abundant year. At Hsi says he does not know 
on what occasion it was intended to be used; but comparing 
it with the fourth ode of the second decade, he is inclined to 
rank it with that as an ode of thanksgiving. There is nothing 
in the piece itself to determine us in favour of either view. It 
brings before us a series of pleasing pictures of the husbandry 
of those early times. The editors of the imperial edition say 
that its place in the Sung makes it clear that it was an accom- 
paniment of some royal sacrifice. We need not controvert this ; 
but the poet evidently singled out some large estate, and describes 
the labour on it, from the first bringing it under cultivation to 
the state in which it was before his eyes, and concludes by saying 
that the picture which he gives of it had long been applicable 
to the whole country. 


They clear away the grass and the bushes; And 
the ground is laid open by their ploughs. 


In thousands of pairs they remove the roots, 
Some in the low wet land, some along the dykes. 


1 The Chinese characters here mean, literally, ‘ peach-tree insect,’ 
or, as Dr. Williams has it, ‘peach-bug.’ Another name for the 
bird is ‘the clever wife,’ from the artistic character of its nest, 
which would point it out as the small ‘tailor bird.’ But the name 
is applied to various small birds. 
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There are the master and his eldest son; His 
younger sons, and all their children; Their strong 
helpers, and their hired servants. How the noise of 
their eating the viands brought to them resounds! 
(The husbands) think lovingly of their wives; 
(The wives) keep close to their husbands. (Then) 
with their sharp ploughshares They set to work 
on the south-lying acres. 

They sow their various kinds of grain, Each 
seed containing in it a germ of life. 

In unbroken lines rises the blade, And, well 
nourished, the stalks grow long. 

Luxuriant looks the young grain, And the weed- 
ers go among it in multitudes. 

Then come the reapers in crowds, And the grain 
is piled up in the fields, Myriads, and hundreds of 
thousands, and millions (of stacks); For spirits and 
for sweet spirits, To offer to our ancestors, male 
and female, And to provide for all ceremonies. 

Fragrant is their aroma, Enhancing the glory of 
the state. Like pepper is their smell, To give 
comfort to the aged. 

It is not here only that there is this (abundance) ; 
It is not now only that there is such a time:— 
From of old it has been thus. 


Ope 6. Tue Liane Sze. 
PRESUMABLY, AN ODE OF THANKSGIVING IN THE AUTUMN TO THE 
SPIRITS OF THE LAND AND GRAIN. aa 
Very sharp are the excellent shares, With which 
they set to work on the south-lying acres. 
They sow their various kinds of grain, Each 
seed containing in it a germ of life. 
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There are those who come to see them, With 
their baskets round and square, Containing the 
provisions of millet. 

With their light splint hats on their heads, They 
ply their hoes on the ground, Clearing away the 
smartweed on the dry land and wet. 

The weeds being decayed, The millets grow 
luxuriantly. 

They fall rustling before the reapers. The 
gathered crop is piled up solidly, High as a wall, 
United together like the teeth of a comb; And 
the hundred houses are opened (to receive the 
grain) 1. 

Those hundred houses being full, The wives and 
children have a feeling of repose. 

(Now) we kill this black-muzzled tawny bull ?, 
with his crooked horns, To imitate and hand down, 
To hand down (the observances of) our ancestors. 


Ope 7. Tue Sze f. 


AN ODE APPROPRIATE TO THE PREPARATIONS AND PROGRESS OF A 
FEAST AFTER A SACRIFICE. 


The Preface and the editors of the Yung-kAang Shih say that the 
piece has reference to the entertainment given, the day after a 


1 <The hundred houses, or chambers in a hundred family 
residences, are those of the hundred families, cultivating the space 
which was bounded by a brook ;—see note on the second ode of 
the preceding decade. They formed a society, whose members 
helped one another in their field work, so that their harvest might 
be said to be carried home at the same time. Then would come 
the threshing or treading, and winnowing, after which the grain 
would be brought into the houses. 

2 It has been observed that under the Au dynasty, red was the 
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sacrifice, in the ancestral temple, to the personators of the dead, 

described on p. 301. Ka Hsi denies this, and holds simply that 

it belongs to the feast after a sacrifice, without. further specifying 
what sacrifice. The old view is probably the more correct. 

In his silken robes, clean and bright, With his 
cap on his head, looking so respectful, From the 
hall he goes to the foot of the stairs, And (then) 
from the sheep to the oxen’. (He inspects) the 
tripods, large and small, And the curved goblet 
of rhinoceros horn?. The good spirits are mild, 
(But) there is no noise, no insolence:—An auspice 
(this) of great longevity. 


Ones Si bari 


AN ODE IN PRAISE OF KING wu, AND RECOGNISING THE DUTY TO 
FOLLOW HIS COURSE. 


This was sung, according to the Preface, at the conclusion of the 
dance in honour of king Wi;—see on the last piece of the 
second decade. 

Oh! powerful was the king’s army, But he 
nursed it, in obedience to circumstances, while the 


colour of the sacrificial victims. So it was forthe ancestral temple ; 
but in sacrificing to the spirits of the land and grain, the victim 
was a ‘ yellow’ bull with black lips. 

? The subject of these lines must be an ordinary officer, for to 
such the silk robes and a purple cap were proper, when he was 
assisting at the sacrifices of the king or of a feudal prince. There 
were two buildings outside the principal gate leading to the ancestral 
temple, and two corresponding inside, in which the personators 
of the departed ancestors were feasted. We must suppose the 
officer in question descending from the upper hall to the vestibule 
of the gate, to inspect the dishes, arranged for the feast, and then 
proceeding to see the animals, and the tripods for boiling the 
flesh, &c. 

* The goblet of rhinoceros horn was to be drained, as a penalty, 


by any one offending at the feast against the rules of propriety ; 
but here there was no occasion for it. 
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time was yet dark. When the time was clearly 
bright, He thereupon donned his grand armour. 
We have been favoured to receive What the martial 
king accomplished. To deal aright with what we 
have inherited, We have to be sincere imitators 


of thy course, (O king). 


Ope 9. THe Hwan. 


CELEBRATING THE MERIT AND SUCCESS OF KING wo. 


According to a statement in the 30 Kwan, this piece also was 
sung in connexion with the dance of Wa. The Preface says 
it was used in declarations of war, and in sacrificing to God 
and the Father of War. Perhaps it came to be used on such 
occasions; but we must refer it in the first place to the reign 
of king Aang. 

There is peace throughout our myriad regions. 
There has been a succession of plentiful years :— 
Heaven does not weary in its favour. The martial 
king Wa Maintained (the confidence of) his officers, 
And employed them all over the kingdom, So 
securing the establishment of his family. Oh! 
glorious was he in the sight of Heaven, Which 
kinged him in the room (of Shang). 


One lOse Line LAT. 


CELEBRATING THE PRAISE OF KING WAN. 


This is the only account of the piece that can be given from itself. 
The 30 Kwan, however, refers it to the dance of king Wa; 
and the Preface says it contains the words with which Wa 
accompanied his grant of fiefs and appanages in the ancestral 
temple to his principal followers. 


King Wa&n laboured earnestly :—Right is it we 


should have received (the kingdom). We will dif- 
fuse (his virtue), ever cherishing the thought of 
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him; Henceforth we will seek only the settlement 
(of the kingdom). It was he through whom came 
the appointment of Kau. Oh! let us ever cherish 
the thought of him. j 


OpE 11. Tue Pan. 


CELEBRATING THE GREATNESS OF KAU, AND ITS FIRM POSSESSION OF 
THE KINGDOM, AS SEEN IN THE PROGRESSES OF ITS REIGNING SOVE- 
REIGN. 


In the eighth piece of the first decade we have an ode akin to 
this, relating a tentative progress of king W4, to test the accept- 
ance of his sovereignty. This is of a later date, and should be 
referred, probably, to the reign of king Aang, when the dynasty 
was fully acknowledged. Some critics, however, make it, like 
the three preceding, a portion of what was sung at the Wa 
dance. 

Oh! great now is Kau. We ascend the high 
hills, Both those that are long and narrow, and 
the lofty mountains. Yes, and (we travel) along 
the regulated Ho, All under the sky, Assembling 
those who now respond to me. Thus it is that the 
appointment belongs to Aau. 


III, Tue Pratszk Opes or Lt. 


Ir is not according to the truth of things to class the Sung of La 
among the sacrificial odes, and I do not call them such. At 
Hst says:—‘ King A’hang, because of the great services rendered 
by the duke of Aau, granted to Po-fAin, (the duke’s eldest son, 
and first marquis of Lf), the privilege of using the royal cere- 
monies and music, in consequence of which Lfi had its Sung, 
which were sung to the music in its ancestral temple. After- 
wards, they made in Lf other odes in praise of their rulers, 
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which they also called Sung.’ In this way it is endeavoured 
to account for there being such pieces in this part of the Shih 
as the four in this division of it. Confucius, it is thought, found 
them in L4, bearing the name of Sung, and so he classed them 
with the true sacrificial odes, bearing that designation. If we 
were to admit, contrary to the evidence in the case, that the 
Shih was compiled by Confucius, this explanation of the place 
of the Sung of Lfi in this Part would not be complimentary to 
his discrimination. 

Whether such a privilege as A states was really granted to the 
first marquis of Lf, is a point very much controverted. Many 
contend that the royal ceremonies were usurped in the state, in 
the time of duke Hsi (n.c. 659 to 627). But if this should be 
conceded, it would not affect the application to the odes in this 
division of the name of Sung. They are totally unlike the Sung 
of Shang and of Kau. It has often been asked why there are 
no Fang of L@ in the first Part of the Shih. The pieces here 
are really the Fang of Li, and may be compared especially with 
the Fang of Pin. 

Lt was one of the states in the east, having its capital in Khii- 
fau, which is still the name of a district in the department of 
Yen-au, Shan-tung. According to Xd, king Aang invested 
the duke of Kéu’s eldest son with the territory. According to 
Sze-ma Xhien, the duke of A4u was himself appointed marquis 
of Lf; but being unable to go there in consequence of his 
duties at the royal court, he sent his son instead. After the 
expiration of his regency, the territory was largely augmented, 
but he still remained in Adu. 

I pass over the first two odes, which have no claim to a place 
among ‘sacred texts.’ And only in one stanza of the third is 
there the expression of a religious sentiment. I give it entire, 
however. 


Opt 3. THE Puan SHUI. 


IN PRAISE OF SOME MARQUIS OF LU, CELEBRATING HIS INTEREST IN 
THE STATE COLLEGE, WHICH HE HAD, PROBABLY, REPAIRED, TESTI- 
FYING HIS VIRTUES, AND AUSPICING FOR HIM A COMPLETE TRIUMPH 
OVER THE TRIBES OF THE HWAI, WHICH WOULD BE CELEBRATED 


IN THE COLLEGE. 


The marquis here celebrated was, probably, Shan, or ‘duke Hsi,’ 
mentioned above. The immediate occasion of its composition 


[1] Z 
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must have been some opening or inauguration service in con- 

nexion with the repair of the college. 

1. Pleasant is the semicircular water ', And we 
gather the cress about it. The marquis of Lt Is 
coming to it, And we see his dragon-figured 
banner. His banner waves in the wind, And the 
bells of his horses tinkle harmoniously. Small 
and great, All follow the prince in his progress 
tome. 

2. Pleasant is the semicircular water, And we 
gather the pondweed in it. The marquis of Li has 
come to it, With his horses so stately. His horses 
are grand; His fame is brilliant. Blandly he looks 
and smiles; Without any impatience he delivers his 
instructions. 


3. Pleasant is the semicircular water, And we 
gather the mallows about it. The marquis of La 
has come to it, And in the college he is drinking. 
He is drinking the good spirits. May there be 


* It is said in the tenth ode of the first decade of the Major Odes 
of the Kingdom, that king W4 in his capital.of Hao built ‘his hall 
with its circlet of water.’ That was the royal college built in the 
middle of a circle of water; each state had its grand college with a 
semicircular pool in front of it, such as may now be seen in front of 
the temples of Confucius in the metropolitan cities of the provinces. 
It is not easy to describe all the purposes which the building served. 
In this piece the marquis of Lfi appears feasting in it, delivering 
instructions, taking counsel with his ministers, and receiving the 
spoils and prisoners of war. The Lt Ai, VIII, ii, 7, refers to 
sacrifices to Hau-A? in connexion with the college of Lf. There 
the officers of the state in autumn learned ceremonies; in winter, 
literary studies; in spring and summer, the use of arms; and in 
autumn and winter, dancing. There were celebrated trials of 
archery ; there the aged were feasted; there the princes held 


council with their ministers. The college was in the western 
suburb of each capital. 
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given to him such old age as is seldom enjoyed! 
May he accord with the grand ways, So subduing 
to himself all the people ! 


4. Very admirable is the marquis of La, Reve- 
rently displaying his virtue, And reverently watching 
over his deportment, The pattern of the people. 
With great qualities, both civil and martial, Bril- 
liantly he affects his meritorious ancestors. In 
everything entirely filial, He seeks the blessing 
that is sure to follow. ; 


5. Very intelligent is the marquis of La, Making 
his virtue illustrious. He has made this college 
with its semicircle of water, And the tribes of the 
Hwai will submit to him*% His martial-looking 
tiger-leaders Will here present the left ears (of 
their foes)*. His examiners, wise as K4o-ydo 4, 
Will here present the prisoners. 

6. His numerous officers, Men who have en- 
larged their virtuous minds, With martial energy 
conducting their expedition, Will drive far away 
those tribes of the east and south. Vigorous and 


1 The meaning is that the fine qualities of the marquis ‘reached 
to’ and affected his ancestors in their spirit-state, and would draw 
down their protecting favour. Their blessing, seen in his pros- 
perity, was the natural result of his filial piety. 

2 The Hwi rises in the department of Nan-yang, Ho-nan, and 
flows eastward to the sea. South of it, down to the time of this 
ode, were many rude and wild tribes that gave frequent occupa- 
tion to the kings of Kau. 

$ When prisoners refused to submit, their left ears were cut off, 
and shown as trophies. 

4 The ancient Shun’s Minister of Crime. The ‘examiners’ 
were officers who questioned the prisoners, especially the more 
important of them, to elicit information, and decide as to the 
amount of their guilt and punishment. 


Le 
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grand, Without noise or display, Without appeal 
to the judges', They will here present (the proofs 
of) their merit. 


7. How they draw their bows adorned with bone! 
How their arrows whiz forth! Their war chariots 
are very large! Their footmen and charioteers 
never weary! They have subdued the tribes of 
Hwdai, And brought them to an unrebellious sub- 
mission. Only lay your plans securely, And all 
the tribes of the Hwai will be won*. 


8. They come flying on the wing, those owls, 
And settle on the trees about the college; They 
eat the fruit of our mulberry trees, And salute us 
with fine notes *. So awakened shall be those tribes 
of the Hwai. They will come presenting their 
precious things, Their large tortoises, and their 
elephants’ teeth, And great contributions of the 
southern metals +. 


1 The ‘judges’ decided all questions of dispute in the army, 
and on the merits of different men who had distinguished them- 
selves. 

® In this stanza the poet describes a battle with the wild 
tribes, as if it were going on before his eyes. 

® An owl is a bird with a disagreeable scream, instead of a 
beautiful note ; but the mulberries grown about the college would 
make them sing delightfully. And so would the influence of Li, 
going forth from the college, transform the nature of the tribes 
about the Hwai. 

‘ That is, according to ‘the Tribute of Yu,’ in the Sha, from 
King-kau and Yang-fau. 
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Ove 4. Tue Pt Kuna. 


IN PRAISE OF DUKE HSI, AND AUSPICING FOR HIM A MAGNIFICENT 
CAREER OF SUCCESS, WHICH WOULD MAKE LU ALL THAT IT HAD 
EVER BEEN :— WRITTEN, PROBABLY, ON AN OCCASION WHEN HS! HAD 
REPAIRED THE TEMPLES OF THE STATE, OF WHICH FIOUS ACT HIS 
SUCCESS WOULD BE THE REWARD. 


There is no doubt that duke Hsi is the hero of this piece. He is 
mentioned in the third stanza as ‘the son of duke Hwang,’ and 
the Hsi-sze referred to in the last stanza as the architect under 
whose superintendence the temples had been repaired was his 
brother, whom we meet with elsewhere as ‘ duke’s son, Yii.. The 
descriptions of various sacrifices prove that the lords of Lf, 
whether permitted to use royal ceremonies or not, did really 
do so. The writer was evidently in a poetic rapture as to 
what his ruler was, and would do. The piece is a genuine 
bardic effusion. 

The poet traces the lords of Lfii to Xiang Yiian and her son 
Hau-si. He then comes to the establishment of the au 
dynasty, and under it of the marquisate of Lf; and finally to 
duke Hsi, dilating on his sacrificial services, the military power 
of Lf, and the achievements which he might be expected to 
accomplish in subjugating all the territory lying to the east, and 
a long way south, of La. 


1. How pure and still are the solemn temples, 
In their strong solidity and minute completeness! 
Highly distinguished was Kiang Yiian', Of virtue 
undeflected. God regarded her with favour, And 
without injury or hurt, Immediately, when her 
months were completed, She gave birth to Hau-/i! 
On him were conferred all blessings,—(To know) 
how the (ordinary) millet ripened early, and the 
sacrificial millet late; How first to sow pulse 


1 About Kiang Viian and her conception and birth of Hau-ét, 
see the first piece in the third decade of the Major Odes of the 
Kingdom. There also HAu-Ai’s teaching of husbandry is more 
fully described. 
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and then wheat. Anon he was invested with an 
inferior state, And taught the people how to sow 
and to reap, The (ordinary) millet and the sacri- 
ficial, Rice and the black millet; Ere long over 
the whole country:—(Thus) continuing the work 
of Yii. 


2. Among the descendants of Hau-#i, There 
was king Thai!, Dwelling on the south of (mount) 
Khi, Where the clipping of Shang began. In 
process of time Wan and Wa Continued the work 
of king Thai, And (the purpose of) Heaven was 
carried out in its time, Inthe plain of Mi?. ‘ Have 
no doubts, no anxieties,’ (it was said), ‘God is with 
you. W4 disposed of the troops of Shang; He 
and his men equally shared in the achievement. 
(Then) king (Aang) said, ‘My uncle4, I will set 
up your eldest son, And make him marquis of Lf. 
I will greatly enlarge your territory there, To be 
a help and support to the House of Kau.’ 


3. Accordingly he appointed (our first) duke of 
La, And made him marquis in the east, Giving 
him the hills and rivers, The lands and fields, and 
the attached states®, The (present) descendant of 
the duke of Aau, The son of duke Awang, .With 
dragon-emblazoned banner, attends the sacrifices, 
(Grasping) his six reins soft and pliant. In spring 


* See on the Sacrificial Odes of Adu, decade i, ode 5. 

® See the Shf, V, iii. 

* Shang-ff, one of W{’s principal leaders, encouraged him at 
the battle of Mf with these words. 

* That is, the duke of Xau. 

° That is, small territories, held by chiefs of other surnames, but 


acknowledging the jurisdiction of the lords of Lf, and dependent 
on them for introduction to the royal court. 


= 
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‘and autumn he is not remiss; His offerings are 


all without error’. To the great and sovereign 
God, And to his great ancestor Hau-#i, He 
offers the victims, red and pure. They enjoy, they 
approve, And bestow blessings in large number. 
The duke of A@u, and (your other) great ancestors, 
Also bless you. 

4. In autumn comes the sacrifice of the season °, 
But the bulls for it have had their horns capped 
in summer‘; They are the white bull and the red 
one®. (There are) the bull-figured goblet in its 
dignity °; Roast pig, minced meat, and soups; The 
dishes of bamboo and wood, and the large stands 7, 
And the dancers all complete. The filial descendant 


™ These lines refer to the seasonal sacrifices in the temple of 
ancestors, two seasons being mentioned for all the four, as in 
some of the odes of Shang. 

? From the seasonal sacrifices the poet passes to the sacrifice to 
God at the border altar in the spring,—no doubt the same which is 
referred to in the last ode of the first decade of the Sacrificial 
Odes of Kau. 

’ The subject of the seasonal sacrifices is resumed. 

* A piece of wood was fixed across the horns of the victim- 
bulls, to prevent their injuring them by pushing or rubbing against 
any hard substance. An animal injured in any way was not fit to 
be used in sacrifice. 

® In sacrificing to the duke of A@au, a white bull was used by 
way of distinction. His great services to the dynasty had obtained 
for him the privilege of being sacrificed to with royal ceremonies. 
A white bull, such as had been offered to the kings of Shang, was 
therefore devoted to him; while for Po-kAin, and the other 
marquises (or dukes as spoken of by their own subjects), a victim 
of the orthodox Kau colour was employed. 

6 This goblet, fashioned in the shape of a bull, or with a bull 
pictured on it, must have been well known in connexion with 
these services. 

7 <The large stand’ was of a size to support half the roasted 
body of a victim. 
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will be blessed. (Your ancestors) will make you 
gloriously prosperous, They will make you long- 
lived and good, To preserve this eastern region, 
Long possessing the state of Lf, Unwaning, un- 
fallen, ° Unshaken, undisturbed! They will make 
your friendship with your three aged (ministers) ! 
Like the hills, like the mountains. 


5. Our prince’s chariots are a thousand, And (in 
each) are (the two spears with their) vermilion 
tassels, and (the two bows with their) green bands. 
His footmen are thirty thousand, With shells on 
vermilion strings adorning their helmets*. So 
numerous are his ardent followers, To deal with 
the tribes of the west and north, And to punish 
those of King and Shi*, So that none of them 
will dare to withstand us. (The spirits of your 
ancestors) shall make you grandly prosperous; They 


' Referring, probably, to the three principal ministers of the 
state. 

> These lines describe Hsi’s resources for war. A thousand 
chariots was the regular force which a great state could at the 
utmost bring into the field. Each chariot contained three mailed 
men ;—the charioteer in the middle, a spearman on the right, and 
an archer on the left. Two spears rose aloft with vermilion 
tassels, and there were two bows, bound with green bands to 
frames in their cases. Attached to every chariot were seventy-two 
foot-soldiers and twenty-five followers, making with the three 
men in it, roo in all; so that the whole force would amount to 
100,000 men. But in actual service the force of a great state was 
restricted to three ‘armies’ or 375 chariots, attended by 37,500 
men, of whom 27,500 were foot-soldiers, put down here in round 
numbers as 30,000. 

* King is the King-k4hO of the last of the Sacrificial Odes of 
Shang, and the name Shf was applied to several half-civilized states 
to the east of it, which it brought, during the Khun KAid period, 
one after another under its jurisdiction. 
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shall make you long-lived and wealthy. The hoary 
hair and wrinkled back, Marking the aged men, 
shall always be in your service. They shall grant 
you old age, ever vigorous, For myriads and thou- 
sands of years, With the eyebrows of longevity, 
and ever unharmed. 


6. The mountain of Thai is lofty, Looked up to 
by the state of Li'. We grandly possess also Kwei 
and Mang?; And we shall extend to the limits 
of the east, Even the states along the sea. The 
tribes of the Hwai will seek our alliance; All 
will proffer their allegiance :—Such shall be the 
achievements of the marquis of La. 


7. He shall maintain the possession of Ha and 
Yi*?, And extend his sway to the regions of 
Hsii', Even to the states along the sea. The 
tribes of the Hwdai, the Man, and the Mo, And 
those tribes (still more) to the south, All will 
proffer their allegiance ;—Not one will dare not to 
answer to his call, Thus showing their obedience 
to the marquis of Lt. 


’ 


8. Heaven will give great blessing to our prince, 
So that with the eyebrows of longevity he shall 


1 Mount Thai is well known, the eastern of the four great 
mountains of China in the time of Shun. It is in the depart- 
ment of Thai-an, Shan-tung. 

* These were two smaller hills in Lf. 

® These were two hills of Lfi, in the present district of 3au. 

* Hsii was the name of one of Yii’s nine provinces, embracing 
portions of the present Shan-tung, Aiang-sfi, and An-hui. 

’ Mo was properly the name of certain wild tribes in the 
north, as Man was that of the tribes of the south. But we 
cannot suppose any tribes to be meant here but such as lay 
south of La. 


\ 
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maintain Lt. He shall possess Kang and Hsii?, 
And recover all the territory of the duke of Aau. 
Then shall the marquis of Lfi feast and be glad, 
With his admirable wife and aged mother ; With 
his excellent ministers and all his (other) officers *. 
Our region and state shall he hold, Thus receiving 
many blessings, To hoary hair, and with teeth ever 
renewed like a child's. 

9. The pines of 3f-lai*, And the cypresses of 
Hsin-fa?, Were cut down and measured, With 
the cubit line and the eight cubits’ line. The pro- 
jecting beams of pine were made very large; The 
grand inner apartments rose vast. Splendid look 
the new temples, The work of Hsi-sze, Very 
wide and large, Answering to the expectations of 
all the people. 


' Kang was a city with some adjacent territory, in the present 
district of Thang, that had been taken from Li by AA. Hsii, 
called in the Spring and Autumn ‘the fields of Hsii,’ was west 
from Lf, and had been granted to it as a convenient place for its 
princes to stop at on their way to the royal court; but it had been 
sold or parted with to Aang in the first year of duke Hwan 
(p.c. 711). The poet desires that Hsf should recover these and 
all other territory which had at any time belonged to Lf. 

* He would feast with the ladies in the inner apartment of 
the palace, suitable for such a purpose; with his ministers in the 
outer banqueting-room. 

* These were two hills, in the present department of Thai-an. 


THE MINOR ODES OF THE KINGDOM. 


PIECES AND STANZAS ILLUSTRATING THE RELIGIOUS 
VIEWS AND PRACTICES OF THE WRITERS AND 
THEIR TIMES. 


The First Decade, or that of Li-ming. 


Ope 5, Stanza 1. Tue FA mo, 


THE FA MU IS A FESTAL ODE, WHICH WAS SUNG AT THE ENTERTAIN- 
MENT OF FRIENDS ;—INTENDED TO CELEBRATE THE DUTY AND VALUE 
OF FRIENDSHIP, EVEN TO THE HIGHEST. 


On the trees go the blows £ang-#ang; And 
the birds cry out ying-ying. One issues from the 
dark valley, And removes to the lofty tree. Ying 
goes its cry, Seeking with its voice its companion. 
Look at the bird, Bird as it is, seeking with its 
voice its companion; And shall a man Not seek 
to have his friends? Spiritual beings will then 
hearken to him?!;. He shall have harmony and 
peace. 

Ove 6. Tue Turen PAo. 
A FESTAL ODE, RESPONSIVE TO ANY OF THE FIVE THAT PRECEDE IT. 

THE KING’S OFFICERS AND GUESTS, HAVING BEEN FEASTED BY HIM, 


CELEBRATE HIS PRAISES, AND DESIRE FOR HIM THE BLESSING OF 
HEAVEN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 


Ascribed, like the former, to the duke of au. 


Heaven protects and establishes thee, With the 
greatest security; Makes thee entirely virtuous. 


1 This line and the following show the power and value of the 
cultivation of friendship in affecting spiritual beings, That desig- 
nation is understood in the widest sense. 


\ 
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That thou mayest enjoy every happiness; Grants 
thee much increase, So that thou hast all in 
abundance. 


Heaven protects and establishes thee. It grants 
thee all excellence, So that thine every matter is 
right, And thou receivest every Heavenly favour. 
It sends down to thee long-during happiness, Which 
the days are not sufficient to enjoy. 


Heaven protects and establishes thee, So that in 
everything thou dost prosper. Like the high hills 
and the mountain masses, Like the topmost ridges 
and the greatest bulks, Like the stream ever 
coming on, Such is thine increase. 


With happy auspices and purifications thou bring- 
est the offerings, And dost filially present them, 
In spring, summer, autumn, and winter, To the 
dukes and former kings'; And they say, ‘We give 
to thee myriads of years, duration unlimited 2%.’ 


The spirits come*, And confer on thee many 
blessings. The people are simple and honest, Daily 
enjoying their meat and drink. All-the black-haired 
race, in all their surnames, Universally practise thy 
virtue. 


Like the moon advancing to the full, Like the 
sun ascending the heavens, Like the everlasting 
southern hills, Never waning, never falling, Like 


* These dukes and former kings are all the ancestors of the 
royal House of A’au, sacrificed to at the four seasons of the year. 

* Here we have the response of the dukes and kings communi- 
cated to the sacrificing king by the individuals chosen to represent 
them at the service. 


* The spirits here are, of course, those of the former dukes and 
kings. 
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the luxuriance of the fir and the cypress ;—May 
such be thy succeeding line! 


Ope 9, Stanza 4. “Tue Ti 16. 


THE TY TO IS AN ODE OF CONGRATULATION, INTENDED FOR THE MEN 
WHO HAVE RETURNED FROM MILITARY DUTY AND SERVICE ON THE 
FRONTIERS. A 


The congratulation is given in a description of the anxiety and 
longing of the soldiers’ wives for their return. We must suppose 
one of the wives to be the speaker throughout. The fourth 
stanza shows how she had resorted to divination to allay her 
fears about her husband. 

They have not packed up, they do not come. 
My sorrowing heart is greatly distressed. The 
time is past, and he is not here, To the multipli- 
cation of my sorrows. Both by the tortoise-shell 
and the reeds have I divined, And they unite in 
saying he is near. My warrior is at hand. 


The Fourth Decade, or that of AAi fa. 
Ope 5, Stanzas 5 to 9. Tue Sze Kan, 


THE SZE KAN WAS PROBABLY MADE FOR A FESTIVAL ON THE COM- 
PLETION OF A PALACE; CONTAINING A DESCRIPTION OF IT, AND 
PROCEEDING TO GOOD WISHES FOR THE BUILDER AND HIS POSTE- 
RITY. THE STANZAS HERE GIVEN SHOW HOW DIVINATION WAS RE- 
SORTED TO FOR THE INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS. 


The piece is referred to the time of king Hsiian (b.c. 827 to 782). 


Level and smooth is the courtyard, And _ lofty 
are the pillars around it. Pleasant is the exposure 
of the chamber to the light, And deep and wide 


are its recesses. Here will our noble lord repose. 


On the rush-mat below and that of fine bamboos 
above it, May he repose in slumber! May he sleep 
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and awake, (Saying), ‘Divine for me my dreams’. 
What dreams are lucky? They have been of bears 
and grisly bears; They have been of cobras and 
(other) snakes.’ 

The chief diviner will divine them. ‘ The bears 
and grisly bears Are the auspicious intimations of 
sons; The cobras and (other) snakes Are the 
auspicious intimations of daughters *.’ 

Sons shall be born to him :—They will be put to 
sleep on couches; They will be clothed in robes ; 
They will have sceptres to play with; Their cry 
will be loud. They will be (hereafter) resplendent 
with red knee-covers, The (future) king, the princes 
of the land. 

Daughters shall be born to him:—They will be 
put to sleep on the ground; They will be clothed 
with wrappers; They will have tiles to play with *. 
It will be theirs neither to do wrong nor to do 
good‘. Only about the spirits and the food will 


1 In the Official Book of Adu, ch. 24, mention is made of the 
Diviner of Dreams and his duties :—He had to consider the season 
of the year when a dream occurred, the day of the cycle, and the 
then predominant influence of the two powers of nature. By 
the positions of the sun, moon, and planets in the zodiacal spaces 
he could determine whether any one of the six classes of dreams 
was lucky or unlucky. Those six classes were ordinary and regular 
dreams, terrible dreams, dreams of thought, dreams in waking, 
dreams of joy, and dreams of fear. 

? The boy would have a sceptre, a symbol of dignity, to play with ; 
the girl, a tile, the symbol of woman’s work, as, sitting with a tile 
on her knee, she twists the threads of hemp. 

* That is, the red apron of a king and of the prince of a state. 

* The woman has only to be obedient. That is her whole duty. 
The line does not mean, as it has been said, that ‘she is incapable 


of good or evil;’ but it is not her part to take the initiative even 
in what is good. 


ee 
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they have to think, And to cause no sorrow to 
their parents. 


Ope 6, Stanza 4. THe Wot Yana. 


THE wt YANG IS SUPPOSED TO CELEBRATE THE LARGENESS AND 
EXCELLENT CONDITION OF KING HSUAN’S FLOCKS AND HERDS. THE 
CONCLUDING STANZA HAS REFERENCE TO THE DIVINATION OF THE 
DREAMS OF HIS HERDSMEN. 

Your herdsmen shall dream, Of multitudes and 
then of fishes, Of the tortoise-and-serpent, and 
then of the falcon, banners!. The chief diviner 
will divine the dreams ;—How the multitudes, dis- 
solving into fishes, Betoken plentiful years; How 
the tortoise-and-serpent, dissolving into the falcon, 
banners, Betoken the increasing population of the 


kingdom. 
Ope 7. Tue Ates Nan SHan. 


A LAMENTATION OVER THE UNSETTLED STATE OF THE KINGDOM ; 
DENOUNCING THE INJUSTICE AND NEGLECT OF THE CHIEF MINISTER, 
BLAMING ALSO THE CONDUCT OF THE KING, WITH APPEALS TO 
HEAVEN, AND SEEMINGLY CHARGING 1T WITH CRUELTY AND INJUS- 
TICE. 

This piece is referred to the time of king Y (sB.c. 781 to 771), 
the unworthy son of king Hsiian. The ‘Grand-Master’ Yin 
must have been one of the ‘ three Kung,’ the highest ministers 
at the court of Kau, and was, probably, the chief of the three, 
and administrator of the government under Ya. 


Lofty is that southern hill?, With its masses of 
rocks! Awe-inspiring are you, O (Grand-)Master 


1 The tortoise-and-serpent banner marked the presence in a 
host of its leader on a military expedition. On its field were the 
figures of tortoises, with snakes coiled round them. The falcon 
banners belonged to the commanders of the divisions of the host. 
They bore the figures of falcons on them. 

2 «The southern hill’ was also called the Aung-nan, and rose 
right to the south of the western capital of au. 
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Yin, And the people all look to you! A fire burns 
in their grieving hearts; They do not dare to speak 
of you even in jest. The kingdom is verging to 
extinction ;— How is it that you do not consider the 
state of things ? 


Lofty is that southern hill, And vigorously 
grows the vegetation on it! Awe-inspiring are 
you, O (Grand-)Master Yin, But how is it that you 
are so unjust? Heaven is continually redoubling 
its inflictions; Deaths and disorder increase and 
multiply; No words of satisfaction come from 
the people; And yet you do not correct nor be- 
moan yourself. 


The Grand-Master Yin Is the foundation of our 
cau, And the balance of the kingdom is in his 
hands. He should be keeping its four quarters 
together; He should be aiding the Son of Heaven, 
So as to preserve the people from going astray. 
O unpitying great Heaven, It is not right he 
should reduce us all to such misery! 


He does nothing himself personally, And the 
people have no confidence in him. ~ Making no en- 
quiry about them, and no trial of their services, 
He should not deal deceitfully with superior men. 
If he dismissed them on the requirement of justice, 
Mean men would not be endangering (the common- 
weal); And his mean relatives Would not be in 
offices of importance. 


Great Heaven, unjust, Is sending down these 
exhausting disorders. Great Heaven, unkind, Is 
sending down these great miseries. Let superior 
men come (into office), And that would bring rest 
to the people’s hearts. Let superior men execute 
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their justice, And the animosities and angers would 
disappear |. 

O unpitying great Heaven, There is no end to 
the disorder! With every month it continues to 
grow, So that the people have no repose. I am 
as if intoxicated with the grief of my heart. Who 
holds the ordering of the kingdom? He attends 
not himself to the government, And the result is 
toil and pain to the people. 


I yoke my four steeds, My four steeds, long- 
necked. I look to the four quarters (of the king- 
dom); Distress is everywhere; there is no place 
I can drive to. 


Now your evil is rampant’, And I can see your 
spears. Anon you are pacified and friendly as if 
you were pledging one another. 


From great Heaven is the injustice, And our 
king has no repose. (Yet) he will not correct his 
heart, And goes on to resent endeavours to rectify 
him. 


I, Kia-fo, have made this poem, To lay bare 
the king’s disorders. If you would but change 
your heart, Then would the myriad regions be 
nourished. 


1 In this stanza, as in the next and the last but one, the writer 
complains of Heaven, and charges it foolishly. He does so by way 
of appeal, however, and indicates the true causes of the misery of 
the kingdom,—the reckless conduct, namely, of the king and his 
minister. 

2 The parties spoken of here are the followers of the minister, 
‘mean men,’ however high in place and great in power, now 
friendly, now hostile to one another. 


[1] , Aa 
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Ope 8, Stanzas 4, 5, anD 7. THE AANG YUEH. 


THE KANG YUEH IS, LIKE THE PRECEDING ODE, A LAMENTATION OVER 
THE MISERIES OF THE KINGDOM, AND. THE RUIN COMING ON IT; 
WITH A SIMILAR, BUT MORE HOPEFULLY EXPRESSED, APPEAL TO 
HEAVEN, ‘THE GREAT GOD. 

Look into the middle of the forest; There are 
(only) large faggots and small branches init’. The 
people now amidst their perils Look to Heaven, 
all dark; But let its determination be fixed, And 
there is no one whom it will not overcome. There 
is the great God,—Does he hate any one? 


If one say of a hill that it is low, There are its 
ridges and its large masses. The false calumnies 
of the people,—How is it that you do not repress 
them’? You call those experienced ancients, You 
consult the diviner of dreams. They all say, ‘We 
are very wise, But who can distinguish the male 
and female crow ®?’ 


Look at the rugged and stony field ;—Luxuriantly 
rises in it the springing grain. (But) Heaven moves 
and shakes me, As if it could not overcome me‘. 


* By introducing the word ‘ only,’ I have followed the view of 
the older interpreters, who consider the forest, with merely some 
faggots and twigs left in it, to be emblematic of the ravages of 
oppressive government in the court and kingdom. 4d Hs? takes 
a different view of them:—‘In a forest you can easily distinguish 
the large faggots from the small branches, while Heaven appears 
unable to distinguish between the good and bad.’ 

* The calumnies that were abroad were as absurd as the asser- 
tion in line r, and yet the king could not, or would not, see through 
them and repress them. 

* This reference to the diviners of dreams is in derision of their 
pretensions. 

* That is, the productive energy of nature manifests itself in the 
most unlikely places ; how was it that ‘the great God, who hates 
no one,’ was contending so with the writer ? 
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They sought me (at first) to be a pattern (to them), 
(Eagerly) as if they could not get me; (Now) they 
regard me with great animosity, And will not use 
my strength. 


Opt 9. Tue Sutin vies xin Atho. 


THE LAMENTATION OF AN OFFICER OVER THE PRODIGIES CELESTIAL 
AND TERRESTRIAL, ESPECIALLY AN ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, THAT 
WERE BETOKENING THE RUIN OF KAU. HE SETS FORTH WHAT HE 
CONSIDERED TO BE THE TRUE CAUSES OF THE PREVAILING MISERY, 
WHICH WAS BY NO MEANS TO BE CHARGED ON HEAVEN. 


Attention is called in the Introduction, p. 296, to the date of the 
solar eclipse mentioned in this piece. 

At the conjunction (of the sun and moon) in the 
tenth month, On the first day of the moon, which 
was hsin-mao, The sun was eclipsed, A thing 
of very evilomen. Before, the moon became small, 
And now the sun became small. Henceforth the 
lower people Will be in a very deplorable case. 

The sun and moon announce evil, Not keeping 
to their proper paths. Throughout the kingdom 
there is no (proper) government, Because the good 
are not employed. For the moon to be eclipsed 
Is but an ordinary matter. Now that the sun has 
been eclipsed,—How bad it is! 

Grandly flashes the lightning of the thunder. 
There is a want of rest, a want of good. The 
streams all bubble up and overflow. The crags on 
the hill-tops fall down. High banks become valleys ; 
Deep valleys become hills. Alas for the men of 
this time! How does (the king) not stop these 
things ? 

Hwang-fa is the President; Fan is the Minister 

Aa2 
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of Instruction ; Kia-po is the (chief) Administrator ; 
Kung-yiin is the chief Cook; 34u is the Recorder 
of the Interior; Khwei is Master of the Horse; 
Yii is Captain of the Guards; And the beautiful 


wife blazes, now in possession of her place’. 


This Hwang-fi Will not acknowledge that he 
is acting out of season. But why does he call us 
to move, Without coming and consulting with us? 
He has removed our walls and roofs; And our 
fields are all either a marsh or a moor. He says, 
‘IT am not injuring you; The laws require that 


thus it should be.’ 


Hwang-fa is very wise; He has built a great 
city for himself in Hsiang. He chose three men 
as his ministers, All of them possessed of great 
wealth. He could not bring himself to leave a 
single minister, Who might guard our king. He 
(also) selected those who had chariots and horses, 
To go and reside in Hsiang *. 


* We do not know anything from history of the ministers of Ya 
mentioned in this stanza. Hwang-ffi appears to have been the leading 
minister of the government at the time when the ode was written, 
and, as appears from the next two stanzas, was very crafty, oppres- 
sive, and selfishly ambitious. The mention of ‘the chief Cook’ 
among the high ministers appears strange; but we shall find that 
functionary mentioned in another ode ; and from history it appears 
that ‘ the Cook,’ at the royal and feudal courts, sometimes played 
an important part during the times of Kau. ‘The beautiful 
wife,’ no doubt, was the well-known Sze of Pao, raised by king Ya 
from her position as one of his concubines to be his queen, and 
whose insane folly and ambition led to her husband’s death, and 
great and disastrous changes in the kingdom. 

* Hsiang was a district of the royal domain, in the present dis- 
trict of Mang, department of Hwai-’fing, Ho-nan. It had been 
assigned to Hwang-fa, and he was establishing himself there, with- 
out any loyal regard to the king. As a noble in the royal domain, 
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I have exerted myself to discharge my service, 
And do not dare to make a report of my toils. 
Without crime or offence of any kind, Slanderous 
mouths are loud against me. (But) the calamities 
of the lower people Do not come down from 
Heaven. A multitude of (fair) words, and hatred 
behind the back ;—The earnest, strong pursuit of 
this is from men. 


Distant far is my village, And my dissatisfaction 
is great. In other quarters there is ease, And 
I dwell here, alone and sorrowful. Everybody is 
going into retirement, And I alone dare not seek 
rest. The ordinances of Heaven are inexplicable, 
But I will not dare to follow my friends, and leave 
my post. 


Ope 10, Stanzas1anp 3. Tue Yt wt KAne. 


THE WRITER OF THIS PIECE MOURNS OVER THE MISERABLE STATE 
OF THE KINGDOM, THE INCORRIGIBLE COURSE OF THE KING, AND 
OTHER EVILS, APPEALING ALSO TO HEAVEN, AND SURPRISED THAT 
IT ALLOWED SUCH THINGS TO BE. 


Great and wide Heaven, How is it you have 
contracted your kindness, Sending down death 
and famine, Destroying all through the kingdom ? 
Compassionate Heaven, arrayed in terrors, How 
is it you exercise no forethought, no care? Let 
alone the criminals :—They have suffered for their 
guilt. But those who have no crime Are indis- 
criminately involved in ruin. 


he was entitled only to two ministers, but he had appointed three 
as in one of the feudal states, encouraging, moreover, the resort to 
himself of the wealthy and powerful, while the court was left weak 


and unprotected. 
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How is it, O great Heaven, That the king will 
not hearken to the justest words? He is like a 
man going (astray), Who knows not where he 
will proceed to. All ye officers, Let each of 
you attend to his duties. How do ye not stand 
in awe of one another? Ye do not stand in 
awe of Heaven. 


The Fifth Decade, or that of Hsiao Min. 


Ope 1, Stanzas 1, 2, anp 8. Tuer Hstdo Min. 


A LAMENTATION OVER THE RECKLESSNESS AND INCAPACITY OF THE 
KING AND HIS COUNSELLORS. DIVINATION HAS BECOME OF NO 
AVAIL, AND HEAVEN IS DESPAIRINGLY APPEALED TO. 


This is referred, like several of the pieces in the fourth decade, to 
the time of king Ya. 

The angry terrors of compassionate Heaven 
Extend through this lower world. (The king’s) 
counsels and plans are crooked and bad; When 
will he stop (in his course)? Counsels that are 
good he will not follow, And those that are not 
good he employs. When I look at his counsels 
and plans, I am greatly pained. 


Now they agree, and now they defame one an- 
other ;—The case is greatly to be deplored. If a 
counsel be good, They are all found opposing it. 
If a counsel be bad, They are all found according 
with it. When I look at such counsels and plans, 
What will they come to ? 


Our tortoise-shells are wearied out, And will 
not tell us anything about the plans. The coun- 
sellors are very many, But on that account nothing 
is accomplished. The speakers fill the court, But 


—— 
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who dares to take any responsibility on himself ? 
We are as if we consulted (about a journey) without 
taking a step in advance, And therefore did not 
get on on the road. 


OnE 2, Stanzas 1 anp'2. Tue Hsrdo Vian. 


SOME OFFICER IN A TIME OF DISORDER AND MISGOVERNMENT URGES 
ON HIS BROTHERS THE DUTY OF MAINTAINING THEIR OWN VIRTUE, 
AND OF OBSERVING THE GREATEST CAUTION. 


Small is the cooing dove, But it flies aloft to 
heaven. My heart is wounded with sorrow, And 
I think of our forefathers. When the dawn is 
breaking, and I cannot sleep, The thoughts in my 
breast are of our parents. 

Men who are grave and wise, Though they 
drink, are mild and masters of themselves; But 
those who are benighted and ignorant Become 
devoted to drink, and more so daily. Be careful, 
each of you, of your deportment; What Heaven 
confers, (when once lost), is not regained. 

The greenbeaks come and go, Picking up grain 
about the stackyard. Alas for the distressed and 
the solitary, Deemed fit inmates for the prisons! 
With a handful of grain I go out and divine*, How 
I may be able to become good. 


1 «What Heaven confers’ is, probably, the good human nature, 
which by vice, and especially by drunkenness, may be irretrievably 
ruined. 

2 A religious act is here referred to, on which we have not suffi- 
cient information to be able to throw much light. It was the 
practice to spread some finely ground rice on the ground, in con- 
nexion with divination, as an offering to the spirits. The poet 
represents himself here as using a handful of grain for the pur- 
pose,— probably on account of his poverty. 
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Ope 3, StanzasS 1 anp 8. Tue HstAo Pan. 


THE ELDEST SON AND HEIR-APPARENT OF KING y0 BEWAILS HIS DEGRA- 
DATION, APPEALING TO HEAVEN AS TO HIS INNOCENCE, AND COM- 
PLAINING OF ITS CASTING ‘HIS LOT IN SUCH A TIME. 


It is allowed that this piece is clearly the composition of a banished 
son, and there is no necessity to call in question the tradition 
preserved in the Preface which prefers it to {-22i0, the eldest 
son of king YO. His mother was a princess of the House of 
Shan ; but when Yf became enamoured of Sze of Pao, the queen 
was degraded, and the son banished to Shan. 


With flapping wings the crows Come back, flying 
all in a flock?. Other people are happy, And I 
only am full of misery. What is my offence against 
Heaven? What is my crime? My heart is sad ;— 
What is to be done ? 


Even the mulberry trees and the rottleras Must 
be regarded with reverence’; But no one is to be 
looked up to like a father, No one is to be de- 
pended on as a mother. Have I not a connexion 
with the hairs (of my father)? Did I not dwell 
in the womb (of my mother)? O Heaven, who 
gave me birth! How was it at so inauspicious 
a time ? 


* The sight of the crows, all together, suggests to the prince his 
own condition, solitary and driven from court. 

* The mulberry tree and the rottlera were both planted about 
the farmsteadings, and are therefore mentioned here. They carried 
the thoughts back to the father or grandfather, or the more remote 
ancestor, who first planted them, and so a feeling of reverence 
attached to themselves. 


= 
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Ope 4,-STanza 1. Tue Kutho Yen. 


SOME ONE, SUFFERING FROM THE KING THROUGH SLANDER, APPEALS 
TO HEAVEN, AND GOES ON TO DWELL ON THE NATURE AND EVIL 
OF SLANDER. 


This piece has been referred to the time of king Li, B.c. 878 
to 828. 


O vast and distant Heaven, Who art called our 
parent, That, without crime or offence, I should 
suffer from disorders thus great! The terrors of 
great Heaven are excessive, But indeed I have 
committed no crime. (The terrors of) great 
Heaven are very excessive, But indeed I have 
committed no offence. 


Ope 6, Stanzas 5 anp 6. Tue Hsrane Po. 


A EUNUCH, HIMSELF THE VICTIM OF SLANDER, COMPLAINS OF HIS FATE, 
AND WARNS AND DENOUNCES HIS ENEMIES; APPEALING AGAINST 
THEM, AS HIS LAST RESORT, TO HEAVEN. 


The proud are delighted, And the troubled are 
in sorrow. O azure Heaven! O azure Heaven! 
Look on those proud men, Pity those who are 
troubled. 

Those slanderers! Who devised their schemes 
for them? I would take those slanderers, And 
throw them to wolves and tigers. If these refused 
to devour them, I would cast them into the nerth', 
If the north refused to receive them, I would 


throw them into the hands of great (Heaven) ’*. 


1 «The north,’ i.e. the region where there are the rigours of winter 
and the barrenness of the desert. 
2 «Great Heaven ;’ ‘Heaven’ has to be supplied here, but there 
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Ope. 9.- Tue TA Dune: 


AN OFFICER OF ONE OF THE STATES OF- THE EAST DEPLORES THE 
EXACTIONS MADE FROM THEM BY THE GOVERNMENT, COMPLAINS 
OF THE FAVOUR SHOWN TO THE WEST, CONTRASTS THE MISERY OF 
THE PRESENT WITH THE HAPPINESS OF THE PAST, AND APPEALS TO 
THE STARS OF HEAVEN IDLY BEHOLDING THEIR CONDITION. 


I give the whole of this piece, because it is an interesting instance 
of Sabian views. The writer, despairing of help from men, 
appeals to Heaven ; but he distributes the Power that could help 
him among many heavenly bodies, supposing that there are 
spiritual beings in them, taking account of human affairs. 


Well loaded with millet were the dishes, And 
long and curved were the spoons of thorn-wood. 
The way to au was like a whetstone, And 
straight as an arrow. (So) the officers trod it, 
And the common people looked on it. When I 
look back and think of it, My tears run down in 
streams. 


In the states of the east, large and small, The 
looms are empty. Then shoes of dolichos fibre 
Are made to serve to walk on the _ hoar-frost. 
Slight and elegant gentlemen’ Walk along that 


road to Adu. Their going and coming makes my 
heart sad. 


Ye cold waters, issuing variously from the spring, 
Do not soak the firewood I have cut. Sorrowful 
I awake and sigh;—Alas for us toiled people! 
The firewood has been cut ;—Would that it were 


is no doubt as to the propriety of doing so; and, moreover, the 
peculiar phraseology of the line shows that the poet did not rest 
in the thought of the material heavens. 

_ * That is, ‘slight-looking,’ unfit for toil; and yet they are 
obliged to make their journey on foot. 
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conveyed home! Alas for us the toiled people! 
Would that we could have rest?! 


The sons of the east Are summoned only (to 
service), without encouragement; While the sons 
of the west Shine in splendid dresses. The sons of 
boatmen Have furs of the bear and grisly bear. 
The sons of the poorest families Form the officers 
in public employment. 

If we present them with spirits, They regard 
them as not fit to be called liquor. If we give 
them long girdle pendants with their stones, They 
do not think them long enough. 

There is the Milky Way in heaven?, Which looks 
down on us in light; And the three stars together 
are the Weaving Sisters?, Passing ina day through 
seven stages (of the sky). 

Although they go through their seven stages, 
They complete no bright work for us. Brilliant 
shine the Draught Oxen‘*, But they do not serve 
to draw our carts. In the east there is Lucifer ®; 
In the west there is Hesperus’; Long and curved 


1 This stanza describes, directly or by symbol, the exactions 
from which the people of the east were suffering. 

2 ¢The Milky Way’ is here called simply the Han,=in the sky 
what the Han river is in China. 

8 «The Weaving Sisters, or Ladies,’ are three stars in Lyra, that 
form a triangle. To explain what is said of their passing through 
seven spaces, it is said: ‘The stars seem to go round the circum- 
ference of the heavens, divided into twelve spaces, in a day and 
night. They would accomplish six of them in a day ; but as their 
motion is rather in advance of that of the sun, they have entered 
into the seventh space by the time it is up with them again.’ 

¢ ©The Draught Oxen’ is the name of some stars in the neck of 
Aquila, 

6 Lid f (Sung dynasty) says: ‘The metal star (Venus) is in the 
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is the Rabbit Net of the sky!;—But they only 
occupy their places. 

In the south is the Sieve 2,- But it is of no use 
to sift. In the north is the Ladle*, But it lades 
out no liquor. In the south is the Sieve, Idly 
showing its mouth. In the north is the Ladle, 
Raising its handle in the west. 


The Sixth Decade, or that of Pei Shan. 


Oper 8, Stanzas 1, 4, anD 5. Tue HsrAo Mine. 


AN OFFICER, KEPT LONG ABROAD ON DISTANT SERVICE, APPEALS TO 
HEAVEN, DEPLORING THE HARDSHIPS OF HIS LOT, AND TENDERS 
GOOD ADVICE TO HIS MORE FORTUNATE FRIENDS AT COURT. 


O bright and high Heaven, Who enlightenest 
and rulest this lower world! I marched on this 
expedition to the west, As far as this wilderness 
of K#id. From the first day of the second month, 
1 have passed through’ the cold and the heat. My 
heart is sad; The poison (of my lot) is too bitter. 
I think of those (at court) in their offices, And my 
tears flow down like rain. Do I not wish to return ? 
But I fear the net for crime. 


Ah! ye gentlemen, Do not reckon on your rest 


east in the morning, thus “ opening the brightness of the day; ” 
and it is in the west in the evening, thus “ prolonging the day.”’ 
The author of the piece, however, evidently took Lucifer and 
Hesperus to be two stars. 

1 «The Rabbit Net’ is the Hyades. 

* «The Sieve’ is the name of one of the twenty-eight constel- 
lations of the zodiac,—part of Sagittarius. 


* ‘The Ladle’ is the constellation next to ‘the Sieve,’ —also part 
of Sagittarius. 
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being permanent. Quietly fulfil the duties of your 
offices, Associating with the correct and upright; 
So shall the spirits hearken to you, And give you 
good. 


Ah! ye gentlemen, Do not reckon on your 
repose being permanent. Quietly fulfil the duties 
of your offices, Loving the correct and upright ; 
So shall the spirits hearken to you, And give you 
large measures of bright happiness. 


Over 5. Tue Ant 3x2. 


SACRIFICIAL AND FESTAL SERVICES IN THE ANCESTRAL TEMPLE; AND 
THEIR CONNEXION WITH ATTENTION TO HUSBANDRY. 
See the remarks on the Services of the Ancestral Temple, 

Pp- 300, 301. 

Thick grew the tribulus (on the ground), But 
they cleared away its thorny bushes. Why did they 
this of old? That we might plant our millet and 
sacrificial millet; That our millet might be abun- 
dant, And our sacrificial millet luxuriant. When 
our barns are full, And our stacks can be counted 
by tens of myriads, We proceed to make spirits 
and prepared grain, For offerings and sacrifice. 
We seat the representatives of the dead, and urge 
them to eat ':— Thus seeking to increase our bright 


happiness. 

1 The poet hurries on to describe the sacrifices in progress. 
The persons selected to personate the departed were necessarily 
inferior in rank to the principal sacrificer, yet for the time they 
were superior to him. This circumstance, it was supposed, would 
make them feel uncomfortable; and therefore, as soon as they 
appeared in the temple, the director of the ceremonies instructed 
the sacrificer to ask them to be seated, and to place them at ease ; 
after which they were urged to take some refreshment. 
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With correct and reverent deportment, The bulls 
and rams all pure, We proceed to the winter and 
autumnal sacrifices. Some flay (the victims) ; some 
cook (their flesh); Some arrange (the meat); some 
adjust (the pieces of it), The officer of prayer 
sacrifices inside the temple gate!, And all the 
sacrificial service is complete and brilliant. Grandly 
come our progenitors; Their spirits happily enjoy 
the offerings ; Their filial descendant receives bless- 
ing :—They will reward him with great happiness, 
With myriads of years, life without end. 


They attend to the furnaces with reverence ; 
They prepare the trays, which are very large ;— 
Some for the roast meat, some for the broiled. Wives 
presiding are still and reverent, Preparing the 
numerous (smaller) dishes. The guests and visitors ® 
Present the cup all round*, Every form is accord- 
ing to rule; Every smile and word are as they 
should be. The spirits quietly come, And respond 


' The A‘, who is mentioned here, was evidently an officer, ‘ one 
who makes or recites prayers. The sacrifice he is said to offer 
was, probably, a libation, the pouring out fragrant spirits, as a part 
of the general service, and likely to attract the hovering spirits of 
the departed, on their approach to the temple. Hence his act 
was performed just inside the gate. 

* « Wives presiding,’ i.e. the wife of the sacrificer, the principal 
in the service, and other ladies of the harem. The dishes under 
their care, the smaller dishes, would be those containing sauces, 
cakes, condiments, &c. 

* «The guests and visitors’ would be nobles and officers of dif- 
ferent surnames from the sacrificer, chosen by divination to take 
part in the sacrificial service. 

* «Present the cup all round’ describes the ceremonies of drink- 
ing, which took place between the guests and visitors, the repre- 
sentatives of the dead, and the sacrificer, 
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with great blessings——Myriads of years as the 
(fitting) reward. 


We are very much exhausted, And have per- 
formed every ceremony without error. The able 
officer of prayer announces (the will of the spirits) ?, 
And goes to the filial descendant to convey it }:— 
‘Fragrant has been your filial sacrifice, And the 
spirits have enjoyed your spirits and viands, They 
confer on you a hundred blessings; Each as it is 
desired, Eachassureaslaw. You have been exact 
and expeditious; You have been correct and care- 
ful; They will ever confer on you the choicest 
favours, In myriads and tens of myriads.’ 


The ceremonies having thus been completed, 
And the bells and drums having given their warn- 
ing*, The filial descendant goes to his place’, 
And the able officer of prayer makes his announce- 
ment, ‘The spirits have drunk to the full.” The 
great representatives of the dead then rise, And 
the bells and drums escort their withdrawal, (On 
which) the spirits tranquilly return (to whence they 
came)‘. All the servants, and the presiding wives, 
Remove (the trays and dishes) without delay. The 


1 The officer of prayer had in the first place obtained, or pro- 
fessed to have obtained, this answer of the progenitors from their 
personators. 

2 The music now announced that the sacrificial service in the 
temple was ended. 

’ The sacrificer, or principal in the service, now left the place 
which he had occupied, descended from the hall, and took his 
position at the foot of the steps on the east,—the place appropriate 
to him in dismissing his guests. 

4 Where did they return to? According to Xang Hsiian, ‘ To 
heaven,’ 
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(sacrificer’s) uncles and cousins All repair to the 
Piivateteast 


The musicians all go in to perform, And give 
their soothing aid at the second blessing*. Your ® 
viands are set forth; There is no dissatisfaction, 
but all feel happy. They drink to the full, and eat 
to the full; Great and small, they bow their heads, 
(saying), ‘The spirits enjoyed your spirits and 
viands, And will cause you to live long. Your 
sacrifices, all in their seasons, Are completely dis- 
charged by you. May your sons and your grand- 
sons Never fail to perpetuate these services !’ 


Ove 6. Tue Hsin Nan SHaN. 


HUSBANDRY TRACED TO ITS FIRST AUTHOR; DETAILS ABOUT IT, GOING 
ON TO THE SUBJECT OF SACRIFICES TO ANCESTORS. 


The Preface refers this piece to the reign of king YQ; but there 
is nothing in it to suggest the idea of its having been made in 
a time of disorder and misgovernment. ‘ The distant descendant’ 
in the first stanza is evidently the principal in the sacrifice of the 
last two stanzas :—according to AG, a noble or great landholder 
in the royal domain ; according to others, some one of the kings 
of Kau. I incline myself to this latter view. The three pieces, 


' ‘These uncles and cousins were all present at the sacrifice, and 
of the same surname as the principal. The feast to them was to 
show his peculiar affection for his relatives. 

* The feast was given in the apartment of the temple behind the 
hall where the sacrifice had been performed, so that the musicians 
are represented as going in to continue at the feast the music they 
had discoursed at the sacrifice. 

* The transition to the second person here is a difficulty. We 
can hardly make the speech, made by some one of the guests on 
behalf of all the others, commence here. We must come to the 
conclusion that the ode was written, in compliment to the sacrificer, 


by one of the relatives who shared in the feast; and so here he 
addresses him directly. 
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of which this is the middle one, seem all to be royal odes. The 

mention of ‘the southern hill’ strongly confirms this view. 

Yes, (all about) that southern hill Was made 
manageable by Yii!. Its plains and marshes being 
opened up, It was made into fields by the distant 
descendant. We define their boundaries, We 
form their smaller divisions, And make the acres 
lie, here to the south, there to the east. 


The heavens overhead are one arch of clouds, 
Snowing in multitudinous flakes; There is super- 
added the drizzling rain. When (the land) has 
received the moistening, Soaking influence abun- 
dantly, It produces all our kinds of grain. 

The boundaries and smaller divisions are nicely 
adjusted, And the millets yield abundant crops, 
The harvest of the distant descendant. We pro- 
ceed to make therewith spirits and food, To 
supply our representatives of the departed, and 
our guests ;—To obtain long life, extending over 
myriads of years. 

In the midst of the fields are the huts?, And 


1 There is here a recognition of the work of the great Yii, as 
the real founder of the kingdom of China, extending the territory 
of former elective chiefs, and opening up the country. ‘The 
southern hill’ bounded the prospect to the south from the capital 
of Kau, and hence the writer makes mention of it. He does not 
mean to confine the work of Yii to that part of the country; but, 
on the other hand, there is nothing in his language to afford a con- 
firmation to the account given in the third Part of the Shf of that 
hero’s achievements. 

2 In every King, or space of goo Chinese acres or mu, assigned 
to eight families, there were in the centre roo m4u of ‘public 
fields,’ belonging to the government, and cultivated by the hus- 
bandmen in common, In this space of roo mau, two mau and 
a half were again assigned to each family, and on them were 


(1] Bp 
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along the bounding divisions are gourds. The fruit 
is sliced and pickled, To be presented to our great 
ancestors, That their distant descendant may have 
long life, And receive the blessing of Heaven’. 


We sacrifice (first) with clear spirits, And then 
follow with a red bull; Offering them to our an- 
cestors, (Our lord) holds the knife with tinkling 
bells, To lay open the hair of the victim, And 
takes the blood and fat’. 


Then we present, then we offer; All round the 
fragrance is diffused. Complete and brilliant is the 
sacrificial service; Grandly come our ancestors. 
They will reward (their descendant) with great 
blessing, Long life, years without end. 


Oper 7. Tue Put Tuien. 


PICTURES OF HUSBANDRY, AND SACRIFICES CONNECTED WITH IT. HAPPY 
UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE PEOPLE AND THEIR SUPERIORS. 


It is difficult to say who the ‘I’ in the piece is, but evidently he 
and the ‘distant descendant’ are different persons. I suppose 
he may have been an officer, who had charge of the farms, as we 
may call them, in the royal domain. 


~ 


Bright are those extensive fields, A tenth of 
whose produce is annually levied*. I take the old 


erected the huts in which they lived, while they were actively 
engaged in their agricultural labours, 

* Here, as in so many other places, the sovereign Power, ruling 
in the lots of men, is referred to as Heaven. 

° The fat was taken from the victim, and then burnt along 
with fragrant herbs, so as to form a cloud of incense. On the 
taking of the ‘blood,’ it is only said, that it was done to enable 
the sacrificer to announce that a proper victim had been slain. 

* This line, literally, is, ‘ Yearly are taken ten (and a) thousand ;’ 
meaning the produce of ten acres in every hundred, and of a 
thousand in every ten thousand. 


q 
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stores, And with them feed the husbandmen. From 
of old we have had good years; And now I go to 
the south-lying acres, Where some are weeding, 
and some gather the earth about the roots. The 
millets look luxuriant; And in a spacious resting- 
place, I collect and encourage the men of greater 
promise }. 

With my vessels full of bright millet, And my 
pure victim-rams, We sacrificed at the altar of the 
spirits of the land, and at (the altars of those of the 
four) quarters *. That my fields are in such good 
condition Is matter of joy to the husbandmen. 
With lutes, and with drums beating, We will invoke 
the Father of Husbandry*, And pray for sweet 
rain, To increase the produce of our millets, And 
to bless my men and their wives. 

The distant descendant comes, When their wives 
and children Are bringing food to those (at work) 
in the south-lying acres. The surveyor of the 
fields (also) comes and is glad. He takes (of the 
food) on the left and the right, And tastes whether 


1 The general rule was that the sons of husbandmen should 
continue husbandmen ; but their superior might select those among 
them in whom he saw promising abilities, and facilitate their 
advancement to the higher grade of officers. 

2 The sacrifices here mentioned were of thanksgiving at the 
end of the harvest of the preceding year. ‘The one was to 
“sovereign Earth,’ supposed to be the supreme Power in correla- 
tion with Heaven, or, possibly, to the spirits supposed to preside 
over the productive energies of the land; the other to the spirits 
presiding over the four quarters of the sky, and ruling all atmo- 
spherical influences. 

8 This was the sacrifice that had been, or was about to be, 
offered in spring to ‘the Father of Husbandry,’—probably the 
ancient mythical Ti, Shan Nang. 

Bb 2 
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it be good or not. The grain is well cultivated, all 
the acres over; Good will it be and abundant. The 
distant descendant has no displacency; The hus- 
bandmen are encouraged to diligence. 

The crops of the distant descendant Look (thick) 
as thatch, and (swelling) like a carriage-cover. His 
stacks will stand like islands and mounds. He will 
seek for thousands of granaries; He will seek for 
tens of thousands of carts. The millets, the paddy, 
and the maize Will awake the joy of the husband- 
men; (And they will say), ‘May he be rewarded 
with great happiness, With myriads of years, life 
without end!’ 


Ope 8. THe TA Tuien. 
FURTHER PICTURES OF HUSBANDRY, AND SACRIFICES CONNECTED WITH IT. 


Large are the fields, and various is the work to be 
done. Having selected the seed, and looked after 
the implements, So that all preparations have been 
made for our labour, We take our sharp plough- 
shares, And commence on the south-lying acres. 
We sow all the kinds of grain, Which grow up 
straight and large. So that the wish of the distant 
descendant is satisfied. 

It ears and the fruit lies soft in its sheath; It 
hardens and is of good quality; There is no woll’s- 
tail grass nor darnel. We remove the insects that 
eat the heart and the leaf, And those that eat the 
roots and the joints, So that they shall not hurt 
the young plants of our fields. May the spirit, the 
Father of Husbandry?, Lay hold of them, and put 
them in the blazing fire! 


* The ancient Shan Nang, as in the preceding ode. 
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The clouds form in dense masses, And the rain 
comes down slowly. May it first rain on our public 
fields', And then come to our private1! Yonder 
shall be young grain unreaped, And here some 
bundles ungathered; Yonder shall be handfuls left 
on the ground, And here ears untouched :—For 
the benefit of the widow 2. 

The distant descendant will come, When their 
wives and children Are bringing food to those 
(at work) on the south-lying acres. The surveyor 
of the fields (also) will come and be glad. They 
will come and offer pure sacrifices to (the spirits 
of the four) quarters, With their victims red and 
black *, With their preparations of millet :—Thus 
offering, thus sacrificing, Thus increasing our bright 


happiness. 


The Seventh Decade, or that of Sang H1. 


Ove 1, Stanza 1. Tue Sanco Hi. 


THE KING, ENTERTAINING THE CHIEF AMONG THE FEUDAL PRINCES, 
EXPRESSES HIS ADMIRATION OF THEM, AND GOOD WISHES FOR THEM. 


They flit about, the greenbeaks*, With their 


1 These are two famous lines, continually quoted as showing the 
loyal attachment of the people to their superiors in those ancient 
times. 

2 Compare the legislation of Moses, in connexion with the har- 
vest, for the benefit of the poor, in Deuteronomy xxiv. 19-22. 

8 They would not sacrifice to these spirits all at once, or all 
in one place, but in the several quarters as they went along on 
their progress through the domain. For each quarter the colour 
of the victim was different. A red victim was offered to the spirit 
of the south, and a black to that of the north. 

* The greenbeaks appeared in the second ode of the fifth 
decade. The bird had many names, and a beautiful plumage, 
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variegated wings. To be rejoiced in are these 
princes! May they receive the blessing of Heaven"! 


Ope 6, Stanzas 1 anp 2. THe Pin xin xa) YEN. 


AGAINST DRUNKENNESS. DRINKING ACCORDING TO RULE AT ARCHERY 
CONTESTS AND THE SEASONAL SACRIFICES, AND DRINKING TO 
EXCESS. : 


There are good grounds for referring the authorship of this piece 
to duke WA of Wei (s. c. 812 to 758), who played an important 
part in the kingdom, during the affairs which terminated in 
the death of king Y@, and the removal of the capital from 
Hao to Lo, The piece, we may suppose, is descriptive of 
things as they were at the court of king Yf. 

When the guests first approach the mats?, They 
take their places on the left and the right in an 
orderly manner. The dishes of bamboo and wood 
are arranged in rows, With the sauces and kernels 
displayed in them. The spirits are mild and good, 
And they drink, all equally reverent. The bells and 
drums are properly arranged *, And they raise their 
pledge-cups with order and ease*. (Then) the great 


made use of here to compliment the princes on the elegance of 
their manners, and perhaps also the splendour of their equipages. 
The bird is here called the ‘mulberry Hf,’ because it appeared 
when the mulberry tree was coming into leaf. 

* This line is to be understood, with A Hsf, as a prayer of 
the king to Heaven for his lords. 

» The mats were spread on the floor, and also the viands of the 
feast. Chairs and tables were not used in that early time. 

* The archery took place in the open court, beneath the hall or 
raised apartment, where the entertainment was given. Near the 
steps leading up to the hall was the regular place for the bells and 
drums, but it was necessary now to remove them more on one side, 
to leave the ground clear for the archers, 

* The host first presented a cup to the guest, which the latter 
drank, and then he returned a cup to the host. After this pre- 
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target is set up; The bows and arrows are made 
ready for the shooting. The archers are arranged 
in classes; ‘ Show your skill in shooting,’ (it is said 
by one). ‘I shall hit that mark’ (is the response), 
‘And pray you to drink the cup 

The dancers move with their flutes to the notes 
of the organ and drum, While all the instruments 
perform in harmony. All this is done to please 
the meritorious ancestors, Along with the observ- 
ance of all ceremonies. When all the ceremonies 
have been fully performed, Grandly and fully, 
(The personators of the dead say), ‘We confer on 
you great blessings, And may your descendants 
also be happy!’ These are happy and delighted, 
And each of them exerts his ability. A guest? 
draws the spirits; An attendant enters again with 
a cup, And fills it—the cup of rest®. Thus are 
performed your seasonal ceremonies *. 


liminary ceremony, the company all drank to one another,—‘ took 
up their cups,’ as it is here expressed. 

1 Each defeated archer was obliged to drink a large cup of 
spirits as a penalty, 

* This guest was, it is supposed, the eldest of all the scions of 
the royal House present on the occasion. At this point, he pre- 
sented a cup to the chief among the personators of the ancestors, 
and received one in return. He then proceeded to draw more 
spirits from one of the vases of supply, and an attendant came in 
and filled other cups,—we may suppose for all the other person- 
ators. ‘This was called ‘the cup of repose or comfort ;’ and the 
sacrifice was thus concluded,—in all sobriety and decency. 

8 The three stanzas that follow this, graphically descriptive of the 
drunken revel, are said to belong to the feast of the royal relatives 
that followed the conclusion of the sacrificial service, and is called 
‘the second blessing’ in the sixth ode of the preceding decade. 
This opinion probably is correct ; but as the piece does not itself 
say so, and because of the absence from the text of religious senti- 
ments, I have not given the stanzas here. 
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The Eighth Decade, or that of Po Hwa. 
Ope 5, STANZAS 1 AND 2. ’ Tue Po Hwa. 


THE QUEEN OF KING yO COMPLAINS OF BEING DEGRADED AND 
FORSAKEN, 


The fibres from the white-flowered rush Are 
bound with the white grass'. This man’s sending 
me away makes me dwell solitary. 

The light and brilliant clouds Bedew the rush 
and the grass®. The way of Heaven is hard and 
difficult ?;—-This man does not conform (to good 
principle). 


* The stalks of the rush were tied with the grass in bundles, in 
order to be steeped ;—an operation which ladies in those days might 
be supposed to be familiar with. The two lines suggest the idea 
of the close connexion between the two plants, and the necessa- 
riness of the one to the other ;—as it should be between husband 
and wife. 

* The clouds bestowed their dewy influence on the plants, while 
her husband neglected the speaker. 

® «The way of Heaven’ is equivalent to our ‘The course of 
Providence.’ The lady’s words are, literally, ‘ The steps of Heaven.’ 
She makes but a feeble wail; but in Chinese opinion discharges 
thereby, all the better, the duty of a wife. 
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THE MAJOR ODES OF THE KINGDOM. 


PIECES AND STANZAS ILLUSTRATING THE RELIGIOUS 
VIEWS AND PRACTICES OF THE WRITERS AND 
THEIR TIMES. 


The First Decade, or that of Wan Wang. 
OvE 1. THe WAn Wane. 


CELEBRATING KING WAN, DEAD AND ALIVE, AS THE FOUNDER OF THE 
DYNASTY OF KAU, SHOWING HOW HIS VIRTUES DREW TO HIM THE 
FAVOURING REGARD OF HEAVEN OR GOD, AND MADE HIM A BRIGHT 
PATTERN TO HIS DESCENDANTS AND THEIR MINISTERS. 


The composition of this and the other pieces of this decade is 
attributed to the duke of au, king Wan’s son, and was intended 
by him for the benefit of his nephew, the young king A/ang. 
Wan, it must be borne in mind, was never actually king of 
China. He laid the foundations of the kingly power, which was 
established by his son king Wf, and consolidated by the duke 
of Kau. The title of king was given to him and to others by 
the duke, according to the view of filial piety, that has been 
referred to on p. 299. 


King Wa&n is on high. Oh! bright is he in 
heaven. Although Au was an old country, The 


(favouring) appointment lighted on it recently’. 
‘Tllustrious was the House of Adu, And the 


1 The family of Au, according to its traditions, was very ancient, 
but it did not occupy the territory of Adu, from which it subse- 
quently took its name, till B.c. 1326; and it was not till the time 
of Wan (z.c. 1231 to 1135) that the divine purpose concerning 
its supremacy in the kingdom was fully manifested, 
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appointment of God came at the proper season. 
King Wan ascends and descends On the left and 
the right of God}. 


Full of earnest activity was king Wan, And his 
fame is without end. The gifts (of God) to Aau 
Extend to the descendants of king Wan, In the 
direct line and the collateral branches for a hundred 
generations”. All the officers of Kau Shall (also) 
be illustrious from age to age. 


They shall be illustrious from age to age, Zeal- 
ously and reverently pursuing their plans. Admir- 
able are the many officers, Born in this royal 
kingdom. The royal kingdom is able to produce 
them, The supporters of (the House of) Adu. 
Numerous is the array of officers, And by them 
king Wan enjoys his repose. 

Profound was king Wan; Oh! continuous and 
bright was his feeling of reverence. Great is the 
appointment of Heaven! There were the descend- 
ants of (the sovereigns of) Shang *—The descendants 
of the sovereigns of Shang Were in number more 


* According to Ad Hsi, the first and last two lines of this 
stanza are to be taken of the spirit of Wan in heaven. Attempts 
have been made to explain them otherwise, or rather to explain 
them away, But language could not more expressly intimate the 
existence of a supreme personal God, and the continued existence 
of the human spirit. 

* The text, literally, is, ‘The root and the branches :’ the root 
(and stem) denoting the eldest sons, by the recognised queen, suc- 
ceeding to the throne; and the branches, the other sons by the 
queen and concubines. The former would grow up directly from 
the root; and the latter, the chief nobles of the kingdom, would 
constitute the branches of the great Kau tree. 

* The Shang or Yin dynasty of kings superseded by Kau. 
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than hundreds of thousands. But when God gave 
the command, They became subject to Au. 


They became subject to Kau, (For) the appoint- 
ment of Heaven is not unchangeable. The officers 
of Yin, admirable and alert, Assist at the liba- 
tions in our capital‘. They assist at those 
libations, Always wearing the hatchet-figures on 
their lower garments and their peculiar cap®%. 
O ye loyal ministers of the king, Ever think 
of your ancestor! 


Ever think of your ancestor, Cultivating your 
virtue, Always seeking to accord with the will 
(of Heaven) :—So shall you be seeking for much 
happiness, Before Yin lost the multitudes, (Its 
kings) were the correlates of God*. Look to Yin 
asa beacon; The great appointment is not easily 
preserved. 

The appointment is not easily (preserved) :—Do 
not cause your own extinction. Display and make 
bright your righteousness and fame, And look 
at (the fate of) Yin in the light of Heaven. The 


doings of high Heaven Have neither sound’ nor 


1 These officers of Yin would be the descendants of the Yin 
kings and of their principal nobles, scions likewise of the Yin stock. 
They would assist, at the court of Aau, at the services in the an- 
cestral temple, which began with a libation of fragrant spirits to 
bring down the spirits of the departed. 

2 These, differing from the dress worn by the representatives 
of the ruling House, were still worn by the officers of Yin or Shang, 
by way of honour, and also by way of warning. 

3 There was God in heaven hating none, desiring the good of 
all the people; there were the sovereigns on earth, God’s vicegerents, 
maintained by him so long as they carried out in their government 
his purpose of good. 
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smell?. Take your pattern from king Wan, And 
the myriad regions will repose confidence in you. 


Opnr>2.. “Tur TA’ Mine: 


HOW THE APPOINTMENT OF HEAVEN OR GOD CAME FROM HIS FATHER 
TO KING WAN, AND DESCENDED TO HIS SON, KING wi, WHO OVER- 
THREW THE DYNASTY OF SHANG BY HIS VICTORY AT MU ; CELE- 
BRATING ALSO THE MOTHER AND WIFE OF KING WAN. 


The illustration of illustrious (virtue) is required 
below, And the dread majesty isonhigh?, Heaven 
is not readily to be relied on; It is not easy to be 
king. Yin’s rightful heir to the heavenly seat Was 
not permitted to possess the kingdom. 


Zan, the second of the princesses of Ath*®, From 


(the domain of) Yin-shang, Came to be married 
to (the prince of) Aau, And became his wife in his 


1 These two lines are quoted in the last paragraph of the 
Doctrine of the Mean, as representing the ideal of perfect virtue. 
They are indicative of Power, operating silently, and not to be 
perceived by the senses, but resistless in its operations. 

2 «The first two lines, says the commentator Yen 3/an, ‘ con- 
tain a general sentiment, expressing the principle that governs the 
relation between Heaven and men. According to line 1, the good 
or evil of a ruler cannot be concealed; according to 2, Heaven, in 
giving its favour or taking it away, acts with strict decision. When 
below there is the illustrious illustration (of virtue), that reaches 
up on high. When above there is the awful majesty, that exer- 
cises a survey below. The relation between Heaven and men 
ought to excite our awe.’ 

* The state of Xih must have been somewhere in the royal domain 
of Yin. Its lords had the surname of Zan, and the second daughter 
of the House became the wife of Ai of Kau. She is called in the 
eighth line Thai-zin, by which name she is still famous in China. 
‘She commenced,’ it is said, ‘the instruction of her child when he 
was still in her womb, looking on no improper sight, listening to 
no licentious sound, uttering no word of pride.’ . 
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capital. Both she and king Ai Were entirely 
virtuous. (Then) Thai-zin became pregnant, And 
gave birth to our king Wan. 


This king Wan, Watchfully and reverently, With 
entire intelligence served God, And so secured the 
great blessing. His virtue was without deflection; 
And in consequence he received (the allegiance of) 
the states from all quarters. 


Heaven surveyed this lower world; And _ its 
appointment lighted (on king Wa4n). In his early 
years, It made for him a mate!;—On the north 
of the Hsia, On the banks of the Wei. When 
king Wan would marry, There was the lady in 
a large state”. 


In a large state was the lady, Like a fair 
denizen of heaven. The ceremonies determined 
the auspiciousness (of the union)’, And in person 
Re met her on the Wei. Over it he made a 
bridge of boats; The glory (of the occasion) was 
illustrious. 

The favouring appointment was from Heaven, 
Giving the throne to our king Wan, In the capital 
of Kau. The lady-successor was from Hsin, Its 
eldest daughter, who came to marry him. She was 
blessed to give birth to king Wai, Who was pre- 
served, and helped, and received (also) the appoint- 


1 Heaven is here represented as arranging for the fulfilment of 
its purposes beforehand. 

2 The name of the state was Hsin, and it must have been near 
the Hsia and the Wei, somewhere in the south-east of the present 
Shen-hsi. 

8 «The ceremonies’ would be various; first of all, divination by 
means of the tortoise-shell. 


\ 
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ment, And in accordance with it smote the great 
Shang. 

The troops of Yin-shang Were collected like a 
forest, And marshalled in the wilderness of Ma. 
We rose (to the crisis); ‘God is with you,’ (said 
Shang-fi to the king), ‘Have no doubts in your 
heart?!’ 

The wilderness of Ma spread out extensive ; 
Bright shone the chariots of sandal; The teams 
of bays, black-maned and white-bellied, galloped 
along; The Grand-Master Shang-fa Was like an 
eagle on the wing, Assisting king Wt, Who at 
one onset smote the great Shang. That morning's 
encounter was followed by a clear, bright (day). 


Ope 3. Tue MIen. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS AND SUBSEQUENT GROWTH OF THE HOUSE OF KAU 
IN KAU. ITS REMOVAL FROM PIN UNDER THAN-FO, WITH ITS FIRST 
SETTLEMENT IN KAU, WITH THE PLACE THEN GIVEN TO THE BUILDING 
OF THE ANCESTRAL TEMPLE, AND THE ALTAR TO THE SPIRITS OF THE 
LAND. CONSOLIDATION OF ITS FORTUNES BY KING WAN. 


‘The ancient duke Than-ffi’ was the grandfather of king Wan, 
and was canonized by the duke of Aau as ‘king Thai.’ As 
mentioned in a note on p. 316, he was the first of his family to 
settle in Aau, removing there from Pin, the site of their earlier 
settlement, ‘the country about the A/ii and the KAi,’ 


In long trains ever increasing grow the gourds ”. 
When (our) people first sprang, From the country 
about the AZii and the AZi?, The ancient duke 


* See the account of the battle of M@ in the third Book of the 
fifth Part of the Sh. Shang-ff was one of Wt’s principal leaders 
and counsellors, his ‘Grand-Master Shang-fi’ in the next stanza. 

* As a gourd grows and extends, with a vast development of its 
tendrils and leaves, so had the House of Au increased. 

* These were two rivers in the territory of Pin, which name still 
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Than-fi Made for them kiln-like huts and caves, 
Ere they had yet any houses !. 


The ancient duke Than-ffi Came in the morning, 
galloping his horses, Along the banks of the western 
rivers, To the foot of mount A#i?; And there he 
and the lady Aiang*® Came and together looked 
out for a site. 


The plain of Aau looked beautiful and rich, 
With its violets, and sowthistles (sweet) as dump- 
lings. There he began by consulting (with his 
followers); There he singed the tortoise-shell, (and 
divined). The responses were there to stay and 
then; And they proceeded there to build 4. 

He encouraged the people, and settled them; 
Here on the left, there on the right. He divided 
the ground, and subdivided it; He dug the ditches ; 
he defined the acres. From the east to the west, 
There was nothing which he did not take in hand °. 


remains in the small department of Pin Hau, in Shen-hsi. The 
Khii flows into the Lo, and the X/Ai into the Wei. 

1 According to this ode then, up to the time of Than-ff, the 
Kau people had only had the dwellings here described; but this 
is not easily reconciled with other accounts, or even with other 
stanzas of this piece. 

2 See a graphic account of the circumstances in which this 
migration took place, in the fifteenth chapter of the second Part 
of the first Book of Mencius, very much to the honour of the 
ancient duke. 

8 This lady is known as Thai-4iang, the worthy predecessor of 
Thai-zan. 

4 This stanza has reference to the choice—by council and 
divination—of a site for what should be the chief town of the 
new settlement. 

’ This stanza describes the general arrangements for the 
occupancy and cultivation of the plain of Hau, and the distribution 
of the people over it. 
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He called his Superintendent of Works; He 
called his Minister of Instruction; And charged 
them with the rearing of the houses. With the 
line they made everything straight; They bound 
the frame-boards tight, so that they should rise 
regularly: Uprose the ancestral temple in its 
solemn grandeur’. 

Crowds brought the earth in baskets; They 
threw it with shouts into the frames; They beat 
it with responsive blows. They pared the walls 
repeatedly, till they sounded strong. Five thou- 
sand cubits of them arose together, So that the 
roll of the great drums did not overpower (the 
noise of the builders) %. 


They reared the outer gate (of the palace), Which 
rose in lofty state. They set up the gate of au- 
dience, Whichrose severe and exact. They reared 
the great altar to the spirits of the land, From 
which all great movements should proceed °, 


1 This stanza describes the preparations and processes for 
erecting the buildings of the new city. The whole took place 
under the direction of two officers, in whom we have the germ 
probably of the Six Heads of the Boards or Departments, whose 
functions are described in the Shf and the Official Book of Kau. 
The materials of the buildings were earth and lime pounded 
together in frames, as is still to be seen in many parts of the 
country. The first great building taken in hand was the ancestral 
temple. Than-fa would make a home for the spirits of his fathers, 
before he made one for himself. However imperfectly directed, 
the religious feeling asserted the supremacy which it ought to 
possess. 

* The bustle and order of the building all over the city is here 
graphically set forth. 

* Than-f was now at leisure to build the palace for himself, 
which appears to have been not a very large building, though the 
Chinese names of its gates are those belonging to the two which 


ee 
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Thus though he could not prevent the rage 
of his foes!, He did not let fall his own fame. 
The oaks and the buckthorns were (gradually) 
thinned, And roads for travellers were opened. 
The hordes of the Khwan disappeared, Startled 
and panting. 

(The chiefs of) Yii and Zui? were brought to an 
agreement By king W4n’s stimulating their natural 
virtue. Then, I may say, some came to him, pre- 
viously not knowing him; Some, drawn the last 
by the first; Some, drawn by his rapid suc- 
cesses; And some by his defence (of the weak) 
from insult. 


were peculiar to the palaces of the kings of Au in the subsequent 
times of the dynasty. Outside the palace were the altars appro- 
priate to the spirits of the four quarters of the land, the ‘great’ 
or royal altar being peculiar to the kings, though the one built by 
Than-fa' is here so named. All great undertakings, and such as 
required the co-operation of all the people, were preceded by a 
solemn sacrifice at this altar. 

1 Referring to Than-fa’s relations with the wild hordes, described 
by Mencius, and which obliged him to leave Pin. As the new 
settlement in Aau grew, they did not dare to trouble it. 

4 The poet passes on here to the time of king Wan. The story of 
the chiefs of Yii and Zui (two states on the east of the Ho) is this :— 
They had a quarrel about a strip of territory, to which each of them 
laid claim. Going to lay their dispute before the lord of au, as soon 
as they entered his territory, they saw the ploughers readily yielding 
the furrow, and travellers yielding the path, while men and women 
avoided one another on the road, and old people had no burdens 
to carry. At his court, they beheld the officers of each inferior 
grade giving place to those above them. They became ashamed 
of their own quarrel, agreed to let the disputed ground be an open 
territory, and withdrew without presuming to appear before Wan. 
When this affair was noised abroad, more than forty states, it 
is said, tendered their submission to X4u. 
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Ope 4, Stanzas 1 anp 2. THe Yi Puo. 


IN PRAISE OF KING WAN, CELEBRATING:HIS INFLUENCE, DIGNITY IN THE 
TEMPLE SERVICES, ACTIVITY, AND CAPACITY TO RULE. 


Abundant is the growth of the buckthorn and 
shrubby trees, Supplying firewood; yea, stores of 
it. Elegant and dignified was our prince and king ; 
On the left and the right they hastened to him. 

Elegant and dignified was our prince and king; 
On his left and his right they bore their half 
mace (libation-cups)?:—They bore them with solemn 
gravity, As beseemed such eminent officers, 


Ope’. 6. Tar Hanr ie 


IN PRAISE OF THE VIRTUE OF KING WAN, BLESSED BY HIS ANCESTORS, 
AND RAISED TO THE HIGHEST DIGNITY WITHOUT SEEKING OF HIS 
OWN. 

Look at the foot of the Han*, How abundantly 
grow the hazel and arrow-thorn*. Easy and self- 
possessed was our prince, In his pursuit of dignity 
(still) easy and self-possessed. : 


Massive is that libation-cup of jade, With the 


* It is difficult to trace the connexion between these allusive 
lines and the rest of the piece. 

* Here we have the lord of au in his ancestral temple, assisted 
by his ministers or great officers in pouring out the libations to the 
spirits of the departed. The libation-cup was fitted with a handle 
of jade, that used by the king having a complete k wei, the obelisk- 
like symbol of rank, while the cups used by a minister had for a 
handle only half a kwei. 

* Where mount Han was cannot now be determined. 

* As the foot of the hill was favourable to vegetable growth, 


so were king Wan’s natural qualities to his distinction and 
advancement. 
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yellow liquid sparkling in it!, Easy and self-pos- 
sessed was our prince, The fit recipient of blessing 
and dignity. 

The hawk flies up to heaven, The fishes leap 
in the deep*. Easy and self-possessed was our 
prince :—Did he not exert an influence on men? 

His clear spirits were in the vessels; His red 


bull was ready*;—To offer, to sacrifice, To increase 
his bright happiness. 


Thick grow the oaks and the buckthorn, Which 
the people use for fuel*+. Easy and self-possessed 
was our prince, Cheered and encouraged by the 
spirits +. 

Luxuriant are the dolichos and other creepers, 
Clinging to the branches and stems. Easy and self- 


possessed was our prince, Seeking for happiness 
by no crooked ways. 


Ops 6,- Tue Sze Ar. 


THE VIRTUE OF WAN, WITH HIS FILIAL PIETY AND CONSTANT REVERENCE, 
AND THEIR WONDERFUL EFFECTS. THE EXCELLENT CHARACTER OF 
HIS MOTHER AND WIFE. 


Pure and reverent was Thai 74n°, The mother 
of king Wan. Loving was she to Kau Kiang *;— 


2 As a cup of such quality was the proper receptacle for the 
yellow, herb-flavoured spirits, so was the character of Wan such 
that all blessing must accrue to him. 

2 It is the nature of the hawk to fly and of fishes to swim, and so 
there went out an influence from W4n unconsciously to himself. 

8 Red, we have seen, was the proper colour for victims in the 
ancestral temple of Kau. 

* As it was natural for the people to take the wood and use it, 
so it was natural for the spirits of his ancestors, and spiritual 
beings generally, to bless king Wan. 

5 Thai Zan is celebrated, above, in the second ode. 

6 Kau Kiang is ‘the lady Kiang’ of ode 3, the wife of Than-fa or 

CAG 
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A wife becoming the House of Kau. Thai Sze t 


inherited her excellent fame, And from her came 
a hundred sons’. : 

He conformed to the example of his ancestors, 
And their spirits had no occasion for complaint. 
Their spirits had no occasion for dissatisfaction ; 
And his example acted on his wife, Extended to 
his brethren, And was felt by all the clans and 
states. 

Full of harmony was he in his palace; Full of 
reverence in the ancestral temple. Unseen (by 
men), he still felt that he was under inspection *: 
Unweariedly he maintained his virtue. 


Though he could not prevent (some) great calami- 
ties, His brightness and magnanimity were without 
stain. Without previous instruction he did what 
was right; Without admonition he went on (in the 
path of goodness). 


So, grown up men became virtuous (through him), 
And young men made (constant) attainments. (Our) 
ancient prince never felt weariness, And from him 
were the fame and eminence of his officers. 


king Thai, who came with him from Pin. She is here called Kau, 
as having married the lord of A@u. 

* Thai Sze, the wife of Wan, we are told in ode 2, was from the 
state of Hsin. ‘The surname Sze shows that its lords must have 
been descended from the Great Yii. 

* We are not to suppose that Thai Sze had herself a hundred 
sons. She had ten, and her freedom from jealousy so encouraged 
the fruitfulness of the harem, that all the sons born in it are 
ascribed to her. 

* Where there was no human eye to observe him, Wan still 
felt that he was open to the observation of spiritual beings. 
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Ove 7. Tue Hwanc ff. 


SHOWING THE RISE OF THE HOUSE OF XAU TO THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 
KINGDOM THROUGH THE FAVOUR OF GOD. THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
KINGS THAI AND Af, AND ESPECIALLY OF KING WAN. 

Great is God, Beholding this lower world in 
majesty. He surveyed the four quarters (of the 
kingdom), Seeking for some one to give establish- 
ment to the people. Those two earlier dynasties ! 
Had failed to satisfy him with their government ; 
So, throughout the various states, He sought and 
_considered For one on whom he might confer the 
rule. Hating all the great states, He turned his 
kind regards on the west, And there gave a settle- 
ment (to king Thai). 

(King Thai) raised up and removed The dead 
trunks and the fallen trees. He dressed and regu- 
lated The bushy clumps and the (tangled) rows. 
He opened up and cleared The tamarisk trees and 
the stave trees. He hewed and thinned The moun- 
tain mulberry trees. God having brought about 
the removal thither of this intelligent ruler, The 
Kwan hordes fled away”. Heaven had raised up 
a helpmeet for him, And the appointment he had 
received was made sure. 

God surveyed the hills, Where the oaks and the 
buckthorn were thinned, And paths made through 
the firs and cypresses. God, who had raised the 


1 Those of Hsia and Shang. 

2 The same as ‘the hordes of the Khwan’ in ode 3. Mr. T. W. 
Kingsmill says that ‘Kwan’ here should be ‘Chun,’ and charges 
the transliteration Kwan with error (Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for April, 1878). He had not consulted his dictionary for 
the proper pronunciation of the Chinese character. 
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state, raised up a proper ruler! for it,—From the 
time of Thdi-po and king Ai (this was done)’. 
Now this king Ki In his heart was full of brotherly 
duty. Full of duty to his elder brother, He gave 
himself the more to promote the prosperity (of the 
country), And secured to him the glory (of his act) ®. 
He accepted his dignity and did not lose it, And 
(ere long his family) possessed the whole kingdom. 
This king Ki Was gifted by God with the power 
of judgment, So that the fame of his virtue silently 
grew. His virtue was highly intelligent,—-Highly 
intelligent, and of rare discrimination ; Able to lead, 
able to rule, To rule over this great country ; 
Rendering a cordial submission, effecting a cordial 
union *. When (the sway) came to king Wan, His 


1 King Wan is ‘the proper ruler’ intended here, and the next 
line intimates that this\ was determined before there was any 
likelihood of his becoming the ruler even of the territory of Aau ;— 
another instance of the foreseeing providence ascribed to God. 
Thai-po was the eldest son of king Thai, and king A? was, 
perhaps, only the third. The succession ought to have come to 
Thai-po; but he, seeing the sage virtues of Khang (afterwards 
king Wa&n), the son of Ad, and seeing also that king Thai was 
anxious that this boy should ultimately become ruler of Kau, 
voluntarily withdrew from au altogether, and left the state to 
AY and his son. See the remark of Confucius on Thai-po’s 
conduct, in the Analects, VIII, i. 

* The lines from six to ten speak of king A? in his relation to 
his elder brother. He accepted Thai-po’s act without any failure 
of his own duty to him, and by his own improvement of it, made 
his brother more glorious through it. His feeling of brotherly 
duty was simply the natural instinct of his heart. Having accepted 
the act, it only made him the more anxious to promote the good 
of the state, and thus he made his brother more glorious by show- 
ing what advantages accrued from his resignation and withdrawal 
from Adu 


ped.bis ihe refers to Ai’s maintenance of his own loyal duty 
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virtue left nothing to be dissatisfied with, He re- 
ceived the blessing of God, And it was extended 
to his descendants. 

God said to king Wan?, ‘Be not like those who 
reject this and cling to that; Be not like those who 
are ruled by their likings and desires;’ So he grandly 
ascended before others to the height (of virtue). The 
people of Mi* were disobedient, Daring to oppose 
our great country, And invaded Yiian, marching to 
Kung*. The king rose, majestic in his wrath; He 
marshalled his troops, To stop the invading foes ; 
To consolidate the prosperity of Kau; To meet 
the expectations of all under heaven. 

He remained quietly in the capital, But (his 
troops) went on from the borders of Yiian. They 
ascended our lofty ridges, And (the enemy) arrayed 
no forces on our hills, On our hills, small or large, 
Nor drank at our springs, Our springs or our 
pools. He then determined the finest of the plains, 
And settled on the south of AXZi*, On the banks of 


to the dynasty of Shang, and his making all the states under his 
presidency loyal also. 

1 The statement that ‘God spake to king Wan,’ repeated in 
stanza 7, vexes the Chinese critics, and they find in it simply 
an intimation that Wan’s conduct was ‘in accordance with the 
will of Heaven.’ I am not prepared to object to that view of 
the meaning; but it is plain that the writer, in giving such a form 
to his meaning, must have conceived of God as a personal Being, 
knowing men’s hearts, and able to influence them. 

2 M?¢ or Mi-hsii was a state in the present Xing-ning au, of 
Phing-liang department, Kan-sa. 

8 Yiian was a state adjacent to Mi,—the present King Kau, 
and Kung must have been a place or district in it. 

4 Wan, it appears, made now a small change in the site of his 
capital, but did not move to Fang, where he finally settled. 
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the Wei, The centre of all the states, The resort 
of the lower people. 


God said to king Wan, ‘I am pleased with your 
intelligent virtue, Not loudly proclaimed nor pour- 
trayed, Without extravagance or changeableness, 
Without consciousness of effort on your part, In 
accordance with the pattern of God.’ God said to 
king Wan, ‘Take measures against the country of 
your foes. Along with your brethren, Get ready 
your scaling ladders, And your engines of onfall 
and assault, To attack the walls of AZung? 


The engines of onfall and assault were (at first) 
gently plied, Against the walls of AZung high and 
great; Captives for the question were brought 
in, one after another; The left ears (of the slain) 
were taken leisurely?» He had sacrificed to God 
and to the Father of War*, Thus seeking to induce 


1 Khang was a state, in the present district of Hf, department 
Hsi-an, Shen-hsi. His conquest of Aung was an important 
event in the history of king Wan. He moved his capital to it, 
advancing so much farther towards the east, nearer to the domain 
of Shang. According to Sze-ma Ahien the marquis of Ahung 
had slandered the lord of Aau, who was president of the states 
of the west, to Aau-hsin, the king of Shang, and our hero was 
put in prison. His friends succeeded in effecting his deliverance 
by means of various gifts to the tyrant, and he was reinstated 
in the west with more than his former power. Three years after- 
wards he attacked the marquis of Ahung. 

* So far the siege was prosecuted slowly and, so to say, tenderly, 
Wan hoping that the enemy would be induced to surrender with- 
out great sacrifice cf life. 

* The sacrifice to God had been offered in KAu, at the com- 
mencement of the expedition ; that to the Father of War, on the 
army’s arriving at the borders of Khung. We can hardly tell who 
is intended by the Father of War. Af Hs? and others would 
require the plural ‘ Fathers,’ saying the sacrifice was to Hwang Ti 
and Ahih Ya, who are found engaged in hostilities far back in the 
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submission, And throughout the region none had 
dared to insult him. The engines of onfall and 
assault were (then) vigorously plied, Against the 
walls of Ahung very strong. He attacked it, and 
let loose all his forces; He extinguished (its sacri- 
fices)', and made an end of its existence; And 
throughout the kingdom none dared to oppose him. 


Ope 9. Tue Hsrd Wo. 


IN PRAISE OF KING wo, WALKING IN THE WAYS OF HIS FOREFATHERS, 
AND BY HIS FILIAL PIETY SECURING THE THRONE TO HIMSELF AND 
HIS POSTERITY. 

Successors tread in the steps (of their predecessors) 
in our Aau. For generations there had been wise 
kings; The three sovereigns were in heaven’; 
And king (Wa) was their worthy successor in his 
capital *, 

King (Wa) was their worthy successor in his 
capital, Rousing himself to seek for the hereditary 
virtue, Always striving to be in accordance with the 


mythical period of Chinese history. But AAih Yi appears as a 
rebel, or opposed to the One man in all the country who was then 
fit to rule. It is difficult to imagine how they could be associated, 
and sacrificed together. 

' The extinction of its sacrifices was the final act in the extinc- 
tion of a state. Any members of its ruling House who might 
survive could no longer sacrifice to their ancestors as having been 
men of princely dignity. The family was reduced to the ranks 
of the people. 

2 «The three sovereigns,’ or ‘ wise kings,’ are to be understood 
of the three celebrated in ode 7,—Thai, At, and Wan. We are 
thus obliged, with all Chinese scholars, to understand this ode 
of king Wa. The statement that ‘the three kings were in heaven’ 
is very express. 

8 The capital here is H4o, to which Wf removed in B.c. 1134, 
the year after his father’s death. It was on the east of the river 
Fang, and only about eight miles from Wan’s capital of Fang. 
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will (of Heaven); And thus he secured the con- 
fidence due to a king. 


He secured the confidence due to a king, And 
became the pattern of all below him. Ever thinking 
how to be filial, His filial mind was the model 
(which he supplied). 

Men loved him, the One man, And responded 
(to his example) with a docile virtue. Ever thinking 
how to be filial, He brilliantly continued the doings 
(of his fathers). 


Brilliantly! and his posterity, Continuing to walk 
in the steps of their forefathers, For myriads of 
years, Will receive the blessing of Heaven. 


They will receive the blessing of Heaven, And 
from the four quarters (of the kingdom) will 
felicitations come to them. For myriads of years 
Will there not be their helpers ? 


Opt 10. Tur Wan Wane vt SHANG. 


THE PRAISE OF KINGS WAN AND W0:—HOW THE FORMER DISPLAYED HIS 
MILITARY PROWESS ONLY TO SECURE THE TRANQUILLITY OF THE 
PEOPLE ; AND HOW THE LATTER, IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE RESULTS 
OF DIVINATION, ENTERED IN HIS NEW CAPITAL OF HAO, INTO THE 


SOVEREIGNTY OF THE KINGDOM WITH THE SINCERE GOOD WILL OF 
ALL THE PEOPLE. 


King Wan is famous; Yea, he is very famous. 
What he sought was the repose (of the people) ; 
What he saw was the completion (of his work). A 
sovereign true was king Wan! 

King W4n received the appointment (from Hea- 
ven), And achieved his martial success. Having 
overthrown Aung! He fixed his (capital) city in 
Fang’. A sovereign true was king Wan! 


’ As related in ode 7. 
* Fang had, probably, been the capital of Khung, and Wan 
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He repaired the walls along the (old) moat. His 
establishing himself in Fang was according to (the 
pattern of his forefathers), It was not that he was 
in haste to gratify his wishes ;—It was to show the 
filial duty that had come down to him. A sovereign 
true was the royal prince! 

His royal merit was brightly displayed By those 
walls of Fang. There were collected (the sympathies 
of the people of) the four quarters, Who regarded 
the royal prince as their protector. A sovereign 
true was the royal prince! 

The Fang-water flowed on to the east (of the 
city), Through the meritorious labour of Yui. There 
were collected (the sympathies of the people of) the 
four quarters, Who would have the great king as 
their ruler. A sovereign true was the great king?! 

In the capital of Hao he built his hall with its 
circlet of water’. From the west to the east, From 
the south to the north, There was not a thought 
but did him homage. A sovereign true was the 
great king! 

He examined and divined, did the king, About 
settling in the capital of Hao. The tortoise-shell 
decided the site*, And king Wt completed the 


city. A sovereign true was king Wt! 


removed to it, simply making the necessary repairs and alterations. 
This explains how we find nothing about the divinations which 
should have preceded so important a step as the founding of 
a new capital. 

1 The writer has passed on to WG, who did actually become 
king. 

2 See on the third of the Praise Odes of La in Part IV. 

8 HAo was built by Wa, and hence we have the account of his 
divining about the site and the undertaking. 
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By the Fang-water grows the white millet *;— 
Did not king Wa show wisdom in his employ- 
ment of officers? He would leave his plans to his 
descendants, And secure conifort and support to 
his son. A sovereign true was king Wa! 


The Second Decade, or that of Shang Min. 


Ope 1. Tue SHAnG Min. 


THE LEGEND OF HAU-xK1I:—HIS CONCEPTION ; HIS BIRTH; THE PERILS 
OF HIS INFANCY; HIS BOYISH HABITS OF AGRICULTURE ; HIS SUBSE- 
QUENT METHODS AND TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE; HIS FOUNDING 
OF CERTAIN SACRIFICES ; AND THE HONOURS OF SACRIFICE PAID TO 
HIM BY THE HOUSE OF KAU. 


Of Hau-At there is some notice on the tenth ode of the first 
decade of the Sacrificial Odes of Kau. To him the kings of 
au traced their lineage. Of Kiang Yiian, his mother, our 
knowledge is very scanty. It is said that she was a daughter 
of the House of Thai, which traced its lineage up to Shan-nung 
in prehistoric times. From the first stanza of this piece it 
appears that she was married, and had been so for some time 
without having any child. But who her husband was it is 
impossible to say with certainty. As the Aau surname was A%, 
he must have been one of the descendants of Hwang Ti. 


The first birth of (our) people? Was from Kiang 


Yiian. How did she give birth to (our) people? 
She had presented a pure offering and sacrificed 8, 


* “The white millet,’ a valuable species, grown near the Fang, 
suggests to the writer the idea of all the men of ability whom Wa 
collected around him. 

* Our ‘people’ is of course the people of Kau. The whole 
piece is about the individual from whom the House of Kau sprang, 
of which were the kings of the dynasty so called. 

* To whom Kiang Yiian sacrificed and prayed we are not told, 
but I receive the impression that it was to God,—see the next 


stanza,—and that she did so all alone with the special object which 
is mentioned. 
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That her childlessness might be taken away. She 
then trod on a toe-print made by God, and was 
moved', In the large place where she rested. She 
became pregnant; she dwelt retired; She gave 
birth to, and nourished (a son), Who was Hau-Ai. 

When she had fulfilled her months, Her first- 
born son (came forth) like a lamb. There was no 
bursting, nor rending, No injury, no hurt; Show- 
ing how wonderful he would be. Did not God give 
her the comfort? Had he not accepted her pure 
offering and sacrifice, So that thus easily she 
brought forth her son? 

He was placed in a narrow lane, But the sheep 
and oxen protected him with loving care?. He was 
placed in a wide forest, Where he was met with by 
the wood-cutters. He was placed on the cold ice, 
And a bird screened and supported him with its 
wings. When the bird went away, Hdau-éi began 
to wail. His cry was long and loud, So that his 
voice filled the whole way ”. 


1 The ‘ toe-print made by God’ has occasioned much speculation 
of the critics. We may simply draw the conclusion that the poet 
meant to have his readers believe with him that the conception of 
his hero was supernatural. We saw in the third of the Sacrificial 
Odes of Shang that there was also a legend assigning a preeter- 
natural birth to the father of the House of Shang. 

2 It does not appear from the ode who exposed? the infant to 
these various perils; nor did Chinese tradition ever fashion any 
story on the subject. Mao makes the exposure to have been made 
by Kiang Yiian’s husband, dissatisfied with what had taken place ; 
Kang, by the mother herself, to show the more the wonderful 
character of her child. Readers will compare the accounts with 
the Roman legends about Romulus and Remus, their mother and 
her father; but the two legends differ according to the different 
characters of the Chinese and Roman peoples. 
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When he was able to crawl, He looked majestic 
and intelligent. When he was able to feed himself, 
He fell to planting beans. The beans grew luxu- 
riantly; His rows of paddy shot up beautifully ; 
His hemp and wheat grew strong and close; His 
gourds yielded abundantly. 

The husbandry of HAu-Ai Proceeded on the plan 
of helping (the growth). Having cleared away the 
thick grass, He sowed the ground with the yellow 
cereals. He managed the living grain, till it was 
ready to burst; Then he used it as seed, and it 
sprang up; It grew and came into ear; It became 
strong and good; It hung down, every grain com- 
plete; And thus he was appointed lord of Thai’. 

He gave (his people) the beautiful grains ;—The 
black millet and the double-kernelled, The tall red 
and the white. They planted extensively the black 
and the double-kernelled, Which were reaped and 
stacked on the ground. They planted extensively 
the tall red and the white, Which were carried on 
their shoulders and backs, Home for the sacrifices 


which he founded 2. 


And how as to our sacrifices (continued from him) ? 


+ Hau-At's mother, we have seen, was a princess of Thai, in the 
present district of Wa-kung, A/ien Au, Shen-hsi, This may have 
led to his appointment to that principality, and the transference of 
the lordship from Aiangs to Ais. Evidently he was appointed to 
that dignity for his services in the promotion of agriculture. Still 
he has not displaced the older Shin-nung, with whom on his father’s 
side he had a connexion, as ‘the Father of Husbandry,’ 

* This is not to be understood of sacrifice in general, as if there 
had been no such thing before Hau-A?; but of the sacrifices of the 
House of A’au,—those in the ancestral temple and others,—which 
began with him as its great ancestor. 
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Some hull (the. grain); some take it from the 
mortar; Some sift it; some tread it. It is rattling 
in the dishes; It is distilled, and the steam floats 
about. We consult!; we observe the rites of puri- 
fication; We take southernwood and offer it with 
the fat; We sacrifice a ram to the spirit of the 
path?; We offer roast flesh and broiled :—And 


thus introduce the coming year *. 


We load the stands with the offerings, The stands 
both of wood and of earthenware. As soon as the 
fragrance ascends, God, well pleased, smells the 
sweet savour. Fragrant it is, and in its due season‘. 
Hau-4i founded our sacrifices, And no one, we 
presume, has given occasion for blame or regret in 
regard to them, Down to the present day. 


Ope 2. Tue Hsin WEI. 


A FESTAL ODE, CELEBRATING SOME ENTERTAINMENT GIVEN BY THE 
KING TO HIS RELATIVES, WITH THE TRIAL OF ARCHERY AFTER THE 
FEAST; CELEBRATING ESPECIALLY THE HONOUR DONE ON SUCH 
OCCASIONS TO THE AGED. 


This ode is given here, because it is commonly taken as a prelude 
to the next, Ati Hs? interprets it of the feast, given by the 


1 That is, we divine about the day, and choose the officers to 
take part in the service. 

2 A sacrifice was offered to the spirit of the road on commencing 
a journey, and we see here that it was offered also in connexion 
with the king’s going to the ancestral temple or the border altar. 

8 Tt does not appear clearly what sacrifices the poet had in view 
here. I think they must be all those in which the kings of Kau 
appeared as the principals or sacrificers. The concluding line is 
understood to intimate that the kings were not to forget that a pros- 
perous agriculture was the foundation of their prosperity. 

4 In this stanza we have the peculiar honour paid to Hau-Ai by 
his descendants at one of the great border sacrifices to God,—the 
same to which the last ode in the first decade of the Sacrificial 
Odes of KAu belongs. 
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king, at the close of the sacrifice in the ancestral temple, to the 

princes of his own surname. There are difficulties in the inter- 

pretation of the piece on this view, which, however, is to be 

preferred to any other. . 

In thick patches are those rushes, Springing by 
the way-side :—Let not the cattle and sheep trample 
them. Anon they will grow up; anon they will be 
completely formed, With their leaves soft and 
glossy!. Closely related are brethren; Let none 
be absent, let all be near. For some there are 
mats spread; For some there are given stools *. 

The mats are spread, and a second one above ; 
The stools are given, and there are plenty of ser- 
vants. (The guests) are pledged, and they pledge 
(the host) in return; He rinses the cups (and refills 
them, but the guests) put them down, Sauces and 
pickles are brought in, With roasted meat and 
broiled. Excellent provisions there are of tripe and 
palates; With singing to lutes, and with drums. 

The ornamented bows are strong, And the four 
arrows are all balanced. They discharge the arrows, 
and all hit, And the guests are arranged accord- 
ing to their skill. The ornamented bows are drawn 
to the full, And the arrows are grasped in the 
hand. ‘They go straight to the mark as if planted 


‘In the rushes growing up densely from a common root we 
have an emblem of brothers all sprung from the same ancestor; 
and in the plants developing so finely, when preserved from in- 
jury, an emblem of the happy fellowships of consanguinity, when 
nothing is allowed to interfere with mutual confidence and good 
feeling. 

* In a previous note I have said that chairs and tables had not 
come into use in those early times. Guests sat and feasts were 
spread on mats on the floor; for the aged, however, stools were 
placed on which they could lean forward. 
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in it, And the guests are arranged according to 
the humble propriety of their behaviour. 


The distant descendant presides over the feast ; 
His sweet spirits are strong. He fills their cups 
from a large vase, And prays for the hoary old 
(among his guests):—That with hoary age and 
wrinkled back, They may lead on one another (to 
virtue), and support one another (in it); That so 
their old age may be blessed, And their bright 
happiness ever increased. 


Opt 3. Tue A? 3vt. 


RESPONSIVE TO THE LAST :—THE UNCLES AND BRETHREN OF THE KING 
EXPRESS THEIR SENSE OF HIS KINDNESS, AND THEIR WISHES FOR HIS 
HAPPINESS, MOSTLY IN THE WORDS IN WHICH THE PERSONATORS OF 
THE DEPARTED ANCESTORS HAD CONVEYED THEIR SATISFACTION 
WITH THE SACRIFICE OFFERED TO THEM, AND PROMISED TO HIM 
THEIR BLESSING. 


You have made us drink to the full of your spirits ; 
You have satiated us with your kindness. May you 
enjoy, O our lord, myriads of years! May your 
bright happiness (ever) be increased ! 

You have made us drink to the full of your spirits ; 
Your viands were set out before us. May you enjoy, 
O our lord, myriads of years! May your bright 
intelligence ever be increased! 

May your bright intelligence become perfect, 
High and brilliant, leading to a good end! That 
good end has (now) its beginning :—The personators 
of your ancestors announced it in their blessing. 

What was their announcement? ‘(The offerings) 
in your dishes of bamboo and wood are clean and 


(1] Pa 
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fine. Your friends!, assisting in the service, Have 
done their part with reverent demeanour. 


‘Your reverent demeanour was altogether what 
the occasion required; And also that of your filial 
son2. For such filial piety, continued without ceasing, 
There will ever be conferred blessings upon you.’ 


What will the blessings be? ‘That along the 
passages of your palace, You shall move for ten 
thousand years, And there will be granted to you 
for ever dignity and posterity.’ 


How as to your posterity? ‘ Heaven invests you 
with your dignity; Yea, for ten thousand years, 
The bright appointment is attached (to your line). 


How is it attached? ‘There is given you a 
heroic wife. There is given you a heroic wife, And 
from her shall come the (line of) descendants.’ 


Ope 4. -Tue Ho f. 


AN ODE APPROPRIATE TO THE FEAST GIVEN TO THE PERSONATORS OF 


THE DEPARTED, ON THE DAY AFTER THE SACRIFICE IN THE ANCES- 
TRAL TEMPLE. 


This supplementary sacrifice on the day after the principal service 
in the temple appeared in the ninth Book of the fourth Part of 
the Shfi; and of the feast after it to the personators of the dead 
I have spoken on p. 301. 


The wild-ducks and widgeons are on the King *: 


* That is, the guests, visitors, and officers of the court. 

? Towards the end of the sacrificial service, the eldest son of 
the king joined in pledging the representatives of their ancestors. 

* The Xing is an affluent of the Wei, not far from Ws capital 
of Hio. The birds, feeling at home in its waters, on its sands, &c., 
serve to introduce the parties feasted, in a situation where they 
might relax from the gravity of the preceding day, and be happy. 
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The personators of your ancestors feast and are 
happy. Your spirits are clear; Your viands are 
fragrant. The personators of your ancestors feast 
and drink ;—Their happiness and dignity are made 
complete. 


The wild-ducks and widgeons are on the sand; 
The personators of the dead enjoy the feast, their 
appropriate tribute. Your spirits are abundant; 
Your viands are good. The personators of your 
ancestors feast and drink ;—Happiness and dignity 
lend them their aids. 


The wild-ducks and widgeons are on the islets; 
The personators of your ancestors feast and enjoy 
themselves. Your spirits are strained; Your viands 
are in slices. The personators of your ancestors 
feast and drink ;—Happiness and dignity descend 
on them. 


The wild-ducks and widgeons are where the 
waters meet; The personators of your ancestors 
feast and are honoured. The feast is spread in the 
ancestral temple, The place where happiness and 
dignity descend. The personators of your ancestors 
feast and drink ;—Their happiness and dignity are 
at the highest point. 

The wild-ducks and widgeons are in the gorge; 
The personators of your ancestors rest, full of 
complacency. ‘The fine spirits are delicious; Your 
meat, roast and broiled, is fragrant. ‘The personators 
of your ancestors feast and drink ;—No troubles will 
be theirs after this. 


p-d 2 
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Ope 5, Stanza 1. Tue AtA Lo. 


IN PRAISE OF SOME KING, WHOSE VIRTUE SECURED TO HIM THE 
FAVOUR OF HEAVEN. 


Perhaps the response of the feasted personators of the ancestors. 


Of our admirable, amiable sovereign Most illus- 
trious is the excellent virtue. He orders rightly 
the people, orders rightly the officers, And receives 
his dignity from Heaven, Which protects and helps 
him, and (confirms) his appointment, By repeated 
acts of renewal from heaven. 


Ope 8 Tue Kxian A. 


ADDRESSED, PROBABLY. BY THE DUKE OF SHAO TO KING KHANG, DESIRING 
FOR HIM LONG PROSPERITY, AND CONGRATULATING HIM, IN ORDER 
TO ADMONISH HIM, ON THE HAPPINESS OF HIS PEOPLE, THE NUMBER 
OF HIS ADMIRABLE OFFICERS, AND THE AUSPICIOUS OMEN ARISING 
FROM THE APPEARANCE OF THE PHENIX. 


The duke of Shao was the famous Shih, who appears in the fifth 
and other Books of the fifth Part of the Sha, the colleague of the 
duke of A’Au in the early days of the Aau dynasty. This piece 
may have been composed by him, but there is no evidence in it 
that it was so. The assigning it to him rests entirely on the 
authority of the preface. The language, -however, is that in 
which an old statesman of that time might express his com- 
placency in his young sovereign. 

Into the recesses of the large mound Came the 
wind, whirling from the south. There was (our) 
happy, courteous sovereign, Rambling and singing ; 
And I took occasion to give forth my notes. 

‘Full of spirits you ramble; Full of satisfaction 
you rest. O happy and courteous sovereign, May 
you fulfil your years, And end them like your 
ancestors | 


‘Your territory is great and glorious, And per- 
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fectly secure. O happy and courteous sovereign, 
May you fulfil your years, As the host of all the 
spirits 1! 

‘You have received the appointment long acknow- 
ledged, With peace around your happiness and 
dignity. O happy and courteous sovereign, May 
you fulfil your years, With pure happiness your 
constant possession ! 


“You have helpers and supporters, Men of filial 
piety and of virtue, To lead you on, and act as 
wings to you, (So that), O happy and courteous 
sovereign, You are a pattern to the four quarters 
(of the kingdom). 

‘Full of dignity and majesty (are they), Like a 


1 ‘Host of the hundred—i.e., of all—the spirits’ is one of the 
tiles of the sovereign of China. It was and is his prerogative to 
offer the great ‘border sacrifices’ to Heaven and Earth, or, as Con- 
fucius explains them, to God, and to the spirits of his ancestors in 
his ancestral temple ; and in his progresses (now neglected), among 
the states, to the spirits of the hills and rivers throughout the king- 
dom. Every feudal prince could only sacrifice to the hills and 
streams within his own territory. Under the changed conditions of 
the government of China, the sacrificial ritual of the emperor still 
retains the substance of whatever belonged to the sovereigns in 
this respect from the earliest dynasties. On the text here, Khung 
Ying-t4 of the Thang dynasty said, ‘He who possesses all under the 
sky, sacrifices to all the spirits, and thus he is the host of them all.’ 
Kt Hs? said on it, ‘And always be the host of (the spirits of) 
Heaven and Earth, of the hills and rivers, and of the departed.’ 
The term ‘host’ does not imply any superiority of rank on the 
part of the entertainer. In the greatest sacrifices the emperor 
acknowledges himself as ‘the servant or subject of Heaven.’ See 
the prayer of the first of the present Manchau line of emperors, in 
announcing that he had ascended the throne, at the altar of Heaven 
and Earth, in 1644, as translated by the Rev. Dr. Edkins in the 
chapter on Imperial Worship, in the recent edition of his ‘Religion 
in China,’ 
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jade-mace (in its purity), The subject of praise, the 
contemplation of hope. O happy and courteous 
sovereign, (Through them) the four quarters (of 
the kingdom) are guided by you. 


‘The male and female phoenix fly about?, Their 
wings rustling, While they settle in their proper 
resting-place. Many are your admirable officers, 
O king, Ready to be employed by you, Loving 
you, the Son of Heaven. 


‘The male and female phoenix fly about, Their 
wings rustling, As they soarup to heaven. Many 
are your admirable officers, O king, Waiting for 
your commands, And loving the multitudes of the 
people. 


‘The male and female phoenix give out their 
notes, On that lofty ridge. The dryandras grow, 
On those eastern slopes. They grow luxuriantly ; 
And harmoniously the notes resound. 


* The phoenix (so the creature has been named) is a fabulous 
bird, ‘the chief of the 360 classes of the winged tribes.’ It is 
mentioned in the fourth Book of the second Part of the Sha, as 
appearing in the courtyard of Shun; and the appearance of a 
pair of them has always been understood to denote a sage on the 
throne and prosperity in the country. Even Confucius (Analects, 
IX, viii) could not express his hopelessness about his own times 
more strongly than by saying that ‘the phoenix did not make its 
appearance.’ He was himself also called ‘a phoenix,’ in derision, by 
one of the recluses of his time (Analects, XVIII, v). The type of 
the bird was, perhaps, the Argus pheasant, but the descriptions 
of it are of a monstrous creature, having ‘a fowl’s head, a swallow’s 
chin, a serpent’s neck, a fish’s tail,’ &c. It only lights on the 
dryandra cordifolia, of which tree also many marvellous 
stories are related. The poet is not to be understood as saying 
that the phoenix actually appeared; but that the king was sage 
and his government prosperous, as if it had appeared. 
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“Your chariots, O sovereign, Are numerous, 
many. Your horses, O sovereign, Are well trained 
and fleet. I have made my few verses, In pro- 
longation of your song.’ 


Ope 9, Stanza‘1. Tue Min LAo. 


IN A TIME OF DISORDER AND SUFFERING, SOME OFFICER OF DISTINC- 
TION CALLS ON HIS FELLOWS TO JOIN WITH HIM TO EFFECT A 
REFORMATION IN THE CAPITAL, AND PUT AWAY THE PARTIES WHO 
WERE THE CAUSE OF THE PREVAILING MISERY. 


With the Ahiian A, what are called the ‘correct’ odes of Part III, 
or those belonging to a period of good government, and the 
composition of which is ascribed mainly to the duke of Ku, 
come to an end; and those that follow are the ‘ changed’ Major 
Odes of the Kingdom, or those belonging to a degenerate period, 
commencing with this. Some among them, however, are equal 
to any of the former class. The Min Lao has been assigned to 
duke Mfi of Sho, a descendant of duke Khang, the Shih of the 
Shf, the reputed author of the A/iian A, and was directed 
against king Li, B.c, 878 to 828. 


The people indeed are heavily burdened, But 
perhaps a little relief may be got for them. Let 
us cherish this centre of the kingdom, To secure 
the repose of the four quarters of it. Let us give 
no indulgence to the wily and obsequious, In order 
to make the unconscientious careful, And to repress 
robbers and oppressors, Who have no fear of the 
clear will (of Heaven)!. Then let us show kindness 
to those who are distant, And help those who are 
near,—Thus establishing (the throne of) our king. 


«The clear will,’ according to Afi Hsi, is ‘the clear appointment 
of Heayen;’ according to Afi Kung-fien, ‘correct principle.’ 
They both mean the law of human duty, as gathered from the 
nature of man’s moral constitution conferred by Heaven. 
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Ope 10. THE Pan. 


AN OFFICER OF EXPERIENCE MOURNS OVER THE PREVAILING MISERY ,; 
COMPLAINS OF THE WANT OF SYMPATHY WITH HIM SHOWN BY OTHER 
OFFICERS ; ADMONISHES THEM, AND SETS FORTH THE DUTY REQUIRED 
OF THEM, ESPECIALLY IN THE ANGRY MOOD IN WHICH IT MIGHT SEEM 
THAT HEAVEN WAS. 


This piece, like the last, is assigned to the time of king Li. 


God has reversed (his usual course of procedure)', 
And the lower people are full of distress. The 
words which you utter are not right; The plans 
which you form are not far-reaching. As there are 
not sages, you think you have no guidance ;—You 
have no real sincerity. (Thus) your plans do not 
reach far, And I therefore strongly admonish you. 


Heaven is now sending down calamities ;— Do not 
be so complacent. Heaven is now producing such 
movements;—Do not be so indifferent. If your 
words were harmonious, The people would become 
united. If your words were gentle and kind, The 
people would be settled. 


Though my duties are different from yours, Iam 
your fellow-servant. I come to advise with you, 
And you hear me with contemptuous indifference. 
My words are about the (present urgent) affairs ;— 
Do not think them matter for laughter. The ancients 


had a saying :—‘Consult the gatherers of grass 
and firewood *,’ 


* The proof of God’s having reversed his usual course of pro- 
cedure was to be found in the universal misery of the people, 
whose good He was understood to desire, and for the securing of 
which government by righteous kings was maintained by him. 

* If ancient worthies thought that persons in such mean employ- 
ments were to be consulted, surely the advice of the writer deserved 
to be taken into account by his comrades. 
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Heaven is now exercising oppression ;—Do not in 
such a way make a mock of things. An old man, 
(I speak) with entire sincerity ; But you, my juniors, 
are full of pride. It is not that my words are those 
of age, But you make a joke of what is sad. But 
the troubles will multiply like flames, Till they 
are beyond help or remedy, 


Heaven is now displaying its anger ;—Do not be 
either boastful or flattering, Utterly departing from 
all propriety of demeanour, Till good men are 
reduced to personators of the dead?. The people 
now sigh and groan, And we dare not examine 
(into the causes of their trouble). The ruin and 
disorder are exhausting all their means of living, 
And we show no kindness to our multitudes. 


Heaven enlightens the people?, As the bamboo 
flute responds to the earthen whistle; As two half- 
maces form a whole one; As you take a thing, 
and bring it away in your hand, Bringing it away, 
without any more ado. The enlightenment of the 
people is very easy. They have (now) many per- 
versities ;—Do not you set up your perversity 
before them. 

Good men are a fence; The multitudes of the 
people are a wall; Great states are screens; Great 
families are buttresses; The cherishing of virtue 


1 During all the time of the sacrifice, the personators of the dead 
said not a word, but only ate and drank. To the semblance of 
them good men were now reduced. 

2 The meaning is, that Heaven has so attuned the mind to virtue, 
that, if good example were set before the people, they would cer- 
tainly and readily follow it. This is illustrated by various instances 
of things, in which the one succeeded the other freely and as if 
necessarily ; so that government by virtue was really very easy. 
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secures repose; The circle of (the king’s) relatives 
is a fortified wall. We must not let the fortified 
wall get destroyed; We must not let (the king) 
be solitary and consumed with terrors. 


Revere the anger of Heaven, And presume not 
to make sport or be idle. Revere the changing 
moods of Heaven, And presume not to drive about 
(at your pleasure). Great Heaven is intelligent, 
And is with you in all your goings. Great Heaven 
is clear-seeing, And is with you in your wanderings 
and indulgences. 


The Third Decade, or that of Tang. 


Oprsl, ase DANG: 


WARNINGS, SUPPOSED TO BE ADDRESSED TO KING "2, ON THE ISSUES 
OF THE COURSE WHICH HE WAS PURSUING, SHOWING THAT THE 
MISERIES OF THE TIME AND THE IMMINENT DANGER OF RUIN WERE 


TO BE ATTRIBUTED, NOT TO HEAYEN, BUT TO HIMSELF AND HIS 
MINISTERS. 


This ode, like the ninth of the second decade, is attributed to duke 
Mfi of Shao. The structure of the piece is peculiar, for, after 
the first stanza, we have king Wan introduced delivering a series 
of warnings to Aau-hsin, the last king of the Shang dynasty. 
They are put into Wan’s mouth, in the hope that Li, if, indeed, 
he was the monarch whom the writer had in view, would 
transfer the figure of Adu-hsin to himself, and alter his course 
so as to avoid a similar ruin. 


How vast is God, The ruler of men below! How 
arrayed in terrors is God, With many things irre- 
gular in his ordinations. Heaven gave birth to 
the multitudes of the people, But the nature it 
confers is not to be depended on. All are (good) 
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at first, But few prove themselves to be so at 
the last?. 

King Wan said, ‘Alas! Alas! you sovereign 
of Shang, That you should have such violently 
oppressive ministers, That you should have such 
extortionate exactors, That you should have them 
in offices, That you should have them in the conduct 
of affairs! ‘‘ Heaven made them with their insolent 
dispositions ;” But it is you who employ them, and 
give them strength.’ 

King Wan said, ‘Alas! Alas! you (sovereign 
of) Yin-shang, You ought to employ such as are 
good, But (you employ instead) violent oppressors, 
who cause many dissatisfactions. They respond 
to you with baseless stories, And (thus) robbers 
and thieves are in your court. Hence come oaths 
and curses, Without limit, without end.’ 

King Wan said, ‘Alas! Alas! you (sovereign of) 
Yin-shang, You show a strong fierce will in the 
centre of the kingdom, And consider the con- 
tracting of enmities a proof of virtue. All-unintelli- 
gent are you of your (proper) virtue, And so you 
have no (good) men behind you, nor by your side. 
Without any intelligence of your (proper) virtue, 
You have no (good) intimate adviser or minister.’ 

King Wan said, ‘Alas! Alas! you (sovereign of) 
Yin-shang, It is not Heaven that flushes your face 
with spirits, So that you follow what is evil and 
imitate it. You go wrong in all your conduct ; You 
make no distinction between the light and the 


‘ The meaning seems to be that, whatever miseries might pre- 
vail, and be ignorantly ascribed to God, they were in reality owing 
to men’s neglect of the law of Heaven inscribed on their hearts. 
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darkness; But amid clamour and shouting, You 
turn the day into night?’ | 

King Wan said, ‘Alas! Alas! you (sovereign of) 
Yin-shang, (All round you) is like the noise of 
cicadas, Or like the bubbling of boiling soup. 
Affairs, great and small, are approaching to ruin, 
And still you (and your creatures) go on in this 
course. Indignation is rife against you here in the 
Middle Kingdom, And extends to the demon 
regions ®*,’ 

King W&n said, ‘Alas! Alas! you (sovereign of) 
Yin-shang, It is not God that has caused this evil 
time, But it arises from Yin’s not using the old 
(ways). Although you have not old experienced 
men, There are still the ancient statutes and laws. 
But you will not listen to them, And so your great 
appointment is being overthrown.’ 

King Wan said, ‘Alas! Alas! you (sovereign of) 
Shang, People have a saying, ‘“ When a tree falls 
utterly, While its branches and leaves are yet un- 
injured, It must first have been uprooted.” The 
beacon of Yin is not far distant ;—It is in the age 
of the (last) sovereign of Hsia.’ 


' We speak of ‘turning night into day.’ The tyrant of Shang 
turned day into night. Excesses, generally committed in darkness, 
were by him done openly. 

* These ‘demon regions’ are understood to mean the seat of 
the Turkic tribes to the north of China, known from the earliest 
times by various names—‘ The hill Zung,’ ‘the northern Lt,’ ‘the 
Hsien-yun,’ &c. Towards the beginning of our era, they were 
called Hsiung-nfi, from which, perhaps, came the name Huns; 
and some centuries later, Tha-4iieh (Thuh-Aiieh), from which 
came Turk. We are told in the Yi, under the diagram A?-Ai, 
that Kao 3ung (zB. c. 1324-1266) conducted an expedition against 
the demon regions, and in three years subdued them. 
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Ong: 2, “Tar? Yi: 


CONTAINING VARIOUS COUNSELS WHICH DUKE WU OF WEI MADE TO 
ADMONISH HIMSELF, WHEN HE WAS OVER HIS NINETIETH YEAR ; 
ESPECIALLY ON THE DUTY OF A RULER TO BE CAREFUL OF HIS 
OUTWARD DEMEANOUR, FEELING THAT HE IS EVER UNDER THE IN- 
SPECTION OF SPIRITUAL BEINGS, AND TO RECEIVE WITH DOCILITY 
INSTRUCTIONS DELIVERED TO HIM. 


The sixth ode in the seventh decade of the Minor Odes of the 
Kingdom is attributed to the same duke of Wei as this; and 
the two bear traces of having proceeded from the same writer. 
The external authorities for assigning this piece to duke Wa 
are the statement of the preface and an article in the ‘ Narratives 
of the States,’ a work already referred to as belonging to the 
period of the Aau dynasty. That article relates how Wt, at 
the age of ninety-five, insisted on all his ministers and officers 
being instant, in season and out of season, to admonish him on 
his conduct, and that ‘he made the warnings in the I to admonish 
himself.’ The I is understood to be only another name for this 
Yi. Thus the speaker throughout the piece is Wa, and ‘the 
young son,’ whom he sometimes addresses, is himself also. The 
conception of the writer in taking such a method to admonish 
himself, and give forth the lessons of his long life, is very 
remarkable; and the execution of it is successful. 


Outward demeanour, cautious and grave, Is an 
indication of the (inward) virtue. People have the 
saying, ‘There is no wise man who is not (also) 
stupid. The stupidity of the ordinary man Is 
determined by his (natural) defects. The stupidity 
of the wise man Is from his doing violence (to 
his proper character). 

What is most powerful is the being the man’ ;— 


1 Wa writes as the marquis of Wei, the ruler of a state; but 
what he says is susceptible of universal application. In every 
smaller sphere, and in the largest, ‘ being the man,’ displaying,’ 
that is, the proper qualities of humanity, will be appreciated and 


felt. 
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In all quarters (of the state) men are influenced by 
it. To an upright virtuous conduct All in the four 
quarters of the state render obedient homage. With 
great counsels and determinate orders, With far- 
reaching plans and timely announcements, And with 
reverent care of his outward demeanour, One will 
become the pattern of the people. 

As for the circumstances of the present time, 
You are bent on error and confusion in your govern- 
ment. Your virtue is subverted; You are besotted 
by drink?, Although you thus pursue nothing but 
pleasure, How is it you do not think of your rela- 
tion to the past, And do not widely study the 
former kings, That you might hold fast their wise 
laws? 

Shall not those whom great Heaven does not 
approve of, Surely as the waters flow from a spring, 
Sink down together in ruin? Rise early and go 
to bed late, Sprinkle and sweep your courtyard ;— 
So as to be a pattern to the people ®. Have in good 
order your chariots and horses, Your bows and 
arrows, and (other) weapons of war ;—To be pre- 
pared for warlike action, To keep at a distance 
(the hordes of) the south. 


Perfect what concerns your officers and people; 


* Han Ying (who has-been mentioned in the Introduction) says 
that Wa made the sixth ode of the seventh decade of the former 
Part against drunkenness, when he was repenting of his own giving 
way to that vice. His mention of the habit here, at the age of 
ninety-five, must be understood as a warning to other rulers. 

* Line 3 describes things important to the cultivation of one’s 
self; and line 4, things important to the regulation of one’s family. 
They may seem unimportant, it is said, as compared with the 
defence of the state, spoken of in the last four lines of the stanza ; 
but the ruler ought not to neglect them. 
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Be careful of your duties as a prince (of the king- 
dom). To be prepared for unforeseen dangers, Be 
cautious of what you say; Be reverentially careful 
of your outward behaviour; In all things be mild 
and correct. A flaw ina mace of white jade May 
be ground away; But fora flaw in speech Nothing 
can be done. 


Do not speak lightly ; your words are your own}. 
Do not say, ‘ This is of little importance; No one 
can hold my tongue for me.’ Words are not to be 
cast away. Every word finds its answer; Every 
good deed has its recompense. If you are gracious 
among your friends, And to the people, as if they 
were your children, Your descendants will continue 
in unbroken line, And all the people will surely 
be obedient to you. 

Looked at in friendly intercourse with superior 
men, You make your countenance harmonious and 
mild; Anxious not to do anything wrong. Looked 
at in your chamber, You ought to be equally free 
from shame before the light which shines in. Do 
not say, ‘ This place is not public; No one can see 
me here. The approaches of spiritual beings 
Cannot be calculated beforehand; But the more 
should they not be slighted *. 


1 And therefore every one is himself responsible for his words. 

2 K@ Hs? says that from the fourth line this stanza only speaks of 
the constant care there should be in watching over one’s thoughts; 
but in saying so, he overlooks the consideration by which such 
watchful care is enforced. Compare what is said of king Wan in 
the third stanza of the sixth ode of the first decade. King Wan 
and duke Wa were both influenced by the consideration that their 
inmost thoughts, even when ‘unseen by men,’ were open to the 
inspection of spiritual beings. 
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O prince, let your practice of virtue Be en- 
tirely good and admirable. Watch well over your 
behaviour, And allow nothing wrong in your 
demeanour. Committing no excess, doing nothing 
injurious, There are few who will not in such a 
case take you for their pattern. When one throws 
to mea peach, I return to hima plum’. To look 
for horns on a young ram_ Will only weary you, 
my son ?, 

The tough and elastic wood Can be fitted with 
the silken string*. The mild and respectful man 
Possesses the foundation of virtue. There is a 
wise man ;—I tell him good words, And he yields 
to them the practice of docile virtue. There is a 
stupid man;—He says on the contrary that my 
words are not true:—So different are people’s 
minds. 

Oh! my son, When you did not know what was 
good, and what was not good, Not only did I lead 
you by the hand, But I showed the difference 
between them by appealing to instances. Not (only) 
did I charge you face to face, But I held you by 
the ear*. And still perhaps you do not know, 
Although you have held a son in your arms. _ If 
people be not self-sufficient, Who comes to a late 
maturity after early instruction ? 


Great Heaven is very intelligent, And I pass 


* That is, every deed, in fact, meets with its recompense. 

* See the conclusion of duke Wi’s ode against drunkenness. 
Horns grow as the young ram grows. Effects must not be 
expected where there have not been the conditions from which 
they naturally spring. 

* Such wood is the proper material for a bow. 

* That is, to secure your attention. 
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my life without pleasure. When I see you so dark 
and stupid, My heart is full of pain. I taught you 
with assiduous repetition, And you listened to 
me with contempt. You would not consider me 
as your teacher, But regarded me as trouble- 
some. Still perhaps you do not know;—But you 
are very old. 


Oh! my son, I have told you the old ways. Hear 
and follow my counsels :—Then shall you have no 
cause for great regret. Heaven is now inflicting 
calamities, And is destroying the state. My illus- 
trations are not taken from things remote :—Great 
Heaven makes no mistakes. If you go on to dete- 
riorate in your virtue, You will bring the people to 
great distress. 


Ope 3, Stanzas 1, 2, 3, 4, anp 7. Tue Sane ZAv. 


THE WRITER MOURNS OVER THE MISERY AND DISORDER OF THE TIMES, 
WITH A VIEW TO REPREHEND THE MISGOVERNMENT OF KING ile 
APPEALING ALSO TO HEAVEN TO HAVE COMPASSION. 


King Lf is not mentioned by name in the piece, but the second 
line of stanza 7 can only be explained of him. He was driven 
from the throne, in consequence of his misgovernment, in B.c. 842, 
and only saved his life by flying to Aih, a place in the present 
Ho X4u, department Phing-yang, Shan-hsi, where he remained 
till his death in B.c. 828. The government in the meantime was 
carried on by the dukes of Shao and Xu, whose administration, 
called the period of ‘Mutual Harmony,’ forms an important 
chronological era in Chinese history. On the authority of 
a reference in the 30 Kwan, the piece is ascribed to an earl 
of Zui. 


Luxuriant is that young mulberry tree, And 
beneath it wide is the shade; But they will pluck 
its leaves till it is quite destroyed’. The distress 


1 These three lines are metaphorical of the once flourishing 
kingdom, which was now brought to the verge of ruin. 
[1] Ee 
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inflicted on these (multitudes of the) people, Is an 
unceasing sorrow to my heart; My commiseration 
fills (my breast), O thou bright and great Heaven, 


Shouldest thou not have compassion on us ? 


The four steeds (gallop about), eager and strong’ ; 
The tortoise-and-serpent and the falcon banners fly 
about. Disorder grows, and no peace can be secured. 
Every state is being ruined; There are no black 
heads among the people?. Everything is reduced 
to ashes by calamity. Oh! alas! Thedoom of the 
kingdom hurries on. 

There is nothing to arrest the doom of the king- 
dom; Heaven does not nourish us. There is no 
place in which to stop securely; There is no place 
to which to go. Superior men are the bonds (of the 
social state), Allowing no love of strife in their 
hearts. Who reared the steps of the dissatisfaction‘, 
Which has reached the present distress ? 

The grief of my heart is extreme, And I dwell 
on (the condition of) our land. I was born at an 
unhappy time, To meet with the severe anger of 
Heaven. From the west to the east, There is no 
quiet place of abiding. Many are the distresses I 
meet with; Very urgent is the trouble on our 
borders, 


Heaven is sending down death and disorder, And 


* That is, the war-chariots, each drawn by its team of four 
horses. 

* The young and able-bodied of the people were slain or absent 
on distant expeditions, and only old and gray-headed men were to 
be seen. 

* Intimating that no such men were now to be found in office. 


* Meaning the king by his misgovernment and employment of 
bad men. 
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has put an end to our king. It is (now) sending 
down those devourers of the grain, So that the 
husbandry is all in evil case. Alas for our middle 
states?! All is in peril and going to ruin. I have 
no strength (to do anything), And think of (the 
Power in) the azure vault. 


Ope 4. Tue Yun Han. 


KING HSUAN, ON OCCASION OF A GREAT DROUGHT, EXPOSTULATES WITH 
GOD AND ALL THE SPIRITS, WHO MIGHT BE EXPECTED TO HELP HIM 
AND HIS PEOPLE; ASKS THEM WHEREFORE THEY WERE CONTENDING 
WITH HIM; AND DETAILS THE MEASURES. HE HAD TAKEN, AND WAS 
STILL TAKING, FOR THE REMOVAL OF THE CALAMITY. 


King Hsiian does not occur by name in the ode, though the remark- 
able prayer which it relates is ascribed to a king in stanzar. All 
critics have admitted the statement of the Preface that the piece 
was made, in admiration of king Hsiian, by Zang Shfi, a great 
officer, we may presume, of the court. The standard chronology 
places the commencement of the drought in B.c. 822, the sixth 
year of Hsiian’s reign. How long it continued we cannot tell. 


Bright was the milky way, Shining and revolving 
in the sky. The king said, ‘Oh! What crime is 
chargeable on us now, That Heaven (thus) sends 
down death and disorder? Famine comes again 
and again, ‘There is no spirit I have not sacrificed 
to?; There is no victim I have grudged; Our 


1 We must translate here in the plural, ‘the middle states’ mean- 
ing all the states subject to the sovereign of Kau. 

2 In the Official Book of X4u, among the duties of the Minister 
of Instruction, or, as Biot translates the title, ‘the Director of the 
Multitudes, it is stated that one of the things he has to do, on 
occurrences of famine, is ‘to seek out the spirits,’ that is, as ex- 
plained by the commentators, to see that sacrifices are offered to 
all the spirits, even such as may have been discontinued. This 
rule had, no doubt, been acted on during the drought which this 


ode describes. 
he2 
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jade symbols, oblong and round, are exhausted ! ;— 
How is it that I am not heard ? 


‘The drought is excessive; Its fervours become 
more and more tormenting. I have not ceased 
offering pure sacrifices; From the border altars 
I have gone to the ancestral temple’. To the 
(Powers) above and below I have presented my 
offerings and then buried them*;—There is no 
spirit whom I have not honoured. Hau-Ai is not 
equal to the occasion; God does not come to us. 
This wasting and ruin of our country,—Would that 
it fell (only) on me! 


‘The drought is excessive, And I may not try 
to excuse myself. I am full of terror, and feel the 
peril, Like the clap of thunder or the roll. Of the 
remnant of Aau, among the black-haired people, 
There will not be half a man left; Nor will God 
from his great heaven exempt (even) me. Shall 


1 We have, in the sixth Book of the fifth Part of the Sha, an 
instance of the use of the symbols here mentioned in sacrificing to 
the spirits of departed kings. The Official Book, among the 
duties of the Minister of Religion, mentions the use of these and 
other symbols—in all six, of different shapes and colours—at the 
different sacrifices. 

> By ‘the border altars’ we are to understand the altars in the 
suburbs of the capital, where Heaven and Earth were sacrificed 
to;—the great services at the solstices, and any other seasons. 
The mention of Hau-ét in the seventh line makes us think espe- 
cially of the service in the spring, to pray for a good year, when 
Hau-A? was associated with God. ; 

* «The (Powers) above and below’ are Heaven and Earth. The 
offerings, during the progress of the service, were placed on the 
ground, or on the altars, and buried in the earth at the close of it. 
This explains what the king says in the first stanza about the 
offerings of jade being exhausted. 
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we not mingle our fears together ? (The sacrifices 
to) my ancestors will be extinguished '. 

“The drought is excessive, And it cannot be 
stopped. More fierce and fiery, It is leaving me 
no place. My end is near;—I have none to look 
up, none to look round, to. The many dukes and 
their ministers of the past? Give me no help. 
O ye parents and (nearer) ancestors*, How can 
ye bear to see me thus? 

‘The drought is excessive;—Parched are the 
hills, and the streams are dried. The demon of 
drought exercises his oppression, As if scattering 
flames and fire‘ My heart is terrified with the 
heat ;—My sorrowing heart is as if on fire. The 


* Equivalent to the extinction of the dynasty. 

* The king had sacrificed to all the early lords of Kau. ‘The 
many dukes’ may comprehend kings Thai and Ai. He had also 
sacrificed to their ministers. Compare what Pan-kang says in the 
Shi, p. 109, about his predecessors and their ministers. Some 
take ‘the many dukes, and the ministers,’ of all princes of states 
who had signalised themselves by services to the people and 
kingdom. 

® The king could hardly hope that his father, the oppressive Li, 
would in his spirit-state give him any aid; but we need only find in 
his words the expression of natural feeling. Probably it was the 
consideration of the character of Li which has made some critics 
understand by ‘parents’ and ‘ancestors’ the same individuals, 
namely, kings Wan and W4, ‘the ancestors’ of Hsiian, and who 
had truly been ‘the parents’ of the people. 

* Khung Ying-ta, from ‘the Book of Spirits and Marvels,’ gives 
the following account of ‘ the demon of drought :’—‘ In the southern 
regions there is a man, two or three cubits in height, with the 
upper part of his body bare, and his eyes in the top of his head. 
He runs with the speed of the wind, and is named Po. In what- 
ever state he appears, there ensues a great drought.’ The Book 
of Spirits and Marvels, however, as it now exists, cannot be older 
than our fourth or fifth century. 
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many dukes and their ministers of the past Do not 
hear me. O God, from thy great heaven, Grant 
me the liberty to withdraw (into retirement’). 

‘The drought is excessive ;—I struggle and fear 
to go away. How is it that I am afflicted with this 
drought? I cannot ascertain the cause of it. In 
praying for a good year I was abundantly early ®. 
I was not late (in sacrificing) to (the spirits of) 
the four quarters and of the land*. God in great 
heaven Does not consider me. Reverent to the 
intelligent spirits, I ought not to be thus the 
object of their anger. 

‘The drought is excessive ;—All is dispersion, 
and the bonds of government are relaxed. Reduced 
to extremities are the heads of departments; Full 
of distress are my chief ministers, The Master of 
the Horse, the Commander of the Guards, The 
chief Cook‘, and my attendants. There is no one 
who has not (tried to) help (the people); They 
have not refrained on the ground of being unable. 
I look up to the great heaven ;—Why am I plunged 
in this sorrow ? 


‘I look up to the great heaven, But its stars 
sparkle bright. My great officers and excellent men, 
Ye have reverently drawn near (to Heaven) with all 


* That is, to withdraw and give place to a more worthy 
sovereign. 

* This was the border sacrifice to God, when H4u-4t was 
associated with him. Some critics add a sacrifice in the first 
month of winter, for a blessing on the ensuing year, offered to 
‘the honoured ones of heaven,’—the sun, moon, and zodiacal 
constellations. 

* See note 2 on p. 371. 

* See note 1 on p. 356. 
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your powers. Death is approaching. But do not 
cast away what you have done. You are seeking 
not for me only, But to give rest to all our depart- 
ments. I look up to the great heaven ;—When 
shall I be favoured with repose ?’ 


Ope 5, Stanzas 1, 2, anp 4. Tue Sune KAo. 


CELEBRATING THE APPOINTMENT BY KING HSUAN OF A RELATIVE TO 
BE THE MARQUIS OF SHAN, AND DEFENDER OF THE SOUTHERN 
BORDER OF THE KINGDOM, WITH THE ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR 
HIS ENTERING ON HIS CHARGE. 


That the king who appears in this piece was king Hsiian is suffi- 
ciently established. He appears in it commissioning ‘his great 
uncle,’ an elder brother, that is, of his mother, to go and rule, as 
marquis of Shan, and chief or president of the states in the 
south of the kingdom, to defend the borders against the en- 
croaching hordes of the south, headed by the princes of KAA, 
whose lords had been rebellious against the middle states even 
in the time of the Shang dynasty ;—see the last of the Sacrificial 
Odes of Shang. 


Grandly lofty are the mountains, With their 
large masses reaching to the heavens. From those 
mountains was sent down a spirit, Who produced 


the birth of (the princes of) FQ and Shan’. Fd and 


1 Shin was a small marquisate, a part of what is the present 
department of Nan-yang, Ho-nan. Fa, which was also called 
Lii, was another small territory, not far from Shan. ‘The princes 
of both were Kiangs, descended from the chief minister of Yao, 
called in the first Book of the Shf, ‘the Four Mountains.’ Other 
states were ruled by his descendants, particularly the great state of 
Kh. When it is said here that a spirit was sent down from the 
great mountains, and produced the birth of (the princes of) Fa and 
Shin, we have, probably, a legendary tradition concerning the 
birth of Y4o’s minister, which was current among all his descend- 
ants; and with which we may compare the legends that have come 
under our notice about the supernatural births of the ancestors of 
the founders of the Houses of Shang and Kau. The character for 
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Shin Are the support of A4u, Screens to all 
the states, Diffusing (their influence) over the four 
quarters of the kingdom. 

Full of activity is the chief of Shan, And the 
king would employ him to continue the services (of 
his fathers), With his capital in Hsieh’, Where he 
should be a pattern to the states of the south. The 
king gave charge to the earl of Shao, To arrange 
all about the residence of the chief of Shan, Where 
he should do what was necessary for the regions of 
the south, And where his posterity might maintain 
his merit. 

Of the services of the chief of Shan The founda- 
tion was laid by the earl of Shao, Who first built 
the walls (of his city), And then completed his 
ancestral temple”. When the temple was completed, 
wide and grand, The king conferred on the chief of 
Shao Four noble steeds, With the hooks for the 
trappings of the breast-bands, glittering bright *. 


‘mountains’ in lines 1 and 3 is the same that occurs in the title of 
Yao’s minister. On the statement about the mountains sending 
down a spirit, Hwang Hsiin, a critic of the Sung dynasty, says that 
‘it is merely a personification of the poet, to show how high 
Heaven had a mind to revive the fortunes of Aau, and that we 
need not trouble ourselves about whether there was such a spirit 
or not.’ 

' Hsieh was in the present Fang Adu of the department of 
Nan-yang. 

* Compare with this the account given, in ode 3 of the first 
decade, of the settling of ‘the ancient duke Than-fQ’ in the plain 
of Kau. Here, as there, the great religious edifice, the ancestral 
temple, takes precedence of all other buildings in the new city. 

* The steeds with their equipments were tokens of the royal 
favour, usually granted on occasions of investiture. The con- 
ferring of them was followed immediately by the departure of the 
newly-invested prince to his charge. 


= 
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Ope 6, Stanzas 1 anp 7. Tue XAnc Mun. 


CELEBRATING THE VIRTUES OF KUNG SHAN-FU, WHO APPEARS TO HAVE 
BEEN ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL MINISTERS OF KING HSUAN, AND HIS 
DESPATCH TO THE EAST, TO FORTIFY THE CAPITAL OF THE STATE 
OF XHIi. 

Heaven, in giving birth to the multitudes of the 
people, To every faculty and relationship annexed 
its law. The people possess this normal nature, 
And they (consequently) love its normal virtue !. 
Heaven beheld the ruler of Kau, Brilliantly affect- 
ing it by his conduct below, And to maintain him, 
its Son, Gave birth to Kung Shan-fo ?. 


Aung Shan-fai went forth, having sacrificed to the 
spirit of the road*. His four steeds were strong ; 


1 We get an idea of the meaning which has been attached to 
these four lines from a very early time by Mencius’ quotation 
of them (VI, i, ch. 6) in support of his doctrine of the goodness of 
human nature, and the remark on the piece which he attributes 
to Confucius, that ‘the maker of it knew indeed the constitution 
(of our nature).’ Every faculty, bodily or mental, has its function 
to fulfil, and every relationship its duty to be discharged. The func- 
tion and the duty are the things which the human being has to 
observe :—the seeing clearly, for instance, with the eyes, and hearing 
distinctly with the ears; the maintenance of righteousness between 
ruler and minister, and of affection between parent and child. 
This is the ‘normal nature,’ and the ‘normal virtue’ is the nature 
fulfilling the various laws of its constitution. 

2 The connexion between these four lines and those that pre- 
cede is this:—that while Heaven produces all men with the good 
nature there described, on occasions it produces others with virtue 
and powers in a super-eminent degree. Such an occasion was 
presented by the case of king Hsiian, and therefore, to mark its 
appreciation of him, and for his help, it now produced Aung 
Shan-fa. 

8 This was a special sacrifice at the commencement of a journey, 
or of an expedition. See note 2 on p. 399. 
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His men were alert, He was always anxious lest 
he should not be equal to his commission; His 
steeds went on without stopping, To the tinkling 
of their eight bells. The king had given charge 
to Kung Shan-fa, To fortify the city there in 
the east. 


Ope 7, STANzAS 1 AND PART OF 3. THE Hawn Yt. 


CELEBRATING THE MARQUIS OF HAN :—HIS INVESTITURE, AND THE KING'S 
CHARGE TO HIM; THE GIFTS HE RECEIVED, AND THE PARTING FEAST 
AT THE COURT; HIS MARRIAGE ; THE EXCELLENCE OF HIS TERRI- 
TORY ; AND HIS SWAY OVER THE REGIONS OF THE NORTH. 


Only one line—the first of stanza 3—in this interesting piece 
serves to illustrate the religious practices of the time, and needs 
no further note than what has been given on the first line of 
stanza 7 in the preceding ode. The name of the marquisate 
of Han remains in the district of Han-’fang, department of 
Hsi-an, Shen-hsi, in which also is mount Liang. 


Very grand is the mountain of Liang, Which was 
made cultivable by Yii. Bright is the way from it, 
(Along which came) the marquis of Han to receive 
investiture. The king in person gave the charge :— 
‘Continue the services of your ancestors; Let not 
my charge to you come to nought. Be diligent early 
and late, And reverently discharge your duties :— 
So shall my appointment of you not change. Bea 
support against those princes who do not come to 
court, Thus assisting your sovereign.’ 

When the marquis of Han left the court, he 
sacrificed to the spirit of the road. He went forth, 
and lodged for the night in Ta. 
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Ope 8, Stanzas 4 aNnD 5. Tue Atanc Han. 


CELEBRATING AN EXPEDITION AGAINST THE SOUTHERN TRIBES OF THE 
HWAI, AND THE WORK DONE FOR THE KING IN THEIR COUNTRY, BY 
HU, THE EARL OF SHAO, WITH THE MANNER IN WHICH THE KING 
REWARDED HIM, AND HE RESPONDED TO THE ROYAL FAVOUR. 


Hfi was probably the same earl of Sh4o, who is mentioned in 
ode 5, as building his capital of Hsieh for the new marquis of 
Shan. The lords of Shao had been distinguished in the service 
of Kau ever since the rise of the dynasty. 

The king gave charge to Hf of Shao :—‘ You 
have everywhere made known (and carried out my 
orders). When (the kings) Wan and Wd received 
their appointment, The duke of Shao was their 
strong support. You not (only) have a regard to 
me the little child, But you try to resemble that 
duke of Shao. You have commenced and earnestly 
displayed your merit; And I will make you happy. 

‘I give you a large libation-cup of jade’, Anda 
jar of herb-flavoured spirits from the black millet *. 
I have made announcement to the Accomplished 
one*®, And confer on you hills, lands, and fields. 
In (4’4Ai-)£au shall you receive investiture, Accord- 
ing as your ancestor received his. Ht bowed with 


? See note 2 on p. 386. 

* The cup and the spirits would Be used by the earl when 
sacrificing in his ancestral temple. Compare the similar gift from 
king Khang to the duke of Kau, in the Shf, p. 194. More sub- 
stantial gifts are immediately specified. 

’ <The Accomplished one’ is understood to be king Wan (=‘ the 
Accomplished king’). He was the founder of the Aau dynasty. 
To him the kingdom had first come by the appointment and gift 
of Heaven. It was the duty therefore of his successors, in making 
grants of territory to meritorious officers, to announce them to him 
in KAi-k4u, the old territory of the family, and obtain, as it were, 
his leave for what they were doing. 
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his head to the ground (and said), ‘May the Son 
of Heaven live for ever!’ 


Ope 10, Stanzas 1, 5, 6, anD 7. THE Kan ZANG. 


THE WRITER DEPLORES, WITH AN APPEALING WAIL TO HEAVEN, THE 
MISERY AND OPPRESSION THAT PREVAILED, AND INTIMATES THAT 
THEY WERE CAUSED BY THE INTERFERENCE OF WOMEN AND EUNUCHS 
IN THE GOVERNMENT. 


The king addressed in this piece was most probably Ya. It suits 
his character and reign. 

I look up to great Heaven, But it shows us no 
kindness. Very long have we been disquieted, And 
these great calamities are sent down (upon us). 
There is nothing settled in the country; Officers 
and people are in distress. Through the insects 
from without and from within, There is no peace 
or limit (to our misery). The net of crime is not 
taken up?, And there is no peace nor cure (for 
our state). 


Why is it that Heaven is (thus) reproving (you) ? 
Why is it that Heaven is not blessing (you)? You 
neglect your great barbarian (foes), And regard 
me with hatred. You are regardless of the evil 
omens (that abound’), And your demeanour is all 
unseemly. (Good) men are going away, And the 
country is sure to go to ruin. 


Heaven is letting down its net, And many (are 
the calamities in it). (Good) men are going away, 
And my heart is sorrowful. Heaven is letting down 


* By ‘the net of crime’ we are to understand the multitude of 
penal laws, to whose doom people were exposed. In stanza 6, 
Heaven is represented as letting it down. 


* Compare ode 9 of the fourth decade in the former Part. 


4 
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its net, And soon (all will be caught in it). (Good) 
men are going away, And my heart is sad. 


Right from the spring comes the water bubbling, 
Revealing its depth. The sorrow of my heart,—Is 
it (only) of to-day? Why were these things not 
before me? Or why were they not after me? But 
mysteriously great Heaven Is able to strengthen 
anything. Do not disgrace your great ancestors :— 
This will save your posterity 1. 


Ope 11, Stanzas 1 ano 2. Tue Sudo Min. 


THE WRITER APPEALS TO HEAVEN, BEMOANING THE MISERY AND RUIN 
WHICH WERE GOING ON, AND SHOWING HOW THEY WERE DUE TO THE 
KING'S EMPLOYMENT OF MEAN AND WORTHLESS CREATURES. 

Compassionate Heaven is arrayed in angry terrors. 

- Heaven is indeed sending down ruin, Afflicting us 
with famine, So that the people are all wandering 
fugitives. In the settled regions, and on the borders, 
all is desolation. 

Heaven sends down its net of crime ;—Devour- 
ing insects, who weary and confuse men’s minds, 
Ignorant, oppressive, negligent, Breeders of con- 
fusion, utterly perverse:—These are the men 
employed. 


1 The writer in these concluding lines ventures to summon the 
~ king to repentance, and to hold out a hope that there might come 
a change in their state. He does this, believing that all things are 
possible with Heaven. 


LESSONS FROM. THE STATES. 


OpES AND STANZAS ILLUSTRATING THE RELIGIOUS 
Views AND PRACTICES OF THE WRITERS AND 
THEIR TIMES. 


Ir has been stated in the Introduction, p. 276, that the first Part 
of the Shih, called the Kwo Fang, or ‘Lessons from the 
States,’ consists of 160 pieces, descriptive of manners and 
events in several of the feudal states into which the kingdom 
of Kau was divided. Nearly all of them are short; and the 
passages illustrating the religious views and practices of their 
times are comparatively few. What passages there are, however, 
of this nature will all be found below, ‘The pieces are not 
arranged in decades, as in the Odes of the Kingdom, but in 
Books, under the names of the states in which they were 
produced. 

Although the Kwo Fang form, as usually published, the first Part 
of the Shih, nearly all of them are more recent in their origin 
than the pieces of the other Parts, They bring us face to face 
with the states of the kingdom, and the ways of their officers and 
people for several centuries of the dynasty of Aau. 


Book II. Tuer Opss or SHAo AND THE SOUTH. 


Tue Shfi and previous portions of the Shih have made us familiar 
with Shao, the name of the appanage of Shih, one of the prin- 
cipal ministers at the court of Adu in the first two reigns of the 
dynasty. The site of the city of Shao was in the present depart- 
ment of Fang-’hiang, Shen-hsi. The first possessor of it, 
along with the still more famous duke of Kau, remained at 
court, to watch over the fortunes of the new dynasty. They were 
known as ‘the highest dukes’ and ‘the two great chiefs,’ the 
duke of Aau having charge of the eastern portions of the king- 
dom, and the other of the western. The pieces in this Book are 
supposed to have been produced in Shao, and the principalities 
south of it within his jurisdiction, by the duke. 
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Ope 2. Tue Z#Ar Fan. 


CELEBRATING THE INDUSTRY AND REVERENCE OF A PRINCE'S WIFE, 
ASSISTING HIM IN SACRIFICING. 


We must suppose the ladies of a harem, in one of the states of the 
south, admiring and praising in these simple stanzas the way in 
which their mistress discharged her duties. A view of the ode 
maintained by many is that the lady gathered the southernwood, 
not to use it in sacrificing, but in the nurture of the silkworms 
under her care; but the evidence of the characters in the text is, 
on the whole, in favour of the more common view. Constant 
reference is made to the piece by Chinese moralists, to show that 
the most trivial things are accepted in sacrifice, when there are 
reverence and sincerity in the presenting of them. 

One critic asked Af Hsi whether it was conceivable that the wife 
of a prince did herself what is here related, and he replied that 
the poet said so. Another has observed that if the lady ordered 
and employed others, it was still her own doing. But that the 
lady did it herself is not incredible, when we consider the sim- 
plicity of those early times, in the twelfth century B.c. 


She gathers the white southernwood, By the 
ponds, on the islets. She employs it, In the 
business of our prince. 

She gathers the white southernwood, Along 
the streams in the valleys. She employs it, In 
the temple? of our prince. 


1 If the character here translated ‘temple’ had no other signifi- 
cation but that, there would be an end of the dispute about the 
meaning of the piece. But while we find it often used of the 
ancestral temple, it may also mean any building, especially one of 
a large and public character, such as a palace or mansion; and 
hence some contend that it should be interpreted here of ‘the silk- 
worm house.’ We are to conceive of the lady, after having 
gathered the materials for sacrificial use, then preparing them 
according to rule, and while it is yet dark on the morning of the 
sacrificial day, going with them into the temple, and setting them 
forth in their proper vessels and places, 
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With head-dress reverently rising aloft, Early, 
while yet it is night, she is in the prince’s (temple). 
In her head-dress, slowly retiring, She returns (to 


her own apartments). 


Oor,4..,-LlHE ZawAs Pan: 


CELEBRATING THE DILIGENCE AND REVERENCE OF THE YOUNG WIFE OF 
AN OFFICER, DOING HER PART IN SACRIFICIAL OFFERINGS. 


She gathers the large duckweed, By the banks 


of the stream in the southern valley. She gathers 
the pondweed, In those pools left by the floods. 


She deposits what she gathers, In her square 
baskets and round ones. She boils it, In her tripods 
and pans. 


She sets forth her preparations, Under the window 
in the ancestral chamber’. Who superintends the 
business? It is (this) reverent young lady. 


1 «The ancestral chamber’ was a room behind the temple of the 
family, dedicated specially to the ancestor of the officer whose wife 
is the subject of the piece. The princes of states were succeeded, 
as a rule, by the eldest son of the wife proper. Their sons by 
other wives were called ‘other sons.’ The eldest son by the wife 
proper of one of them became: the ‘great ancestor’ of the clan 
descended from him, and ‘the ancestral chamber’ was an apart- 
ment dedicated to him. Mao and other interpreters, going on cer- 
tain statements as to the training of daughters in the business of 
sacrificing in this apartment for three months previous to their 
marriage, contend that the lady spoken of here was not yet 
married, but was only undergoing this preparatory education. 
It is not necessary, however, to adopt this interpretation. The 


lady appears doing the same duties as the wife in the former 
piece. 
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Book III. Tur Opes or Puet. 


When king Wii overthrew the dynasty of Shang, the domain of its 
kings was divided into three portions, the northern portion being 
called Phei, the southern Yung, and the eastern Wei, the rulers 
of which last in course of time absorbed the other two. It 
is impossible to say why the old names were retained in the 
arrangement of the odes in this Part of the Shih, for it is acknow- 
ledged on all hands that the pieces in Books iii and iv, as well 
as those of Book v, are all odes of Wei. 


OpE 4. THe ZA YUeu. 


SUPPOSED TO BE THE COMPLAINT AND APPEAL OF KWANG XIANG, A 
MARCHIONESS OF WEI, AGAINST THE BAD TREATMENT SHE RECEIVED 
FROM HER HUSBAND. 


All the Chinese critics give this interpretation of the piece. Awang 
Kiang was a daughter of the house of AAi, about the middle of 
the eighth century B.c., and was married to the marquis Yang, 
known in history as ‘duke Awang,’ of Wei. She was a lady of 
admirable character, and beautiful; but her husband proved 
faithless and unkind. In this ode she makes her subdued moan, 
appealing to the sun and moon, as if they could take cognizance 
of the way in which she was treated. Possibly, however, the 
addressing those bodies may simply be an instance of proso- 
popoeia. 

O sun, O moon, Which enlighten this lower 
earth! Here is this man, Who treats me not ac- 
cording to the ancient rule. How can he get his 


mind settled ? Would he then not regard me? 

O sun, O moon, Which overshadow this lower 
earth! Here is this man, Who will not be friendly 
with me. How can he get his mind settled ? Would 
he then not respond to me? 

O sun, O moon, Which come forth from the 
east! Here is this man, With virtuous words, but 
really not good. How can he get his mind settled ? 
Would he then allow me to be forgotten ? , 


(1] rg 
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O sun, O moon, From the east that come forth! 
O father, O mother, There is no sequel to your 
nourishing of me. How can he get his mind settled ? 
Would he then respond to me contrary to all reason ? 


Ope 15, Stanza 1. Tue Per MAn. 


AN OFFICER OF WEI SETS FORTH HIS HARD LOT, THROUGH DISTRESSES 
AND THE BURDENS LAID UPON HIM, AND HIS SILENCE UNDER IT IN 
SUBMISSION TO HEAVEN. 

I go out at the north gate, With my heart full 
of sorrow. Straitened am I and poor, And no one 
takes knowledge of my distress. So it is! Heaven 
has done it!;—What then shall I say? 


Boox IV. THe Opes or YUNG. 


See the preliminary note on p. 433. 


Oph dca, PAs Ag: 


PROTEST OF A WIDOW AGAINST BEING URGED TO MARRY AGAIN, AND 
HER APPEAL TO HER MOTHER AND TO HEAVEN. 


Turs piece, it is said) was made by Kung Kiang, the widow of 
Kung-po, son of the marquis Hs? of Wei (B.c. 855-814). Kung- 
po having died an early death, her parents (who must have been 
the marquis of AA? and his wife or one of the ladies of his harem) 
wanted to force her to a second marriage, against which she 
protests. The ode was preserved, no doubt, as an example of 


* The ‘Complete Digest of Comments on the Shih’ warns its 
readers not to take ‘Heaven’ here as synonymous with Ming, 
‘what is decreed or commanded.’ The writer does not go on 
to define the precise idea which he understood the character to 
convey. This appears to be what we often mean by ‘ Providence, 
when we speak of anything permitted, rather than appointed, by 
the supreme ruling Power. 


—s” 
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what the Chinese have always considered a great virtue,—the 

refusal of a widow to marry again. 

It floats about, that boat of cypress wood, There 
in the middle of the Ho!. With his two tufts of 
hair falling over his forehead?, He was my mate ; 
And I swear that till death I will have no other. 
O mother, O Heaven’, Why will you not under- 
stand me? 


It floats about, that boat of cypress wood, There 
by the side of the Ho. With his two tufts of hair 
falling over his forehead, He was my only one; 
And I swear that till death I will not do the evil 
thing. O mother, O Heaven, Why will you not 
understand me? 


Ope 3, Stanza 2. Tue AUn-38zE A1IEH LAo. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN THE BEAUTY AND SPLENDOUR OF HSUAN KIANG 
AND HER VICIOUSNESS. 


Hsiian Kiang was a princess of K/t, who, towards the close of the 
seventh century B.c., became wife to the marquis of Wei, known 
as duke Hsiian. She was beautiful and unfortunate, but various 
things are related of her indicative of the grossest immoralities 
prevailing in the court of Wei. 


How rich and splendid Is her pheasant-figured 


1 These allusive lines, probably, indicate the speaker’s widow- 
hood, which left her like ‘a boat floating about on the water.’ 

2 Such was the mode in which the hair was kept, while a boy or 
young man’s parents were alive, parted into two tufts from the pia 
mater, and brought down as low as the eyebrows on either side 
of the forehead. 

8 MA4o thought that the lady intended her father by ‘ Heaven;’ 
while AG held that her father may have been dead, and that the 
mother is called Heaven, with reference to the kindness and pro- 
tection that she ought to show. There seems rather to be in the 
term a wild, and not very intelligent, appeal to the supreme Power 
in heaven, 

Ff 2 
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robe!! Her black hair in masses like clouds, No 
false locks does she descend to. There are her ear- 
plugs of jade, Her comb-pin of ivory, And her 
high forehead, so white. She appears like a visitant 
from heaven! She appears like a goddess *. 


Ope 6, STANzAS 1 AND 2. THE TING KIH FANG KUNG. 


CELEBRATING THE PRAISE OF DUKE WAN ;—HIS DILIGENCE, FORESIGHT, 
USE OF DIVINATION, AND OTHER QUALITIES. 


The state of Wei was reduced to extremity by an irruption of some 
northern hordes in s.c. 660, and had nearly disappeared from 
among the states of Kau. Under the marquis Wei, known in 
history as duke Wan, its fortunes revived, and he became a sort 
of second founder of the state. 


When Ting culminated (at night-fall)*, He 


began to build the palace at A#i*, Determining 


1 The lady is introduced arrayed in the gorgeous robes worn by 
the princess of a state in the ancestral temple. 

2 P. Lacharme translated these two concluding lines by ‘Tu 
primo aspectu coelos (pulchritudine), et imperatorem (majestate) 
adaequas,’ without any sanction of the Chinese critics; and more- 


over there was no Ti GiD in the sense of imperator then in 


China. The sovereigns of Aau were wang or kings. Af Hsi 
expands the lines thus:—‘ Such is the beauty of her robes and 
appearance, that beholders are struck with awe, as if she were 
a spiritual being.’ Hsii Ahien (Yiian dynasty) deals with them 
thus :—‘ With such splendour of beauty and dress, how is it that she 
is here? She has come down from heaven! She is a spiritual 
being!’ 

* Ting is the name of a small space in the heavens, embracing 
a Markab and another star of Pegasus. Its culminating at night-fall 
was the signal that the labours of husbandry were over for the 
year, and that building operations should be taken in hand. Great 
as was the urgency for the building of his new capital, duke Wan 
would not take it in hand till the proper time for such a labour 
was arrived. 

* Kha, or Khi-khid, was the new capital of Wei, in the pre- 
sent district of Ahang-w, department 340-Aau, Shan-tung, 
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its aspects by means of the sun. He built the 
palace at Ad. He planted about it hazel and 
chesnut trees, The I, the Thung, the 3ze, and the 
varnish tree. Which, when cut down, might afford 
materials for lutes. 


He ascended those old walls, And thence sur- 
veyed (the site of) A#i. He surveyed AA and 
Thang', With the lofty hills and high elevations 
about. He descended and examined the mulberry 
trees. He then divined by the tortoise-shell, and 
got a favourable response?; And thus the issue 
has been truly good. 


Book V. THE Opes or WEL 


Ir has been said on the title of Book iii, that Wei at first was the 
eastern portion of the old domain of the kings of Shang. With 
this a brother of king W4, called Khang-sh@, was invested. The 
principality was afterwards increased by the absorption of Phei 
and Yung. It came to embrace portions of the present pro- 
vinces of Aih-li, Shan-tung, and Ho-nan. It outlasted the 
dynasty of A4u itself, the last prince of Wei being reduced to 
the ranks of the people only during the dynasty of A/in. 


Ope 4, Stanzas 1 anp 2. “THE MANc. 


AN UNFORTUNATE WOMAN, WHO HAD BEEN SEDUCED INTO AN IMPROPER 
CONNEXION, NOW CAST OFF, RELATES AND BEMOANS HER SAD CASE, 


An extract is given from the pathetic history here related, because 
it shows how divination was used among the common people, 
and entered generally into the ordinary affairs of life. 


A simple-looking lad you were, Carrying cloth 


1 Thang was the name of a town, evidently not far from AAG. 
2 We have seen before how divination was resorted to on occa- 
sion of new undertakings, especially in proceeding to rear a city. 
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to exchange it for silk. (But) you came not so 
to purchase silk ;—You came to make proposals to 
me. I convoyed you through the AAi1, As far 
as Tun-Afit2, ‘It is not 1, (I said), ‘who would 
protract the time; But you have had no good go- 
between. I pray you be not angry, And let autumn 
be the time.’ 


I ascended that ruinous wall, To look towards 
Fa-kwan?; And when I saw (you) not (coming 
from) it, My tears flowed in streams. When I did 
see (you coming from) Fi-kwan, I laughed and 
I spoke. You had consulted, (you said), the tortoise- 
shell and the divining stalks, And there was nothing 
unfavourable in their response*. ‘Then come,’ (I 
said), ‘with your carriage, And I will remove with 
my goods.’ 


Book VI. . THe Onpszs oF THE RoyaL Domain. 


Kine Wan, it has been seen, had for his capital the city of Fang, 
from which his son, king Wf, moved the seat of government 
to Hao. In the time of king A#ang, a city was built by the duke 


* The AAi was a famous river of Wei. 

* Tun-&/id was a well-known place—‘the mound or height of 
Tun ’—south of the Wei. 

* Ffi-kwan must have been the place where the man lived, 
according to Ad. Rather, it must have been a pass (Fa-kwan 
may mean ‘the gate or pass of Ff’), through which he would come, 
and was visible from near the residence of the woman. 

* Ying-ta observes that the man had never divined about the 
matter, and said that he had done so only to complete the process 
of seduction. The critics dwell on the inconsistency of divination 
_ being resorted to in such a case :—‘ Divination is proper only if 

used in reference to what is right and moral.’ 
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of Kau, near the present Lo-yang, and called ‘the eastern 
capital.’ Meetings of the princes of the states assembled there ; 
but the court continued to be held at Hao till the accession of 
king Phing in B.c. 770. From that time, the kings of Kau sank 
nearly to the level of the princes of the states, and the poems 
collected in their domain were classed among the ‘Lessons of 
Manners from the States,’ though still distinguished by the 
epithet ‘royal’ prefixed to them. 


Ope 1, Stanza 1. Tue Sut Li. 


AN OFFICER DESCRIBES HIS MELANCHOLY AND REFLECTIONS ON SEEING 
THE DESOLATION OF THE OLD CAPITAL OF KAU, MAKING HIS MOAN 
TO HEAVEN BECAUSE OF IT. 


There is no specific mention of the old capital of Au in the piece, 
but the schools of Mao and At are agreed in this interpreta- 
tion, which is much more likely than any of the others that have 
been proposed. 


There was the millet with its drooping heads ; 
There was the sacrificial millet coming into blade ?. 
Slowly I moved about, In my heart all-agitated. 
Those who knew me _ Said I was sad at heart, 
Those who did not know me, Said I was seeking 
for something. O thou distant and azure Heaven?! 
By what man was this (brought about) *? 


1 That is, there where the ancestral temple and other grand 
buildings of Hao had once stood. 

2 «He cried out to Heaven,’ says Yen 3/an, ‘and told (his dis- 
tress), but he calls it distant in its azure brightness, lamenting that 
his complaint was not heard.’ This is, probably, the correct expla- 
nation of the language. The speaker would by it express his grief 
that the dynasty of Kau and its people were abandoned and un- 
cared for by Heaven. 

8 Referring to king YQ, whose reckless course had led to the 
destruction of Hao by the Zung, and in a minor degree to his 
son, king Phing, who had subsequently removed to the eastern 


capital, 
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Ope 9, StanzaS 1 anp 3. Tue TA At. 


A LADY EXCUSES HERSELF FOR NOT FLYING TO HER LOVER BY HER 
FEAR OF A SEVERE AND VIRTUOUS MAGISTRATE, AND SWEARS TO HIM 
THAT SHE IS SINCERE IN HER ATTACHMENT TO HIM. 


His great carriage rolls along, And his robes of 
rank glitter like the young sedge. Do I not think 
of you? But I am afraid of this officer, and dare 
not (fly to you). 

While living we may have to occupy different 
apartments; But, when dead, we shall share the 
same grave. If you say that I am not sincere, By 
the bright sun I swear that I am? 


. Book X. Tue Ones or THANG. 


Tue odes of Thang were really the odes of 3in, the greatest of the 
fiefs of Kau until the rise of XAin. King XhAang, in B.c. 1107, 
invested his younger brother, called Shf-yii, with the territory 
where Yao was supposed to have ruled anciently as the marquis 
of Thang, in the present department of Thdai-yiian, Shan-hsf, 
the fief retaining that ancient name. Subsequently the name of 
the state was changed to 3in, from the river Sin in the southern 
part of it. 


OnE 8; STANZA Jingles PAO yi: 


THE MEN OF SIN, CALLED OUT TO WARFARE BY THE KING'S ORDER, 
MOURN OVER THE CONSEQUENT SUFFERING OF THEIR PARENTS, AND 
LONG FOR THEIR RETURN TO THEIR ORDINARY AGRICULTURAL PUR- 
SUITS, MAKING THEIR APPEAL TO HEAVEN. 


Si-si go the feathers of the wild geese, As 


* In the ‘Complete Digest’ this oath is expanded in the fol- 
lowing way :—‘ These words are from my heart. If you think that 
they are not sincere, there is (a Power) above, like the bright sun, 
observing me ;—how should my words not be sincere?’ 
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they settle on the bushy oaks!. The king’s affairs 
must not be slackly discharged, And (so) we cannot 
plant our millets;—What will our parents have to 
rely on? O thou distant and azure Heaven?! 
When shall we be in our places again? 


Ope 11. Tue Ko SHANG. 


A WIFE MOURNS THE DEATH OF HER HUSBAND, REFUSING TO BE COM- 
FORTED, AND DECLARES THAT SHE WILL CHERISH HIS MEMORY TILL 
HER OWN DEATH. 


It is supposed that the husband whose death is bewailed in this 
piece had died in one of the military expeditions of which duke 
Hsien (B.c. 676-651) was fond. It may have been so, but there 
is nothing in the piece to make us think of duke Hsien, I give 
it a place in the volume, not because of the religious sentiment 
in it, but because of the absence of that sentiment, where we 
might expect it. The lady shows the grand virtue of a Chinese 
widow, in that she will never marry again. And her grief would 
not be assuaged. The days would all seem long summer days, 
and the nights all long winter nights; so that a hundred long 
years would seem to drag their slow course. But there is not 
any hope expressed of a re-union with her husband in another 
state. The ‘abode’ and the ‘chamber’ of which she speaks are 
to be understood of his grave; and her thoughts do not appear 
to go beyond it. 


The dolichos grows, covering the thorn trees ; 
The convolvulus spreads all over the waste*. The 


1 Trees are not the proper place for geese to rest on; and the 
attempt to do so is productive of much noise and trouble to the birds. 
The lines would seem to allude to the hardships of the soldiers’ lot, 
called from their homes to go on a distant expedition. 

2 See note 2 on ode 1 of Book vi, where Heaven is appealed to 
in the same language. 

3 These two lines are taken as allusive, the speaker being led 
by the sight of the weak plants supported by the trees, shrubs, and 
tombs, to think of her own desolate, unsupported condition. But 
they may also be taken as narrative, and descriptive of the battle- 
ground, where her husband had met his death. 
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man of my admiration is no more here ;—With 
whom can I dwell? I abide alone. 


The dolichos grows, covering the jujube trees ; 
The convolvulus spreads all over the tombs. The 
man of my admiration is no more here ;—With 
whom can I dwell? I rest alone. 


How beautiful was the pillow of horn! How 
splendid was the embroidered coverlet’! The man 
of my admiration is no more here ;—With whom can 
I dwell? Alone (1 wait for) the morning. 


Through the (long) days of summer, Through 
the (long) nights of winter (shall I be alone), Till 
the lapse of a hundred years, When I shall go 
home to his abode. 


Through the (long) nights of winter, Through 
the (long) days of summer (shall I be alone), Till 
the lapse of a hundred years, When I shall go 
home to his chamber. 


Book XI. Tur Opes or Aan. 


Tue state of X’/in took its name from its earliest principal city, in the 
present district of A#ing-shui, in Ahin Kau, Kan-st. Its chiefs 
claimed to be descended from Yi, who appears in the Shi as 
the forester of Shun, and the assistant of the great Vii in his 
labours on the flood of Yao. The history of his descendants 
is very imperfectly related till we come to a Fei-3ze, who had 
charge of the herds of horses belonging to king Hsiao (B.c. gog— 
895), and in consequence of his good services was invested with 


* These things had been ornaments of the bridal chamber; and 
as the widow thinks of them, her grief becomes more intense. 
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the small territory of A/in, as an attached state. A descendant 
of his, known as duke Hsiang, in consequence of his loyal ser- 
vices, when the capital was moved to the east in B.c. 770, was 
raised to the dignity of an earl, and took his place among the 
great feudal princes of the kingdom, receiving also a large 
portion of territory, which included the ancient capital of the 
House of Kau. In course of time K/in, as is well known, super- 
seded the dynasty of Aau, having gradually moved its capital 
more and more to the east. The people of X/in were, no doubt, 
mainly composed of the wild tribes of the west. 


Ope 6, Stanza 1. Tue Hwane Nido. 


LAMENT FOR THREE WORTHIES OF KHIN, WHO WERE BURIED IN THE 
SAME GRAVE WITH DUKE MU. 


There is no difficulty or difference in the interpretation of this 
piece ; and it brings us down to B.c. 621. Then died duke Mt, 
after playing an important part in the north-west of China for 
thirty-nine years. The 30 Awan, under the sixth year of duke 
Wan, makes mention of M{’s requiring that the three brothers 
here celebrated should be buried with him, and of the compo- 
sition of this piece in consequence. Sze-ma Khien says that 
this barbarous practice began with Mfi’s predecessor, with whom 
sixty-six persons were buried alive, and that one hundred and 
seventy-seven in all were buried with Mf. The death of the last 
distinguished man of the House of Ain, the emperor I, was sub- 
sequently celebrated by the entombment with him of all the 
inmates of his harem. 


They flit about, the yellow birds, And rest upon 
the jujube trees’. Who followed duke Md in the 
grave? 3ze-#ii Yen-hsi. And this Yen-hsi Was 
a man above a hundred. When he came to the 


1 It is difficult to see the relation between these two allusive 
lines and the rest of the stanza. Some say that it is this,—that the 
people loved the three victims as they liked the birds; others that 
the birds among the trees were in their proper place,—very different 
from the brothers in the grave of duke M4. 
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grave, He looked terrified and trembled. Thou 
azure Heaven there! Could he have been redeemed, 
We would have given a hundred (ordinary) men 
for him}. i 


Book XV. THE ODEs oF PIN. 


Duxe Lif, an ancestor of the Kau family, made a settlement, ac- 
cording to its traditions, in B.c. 1797, in Pin, the site of which 
is pointed out, 90 If to the west of the present district city of 
San-shui, in Pin Kau, Shen-hs?, where the tribe remained till the 
movement eastwards of Than-ff, celebrated in the first decade 
of the Major Odes of the Kingdom, ode 3. The duke of au, 
during the minority of king Aang, made, it is supposed, the 
first of the pieces in this Book, describing for the instruction of 
the young monarch, the ancient ways of their fathers in Pin; 
and subsequently some one compiled other odes made by the 
duke, and others also about him, and brought them together 
under the common name of ‘the Odes of Pin.’ 


Ope 1, Stanza 8. Tue Aat Yuen. 


DESCRIBING LIFE IN PIN IN THE OLDEN TIME; THE PROVIDENT ARRANGE- 
MENTS THERE TO SECURE THE CONSTANT SUPPLY OF FOOD AND 
RAIMENT,—WHATEVER WAS NECESSARY FOR THE SUPPORT AND COM- 
FORT OF THE PEOPLE. 


If the piece was made, as the Chinese critics all suppose, by the 
duke of Au, we must still suppose that he writes in the person 
of an old farmer or yeoman of Pin. The picture which it gives 
of the manners of the Chinese people, their thrifty, provident 
ways, their agriculture and weaving, nearly 3,700 years ago, is 


’ This appeal to Heaven is like what we met with in the first 


of the Odes of the Royal Domain, and the eighth of those of 
Thang. 
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full of interest ; but it is not till we come to the concluding stanza 
that we find anything bearing on their religious practices. 


In the days of (our) second month, they hew out 
the ice with harmonious blows!; And in those of 
(our) third month, they convey it to the ice-houses, 
(Which they open) in those of (our) fourth, early in 
the morning A lamb having been offered in sacri- 
fice with scallions. In the ninth month, it is cold, 
with frost. In the tenth month, they sweep clean 
their stack-sites. (Taking) the two bottles of spirits 
to be offered to their ruler, And having killed their 
lambs and sheep, They go to his hall, And raising 


* They went for the ice to the deep recesses of the hills, and 
wherever it was to be found in the best condition. 

? It is said in the last chapter of ‘the Great Learning,’ that ‘the 
family which keeps its stores of ice does not rear cattle or sheep,’ 
meaning that the possessor of an ice-house must be supposed to 
be very wealthy, and above the necessity of increasing his means 
in the way described. Probably, the having ice-houses by high 
ministers and heads of clans was an innovation on the earlier cus- 
tom, according to which such a distinction was proper only to the 
king, or the princes of states, on whom it devolved as ‘the fathers 
of the people,’ to impart from their stores in the hot season as 
might be necessary. The third and fourth lines of this stanza are 
to be understood of what was done by the orders of the ruler of 
the tribe of Kau in Pin. In the Official Book of Kau, Part I, 
ch. 5, we have a description of the duties of ‘the Providers of Ice,’ 
and the same subject is treated in the sixth Book of ‘the Record 
of Rites,’ sections 2 and 6. The ice having been collected and 
stored in winter, the ice-houses were solemnly opened in the spring. 
A sacrifice was offered to ‘the Ruler of Cold, the Spirit of the 
Ice,’ and of the first ice brought forth an offering was set out in 
the apartment behind the principal hall of the ancestral temple. 
A sacrifice to the same Ruler of Cold, it is said, had also been 
offered when the ice began to be collected. The ceremony may be 
taken as an illustration of the manner in which religious services 
entered into the life of the ancient Chinese. 
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the cup of rhinoceros horn, Wish him long life— 
that he may live for ever’. 


1 The custom described in the five concluding lines is mentioned 
_ to show the good and loyal feeling of the people of Pin towards 

their chief. Having finished all the agricultural labours of the 
year, and being now prepared to enjoy the results of their industry, 
the first thing they do is to hasten to the hall of their ruler, and 
ask him to share in their joy, and express their loyal wishes for his 
happiness. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE NAME OF THE CLASSIC; ITS EXISTENCE BEFORE 
THE HAN DYNASTY; ITS CONTENTS, AND BY WHOM 
IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. The Chinese character pronounced Hsiao, which we 
translate by ‘ Filial Piety,’ and which may also perform the 
part of an adjective, ‘filial,’ of a verb, ‘to be filial, or of 
Messing SF the 92 adverb, ‘ filially,’ is one of the composite 

eeciet characters whose meaning is suggested by the 

meanings of their constituent parts combined 
together. It is made up of two others,—one signifying 
‘an old man’ or ‘old age, and beneath it the character 
signifying ‘a son.’ It thus, according to the Shwo Wan, 
the oldest Chinese dictionary (A.D. 100), presents to the 
eye ‘a son bearing up an old man,’ that is, a child sup- 
porting his parent. Hsiao also enters as their phonetical 
element into at least twenty other characters, so that it 
must be put down as of very early formation. The cha- 
racter King has been explained in the Introduction to 
the Shti King, p. 2; and the title, Hsiao King, means ‘ the 
Classic of Filial Piety.’ 

2. Many Chinese critics contend that this brief treatise 
was thus designated by Confucius himself, and that it 
received the distinction of being styled a King before 
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any of the older and more important classics. For the 
% _ preservation of the text as we now have it, we 
shee are indebted to Hsiian 3ung (A.D. 713-755), 
elle one of the emperors of the Thang dynasty. 
In the preface to his commentary on it there 
occurs this sentence :—‘ The Master said, “ My aim is seen 
in the Khun Khiti; my (rule of) conduct is in the Hsiao 
King.”’ The imperial author quotes the saying, as if it 
were universally acknowledged to have come from the 
sage. It is found at a much earlier date in the preface 
of Ho Hsiti (A.D. 129-182) to his commentary on the 
Khun Khit as transmitted and annotated by Kung-yang. 
The industry of scholars has traced it still farther back, 
and in a more extended form, to a work called Hsiao King 
Kii-ming Kiieh,—a production, probably, of the first cen- 
tury of our era, or of the century before it. It was one of 
a Class of writings on the classical books, full of mysterious 
and useless speculations, that never took rank among the 
acknowledged expositions. Most of them soon disappeared, 
but this subsisted down to the Sui dynasty (A. D. 581-618), 
for there was a copy of it then in the Imperial Library. It 
is now lost, but a few passages of it have been collected 
from quotations in the Han writers. Among them is this:— 
‘Confucius said, “If you wish to see my aim in dispensing 
praise or blame to the feudal lords, it is to. be found in the 
Khun Khit ; the courses by which I would exalt the social 
relations are in the Hsido King.”’ The words thus ascribed 
to Confucius were condensed, it is supposed, into the form 
in which we have them,—first from Ho Hsit, and afterwards 
from the emperor Hsiian 3ung. Whether they were’ really 
used by the sage or not, they were attributed to him as 
early as the beginning of our Christian era, and it was then 
believed that he had given to our classic the honourable 
name of a King. 

3. But the existence of the Hsido King can be traced 
several hundred years farther back ;—to within less than a 
The Hsido King century after the death of Confucius. Sze-ma 

existed before Ahien, in his history of the House of Wei, 
the Han dynasty. : “ : 
one of the three marquisates into which the 
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great state of Ain was broken up in the fifth century B.c.,. 
tells us that the marquis Wn received, in B.C. 407, the 
classical books from Pt 3ze-hsia, and mentions the names 
of two other disciples of Confucius, with whom he was on 
intimate terms of friendship. There remains the title of 
a commentary on the Hsiao King by this marquis Wan; 
and the book was existing in the time of 3hai Yung (a. D. 
133-192), who gives a short extract from it in one of his 
treatises. 

4. The recovery of our classic after the fires of K/in will 
be related in the next chapter. Assuming here that it was 

recovered, we look into it, and find a con- 
The contents of é 
the classic, and Versation, or memoranda, perhaps, of several 
By see a conversations, between Confucius and his dis- 
ciple 3ang-3ze. The latter, however, is little 
more than a listener, to whom the sage delivers his views 
on Filial Piety in its various relations. There are two 
recensions of the text ;—one in eighteen chapters, and the 
other in twenty-two. As edited in eighteen chapters, each 
of them has a very brief descriptive heading. I have given 
this in the subjoined translation, but the headings cannot 
be traced back beyond the commentary of the emperor 
Hsiian. 

The saying attributed by Ho Hsiti and others to Con- 
fucius would seem to indicate that he had himself composed 
the work, but the reader of it sees at once that it could not 
have proceeded from him. Nor do the style and method 
of the treatise suggest a view which has had many advo- 
cates,—that it was written by 3ang-jze, under the direction 
of the master. There is no reason, however, why we should 
not accept the still more common account,—that the Hsiao 
came from the school of 3ang-3ze. To use the words of 
Ha Yin, an author of the first half of our twelfth cen- 
tury:—‘The Classic of Filial Piety was not made by 
3ang-3ze himself. When he retired from his conversation 
(or conversations) with Kung-ni on the subject of Filial 
Piety, he repeated to the disciples of his own school what 
(the master) had said, and they classified the sayings, and 
formed the treatise.’ 

Gg2 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE RECOVERY OF THE Hs1A0 KING UNDER THE HAN 
DYNASTY, AND ITS PRESERVATION DOWN TO THE 
PUBLICATION OF THE COMMENTARY OF THE THANG 
EMPEROR HSUAN 3UNG. 


1. The Hsido King suffered, like all the other Confucian 
books except the Yi, from the fires of Ain. Its subse- 
quent recovery was very like that of the Sha, described on 
pp. 7, 8. We have in each case a shorter and a longer 
copy, a modern text and an ancient text. 

In the Catalogue of the Imperial Library, prepared by 
Lid Hin immediately before the commencement of our 
Recovery of the Christian era, there are two copies of the 

Hsiao King. sido :—‘the old text of the Khung family,’ 
which was in twenty-two chapters, according to a note by 
Pan Kf&i (died A. D. 92), the compiler of the documents in 
the records of the western Han; and another copy, which 
was, according to the same authority, in eighteen chapters, 
and was subsequently styled ‘the modern text.’ Immedi- 
ately following the entry of these two copies, we find 
‘Expositions of the Hsiao by four scholars,—whose sur- 
names were Aang-sun, Kiang, Yi, and Hau. ‘They all,’ 
says Pan K4, ‘had laboured on the shorter_text.’ 

The copy in eighteen chapters therefore, we must pre- 
The shorter or Sume, had been the first recovered; but of 
modem text. how this came about we have no account 
till we come to the records of the Sui dynasty. There 
it is said that, when the AZin edict for the destruction of 
the books was issued, his copy of the Hsido was hidden 
by a scholar called Yen Kih, a member, doubtless, of the 
Yen family to which Confucius’ favourite disciple Yen Hui 
had belonged. When the edict was abrogated in a few 
years, Kan, a son of Xih, brought the copy from its hiding- 
place. This must have been in the second century B.C., 
and the copy, transcribed, probably by Kn, in the form 
of the characters then used, would pass into the charge of 
the board of ‘great scholars’ appointed to preserve the 
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ancient books, in the reigns of the emperors Wan and King, 
B.C. 179-141. 

The copy in the ancient text was derived from the 
tablets found in the wall of the Confucian house in the 

The oldor time of the emperor Wa (B.C. 140-87), and 

longer text. ig commonly said to have been deciphered, 
as in the case of the tablets of the Sha, by Khung An-kwo. 
An-kwo wrote a commentary himself on the Hsido, which 
does not appear in Hin’s Catalogue, just as no mention is 
made there of his commentary on the Shi. We find it 
entered, however, among the books in the Sui Library with 
the following note:—‘The work of An-kwo disappeared 
during the troubles of the Liang dynasty (A. D. 502-556), 
and continued unknown till the time of Sui, when a copy 
was found in the capital, and came into the possession of 
a scholar called Lit Hsiian. MHsiian made his treasure 
public, and ere long it was acknowledged by the court, 
while many scholars contended that it was a forgery of 
his own, and ascribed by him to An-kwo. Whatever 
opinion we may form on this matter, the discovery of the 
old text, and the production of a commentary on it by 
Khung An-kwo, can hardly be called in question. 

It might be argued, indeed, that another copy in the 
old text was found in the first century B.C. In a memorial 
addressed about the Shwo Wan dictionary to the emperor 
An, in A.D.121, by Hsii Kung, a son of the author, he says 

Was another that the Hsido King which his father used was 
copy in the old a copy of that presented, by ‘a very old man 
text discovered? Of T'4? to the emperor Kao (B.C. 86-74)}. 
Many Chinese critics, and especially Wang Ying-lin 


1 The language of the memorial is:—‘ The Hsiao King’ (used by my 
father in the composition of his dictionary) ‘was what San lao of Lf pre- 
sented in the time of the emperor Ao.’ The San lao most readily suggests to 
the reader the idea of ‘three old men;’ but the characters may also mean, in 
harmony with Chinese idiom, ‘the three classes of old men,’ or ‘an individual 
from those three classes.’ The classical passage to explain the phrase is par. 18 
in the first section of the sixth Book in the Li A?, where it is said that king 
Wan feasted the San la4o and Wifi kang, ‘the three classes of old men and 
five classes of men of experience,’ in his royal college. The three classes of old 
men were such as were over 80, 90, and 100 years respectively. It was from 
a man of one of these classes that the emperor received the Hsiao in the old 
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(better known as Wang Po-hau, A. D. 1223-1296), say that 
this is a different account of the recovery of the old text 
from that with which the name of Khung An-kwo is con- 
nected. It is difficult to reconcile the two statements, as 
will be seen ona reference to the note below!; and yet it 


text. According to the account given in the next note this man was Khung 
Qze-hui; and in the Books of Sui that is given as the name of the individual of 
the Khung family, who had hidden the tablets on the appearance of the A/in 
edict for the destruction of all the old books. 

1 The Catalogue Raisonné of the Imperial Libraries commences its account 
of the copies of the Hsiao with a description of ‘the Old Text of the Hsiao 
with the Commentary of Khung An-kwo,’ obtained from Japan; but the editors 
give good reasons for doubting its genuineness. There is a copy of this work in 
the Chinese portion of the British Museum, an edition printed in Japan in 1732, 
which I have carefully examined, with the help of Professor R. K. Douglas and 
Mr. A. Wylie. It contains not only the commentary of Khung An-kwo, but 
what purports to be the original preface of that scholar. There it is said that 
the bamboo tablets of the copy in ‘tadpole characters,’ found in the wall of 
Confucius’ old ‘ lecture hall, in a stone case,’ were presented to the emperor by 
Khung 3ze-hui, ‘a very old man of Li. The emperor, it is added, caused two 
copies to be made in the current characters of the time by ‘ the great scholars,’ 
one of which was given to 3ze-hui, and the other to General Ho Kwang, a 
minister of war and favourite, who greatly valued it, and placed it among the 
archives of the empire, where it was jealously guarded. 

This account makes the meaning of the phrase ‘the San lao of Lia’ quite 
clear; but there are difficulties in the way of our believing that it proceeded 
from Khung An-kwo. No mention is made of him in it, whereas, according to 
the current narrations, the tablets with the tadpole characters were first de- 
ciphered by him; nor is the name of the emperor to whom Khung 3ze-hui 
presented the tablets given. No doubt, however, this emperor was Xo, with 
whom Ho Kwang was a favourite. If the preface were genuine, of course An- 
kwo was alive after 3ze-hui went to court with the tablets. Now, the tablets 
were discovered in the period Thien-han, B.C. 100-97, and Kao reigned from 
B.C. 86 to 74. An-kwo died at the age of sixty, but in what year we are not 
told. He had studied the Shih under Shan Kung, whose death can hardly be 
placed later than in B.C. 135. If An-kwo were born in B.C. 150, he would 
have been more than sixty years old—the age assigned to him at his death— 
at the accession of Ao. I cannot believe, therefore, that the preface in the 
Japanese Hsiao was written by him; and if we reject the preface, we must also 
reject the commentary before which it stands. 

The text of the Hsiao in the work is nearly identical with that of Sze-ma 
Kwang, mentioned below on p. 458; but to the chapters there are prefixed the 
headings (which Kwang did not adopt), that cannot be traced farther back than 
the Thang dynasty. This might be got over, but the commentary throws no 
new light on the text. ‘It is shallow and poor,’ say the editors of the Cata- 
logue Raisonné, ‘ and not in the style of the Han scholars.’ I must think with 


them that Khung An-kwo’s commentary, purporting to have been preserved in 
Japan, is a forgery. 
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is possible that the difficulty would disappear, if the details 
of the discovery and the subsequent dealing with the tablets 
had come down to us complete. 

Certainly, in the first century B.C. there were two copies 
of the Hsiao King in the Imperial Library of Han. If those 
copies, catalogued by Lit Hin, were the actual text, pre- 
sented by Yen Xan, and a faithful transcript in the current 
Han characters of the ancient text discovered in the wall of 
Confucius’ old lecture hall, we should be able to say that 

Can we rely the evidence for the recovery of the Hsiao, as 

fully onthe it had existed during the Kau dynasty, was 

copies cata- 5 
logued by Lid as Satisfactory as we could desire; but there 
che are some considerations that are in the way 
of our doing so. 

According to the records of Sui, after the old text came 
into the possession of the court, and the differences between 
it and the text earlier recovered were observed, Lid Hsiang 
(B.C. 80-9), the father of Hin, was charged by the emperor 
(Khang, B.C. 32-7) to compare the two. The result of his 
examination of them was that ‘he removed from the modern 
text what was excessive and erroneous, and fixed the number 
of the chapters at eighteen.’ It does not appear that pre- 
viously there was any division of Kan’s copy into chapters. 
What Hsiang did in the case of the old text we are not told. 
A note by Yen Sze-ki of the Thang dynasty, appended 
to Hin’s Catalogue, quotes from him that ‘one chapter of 
the modern text was divided into two in the old, another 
into three, and that the old had one chapter which did not 
appear in the other.’ This missing chapter, it is understood, 
was the one beginning, ‘ Inside the smaller doors leading to 
the inner apartments, which I have appended, from the cur- 
rent old text, to my translation of the classic as published 
by Hsiian 3ung; and yet the Sui account says that that 
chapter was in the Hsido of Aang-sun, one of the four 
early commentators on the modern text. 

The copies catalogued by Hin were made after the exa- 
mination and revision of the two texts by his father. There 
are suspicious resemblances between the style and method 
of the present classic and those of the original works of 
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Hsiang that have come down to us. It is impossible to 
say, from the want of information, what liberties he took 
with the documents put into his charge. The differences 
between the two texts as we now have them are trivial. 
I believe that the changes made in them by Hsiang 
were not important; but having them as they came from 
his revision, we have them at second hand, and this has 
afforded ground for the dealing with them by At Hsi 
and others in the manner which will be described in the 
next chapter. 

2. I have said above (p. 450) that for the text of the 
classic,—the modern text, that is,—as we now have it, we 
are indebted to the labours of the emperor Hsiian 3ung of 
the Thang dynasty. Kad I-tsun, of the K/ien-lung period 
(1736-1795), in his work on the classics and the writings 

on them, has adduced the titles of eighty-six 

From Khung ,. “ 

An-kwo to. different works on our classic, that appeared 

Ebierg Seb: between Khung An-kwo and Hsiian 3ung. 

stian Sung. é ; 

Not a single one of all these now survives; but 
the enumeration of them shows that the most distinguished 
scholars during the intervening centuries exercised their 
powers on the treatise, and would keep a watch on one 
another in the preservation of the text. Moreover, several 
of the works continued through the Thang dynasty, and on 
into that of Sung. The Catalogue of the Sui Library con- 
tains the titles of nineteen in its list. 

The emperor Hsiian says, in his preface, that in the 

Hsiian 8ung’s Making of his commentary he had freely used 

Bok, the commentaries of six earlier writers, whom 
he names. They were, Wei Kao, Wang Sa, Yii Fan, and 
Lit Shao, all of our second and third centuries; Lit Hsiian. 
of our sixth century, who laboured on the commentary of 
Khung An-kwo, which, as I have already stated, is said 
to have been discovered in his time and presented to him ; 
and Li Aang, rather earlier than Lid, who dealt critically 
with the commentary attributed to Kang Khang-khang. 
‘But,’ says the imperial author, ‘if a comment be right in 
reason, why need we enquire from whom it came? We 
have therefore taken those six writers, considered wherein 
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they agreed and differed, and decided between their inter- 
pretations by reference to the general scope of the five 
(great) King. In compendious style, but with extensive 
examination of the subject, we have made the meaning of 
the classic clear.’ 

The emperor says nothing himself about the differences 
between the ancient and modern texts, though we know 
that that subject was vehemently agitated among the 
scholars of his court. The text as commented on by him 
is in eighteen chapters, which do not include the chapter 
to which I have referred on p. 455 as having been in the 
copy of Aang-sun in the first century B.c. It is said, 
and on sufficient authority, that this chapter was excluded 
through the influence of the scholar and minister Sze-ma 
Kan. To each of his chapters the emperor prefixed a brief 
beading or argument, which I have retained in the transla- 
tion. These headings, probably, were selected by him from 
a variety proposed by the scholars about the court. 

The text employed in this imperial commentary might 
now be considered as sufficiently secured. It was engraved, 
in less than a century after, on the stone tablets of Thang, 
which were completed in the year 837, and set up in Hsi-an, 
the Thang capital, where they remain, very little damaged, 
to this day'!. And not only so. The emperor was so 
pleased with the commentary which he had made, that 
he caused the whole of it to be engraved on four large 
tablets or pillars of stone in 745. They are still to be 
seen at Hsi-an, in front of the Confucian College. 


1 These tablets are commonly said to contain the thirteen classics (Shih-san 
King). ‘They contained, however, only twelve different works,—the Yi, the 
Shiai, the Shih, the Aau Li, the { Li, the Li At, and the amplifications of the 
Khun Ahiu,—by 30 AXifi-ming, by Kung-yang, and by Ki-liang. These form 
‘the nine King.’ In addition to these there were the Lun Yii, the Hsiao King, 
and the & Ya. According to Ki Yen-wii (1613-1682), the characters on the 
tablets were in all 650,252. Mr. I. W. Rhys Davids (Buddhism, p. 19) esti- 
mates that our English Bible contains between 900,000 and 950,000 words. 
The first Psalm, in what is called the Delegates’ version, very good and con- 
cise, contains 100 Chinese characters, and in our English version 130 words. 
The classics of the Thang tablets, if the translator were a master of both lan- 
guages, might be rendered in English so as to form a volume not quite so large 


as our Bible. 
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It is hardly necessary to say more on the preservation 

‘The work of of the Hsido King. In A.D. 996 the second 

Hsing Ping. emperor of the Sung dynasty gave orders 
for an annotated edition of it to be prepared. This was 
finally completed in too1, under the superintendence of 
Hsing Ping (932-1010), with a large critical apparatus, and 
a lengthened exposition, both of the text and of Hsuan 
3ung’s explanation. This work has ever since been current 
in China. 


CHAPTER III. 
CRITICISM OF THE HSIAO SINCE THE THANG DYNASTY. 


1. Notwithstanding the difficulty about one chapter 
which has been pointed out on p. 455, Hsiian 3ung’s text 
was generally accepted as the representative of that in 
modern characters, recovered in the second century B.C. 
There were still those, however, who continued to advo- 

Works on thevcate .ther claims 08s the-old “text2)fszeama 

_oldtext by Kwang,a distinguished minister and scholar 
Sze-ma Kwang : 
and Fan Of the Sung dynasty (1009-1086), presented 
St yii to the court in 1054 his ‘ Explanations of the 
Hsiao King according to the Old Text,’ arguing, in his 
preface and in various memorials, for the correctness of that 
text, as recovered by Lit Hsiian in the sixth century. 
Fan 3f-yii (1041-1098), a scholar of the same century, 
and in other things a collaborateur of Kwang, produced, 
towards the end of his life, an ‘Exposition of the Hsiao 
King according to the Old Text.’ He says in his preface :— 
“Though the agreement between the ancient and modern 
texts is great, and the difference small, yet the ancient 
deserves to be preferred, and my labour upon it may not 
be without some little value!’ 


* In the Hsiao King, as now frequently published in China, either separately 
by itself, or bound up with Ad Hsi’s Hsiao Hsio, ‘the Teaching for the 
Young,’ we find the old text, without distinction of chapters. The commen- 
taries of Hsiian 3ung and Sze-ma Kwang, and the exposition of Fan 8t-yii, 
however, follow one another at the end of the several clauses and paragraphs, 
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2. But our classic had still to pass the ordeal of the scep- 
Sceptical criti- tical criticism that set in during the Sung 

fag hog dynasty. The most notable result of this 
’ was ‘the Hsiao King Expurgated,’ pub- 
lished by Ad Hsi in 1186. He tells us that when he first 
Saw a statement by Ha Hung (a minister in the reign of 
Kao 3ung, 1127-1162), that the quotations from the Book 
of Poetry in the Hsiao were probably of later introduction 
into the text, he was terror-struck. Prolonged examina- 
tion, however, satisfied him that there were good grounds 
for Ht’s statement, and that other portions of the text 
were also open to suspicion. He found, moreover, that 
another earlier writer, Wang Ying-#Aan, in the reign of 
Hsiao 3ung (1163-1189), had come to the conclusion that 
much of the Hsiao had been fabricated or interpolated in 
the Han dynasty. The way was open for him to give 
expression to his convictions, without incurring the charge 
of being the first to impugn the accepted text. 

The fact was, as pointed out by the editors of the Cata- 
logue Raisonné of the Imperial Library of the present dynasty, 
that Ad had long entertained the views which he indicated 
in his expurgated edition of the Hsiao, and his references 
to Ha and Wang were simply to shield his own boldness. 
He divided the treatise into one chapter of classical text, 
and fourteen chapters of illustration and commentary. 
But both parts were freely expurgated. His classical text 
embraces the first six chapters in my translation, and is 
supposed by him to form one continuous discourse by Con- 
fucius. The rest of the treatise should not be attributed 
to the sage at all. The bulk of it may have come from 
34ng-3ze, or from members of his school, but large inter- 
polations were made by the Han scholars. Adopting the 
old text, Ki discarded from it altogether 223 characters. 

Attention will be called, under the several chapters, to 


Some portions also are in a different order from the arrangement of Hsiian 
Sung and Hsing Ping, which I have followed in my translation. As has been 
already said, the difference between its text and that of the Thang emperor is 
slight,—hardly greater than the variations in the different recensions of our 
Gospels and the other books of the New Testament. 
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some of the passages which he suppressed, and to the 
reasons, generally satisfactory, which he advanced for his 
procedure. Evidently he was influenced considerably by 
the way in which Kang [ (1033-1107), whom he called 
‘his master,’ had dealt with the old text of ‘the Great 
Learning ;’ but he made his innovations with a bolder 
pencil and on a more extensive plan, not merely altering 
the arrangement of paragraphs, and supplementing what 
was plainly defective, but challenging the genuineness of 
large portions of the treatise, and removing them without 
scruple. 
Under the Yiian dynasty, Wi Aang (1249-1333), the 
Views of | greatest of its scholars, followed in the wake 
Wt Ahang. of A Hsi, yet with the independence charac- 
teristic of himself. As Kt had preferred the old text, Wa 
decided—and, I believe, more correctly—in favour of the 
modern, arguing that the copy of Khung An-kwo’s text 
and commentary, said to have been recovered and pub- 
lished in the sixth century by Lid Hsiian, was a fabrication. 
He adopted, therefore, Hsiian 3ung’s text as the basis of 
his revision, which appeared with the title of ‘the Hsiao 
King, in paragraphs and sentences!. He adopted Xi’s 
division of the treatise into classical text and commentary. 
The chapter of classical text is the same as Ai’s; the 
chapters of commentary are only twelve. He discarded, 
of course, the chapter peculiar to the old text, which has 
been referred to more than once, united Hsiian 3ung’s 
eleventh chapter with another, and arranged the other 
chapters differently from Ad. His revision altogether had 
246 characters fewer than the old text. 
3. Kt I-tsun gives the titles of nearly 120 works on our 
classic that appeared after the volume of Wa Kang, 
Later works bringing its literary history down to the end 
on the Hsiao, To fi the Ming dynasty. The scholars of the 
present dynasty have not been less abundant in their 
labours on it than their predecessors. Among the col- 


* The title of this work in the Catalogue of the Imperial Libraries is ‘ Settle- 
ment of the Text of the Hsiao King,’ 
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lected works of Mao K‘i-ling (1623-1713) is one called 
‘Questions about the Hsiao King,’ in which, with his usual 
ability, and, it must be added, his usual acrimony, he 
defends the received text. He asserts—and in this he is 
correct—that there is no difference of any importance 
between the ancient and modern texts; when he asserts 
further that there never was any such difference, what he 
affirms is incapable of proof. He pours scorn on A Hsi 
and Wa Kang; but he is not so successful in defending 
the integrity of the Hsiao as I have allowed him to be in 
vindicating the portions of the Sha that we owe to Khung 
An-kwo. 

The Hsiao King has always been a favourite with the 
emperors of China. Before Hsiian 3ung took it in hand, 
the first and eighth emperors of the eastern Kin dynasty 
(317-419), the first and third of the Liang (502-556), and the 
ninth of the northern Wei (386-534) had published their 
labours upon it. The Manchau rulers of the present dynasty 
have signalised themselves in this department. In 1656 the 
first emperor produced in one chapter his ‘ Imperial Com- 
mentary on the Hsiao King, and in 1728 the third pub- 
lished a‘ Collection of Comments’ on it. Between them was 
the long reign known to us as the Khang-hsi period (1662— 
1722), during which there appeared under the direction of 
the second emperor, the most distinguished of his line, 
his ‘Extensive Explanation of the Hsiao King, in 100 
chapters. The only portion of the text which it gives in 
full is Kd Hsi’s chapter of Confucian text; but most of 
the topics touched on in Xi’s supplementary chapters, 
added, as he supposed, by some later hand, are dealt with 
in the course of the work, the whole of which will amply 
repay a careful study. 

4. It will have been seen that the two great scholars, At 

Conclusion Hsi and Wai Aang, who have taken the 

regarding the greatest liberties with the text of our classic, 

genuineness 5 . . . 

and integrity allow that there is a Confucian element in it, 

of the Hsido. and that more than a fifth part of the whole, 
containing, even as expurgated by AU, about 400 characters, 
may be correctly ascribed to the sage. I agree with them 
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in this. All the rest of the treatise, to whomsoever it may 
be ascribed, from 3ang-3ze, the immediate disciple of Confu- 
cius, down to Lid Hsiang (B.C. 80-9), took its present form 
in the first century before our Christian era. The reader 
will fail to see in it a close connexion between the dif- 
ferent chapters, and think that the author or authors try 
to make more of Filial Piety than can be made of it. The 
whole, however, is a valuable monument of antiquity, and 
an exhibition of the virtue which Chinese moralists and 
rulers, from the most ancient times, have delighted to cele- 
brate as the fundamental principle of human virtue, the 
great source of social happiness, and the bond of national 
strength and stability. 


NOTE ON THE TRANSLATION. 


In preparing the translation of the Hsiao King for the 
present work, I have made frequent reference to four 
earlier translations. 

Two of them were made by myself;—the one about 
thirty years ago, simply as an exercise for my own im- 
provement in Chinese; the other four years ago, when 
I was anxious to understand fully the Confucian teaching 
on the subject of Filial Piety, but without reference to my 
earlier version. 

The third is a translation in the fourth volume of the 
Chinese Repository, pp. 345-353 (1835), for the accuracy 
of which much cannot be said. Very few notes are ap- 
pended to it. The fourth is in the ‘Mémoires concernant 
les Chinois’ (Paris, 1779), being part of a long treatise on 
the ‘Ancient and Modern Doctrine of the Chinese about 
Filial Piety, by P. Cibot. In a preliminary notice to his 
version of our classic, he says:—‘ P. Noél formerly trans- 
lated the Hsiao King into Latin. Our translation will 
necessarily be different from his. He laboured on the 
old text, and we on the new, which the scholars of the 
Imperial College have adopted. Besides this, he has 
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launched out into paraphrase, and we have made it our 
business to present the text in French such as it is in 
Chinese.’ I have not been able to refer to P. Noél’s trans- 
lation in preparing that now given to the public; but I had 
his work before me when writing out my earliest version. 
The difference between the old and modern texts is too 
slight to affect the character of translations of them, but 
P. Noél’s version is decidedly periphrastic. The title of 
his work is:—‘SINENSIS IMPERII LIBRI CLASSICI SEx, 
nimirum Adultorum Schola, Immutabile Medium, Liber 
sententiarum, Mencius, Filialis Observantia, Parvulorum 
Schola, e Sinico idiomate in Latinum traducti a P. Fr. 
Noél, S. J. (Prague, 1711).’ The present version, I believe, 
gives the text in English, such as it is in Chinese, more 
accurately and closely than P. Cibot’s does in French. 


A 
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CHAPTER I. 
Tue Score ann MEANING OF THE TREATISE. 


(Oncr), when Aung-ni' was unoccupied, and his 
disciple 3ang * was sitting by in attendance on him, 
the Master said, ‘Shan, the ancient kings had a per- 
fect virtue and all-embracing rule of conduct, through 
which they were in accord with all under heaven. 
By the practice of it the people were brought to live 
in peace and harmony, and there was no ill-will be- 
tween superiors and inferiors. Do you know what 
it was*?’ 3ang rose from his mat, and said, ‘ How 


1 Kung-ni was the designation or marriage-name of Confucius. 
We find it twice in the Doctrine of the Mean (chh. 2 and 30), 
applied to the sage by 3ze-sze, his grandson, the reputed author 
of that treatise. By his designation, it is said, a grandson might 
speak of his grandfather, and therefore some scholars contend 
that the Classic of Filial Piety should also be ascribed to 3ze-sze ; 
but such a canon cannot be considered as sufficiently established. 
On the authorship of the Classic, see the Introduction, p. 451. 

2 Sang-3ze, named Shin, and styled 3ze-yii, was one of the most 
distinguished of the disciples of Confucius. He was a favourite 
with the sage, and himself a voluminous writer. Many incidents 
and sayings are related, illustrative of his filial piety, so that it was 
natural for the master to enter with him on the discussion of that 
virtue. He shares in the honour and worship still paid to Confu- 
cius, and is one of his ‘ Four Assessors’ in his temples. 

8 Both the translator in the Chinese Repository and P. Cibot 
have rendered this opening address of Confucius very imperfectly. 


[1] Hh 
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should I, Shan, who am so devoid of intelligence, 
be able to know this?’ The Master said, ‘(It was 
filial piety). Now filial piety is the root of (all) 
virtue 1, and (the stem) out of which grows (all moral) 
teaching. Sit down again, and I will explain the 
subject to you. Our bodies—to every hair and bit 
of skin—are received by us from our parents, and we 
must not presume to injure or wound them :—this 
is the beginning of filial piety. When we have esta- 
blished our character by the practice of the (filial) 
course, so as to make our name famous in future 
ages, and thereby glorify our parents -—this is the 
end of filial piety. It commences with the service 


The former has:—‘Do you understand how the ancient kings, 
who possessed the greatest virtue and the best moral principles, 
rendered the whole empire so obedient that the people lived in 
peace and harmony, and no ill-will existed between superiors and 
inferiors?’ The other:—‘Do you know what was the pre-emi- 
nent virtue and the essential doctrine which our ancient monarchs 
taught to all the empire, to maintain concord among their subjects, 
and banish all dissatisfaction between superiors and inferiors ?’ 
P. Cibot comes the nearer to the meaning of the text, but he has 
neglected the characters corresponding to ‘through which they 
were in accord with all under heaven, that are expounded clearly 
enough by Hsiian Sung. The sentiment of the sage is, as he has 
tersely expressed it in the Doctrine of the Mean (ch. 13), that the 
ancient kings ‘ governed men, according to their nature, with what 
is proper to them.’ 

* ©All virtue’ means the five virtuous principles, the constituents 
of humanity, ‘benevolence, righteousness, propriety, knowledge, 
and fidelity,” Of these, benevolence is the chief and fundamental, 
so that Mencius says (VII, ii, ch. 16), ‘ Benevolence is man? In 
man’s nature, therefore, benevolence is the root of filial piety ; 
while in practice filial piety is the root of benevolence. Such 
is the way in which AQ Hs? and other critical scholars recon- 
cile the statements of the text here and elsewhere with their theory 
as to the constituents of humanityw 
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of parents; it proceeds to the service of the 
ruler; it is completed by the establishment of 
the character. 
‘It is said in the Major Odes of the Kingdom, 
“Ever think of your ancestor, 
Cultivating your virtue!.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 
FiniaL Piety In THE Son or HEAVEN. 


He who loves his parents will not dare (to incur 
the risk of) being hated by any man, and he who 
reveres his parents will not dare (to incur the risk of) 
being contemned by any man*. When the love and 
reverence (of the Son of Heaven) are thus carried to 
the utmost in the service of his parents, the lessons 
of his virtue affect all the people, and he becomes 


1 See the Shih King, III, i, ode 2, stanza 4. KA Hst commences 
his expurgation of our classic with casting out this concluding para- 
graph; and rightly so. Such quotations of the odes and other pas- 
sages in the ancient classics are not after the manner of Confucius. 
The application made of them, moreover, is often far-fetched, and 
away from their proper meaning. 

2 The thing thus generally stated must be understood specially 
of the sovereign, and only he who stands related to all other men 
can give its full manifestation. Previous translators have missed 
the peculiarity of the construction in each of the clauses. Thus 
P. Cibot gives :—‘ He who loves his parents will not dare to hate 
any one,’ &c. But in the second member we have a well-known 
form in Chinese to give the force of the passive voice. Attention 
is called to this in the Extensive Explanation of the 
Hsido (see p. 461):—‘Wfi yii z4n does not mean merely to 
hate men; it indicates an anxious apprehension lest the hatred 
of men should light on me, and my parents thereby be involved 
in ite a 

Hh 2 
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a pattern to (all within) the four seas! :—this is the 
filial piety of the Son of Heaven *. 
It is said in (the Marquis of) Fa on Punishments’, 
“The One man will have felicity, and the millions 
of the people will depend on (what ensures his hap- 
piness).’ 


Cuapter III. 
FintiaL Piety IN THE PRINCES OF STATES. 


Above others, and yet free from pride, they dwell 
on high, without peril; adhering to economy, and 
carefully observant of the rules and laws, they are 
full, without overfiowing. To dwell on high without 
peril is the way long to preserve nobility; to be full 
without overflowing is the way long to preserve 
riches. When their riches and nobility do not leave 
their persons, then they are able to preserve the 
altars of their land and grain, and to secure the 
harmony of their people and men in office *:—this 
is the filial piety of the princes of states. 


* Chinese scholars make ‘the people’ to be the subjects of the 
king, and ‘all within the four seas’ to be the barbarous tribes out- 
side the four borders of the kingdom, between them and the seas 
or oceans within which the habitable earth was contained—accord- 
ing to the earliest geographical conceptions. All we have to find 
in the language is the unbounded, the universal, influence of ‘the 
Son of Heaven.’ 

* The appellation ‘Son of Heaven’ for the sovereign was un- 
known in the earliest times of the Chinese nation. It cannot be 
traced beyond the Shang dynasty. 

* See the Shfi, V, xxvii, 4, and the note on the name of that 
Book, p. 254. ; 

* In the Chinese Repository we have for this:—‘They will be 
able to protect their ancestral possessions with the produce of 
their lands ;’ ‘They will make sure the supreme rank to their 
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It is said in the Book of Poetry}, 


‘Be apprehensive, be cautious, 
As if on the brink of a deep abyss, 
As if treading on thin ice.’ 


CuapTer IV. Fitiat Prety in Hich Ministers 
AND GREAT OFFICERS. 


They do not presume to wear robes other than 
those appointed by the laws of the ancient kings ?; 
nor to speak words other than those sanctioned by 
their speech; nor to exhibit conduct other than that 
exemplified by their virtuous ways. Thus none of 
their words being contrary to those sanctions, and 
none of their actions contrary to the (right) way, 


families.’ But it is better to retain the style of the original. The 
king had a great altar to the spirit (or spirits) presiding over the 
land. The colour of the earth in the centre of it was yellow; 
that on each of its four sides differed according to the colours 
assigned to the four quarters of the sky. A portion of this earth 
was cut away, and formed the nucleus of a corresponding altar 
in each feudal state, according to their position relative to the 
capital. The prince of the state had the prerogative of sacrificing 
there. A similar rule prevailed for the altars to the spirits pre- 
siding over the grain. So long as a family ruled in a state, so 
long its chief offered those sacrifices; and the extinction of the 
sacrifices was an emphatic way of describing the ruin and extinc- 
tion of the ruling House. 

1 See the Shih, II, v, ode 1, stanza 6. 

2 The articles of dress, to be worn by individuals according to 
their rank, from the sovereign downwards, in their ordinary attire, 
and on special occasions, were the subject of attention and enact- 
ment in China from the earliest times. We find references to them 
in the earliest books of the Shfi (Part I, Books iii, iv). The words 
to be spoken, and conduct to be exhibited, on every varying 
occasion, could not be so particularly described ; but the example 
of the ancient kings would suffice for these, as their enactments 


for the dress. 
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from their mouths there comes no exceptionable 
speech, and in their conduct there are found no 
exceptionable actions. Their words may fill all 
under heaven, and no error of speech will be found 
in them. Their actions may fill all under heaven, 
and no dissatisfaction or dislike will be awakened by 
them. When these three things—(their robes, their 
words, and their conduct)—are all complete as they 
should be, they can then preserve their ancestral 
temples1:—this is the filial piety of high ministers 
and great officers. 
It is said in the Book of Poetry ?, 
‘He is never idle, day or night, 
In the service of the One man.’ 


CHAPTER V. FuctaL Piety IN INFERIOR OFFICERS. 


As they serve their fathers, so they serve their 
mothers, and they love them equally. As they 
serve their fathers, so they serve their rulers, and 
they reverence them equally. Hence love is what 
is chiefly rendered to the mother, and reverence is 
what is chiefly rendered to the ruler, while both of 
these things are given to the father. Therefore 
when they serve their ruler with filial piety they are 
loyal; when they serve their superiors with rever- 
ence they are obedient. Not failing in this loyalty 


* Their ancestral temples were to the ministers and grand 
officers what the altars of their land and grain were to the feudal 
lords. Every great officer had three temples or shrines, in which 
he sacrificed to the first chief of his family or clan; to his grand- 
father, and to his father. While these remained, the family re- 
mained, and its honours were perpetuated. 

* See the Shih, III, iii, ode 6, stanza 4. 
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and obedience in serving those above them, they 
are then able to preserve their emoluments and 
positions, and to maintain their sacrifices 1 :—this is 
the filial piety of inferior officers ?. 
It is said in the Book of Poetry °, 
‘Rising early and going to sleep late, 
Do not disgrace those who gave you birth.’ 


CuHapTerR VI. 


FiniaL Piety IN THE Common PEOPLE. 


They follow the course of heaven (in the re- 
volving seasons); they distinguish the advantages 


' These officers had their ‘ positions’ or places, and their pay. 
They had also their sacrifices, but such as were private or per- 
sonal to themselves, so that we have not much information about 
them. 

2 The Chinese Repository has here, ‘Such is the influence of 
filial duty when performed by scholars ;’ and P. Cibot, ‘ Voila 
sommairement ce qui caractérise la Piété Filiale du Lettré” But 
to use the term ‘scholar’ here is to translate from the standpoint 
of modern China, and not from that of the time of Confucius. The 
Shih of feudal China were the younger sons of the higher classes, 
and men that by their ability were rising out of the lower, and who 
were all in inferior situations, and looking forward to offices of 
trust in the service of the royal court, or of their several states. 
Below the ‘great officers’ of ch. 4, three classes of Shih—the 
highest, middle, lowest—were recognised, all intended in this 
chapter. When the feudal system had passed away, the class of 


‘scholars’ gradually took their place. Shih (tz) is one of the 
oldest characters in Chinese, but the idea expressed in its formation 
is not known. Confucius is quoted in the Shwo Wan as making 
it to be from the characters for one (—) and ten (+. A very 
old definition of it is—‘The denomination of one entrusted with 


affairs.’ 
§ See the Shih, II, iii, ode 2, stanza 6. 
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afforded by (different) soils’; they are careful of 
their conduct and economical in their expendi- 
ture:—in order to nourish their parents :—this is 
the filial piety of the common people. 

Therefore from the Son of Heaven down to the 
common people, there never has been one whose 
filial piety was without its beginning and end on 
whom calamity did not come. 


CuHapter VII. 
FiuiaL Piety in RELATION TO THE THREE Powers *. 


The disciple 3ang said, ‘Immense indeed is the 
greatness of filial piety!’ The Master replied *, 


1 These two sentences describe the attention of the people to 
the various processes of agriculture, as conditioned by the seasons 
and the qualities of different soils. 

With this chapter there ends what A@ Hs? regarded as the only 
portion of the H sido in which we can rest as having come from Con- 
fucius. So far, it is with him a continuous discourse that proceeded 
from the sage. And there is, in this portion, especially when we 
admit A’s expurgations, a certain sequence and progress, without 
logical connexion, in the exhibition of the subject which we fail to 
find in the chapters that follow. 

2 «The Three Powers’ is a phrase which is first found in two 
of the Appendixes to the Yi? King, denoting Heaven, Earth, and 
Man, as the three great agents or agencies in nature, or the circle 
of being. 

* The whole of the reply of Confucius here, down to ‘the advan- 
tages afforded by earth, is found in a narrative in the 30 Kwan, 
under the twenty-fifth year of duke Ado (s.c. 517), with the im- 
portant difference that the discourse is there about ‘ceremonies,’ 
and not about filial piety. Plainly, it is an interpolation in the 
Hsiao, and is rightly thrown out by AG and Wa KAang. To my 
own mind it was a relief to find that the passage was not genuine, 
and had not come from Confucius. The discourse in the 30 
Awan, which is quite lengthy, these sentences being only the com- 


a 
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‘Yes, filial piety is the constant (method) of Heaven, 
the righteousness of Earth, and the practical duty of 
Man?. Heaven and earth invariably pursue the 
course (that may be thus described), and the people 
take it as their pattern. (The ancient kings) imi- 
tated the brilliant luminaries of heaven, and acted 
in accordance with the (varying) advantages afforded 
by earth, so that they were in accord with all under 
heaven ; and in consequence their teachings, without 
being severe, were successful, and their government, 
without being rigorous, secured perfect order. 


mencement of it, is more than sufficiently fanciful; but it is con- 
ceivable that what is here predicated of filial piety might be spoken 
of ceremonies, while I never could see what it could have to do 
with filial piety, or filial piety with it. After the long discourse in 
the 30 Awan one of the interlocutors in it exclaims, ‘Immense, 
indeed, is the greatness of ceremonies!’—the same terms with 
which 3ang-3ze is made to commence this chapter, saving that we 
have ‘ceremonies’ instead of ‘filial piety. There can be no doubt 
that the passage is interpolated; and yet the first part of it is 
quoted by Pan Kf (in our first century), in a note to Lid Hin’s 
Catalogue, and also in the Amplification of the First Precept of the 
Khang-hsf Sacred Edict (in our eighteenth century). Pan Ka may 
not have been sufficiently acquainted with the 30 Awan to detect the 
forgery; that Chinese scholars should still quote the description as 
applicable to filial piety shows how liable they are to be carried 
away by fine-sounding terms and mysterious utterances. 

P. Cibot gives a correct translation of the first part in a note, but 
adds that it carries the sense of the text much too high, and would 
bring it into collision with the prejudices of the west, and he has 
preferred to hold to the more common explanation :—‘Ce qu’est 
la régularité des monuments des astres pour le firmament, la fer- 
tilité des campagnes pour la terre, la Piété Filiale l’est constam- 
ment pour les peuples!’ 

1 An amusing translation of this sentence is found in Samuel 
Johnson’s ‘Oriental Religions, China, p. 208, beginning, ‘ Filial 
Piety is the Book of Heaven!’ Mr. Johnson does not say where 
he got this version. 
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‘The ancient kings, seeing how their teachings * 
could transform the people, set before them there- 
fore an example of the most extended love, and 
none of the people neglected their parents; they set 
forth to them (the nature of) virtue and righteous- 
ness, and the people roused themselves to the prac- 
tice of them; they went before them with reverence 
and yielding courtesy, and the people had no con- 
tentions; they led them on by the rules of propriety 
and by music, and the people were harmonious and 
benignant ; they showed them what they loved and 
what they disliked, and the people understood their 
prohibitions. 

‘It is said in the Book of Poetry ?, 

“ Awe-inspiring are you, O Grand-Master Yin, 

And the people all look up to you.”’ 


Cuapter VIII. Fritrat Pitty 1n GoveERNMENT. 


The Master said, ‘ Anciently, when the intelligent 
kings by means of filial piety ruled all under heaven, 
they did not dare to receive with disrespect the min- 
isters of small states ;—how much less would they 
do so to the dukes, marquises, counts, and barons!’ 
Thus it was that they got (the princes of) the myriad 
states with joyful hearts (to assist them) in the (sacri- 
ficial) services to their royal predecessors °*. 


* Sze-ma Kwang changes the character for ‘ teachings’ here into 
that for ‘filial piety.” There is no external evidence for such a 
reading; and the texture of the whole treatise is so loose that we 
cannot insist on internal evidence. 

® See the Shih, II, iv, ode 4, stanza r. 

* Under the Adu dynasty there were five orders of nobility, and 
the states belonging to their rulers varied proportionally in size. 
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‘The rulers of states did not dare to slight wife- 
less men and widows ;—how much less would they 
slight their officers and the people! Thus it was 
that they got all their people with joyful hearts 
(to assist them) in serving the rulers, their prede- 
cessors 1. 

“The heads of clans did not dare to slight their 
servants and concubines ;—how much less would 
they slight their wives and sons! Thus it was that 
they got their men with joyful hearts (to assist them) 
in the service of their parents. 

‘In such a state of things, while alive, parents 
reposed in (the glory of) their sons; and, when sacri- 
ficed to, their disembodied spirits enjoyed their 
offerings”. Therefore all under heaven peace and 
harmony prevailed; disasters and calamities did not 
occur; misfortunes and rebellions did not arise. 

‘It is said in the Book of Poetry °, 

“To an upright, virtuous conduct 

All in the four quarters of the state render obedient 

homage.”’ 


There were besides many smaller states attached to these. The 
feudal lords at stated times appeared at the royal court, and one 
important duty which then devolved on them was to take part in 
the sacrificial services of the sovereign in the ancestral temple. 

1 These services were also the sacrifices in the ancestral temples 
of the rulers of the states and of the chiefs of clans,—the feudal 
princes and the ministers and great officers of chapters 3 and 4. 

2 In the Chinese Repository we read here :—‘ Parents enjoyed 
tranquillity while they lived, and after their decease sacrifices were 
offered to their disembodied spirits.’ To the same effect P. Cibot :— 
‘Les péres et méres étoient heureux pendant la vie, et aprés leur 
mort leurs Ames étoient consolées par des Tsi (sacrifices).’ I be- 
lieve that I have caught the meaning more exactly. 

3 See the Shih, III, iii, ode 2, stanza 2. 
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Cuapter IX. THe GovERNMENT OF THE SAGES’. 


The disciple 34ng said, ‘I venture to ask whether 
in the virtue of the sages there was not something 
greater than filial piety. The Master replied, ‘Of 
all (creatures with their different) natures produced 
by Heaven and Earth, man is the noblest. Of all 
the actions of man there is none greater than filial 
piety. In filial piety there is nothing greater than 
the reverential awe of one’s father. In the rever- 
ential awe shown to one’s father there is nothing 
greater than the making him the correlate of 


Heaven”. The duke of Adu was the man who 
(first) did this *. 


1 «The sages’ here must mean the sage sovereigns of antiquity, 
who had at once the highest wisdom and the highest place. 

2 See a note on p. 99 on the meaning of the phrase ‘the fel- - 
low of God,’ which is the same as that in this chapter, translated 
‘the correlate of God.’ P. Cibot goes at length into a discussion 
of the idea conveyed by the Chinese character P‘ei, but without 
coming to any definite conclusion; and indeed Tai Thung, author 
of the dictionary Lid Shi K4, says that ‘its original significancy 
has baffled investigation, while its classical usage is in the sense of 
“mate,” “‘fellow.”’ The meaning here is the second assigned to 
it on p. 99. In the Chinese Repository we find :—‘ As a mark of 
reverence there is nothing more important than to place the father 
on an equality with heaven ;’ which is by no means the idea, while 
the author further distorts the meaning by the following note :— 
‘T‘ien, ‘‘ Heaven,” and Shang Ti, the “ Supreme Ruler,” seem to 
be perfectly synonymous; and whatever ideas the Chinese attach 
to them, it is evident that the noble lord of au regarded his an- 
cestors, immediate and remote, as their equals, and paid to the one 
the same homage as the other. In thus elevating mortals to an 
equality with the Supreme Ruler, he is upheld and approved by 
Confucius, and has been imitated by myriads of every generation 
of his countrymen down to the present day, 

* It is difficult to say in what the innovation of the duke of KAu 
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‘Formerly the duke of Kau at the border altar 
sacrificed to HAau-A4i as the correlate of Heaven, 
and in the Brilliant Hall he honoured king Wan, 
and sacrificed to him as the correlate of God!. The 


consisted. The editors of the Extensive Explanation of the 
Hsiao say :—‘ According to commentators on our classic, Shun 
thinking only of the virtue of his ancestor did not sacrifice to him at 
the border altar. The sovereigns of Hsia and Yin were the first to 
sacrifice there to their ancestors; but they had not the ceremony of 
sacrificing to their fathers as the correlates of Heaven. This began 
with the duke of Aau.’ To this explanation of the text the editors 
demur, and consider that the noun ‘father’ in the previous sen- 
tence should be taken, in the case of the duke of Kau, both of 
HAau-Ai and king Wan. 

1 The reader of the translations from the Shih must be familiar 
with Hau-A?, as the ancestor to whom the kings of au traced 
their lineage, and with king W4n, as the acknowledged founder of 
their dynasty in connexion with his son, king W&. Was any greater 
honour done to Hau-Ai in making him the correlate of Heaven 
than to king Wan in making him the correlate of God? We must 
say, No. As is said in the Extensive Explanation, ‘The words 
Heaven and God are different, but their meaning is one and the 
same.’ The question is susceptible of easy determination. Let 
me refer the reader to the translations from the Shih on pp. 317 
and 329. The tenth piece on the latter was sung, at the border 
sacrifice to Heaven, in honour of Hau-A?; and the first four lines 
of it are to the effect—- 

‘O thou, accomplished, great Hau-Ai! 
To thee alone ’twas given 
To be, by what we trace to thee, 
The correlate of Heaven;’ 
while the fifth and sixth lines are— 
‘God had the wheat and barley meant 
To nourish al] mankind. 
None would have fathomed His intent, 
But for thy guiding mind.’ 
The seventh piece on the former page was used at the sacrifice, in 
the Brilliant Hall, to king Wan, as ‘the correlate of God.’ The 
first three lines have been versified by— 
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consequence was that from (all the states) within 
the four seas, every (prince) came in the discharge 
of his duty to (assist in those) sacrifices. In the 
virtue of the sages what besides was there greater 
than filial piety ? 

‘Now the feeling of saieeti grows up at the 
parents’ knees, and as (the duty Rit nourishing those 
parents is exercised, the affection daily merges in 
awe. The sages proceeded from the (feeling of) 
awe to teach (the duties of) reverence, and from 
(that of) affection to teach (those of) love. The 
teachings of the sages, without being severe, were 
successful, and their government, without being rigo- 


‘My offerings here are given, 
A ram, a bull. 
Accept them, mighty Heaven, 
All-bountiful ;’ 
and the sixth and seventh lines by— 
‘From Wan comes blessing rich; 
Now on the right 
He owns those gifts to which 
Him I invite.’ 
Since ‘Heaven’ and ‘God’ have the same reference, why are they 
used here as if there were some opposition bétween them? The 
nearest approach to an answer to this is found also in the Exten- 
sive Explanation, derived mainly from Aan Hsiang-tao, of the 
Sung dynasty, and to the following effect :—‘ Heaven (Tien) just.is 
God (Ti), Heaven is a term specially expressive of honour, 
and Hau-Ai was made the correlate of Heaven, because he was 
remote, far distant from the worshipper. God is a term expressive 
of affection, and king Wan was made the correlate of God, be- 
cause he was nearer to, the father of, the duke of Kau.’ Hsiang-tao 
concludes by saying that the sacrifice at the border altar was an 
old institution, while that in the Brilliant Hall was first appointed 
by the duke of Aau. According to this view, Heaven would 
approximate to the name for Deity in the absolute,—Jehovah, as 


explained in Exodus xy. 14; while Tf is God, ‘our Father in 
heaven,’ 
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rous, was effective. What they proceeded from was 
the root (of filial piety implanted by Heaven). 

‘The relation and duties between father and son, 
(thus belonging to) the Heaven-conferred nature, 
(contain in them the principle of) righteousness 
between ruler and subject’. The son derives his 
life from his parents, and no greater gift could 
possibly be transmitted; his ruler and parent (in 
one), his father deals with him accordingly, and no 
generosity could be greater than this. Hence, he 
who does not love his parents, but loves other men, 
is called a rebel against virtue; and he who does 
not revere his parents, but reveres other men, is 
called a rebel against propriety. When (the ruler) 
himself thus acts contrary to (the principles) which 
should place him in accord (with all men), he pre- 
sents nothing for the people to imitate. He has 
nothing to do with what is good, but entirely and 
only with what is injurious to virtue. Though he 
may get (his will, and be above others), the superior 
man does not give him his approval. 


1 We find for this in the Chinese Repository :—‘ The feelings 
which ought to characterise the intercourse between father and son 
are of a heavenly nature, resembling the bonds which exist between 
a prince and his ministers.’ P. Cibot gives:—‘ Les rapports im- 
muable de pére et de fils découlent de essence méme du Tien, 
et offrent la premiére idée de prince et de sujet;’ adding on the 
former clause this note:—‘ Les commentateurs ne disent que des 
mots sur ces paroles; mais comment pourroient ils les bien expliquer, 
puisqu’ils ne sauroient en entrevoir le sens supreme et ineffable? 
Quelques-uns ont pris le parti de citer le texte de Tao-teh King 
(ch. 42), “ Le To est vie et unité; le premier a engendré le second; 
les deux ont produit le troisitme ; le trois ont fait toutes choses ;” 
c’est-A-dire, quils ont taché d’expliquer un texte qui les passe, par 
un autre ow ils ne comprennent rien.’ But there is neither difficulty 
in the construction of the text here, nor mystery in its meaning. 
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‘It is not so with the superior man. He speaks, 
having thought whether the words should be spoken ; 
he acts, having thought whether his actions are sure 
to give pleasure. His virtue and righteousness are 
such as will be honoured; what he initiates and does 
is fit to be imitated; his deportment is worthy of 
contemplation; his movements in advancing or re- 
tiring are all according to the proper rule. In this 
way does he present himself to the people, who both 
revere and love him, imitate and become like him. 
Thus he is able to make his teaching of virtue suc- 
cessful, and his government and orders to be carried 
into effect’. 

‘It is said in the Book of Poetry °, 
“The virtuous man, the princely one, 

Has nothing wrong in his deportment.”’ 


CHAPTER X. AN ORDERLY DESCRIPTION OF THE 
Acts oF Finiat Piety. 


The Master said, ‘The service which a filial son 
does to his parents is as follows :—In his general 
conduct to them, he manifests the utmost reverence ; 
in his nourishing of them, his endeavour is to give 
them the utmost pleasure; when they are ill, he 
feels the greatest anxiety; in mourning for them 
(dead), he exhibits every demonstration of grief; 
in sacrificing to them, he displays the utmost so- 
lemnity. When a son is complete in these five 
things (he may be pronounced) able to serve his 
parents. 


* This paragraph may be called a mosaic, formed by piecing 
together passages from the 30 Awan. 
* See the Shih, I, xiv, ode 3, stanza 3. 
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‘He who (thus) serves his parents, in a high 
situation, will be free from pride; in a low situation, 
will be free from insubordination; and among: his 
equals, will not be quarrelsome. In a high situation 
pride leads to ruin; in a low situation insubordina- 
tion leads to punishment; among equals quarrel- 
someness leads to the wielding of weapons. 

‘If those three things be not put away, though 
a son every day contribute beef, mutton, and pork! 
to nourish his parents, he is not filial.’ 


CuarTrer XJ. Ficrat Piety In RELATION TO 
THE Five PUNISHMENTS. 


The Master said, ‘There are three thousand 
offences against which the five punishments are 
directed*, and there is not one of them greater 
than being unfiial. ) 

‘When constraint is put upon a ruler, that is the 
disowning of his superiority; when the authority of 
the sages is disallowed, that is the disowning of 
(all) law; when filial piety is put aside, that is the 
disowning of the principle of affection. These (three 
things) pave the way to anarchy.’ 


CuHaPTerR XII. AMPLIFICATION OF ‘THE ALL- 
EMBRACING RULE oF ConbDUCT’ IN CHAPTER I. 


The Master said, ‘ For teaching the people to be 
affectionate and loving there is nothing better than 
Filial Piety; for teaching them (the observance of) 
propriety and submissiveness there is nothing better 
than Fraternal Duty; for changing their manners 


1 Compare with this the Confucian Analects, II, vii. 
2 See the Sha, p. 43, and especially pp. 255, 256. 
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and altering their customs there is nothing better 
than Music: for securing the repose of superiors and 
the good order of the people there is nothing better 
than the Rules of Propriety. ~ 

‘The Rules of Propriety are simply (the develop- 
ment of) the principle of Reverence. Therefore the 
reverence paid to a father makes {all) sons pleased ; 
the reverence paid to an elder brother makes (all) 
younger brothers pleased; the reverence paid to 
a ruler makes (all) subjects pleased’. The rever- 
ence paid to one man makes thousands and myriads 
of men pleased. The reverence is paid to a few, 
and the pleasure extends to many ;—this is what is 
meant by an “All-embracing Rule of Conduct.” ’ 


CuapTer XIII. AMPLIFICATION OF ‘THE PERFECT 
VIRTUE’ IN CHAPTER I, 


The Master said, ‘The teaching of filial piety by 
the superior man? does not require that he should 
go to family after family, and daily see the members 
of each. His teaching of filial piety is a tribute of 
reverence to all the fathers under heaven; his 
teaching of fraternal submission is a tribute of 
reverence to all the elder brothers under heaven; 
his teaching of the duty of a subject is a tribute of 
reverence to all the rulers under heaven. 


" We must understand that the ‘reverence’ here is to be under- 
stood as paid by the sovereign. In reverencing his father (or an 
uncle may also in Chinese usage be so styled), he reverences the 
idea of fatherhood, and being ‘in accord with the minds of all 
under heaven,’ his example is universally powerful. And we may 
reason similarly of the other two cases of reverence specified. 

* The Xiin-3ze, or ‘superior man,’ here must be taken of the 
sovereign. P. Cibot translates it by ‘un prince,’ 
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‘It is said in the Book of Poetry 1, 
“The happy and courteous sovereign 
Is the parent of the people.” 
‘If it were not a perfect virtue, how could it be 
recognised as in accordance with their nature by the 
people so extensively as this ?’ 


CHAPTER XIV. AMPLIFICATION OF ‘MAKING OUR 
NaME Famous’ In CHAPTER I. 


The Master said, ‘The filial piety with which the 
superior man serves his parents may be transferred 
as loyalty to the ruler; the fraternal duty with which 
he serves his elder brother may be transferred as 
submissive deference to elders; his regulation of 
his family may be transferred as good government 
in any Official position. Therefore, when his conduct 
is thus successful in his inner (private) circle, his 
name will be established (and transmitted) to future 
generations.’ 


CHAPTER XV. Fintat Piety In RELATION TO 
REPROOF AND REMONSTRANCE. 


The disciple 3ang said, ‘I have heard your in- 
structions on the affection of love, on respect and 
reverence, on giving repose to (the minds of) our 
parents, and on making our names famous;—I would 
venture to ask if (simple) obedience to the orders of 
one’s father can be pronounced filial piety.’ ‘The 
Master replied, ‘What words are these! what words 
are these! Anciently, if the Son of Heaven had 
seven ministers who would remonstrate with him, 


1 See the Shih, III, ii, ode 7, stanza 1. The two lines of the 
Shih here are, possibly, not an interpolation. 
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although he had not right methods of government, 
he would not lose his possession of the kingdom ; 
if the prince of a state had five such ministers, 
though his measures might be equally wrong, he 
would not lose his state; if a great officer had ees 
he would not, in a similar case, lose (the headship 
of) his clan; if an inferior officer had a friend who 
would remonstrate with him, a good name would 
not cease to be connected with his character; and 
the father who had a son that would remonstrate 
with him would not sink into the gulf of unrighteous 
deeds’. Therefore when a case of unrighteous con- 
duct is concerned, a son must by no means keep 
from remonstrating with his father, nor a minister 
from remonstrating with his ruler. Hence, since 
remonstrance is required in the case of unrighteous 
conduct, how can (simple) obedience to the orders of 
a father be accounted filial piety ? ?’ 


Cuapter- XVI. THE INFLUENCE oF FILIAL Piety 
AND THE RESPONSE TO IT. 


The Master said, ‘Anciently, the intelligent kings 
served their fathers with filial piety, and therefore 
they served Heaven with intelligence ; they served 
their mothers with filial piety, and therefore they 
served Earth with discrimination®. They pursued 


* The numbers 7, 5, 3, 1 cannot be illustrated by examples, nor 
should they be insisted on. The higher the dignity, the greater 
would be the risk, and the stronger must be the support that was 
needed. 

* Compare the Analects, IV, xviii, and the Lt Ki, X, i, at 

* This chapter is as difficult to grasp as the seventh, which treated 
of Filial Piety in Relation to ‘the Three Powers.’ It is indeed a 
sequel to that. Heaven and Earth appear as two Powers, or as 
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the right course with reference to their (own) seniors 
and juniors, and therefore they secured the regula- 
tion of the relations between superiors and _infe- 
riors (throughout the kingdom). 

‘When Heaven and Earth were served with intelli- 
gence and discrimination, the spiritual intelligences 
displayed (their retributive power’). 

‘Therefore even the Son of Heaven must have 
some whom he honours; that is, he has his uncles 
of his surname. He must have some to whom he 
concedes the precedence ; that is, he has his cousins, 
who bear the same surname, and are older than 
himself. In the ancestral temple he manifests the 
utmost reverence, showing that he does not forget 
his parents; he cultivates his person and is careful 
of his conduct, fearing lest he should disgrace his 
predecessors. 

‘When in the ancestral temple he exhibits the 


a dual Power, taking the place of Heaven or God. We can ina 
degree follow the treatise in transferring the reverence paid by 
a son to his father to loyalty shown by him to his ruler; but it is 
more difficult to understand the development of filial piety into 
religion that is here assumed and described. Was it not the 
pressing of this virtue too far, the making more of it than can be 
made, that tended to deprave religion during the Kau dynasty, and 
to mingle with the earlier monotheism a form of nature-worship ? 

Hsing Ping, in his ‘Correct Meaning,’ makes the ‘discrimination’ 
here to be ‘an ability to distinguish the advantages of the earth;’— 
showing how he had the sixth and seventh chapters in his mind. 

1 «The Spiritual Intelligences’ here are Heaven and Earth con- 
ceived of as Spiritual Beings. They responded to the sincere 
service of the intelligent kings, as Hsing Ping says, with ‘the 
harmony of the active and passive principles of nature, seasonable 
winds and rain, the absence of epidemic sickness and plague, and 
the repose of all under heaven.’ Compare with this what is said 
in ‘the Great Plan’ of the Sha, pp. 147, 148. 
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utmost reverence, the spirits of the departed mani- 
fest themselves!. Perfect filial piety and fraternal 
duty reach to (and move) the spiritual intelligences, 
and diffuse their light on all within the four seas;— 
they penetrate everywhere. 

‘It is said in the Book of Poetry ’, 
‘“From the west to the east, 

From the south to the north, 

There was not a thought but did him homage.” 


’ 


CuHarpTerR XVII. Tue SERVICE OF THE RULER. 


The Master said, ‘The superior man serves his 
ruler in such a way, that when at court in his pre- 
sence his thought is how to discharge his loyal duty 
to the utmost; and when he retires from it, his 
thought is how to amend his errors. He carries 
out with deference the measures springing from his 
excellent qualities, and rectifies him (only) to save 
him from what are evil. Hence, as the superior 
and inferior, they are able to have an affection for 
each other. 

‘It is said in the Book of Poetry ‘ 


“In my heart I love him; 
And why should I not say so? 
In the core of my heart I keep him, 
And never will forget him.”’ 


* The reader will have noticed many instances of this, or what 
were intended to be instances of it, in the translations from the 
Shih, pp. 365-368, &c. 

* See the Shih, III, i, ode ro, stanza 6. 

* “The superior man’ here can only be the good and intelligent 
officer in the royal domain or at a feudal court. 

* See the Shih, II, viii, ode 4, stanza 4. 
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CuapTer XVIII. 
FittaL Piety 1n Mourninc ror PARENTS. 


The Master said, ‘When a filial son is mourning 
for a parent, he wails, but not with a prolonged 
sobbing ; in the movements of ceremony he pays no 
attention to his appearance; his words are without 
elegance of phrase; he cannot bear to wear fine 
clothes; when he hears music, he feels no delight ; 
when he eats a delicacy, he is not conscious of its 
flavour :—such is the nature of grief and sorrow. 

‘After three days he may partake of food; for 
thus the people are taught that the living should 
not be injured on account of the dead, and that 
emaciation must not be carried to the extinction of 
life :—such is the rule of the sages. The period of 
mourning does not go beyond three years, to show 
the people that it must have an end. 

‘An inner and outer coffin are made; the grave- 
clothes also are put on, and the shroud; and (the 
body) is lifted (into the coffin). The sacrificial 
vessels, round and square, are (regularly) set forth, 
and (the sight of them) fills (the mourners) with 
(fresh) distress1. The women beat their breasts, 
and the men stamp with their feet, wailing and 
weeping, while they sorrowfully escort the coffin 
to the grave. They consult the tortoise-shell to 
determine the grave and the ground about it, and 


1 These vessels were arranged every day by the coffin, while it 
continued in the house, after the corpse was put into it. The 
practice was a serving of the dead as the living had been served. 
It is not thought necessary to give any details as to the other 
different rites of mourning which are mentioned. They will be 
found, with others, in the translations from the Li A?. 
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there they lay the body in peace. They prepare 
the ancestral temple (to receive the tablet of the 
departed), and there present offerings to the disem- 
bodied spirit. In spring and- autumn they offer 
sacrifices, thinking of the deceased as the seasons 
come round. 

‘The services of love and reverence to parents 
when alive, and those of grief and sorrow to them 
when dead :—these completely discharge the funda- 
mental duty of living men. The righteous claims 
of life and death are all satisfied, and the filial son’s 
service of his parents is completed.’ 


The above is the Classic of Filial Piety, as published by the 
emperor Hsiian in a.p. 722, with the headings then prefixed to the 
eighteen chapters. Subsequently, in the eleventh century, Sze-ma 
Kwang (a.b. 1009-1086), a famous statesman and historian, pub- 
lished what he thought was the more ancient text of the Classic in 
twenty-two chapters, with ‘Explanations’ by himself, without indi- 
cating, however, the different chapters, and of course without 
headings to them. This work is commonly published along with 
an ‘Exposition’ of his views, by Fan 3f-yii, one of his contempo- 
raries and friends. The differences between his text and that of 
the Thang emperor are insignificant. He gives, however, one 
additional chapter, which would be the nineteenth of his arrange- 
ment. It is as follows :—‘ Inside the smaller doors leading to the 
inner apartments are to be found all the rules (of government). 
There is awe for the father, and also for the elder brother. Wife 
and children, servants and concubines are like the common people, 
serfs, and underlings.’ 
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THE Yi KING FROM THE TWELFTH CENTURY B.C. TO 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


There was a Yi in the time of Confucius. The Yt is now 
made up of the Text which Confucius saw, and the Appen- 
dixes ascribed to him. The Yi escaped the fires of hin. The 
Yi before Confucius, and when it was made:—mentioned in 
the Official Book of Kau; in the 30 Kwan; testimony of 
the Appendixes. Not the most ancient of the Chinese books. 
The Text much older than the Appendixes. Labours of native 
scholars on the Yi imperfectly described. Erroneous account 
of the labours of sinologists. 


THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF THE TEXT. THE LINEAL 
FIGURES AND THE EXPLANATION OF THEM . 


The Yi consists of essays based on lineal figures. Origin of 
the lineal figures. Who first multiplied them to sixty-four? 
Why they were not continued after sixty-four. The form of 
the River Map. State of the country in the time of king 
Wan. Character of the last king of Shang. The lords of 
Kau; and especially king Wan. Wan in prison occupied 
with the lineal figures. The seventh hexagram. 


Il]. THE APPENDIXES i : A z 


Subjects of the chapter. Number and nature of the Appen- 
dixes. Their authorship. No superscription of Confucius 
on any of them. The third and fourth evidently not from 
him. Bearing of this conclusion on the others. The first 
Appendix. Fifi-hsi’s trigrams. ‘King Wan’s. The name 
Kwei-shan. The second Appendix. The Great Symbolism. 
The third Appendix. Harmony between the lines of the 
figures ever changing, and the changes in external pheno- 
mena. Divination; ancient, and its object. Formation of 
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the lineal figures by the divining stalks. The names Yin and 
Yang. The name Kwei-shan, Shan alone. The fourth 
Appendix. The fifth, First paragraph. Mythology of the 
Yi. Operation of God in nature throughout the year. Con- 
cluding paragraphs. The sixth Appendix. © The seventh, 
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Phe Lente 


I wrote out a translation of the Yi King, embracing both 
the Text and the Appendixes, in 1854 and 1855; and have 
to acknowledge that when the manuscript was completed, 
I knew very little about the scope and method of the book. 
I laid the volumes containing the result of my labour aside, 
and hoped, believed indeed, that the light would by and 
by dawn, and that I should one day get hold of a clue that 
would guide me to a knowledge of the mysterious classic. 

Before that day came, the translation was soaked, in 
1870, for more than a month in water of the Red Sea. By 
dint of careful manipulation it was recovered so as to be still - 
legible ; but it was not till 1874 that I began to be able to 
give to the book the prolonged attention necessary to make 
it reveal its secrets. Then for the first time I got hold, as 
I believe, of the clue, and found that my toil of twenty 
years before was of no service at all. 

What had tended more than anything else to hide the 
nature of the book from my earlier studies was the way in 
which, with the Text, ordinarily and, as I think, correctly 
ascribed to king Wan and his son Tan, there are inter- 
spersed, under each hexagram, the portions of the Appen- 
dixes J, II, and IV relating to it. The student at first 
thinks this an advantage. He believes that all the Appen- 
dixes were written by Confucius, and combine with the 
Text to form one harmonious work ; and he is glad to have 
the sentiments of ‘the three sages’ brought together. But 
I now perceived that the composition of the Text and of 
the Appendixes, allowing the Confucian authorship of the 
latter, was separated by about 700 years, and that their 
subject-matter was often incongruous. My first step 
towards a right understanding of the Yi was to study the 
Text by itself and as complete in itself. It was easy to 
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do this because the imperial edition of 1715, with all its 
critical apparatus, keeps the Text and the Appendixes 
separate. 

The wisdom of the course thus adopted became more 
apparent by the formation of eight different concordances, 
one for the Text, and one for each of the Appendixes. 
They showed that many characters in the Appendixes, 
and those especially which most readily occur to sino- 
logists as characteristic of the Yi, are not to be found 
in the Text at all. A fuller acquaintance, moreover, with 
the tone and style of the Appendixes satisfied me that 
while we had sufficient evidence that the greater part of 
them was not from Confucius, we had no evidence that 
any part was his, unless it might be the paragraphs intro- 
duced by the compiler or compilers as sayings of ‘the 
Master.’ 

Studying the Text in the manner thus described, I soon 
arrived at the view of the meaning and object of the Yi, 
which I have described in the second chapter of the Intro- 
duction; and I was delighted to find that there was a 
substantial agreement between my interpretations of the 
hexagrams and their several lines and those given by the 
most noted commentators from the Han dynasty down to 
the present. They have not formulated the scheme so con- 
cisely as I have done, and they were fettered by their belief 
in the Confucian authorship of the Appendixes; but they 
held the same general opinion, and were similarly controlled 
by it in construing the Text. Any sinologist who will 
examine the Vii Kih 7ah Kiang Yi King Kieh I, prepared 
by one of the departments of the Han Lin college, and 
published in 1682, and which I have called the ‘Daily 
Lessons,’ or ‘ Lectures,’ will see the agreement between my 
views and those underlying its paraphrase. 

After the clue to the meaning of the Yi was discovered, 
there remained the difficulty of translating. The pecu- 
liarity of its style makes it the most difficult of all the 
Confucian classics to present in an intelligible version. 
I suppose that there are sinologists who will continue, for 
a time at least, to maintain that it was intended by its 
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author or authors, whoever they were, merely as a book of 
divination; and of course the oracles of divination were 
designedly wrapped up in mysterious phraseology. But 
notwithstanding the account of the origin of the book and 
its composition by king Wan and his son, which I have 
seen reason to adopt, they, its authors, had to write after 
the manner of diviners. There is hardly another work in 
the ancient literature of China that presents the same 
difficulties to the translator. 

When I made my first translation of it in 1854, I endea- 
voured to be as concise in my English as the original 
Chinese was. Much of what I wrote was made up, in 
consequence, of so many English words, with little or no 
mark of syntactical connexion. I followed in this the 
example of P. Regis and his coadjutors (Introduction, 
page g) in their Latin version. But their version is all but 
unintelligible, and mine was not less so. How to surmount 
this difficulty occurred to me after I had found the clue 
to the interpretation ;—in a fact which I had unconsciously 
acted on in all my translations of other classics, namely, 
that the written characters of the Chinese are not repre- 
sentations of words, but symbols of ideas, and that the 
combination of them in composition is not a representation 
of what the writer would say, but of what he thinks. It is 
vain therefore for a translator to attempt a literal version. 
When the symbolic characters have brought his mind en 
rapport with that of his author, he is free to render the 
ideas in his own or any other speech in the best manner 
that he can attain to. This is the rule which Mencius 
followed in interpreting the old poems of his country :— 
‘We must try with our thoughts to meet the scope of 
a sentence, and then we shall apprehend it’ In the study 
of a Chinese classical book there is not so much an inter- 
pretation of the characters employed by the writer as a 
participation of his thoughts ;—there is the seeing of mind 
to mind. The canon hence derived for a translator is not 
one of license. It will be his object to express the meaning 
of the original as exactly and concisely as possible. But 
it will be necessary for him to introduce a word or two 
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now and then to indicate what the mind of the writer 
supplied for itself. What I have done in this way will 
generally be seen enclosed in parentheses, though I 
queried whether I might not dispense with them, as there 
is nothing in the English version which was not, I believe, 
present in the writer’s thought. I hope, however, that I 
have been able in this way to make the translation intel- 
ligible to readers. If, after all, they shall conclude that 
in what is said on the hexagrams there is often ‘much 
ado about nothing,’ it is not the translator who should be 
deemed accountable for that, but his original. 

I had intended to append to the volume translations of 
certain chapters from At Hsiand other writers of the Sung 
dynasty ; but this purpose could not be carried into effect 
for want of space. It was found necessary to accompany 
the version with a running commentary, illustrating the 
way in which the teachings of king Wan and his son are 
supposed to be drawn from the figures and their several 
lines; and my difficulty was to keep the single Yi within 
the limits of one volume. Those intended translations 
therefore are reserved for another opportunity ; and indeed, 
the Sung philosophy did not grow out of the Yi proper, 
but from the Appendixes to it, and especially from the third 
of them. It is more Tdaoistic than Confucian. 


When I first took the Yi in hand, there existed no trans- 
lation of it in any western language but that of P. Regis 
and his coadjutors, which I have mentioned above and in 
various places of the Introduction. The authors were all 
sinologists of great attainments ; and their view of the Text 
as relating to the transactions between the founders of the 
A’au dynasty and the last sovereign of the Shang or Yin, 
and capable of being illustrated historically, though too 
narrow, was an approximation to the truth. The late 
M. Mohl, who had edited the work in 1834, said to me 
once, ‘I like it; for I come to it out of a sea of mist, and 
find solid ground.’ No sufficient distinction was made in it, 
however, between the Text and the Appendixes; and in dis- 
cussing the third and following Appendixes the translators 
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were haunted by the name and shade of Confucius. To 
the excessive literalness of the version I have referred 
above. 

In 1876 the Rev. Canon McClatchie, M.A., published a 
version at Shanghai with the title,‘ A Translation of the 
Confucian Yi King, or the “Classic of Changes,” with 
Notes and Appendix.’ This embraces both the Text 
and the Appendixes, the first, second, and fourth of the 
latter being interspersed along with the Text, as in the 
ordinary school editions of the classic. So far as I can 
judge from his language, he does not appear to be aware 
that the first and second Appendixes were not the work 
of king Wan and the duke of K4u, but of a subsequent 
writer—he would say of Confucius—explaining their expla- 
nations of the entire hexagrams and their several lines. 
His own special object was ‘to open the mysteries of the 
Yi by applying to it the key of Comparative Mythology.’ 
Such a key was not necessary; and the author, by the 
application of it, has found sundry things to which I have 
occasionally referred in my notes. They are not pleasant 
to look at or dwell upon ; and happily it has never entered 
into the minds of Chinese scholars to conceive of them. I 
have followed Canon McClatchie’s translation from para- 
graph to paragraph and from sentence to sentence, but 
from nothing which I could employ with advantage in 
my own. 

Long after my translation had been completed, and that 
of the Text indeed was printed, I received from Shanghai 
the third volume of P. Angelo Zottoli’s ‘Cursus Littera- 
turae Sinicae,’ which had appeared_in 1880. About 100 
pages of it are occupied with the Yi. The Latin version is 
a great improvement on that in the work of Regis; but 
P. Zottolitranslates only the Text of the first two hexagrams, 
with the portions of the first, second, and fourth Appendixes 
relating to them; and other six hexagrams with the expla- 
nations of king Wan’s Thwan and of the Great Symbolism. 
Of the remaining fifty-six hexagrams only the briefest 
summary is given; and then follow the Appendixes III, V, 
VI, and VII at length. The author has done his work well. 
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His general view of the Yi is stated in the following sen- 
tences :—‘ Ex Ff-hst figuris, Wan regis definitionibus, Kau 
ducis symbolis, et Confucii commentariis, Liber conficitur, 
qui a mutationibus, quas duo elementa in hexagrammatum 
compositione inducunt, Yi (Mutator) vel Yi King (Muta- 
tionum Liber) appellatur. Quid igitur tandem famosus 
iste Yi King? Paucis accipe: ex linearum qualitate 
continua vel intercisa; earumque situ, imo, medio, vel 
supremo; mutuaque ipsarum relatione, occursu, dissidio, 
convenientia ; ex ipso scilicet trigrammatum corpore seu 
forma, tum ex trigrammatum symbolo seu imagine, tum ex 
trigrammatum proprietate seu virtute, tum etiam aliquando 
ex unius ad alterum hexagramma varietate, eruitur aliqua 
imago, deducitur aliqua sententia, quoddam veluti ora- 
culum continens, quod sorte etiam consulere possis ad 
documentum obtinendum, moderandae vitae solvendove 
dubio consentaneum. Ita liber juxta Confucii explica- 
tionem in scholis tradi solitam. Nil igitur sublime aut 
mysteriosum, nil foedum aut vile hic quaeras; argutulum 
potius lusum ibi video ad instructiones morales politicas- 
que eliciendas, ut ad satietatem usque in Sinicis passim 
classicis, obvias, planas, naturales; tantum, cum liber iste, 
ut integrum legenti textum facile patebit, ad sortilegii usum 
deductus fuerit, per ipsum jam summum homo obtinebit 
vitae beneficium, arcanam cum spiritibus communicationem 
secretamque futurorum eventuum cognitionem; theurgus 
igitur visus est iste liber, totus lux, totus spiritus, hominis- 
que vitae accommodatissimus ; indeque laudes a Confucio 
ei tributas, prorsus exaggeratas, in hujus libri praesertim 
appendice videre erit, si vere tamen, ut communis fert 
opinio, ipse sit hujus appendicis auctor.’ 

There has been a report for two or three years of a new 
translation of the Yi, or at least of a part of it, as being in 
preparation by M. Terrien de Lacouperie, and Professor R. 
K. Douglas of the British Museum and King’s College, 
London. I have alluded on pages 8, 9 of the Introduction 
to some inaccurate statements about native commentaries 
on the Yi and translations of it by foreigners, made in con- 
nexion with this contemplated version. But I did not know 
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what the projected undertaking really was, till I read a letter 
from M. Terrien in the ‘Atheneum’ of the 21st January 
of this year. He there says that the joint translation ‘ deals 
only with the oldest part of the book, the short lists of 
characters which follow each of the sixty-four headings, 
and leaves entirely aside the explanations and commen- 
taries attributed to Wen Wang, Kau Kung, Confucius, and 
others, from 1200 B. C. downwards, which are commonly 
embodied as an integral part of the classic; adding, ‘ The 
proportion of the primitive text to these additions is about 
one-sixth of the whole.’ But if we take away these expla- 
nations and commentaries attributed to king Wan, the duke 
of Kau, and Confucius, we take away the whole Yi. There 
remain only the linear figures attributed to Fi-hsi, without 
any lists of characters, long or short, without a single 
written character of any kind whatever. The 
projectors have been misled somehow about the contents 
of the Yi; and unless they can overthrow all the traditions 
and beliefs about them, whether Chinese or foreign, their 
undertaking is more hopeless than the task laid on the 
children of Israel by Pharaoh, that they should make bricks 
without straw. 

I do not express myself thus in any spirit of hostility. 
If, by discoveries in Accadian or any other long-buried and 
forgotten language, M. Terrien de Lacouperie can throw new 
light on the written characters of China or on its speech, 
no one will rejoice more than myself; but his ignorance of 
how the contents of the classic are made up does not give 
much prospect of success in his promised translation. 


In the preface to the third volume of these ‘Sacred 
Books of the East,’ containing the Sha King, Shih King, 
and Hsido King, I have spoken of the Chinese terms Ti 
and Shang Ti, and shown how I felt it necessary to con- 
tinue to render them by our word God, as I had done in 
all my translations of the Chinese classics since 1861. My 
doing so gave offence to some of the missionaries in China 
and others; and in June, 1880, twenty-three gentlemen 
addressed a letter to Professor F. Max Miiller, complaining 
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that, in such a work edited by him, he should allow me to 
give my own private interpretation of the name or names in 
question instead of translating them or transferring them. 
Professor Miiller published the letter-which he had received, 
with his reply to it, in the ‘Times’ newspaper of Dec. 30, 
1880. Since then the matter has rested, and I introduce it 
again here in this preface, because, though we do not meet 
with the name in the Yi so frequently as in the Shi and 
Shih, I have, as before, wherever it does occur, translated 
it by God. Those who object to that term say that 
Shang Ti might be rendered by ‘Supreme Ruler’ or 
‘Supreme Emperor, or by ‘ Ruler (or Emperor) on high;’ 
but when I examined the question, more than thirty years 
ago, with all possible interest and all the resources at my 
command, I came to the conclusions that Ti, on its first 
employment by the Chinese fathers, was intended to ex- 
press the same concept which our fathers expressed by God, 
and that such has been its highest and proper application 
ever since. There would be little if any difference in the 
meaning conveyed to readers by ‘Supreme Ruler’ and 
‘God;’ but when I render Tt by God and Shang Ti by 
the Supreme God, or, for the sake of brevity, simply by 
God, I am translating, and not giving a private inter- 
pretation of my own. I do it not in the interests of con- 
troversy, but as the simple expression of what to me is 
truth; and I am glad to know that a great majority of 
the Protestant missionaries in China use Ti and Shang 
Ti as the nearest analogue for God. 


It would be tedious to mention the many critical editions 
and commentaries that I have used in preparing the trans- 
lation. I have not had the help of able native scholars, 
which saved time and was otherwise valuable when I was 
working in the East on other classics. The want of this, 
however, has been more than compensated in some respects 
by my copy of the ‘ Daily Lectures on the Yi) the full title 
of which is given on page xiv. The friend who purchased 
it for me five years ago in Canton was obliged to content 
himself with a second-hand copy; but I found that the 
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previous owner had been a ripe scholar who freely used his 
pencil in pursuing his studies. It was possible, from his 
punctuation, interlineations, and many marginal notes, to 
follow the exercises of his mind, patiently pursuing his 
search for the meaning of the most difficult passages. I am 
under great obligations to him; and also to the Kau Yi 
Keh Kung, the great imperial edition of the present 
dynasty, first published in 1715. I have generally spoken 
of its authors as the Khang-hsi editors. Their numerous 
discussions of the meaning, and ingenious decisions, go far 
to raise the interpretation of the Yi to a science. 


ipa: 


OxForD, 
16th March, 1882. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE Yi? KING FROM THE TWELFTH CENTURY B.C. TO 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


1. Confucius is reported to have said on one occasion, ‘ If 
some years were added to my life, I would give fifty to the 
There was a Study of the Yi, and might then escape falling 
Yiinthetime into great errors’.’ The utterance is re- 
of Confucius. ‘ aes ‘ 3 
ferred by the best critics to the closing period 
of Confucius’ life, when he had returned from his long and 
painful wanderings among the States, and was settled 
again in his native La. By this time he was nearly seventy, 
and it seems strange, if he spoke seriously, that he should have 
thought it possible for his lifeto be prolonged other fifty years. 
So far as that specification is concerned, a corruption of the 
text is generally admitted. My reason for adducing the 
passage has simply been to prove from it the existence of 
a Yi King in the time of Confucius. In the history of him 
by Sze-m4 Kien it is stated that, in the closing years ot his 
life, he became fond of the Yi, and wrote various appendixes 
to it, that he read his copy of it so much that the leathern 
thongs (by which the tablets containing it were bound 
together) were thrice worn out, and that he said, ‘Give 
me several years (more), and I should be master of the 
Yi2? The ancient books on which Confucius had delighted 


1 Confucian Analects, VII, xvi. 
2 The Historical Records; Life of Confucius, p. 12. 
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to discourse with his disciples were those of History, 
Poetry, and Rites and Ceremonies’; but ere he passed 
away from among them, his attention was much occupied 
also by the Yi as a monument of antiquity, which in the 
prime of his days he had too much neglected. 

2. Khien says that Confucius wrote various appendixes 
to the Yi, specifying all but two of the treatises, which go 

: by the name of ‘the Ten Appendixes,’ and 
dete “ft are, with hardly a dissentient voice, attributed 
the Text which to the sage. They are published along with 
Confucius saw z _ é 

and the Ap- the older Text, which is based on still older 

Spey a lineal figures, and are received by most Chinese 

readers, as well as by foreign Chinese scholars, 

as an integral portion of the Yi King. The two portions 

should, however, be carefully distinguished. I will speak of 
them as the Text and the Appendixes. 

3. The Yi happily escaped the fires of 3hin, which proved 
so disastrous to most of the ancient literature of China in 

The Yies. BC: 213. In the memorial which the premier 

caped the fires Li Sze addressed to his sovereign, advising 
of Shin. that the old books should be consigned to 
the flames, an exception was made of those which treated 
of ‘medicine, divination, and husbandry*’ The Yi was 
held to be a book of divination, and so was preserved. 

In the catalogue of works in the imperial library, pre- 
pared by Lift Hin about the beginning of our era, there 
is an enumeration of those on the Yi and its Appendixes,— 
the books of thirteen different authors or schools, com- 
prehended in 294 portions of larger or smaller dimensions °. 
I need not follow the history and study of the Yi into the 
lineof the centuries since the time of Lid Hin. The imperial 
Khang-hsi edition of it, which appeared in 1715, contains 
quotations from the commentaries of 218 scholars, covering, 
more or less closely, the time from the second century B.c. 
to our seventeenth century. I may venture to say that 


Y Analects, VII, xvii. 
? Legge’s Chinese Classics, I, prolegomena, pp- 6-9. 
* Books of the Earlier Han; History of Literature, pp. 1, 2. 
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those 218 are hardly a tenth of the men who have tried 
to interpret the remarkable book, and solve the many 
problems to which it gives rise. 
4. It may be assumed then that the Yi King, properly 
so called, existed before Confucius, and has 
The Yi before 
Confucius, come down to us as correctly as any other 
and when it of the ancient books of China; and it might 
was made. - 
also be said, as correctly as any of the old 
monuments of Hebrew, Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin literature. 
The question arises of how far before Confucius we can 
trace its existence. Of course an inquiry into this point 
will not include the portions or appendixes attributed to 
the sage himself. Attention will be called to them by and 
by, when I shall consider how far we are entitled, or whether 
we are at all entitled, to ascribe them to him. I do not 
doubt, however, that they belong to what may be called 
the Confucian period, and were produced some time after 
his death, probably between B.C. 450 and 350. By whom- 
soever they were written, they may be legitimately em- 
ployed in illustration of what were the prevailing views in 
that age on various points connected with the Yi. Indeed, 
but for the guidance and hints derived from them as to the 
meaning of the text, and the relation between its statements 
and the linear figures, there would be great difficulty in 
making out any consistent interpretation of it. 
(i) The earliest mention of the classic is found in the 
The Yi men- Official Book of the Kau dynasty, where it 
Cee e is said that, among the duties of ‘the Grand 
of Kau. Diviner, ‘he had charge of the rules for the 
three Yi (systems of Changes), called the Lien-shan, the 
K wei-3hang, and the Yi of Kau; that in each of them the 
regular (or primary) lineal figures were 8, which were mul- 
tiplied, in each, till they amounted to 64.’ The date of the 
Official Book has not been exactly ascertained. The above 
passage can hardly be reconciled with the opinion of the 
majority of Chinese critics that it was the work of the duke of 
KAu, the consolidator and legislator of the dynasty so called ; 
but I think there must have been the groundwork of it at a 
very early date. When that was composed or compiled, there 
B2 
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was existing, among the archives of the kingdom, under the 
charge of a high officer, ‘the Yi of Kau,’'—what constitutes — 
the Text of the present Yi; the Text, that is,as distinguished 
from the Appendixes. There were two other Yi. known 
as the Lien-shan and the Kwei-jhang. It would be 
a waste of time to try to discover the meaning of these 
designations. They are found in this and another passage 
of the Official Book ; and nowhere else. Not a single trace 
of what they denoted remains, while we possess ‘the aVa 
of Kau’ complete’. 
(ii) In the Supplement of 30 AZit-ming to ‘the Spring 
The Vt men. 284 Autumn,’ there is abundant evidence that 
tioned in the divination by the Yi was frequent, throughout 
3o Kiwan. the states of China; before the time of Con- 
fucius. There are at least eight narratives of such a 
practice, between the years B.C. 672 and 564, before he 
was born; and five times during his life-time the divining 
stalks and the book were had recourse to on occasions with 
which he had nothing to do. In all these cases the text 
of the Yi,as we have it now, is freely quoted. The ‘ Spring 
and Autumn’ commences in B.C. 722. If it extended back 
to the rise of the Kau dynasty, we should, no doubt, find 


' See the Aau Kwan (or Lt), Book XXIV, parr. 3, 4, and 27. Biot (Le 
Tcheou 1.4, vol. ii, pp. 70, 71) translates the former two paragraphs thus :— 
‘Tl (Le Grand Augure) est préposé aux trois methodes pour les changements 
(des lignes divinatoires). La premiere est appelée Liaison des montagnes 
(Lien-shan) ; la seconde, Retour et Conservation (Kwei-zhang); la troisiéme, 
Changements des Aau. Pour toutes il y a huit lignes symboliques sacrées, et 
soixante-quatre combinaisons de ces lignes.’ 

Some tell us that by Lien-shan was intended Fti-hsi, and by Kwei-zhang 
Hwang Ti; others, that the former was the Yi of the Hsia dynasty, and the 
latter that of Shang or Yin. A thiid set will have it that Lien-shan was a 
designation of Shan Nang, between Fii-hst and Hwang Tf. I should say myself, 
as many Chinese critics do say, that Lien-shan was an arrangement of the lineal 


symbols in which the first figure was the present 52nd hexagram, Kan 


ov 
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consisting of the trigram representing mountains doubled; and that Kwei- 
3hang was an arrangement where the first figure was the present 2nd hexagram, 


Khwan 


=: consisting of the trigram representing the earth doubled,— 


with reference to the disappearance and safe keeping of plants in the bosom of 
the earth in winter. All this, however, is only conjecture. 
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accounts of divination by the Yi interspersed over the long 
intervening period. For centuries before Confucius appeared 
on the stage of his country, the Yi was well known among 
the various feudal states, which then constituted the Middle 
Kingdom 1, 

(iii) We may now look into one of the Appendixes for 
its testimony to the age and authorship of the Text. The 
third Appendix is the longest, and the most important *. In 
the 49th paragraph of the second Section of it it is said :— 


‘Was it not in the middle period of antiquity that the Yi began 
to flourish? Was not he who made it (or were not they who made 
it) familiar with anxiety and calamity?’ 

The highest antiquity commences, according to Chinese 
writers, with Fd-hsi, B.c. 3322; and the lowest with Con- 
fucius in the middle of the sixth century B.c. Between 
these is the period of middle antiquity, extending a com- 
paratively short time, from the rise of the Kau dynasty, 
towards the close of the twelfth century B.C., to the Con- 
fucian era. According to this paragraph it was in this 
period that our Yi was made. 

The 69th paragraph isstill more definite in its testimony :— 


‘Was it not in the last age of the Yin (dynasty), when the virtue 
of Kau had reached its highest point, and during the troubles be- 
tween king Wan and (the tyrant) Adu, that (the study of) the Yi 
began to flourish? On this account the explanations (in the book) 
express (a feeling of) anxious apprehension, (and teach) how peril 
may be turned into security, and easy carelessness is sure to mect 
with overthrow.’ . 

The dynasty of Yin was superseded by that of A au in 
B.C. 1122. The founder of Kau was he whom we call king 
Wan, though he himself never occupied the throne. The 


1 See in the 30 Awan, under the 22nd year of duke A’wang (B.C. 672); the 
st year of Min (661); and in his 2nd year (660); twice in the 15th year of 
Hsi (645); his 25th year (635); the rath year of Hstian (597) 5 the 16th year 
of Khang (575); the yth year of Hsiang (594); his 25th year (548); the 5th 
year of Ahdo (537); his 7th year (535); his 12th year (530) ; and the 9th year 
of Ai (486). 

* That is, the third as it appears farther on in this volume in two Sections. 
With the Chinese critics it forms the fifth and sixth Appendixes, or ‘ Wings,’ 
as they are termed. 
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troubles between him and the last sovereign of Yin reached 
their height in B.C. 1143, when the tyrant threw him 
into prison in a place called Yda-li, identified as having 
been in the present district of Thang-yin, department of 
Kang-teh, province of Ho-nan. Wan was not kept long in 
confinement. His friends succeeded in appeasing the 
jealousy of his enemy, and securing his liberation in the 
following year. It follows that the Yi, so far as we owe 
it to king Wan, was made in the year B.C. 1143 or 1142, 
or perhaps that it was begun in the former year and finished 
in the latter’. 

But the part which is thus ascribed to king Wan is only 
a small portion of the Yi. <A larger share is attributed to 
his son Tan, known as the duke of X4u, and in it we have 
allusions to king Wd, who succeeded his father Wan, and 
was really the first sovereign of the dynasty of Kau’. 
There are passages, moreover, which must be understood 
of events in the early years of the next reign. But the 
duke of Adu died in the year B.C. 1105, the 11th of 
king Khang. A few years then before that time, in the 
last decade of the twelfth century B.c., the Yi King, as it 
has come down to us, was complete °. 

5. We have thus traced the text of the Yi to its authors, 
the famous king Wan in the year 1143 B.C., and his 
equally famous son, the duke of Kau, in-between thirty and 

The Yiis not forty years later. It can thus boast of a 
ee great antiquity ; but a general opinion has 
the Chinese prevailed that it belonged to a period still 
books. more distant. Only two translations of it have 
been made by European scholars. The first was executed by 
Regis and other Roman Catholic missionaries in the begin- 
ning of last century, though it was given to the public only 


‘ Sze-ma Ahien (History of the Adu Dynasty, p. 3) relates that, ‘when he was 
confined in Yf-li, Wan increased the 8 trigrams to 64 hexagrams.’ 

* E.g., hexagrams XVII,1.6; XLVI,1.4. Tan’s authorship of the symbolism 
is recognised in the 80 Ahwan, B. C. 540. 

* P. Regis (vol. ii, p. 379) says: * Vel nihil vel parum errabit qui dicet opus 
Yi King fuisse perfectum anno quinto Ahaing Wang, seu anno IIog aut non 
ultra annum 1108, ante aerae Christianae initium ; quod satis in rebus non 
omnino certis,’ But the fifth year of king A#ing was B.C. 1111, 
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in 1834 by the late Jules Mohl, with a title commencing ‘ Y- 
King, antiquissimus Sinarum liber!’ The language of the 
other European translator of it, the Rev. Canon McClatchie 
of Shanghai, whose work appeared in 1876, is still more 
decided. The first sentence of his Introduction contains 
two very serious misstatements, but I have at present 
to do only with the former of them;—that ‘the Yi King 
is regarded by the Chinese with peculiar veneration, ....as 
being the most ancient of their classical writings.’ The 
Shii is the oldest of the Chinese classics, and contains 
documents more than a thousand years earlier than king 
Wan. Several pieces of the Shih King are also older than 
anything in the Yi; to which there can thus be assigned only 
the third place in point of age among the monuments of 
Chinese literature. Existing, however, about 3000 years ago, 
it cannot be called modern. Unless it be the books of the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, and Judges, an equal antiquity cannot’ 
be claimed for any portion of our Sacred Scriptures. 

It will be well to observe here also how much older the 

The Text Text is than the Appendixes. Supposing 

much older them to be the work of Confucius, though 


than the ; : 
Appendixes. it will appear by and by that this assumption 


1 Tt has been suggested that ‘ Antiquissimus Sinarum liber’ may mean only 
‘ A very ancient book of the Chinese,’ but the first sentence of the Preface to 
the work commences :—‘ Inter omnes constat librorum Sinicorum, quos classicos 
vocant, primum et antiquissimum esse Y-King.’ 

Atthe end of M. De Guignes’ edition of P. Gaubil’s translation of the Shi, there 
is a notice of the Yi King sent in 1738 to the Cardinals of the Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide by M. Claude Visdelou, Bishop of Claudiopolis. M. De 
Guignes says himself, ‘L’ Y-King est le premier des Livres Canoniques des 
Chinois.’ But P. Visdelou writes more guardedly and correctly :—‘ Pour son 
ancienneté, s’il en faut croire les Annales des Chinois, il a été commencé 
quarante-six siécles avant celui-ci. Si cela est vrai, comme toute la nation 
’avoue unanimement, ou peut a juste titre l’appeler le plus ancien des livres,’ 
But he adds, ‘Ce n’étoit pas proprement un livre, ni quelque chose d’approchant; 
c’étoit une énigme trés obscure, et plus difficile cent fois a expliquer que celle 
du sphinx.’ 

P. Couplet expresses himself much to the same effect in the prolegomena 
(p. xviii) to the work called ‘Confucius Sinarum Philosophus,’ published at 
Paris in 1687 by himself and three other fathers of the Society of Jesus (Intor- 
cetta, Herdritch, and Rougemont). Both they and P. Visdelou give an example 
of a portion of the text and its interpretation, having singularly selected the 
same hexagram—the 15th, on Humility. 
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can be received as only partially correct, if indeed it be 
received at all, the sage could not have entered on their 
composition earlier than B.C. 483, 660 years later than the 
portion of the text that came from king Wan, and nearly 630 
later than what we owe to the duke of Xau. But during 
that long period of between six and seven centuries changes 
may have arisen in the views taken by thinking men of 
the method and manner of the Yi; and I cannot accept 
the Text and the Appendixes as forming one work in any 
proper sense of the term. Nothing has prevented the full 
understanding of both, so far as parts of the latter can be 
understood, so much as the blending of them together, which 
originated with Pi ih of the first Han dynasty. The 
common editions of the book have five of the Appendixes 
(as they are ordinarily reckoned) broken up and printed 
side by side with the Text; and the confusion thence 
arising has made it difficult, through the intermixture of 
incongruous ideas, for foreign students to lay hold of the 
meaning. 
6. Native scholars have of course been well aware of the 
difference in time between the appearance of the Text and 
Laboursof | the Appendixes; and in the Khang-hsi edition 
schol on Of them the two are printed separately. 
the Yt. Only now and then, however, has any critic 
ventured to doubt that the two parts formed one homo- 
geneous whole, or that all the appendixes were from the 
style or pencil of Confucius. Hundreds of them have 
brought a wonderful and consistent meaning out of the 
Text; but to find in it or in the Appendixes what is un- 
reasonable, or any inconsistency between them, would be 
to impeach the infallibility of Confucius, and stamp on 
themselves the brand of heterodoxy. 
At the same time it is an unfair description of what 
Ania they have accomplished to say, as has 
detertptigg Oh been done lately, that since the fires of 
’ Shin, ‘the foremost scholars of each gene- 
ration have edited the Text (meaning both the Text and 
the Appendixes), and heaped commentary after commen- 
tary upon it ; and one and all have arrived at the somewhat 


~ 
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lame conclusion that its full significance is past finding out!’ 
A multitude of the native commentaries are of the highest 
value, and have left little to be done for the elucidation 
of the Text; and if they say that a passage in an Appendix 
is ‘unfathomable’ or ‘ incalculable,’ it is because their authors 
shrink from allowing, even to themselves, that the ancient 
sages intermeddled, and intermeddled unwisely, with things 
too high for them. 
When the same writer who thus speaks of native 
scholars goes on to say that ‘in the same way a host 
Pesdasrae an of European Chinese scholars have made 
labours of | translations of the Yi, and have, if possible, 
yea made confusion worse confounded,’ he only 
scholars. | shows how imperfectly he had made himself 
acquainted with the subject. ‘The host of European 
Chinese scholars who have made translations of the Yi’ 
amount to two,—the same two mentioned by me above 
on pp. 6,7. The translation of Regis and his coadjutors ” 
is indeed capable of improvement; but their work as a 
whole, and especially the prolegomena, dissertations, and 
notes, supply a mass of correct and valuable information. 
They had nearly succeeded in unravelling the confusion, 
and solving the enigma of the Yi. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF THE TEXT. THE LINEAL 
FIGURES AND THE EXPLANATION OF THEM. 


1. Having described the Yi King as consisting of a text 
in explanation of certain lineal figures, and of appendixes 
to it, and having traced the composition of the former to 


1 See a communication on certain new views about the Yi in the ‘Times’ of 
April 20, 1880; reprinted in ‘Triibner’s American, European, and Oriental 
Literary Record, New Series, vol. i, pp. 125-127. 

2 Regis’ coadjutors in the work were the Fathers Joseph de Mailla, who 
turned the Chinese into Latin word for word, and compared the result with the 
Manu version of the Yi; and Peter du Tartre, whose principal business was 
to supply the historical illustrations. Regis himself revised all their work and 
enlarged it, adding his own dissertations and notes. See Prospectus Operis, 
immediately after M. Mohl’s Preface. 


. 
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its authors in the twelfth century B.C., and that of the latter 

to between six and seven centuries later at least, I proceed 

to give an account of what we find in the Text, and how it 

is deduced from the figures. : 

The subject-matter of the Text may be briefly repre- 

P sented as consisting of sixty-four short essays, 

ee pee enigmatically and symbolically expressed, on 

based on lineal important themes, mostly of a moral, social, 

figures. as 

and political character, and based on the same 

number of lineal figures, each made up of six lines, some 
of which are whole and the others divided. 

The first two and the last two may serve for the present 


as a specimen of those figures : 


2 


oe 


==". The Text says nothing about their origin and 


formation. There they are. King Wan takes them up, 
one after another, in the order that suits himself, deter- 
mined, evidently, by the contrast in the lines of each 
successive pair of hexagrams, and gives their significance, 
asa whole, with some indication, perhaps, of the action 
to be taken in the circumstances which he supposes 
them to symbolise, and whether that action will be 
lucky or unlucky. Then the duke of Au, beginning 
with the first or bottom line, expresses, by means of a 
symbolical or emblematical illustration, the significance of 
each line, with a similar indication of the good or bad 
fortune of action taken in connexion with it. The king’s 
interpretation of the whole hexagram will be found to be 
in harmony with the combined significance of the six lines 
as interpreted by his son. 

Both of them, no doubt, were familiar with the practice 
of divination which had prevailed in China for more than 
a thousand years, and would copy closely its methods and 
style. They were not divining themselves, but their words 
became oracles to subsequent ages, when men divined by 
the hexagrams, and sought by means of what was said 
under them to ascertain how it would be with them in the 


1 See Plate I at the end of the Introduction. 
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future, and learn whether they should persevere in or with- 
draw from the courses they were intending to pursue. 

2. I will give an instance of the lessons which the lineal 
figures are made to teach, but before I do so, it will be 

The origin of BeCessary to relate what is said of their origin 

the lineal and of the rules observed in studying and 
Sane, interpreting them. For information on these 
points we must have recourse to the Appendixes; and in reply 
to the question by whom and in what way the figures were 
formed, the third, of which we made use in the last chapter, 
supplies us with three different answers. 

(i) The 11th paragraph of Section ii says :— 

‘ Anciently, when the rule of all under heaven was in the hands 
of Pao-hs?, looking up, he contemplated the brilliant forms exhibited 
in the sky; and looking down, he surveyed the patterns shown on 
the earth. He marked the ornamental appearances on birds and 
beasts, and the (different) suitabilities of the soil. Near at hand, in 
his own person, he found things for consideration, and the same 
at a distance, in things in general. On this he devised the eight 
lineal figures of three lines each, to exhibit fully the spirit-like and 
intelligent operations (in nature), and to classify the qualities of the 
myriads of things.’ 

Pao-hsi is another name for Fid-hsi, the most ancient 
personage who is mentioned with any definiteness in Chinese 
history, while much that is fabulous is current about him. 
His place in chronology begins in B.C. 3322, 5203 years 
ago. He appears in this paragraph as the deviser of the 
eight kwa or trigrams. The processes by which he was 
led to form them, and the purposes which he intended 
them to serve, are described, but in vague and general 
terms that do not satisfy our curiosity. The eight figures, 
however, were —, = _ 
==, = SS, and = =; called £hien, tui, li, fan, 
sun, khan, kan, and khw4n; and representing heaven 
or the sky; water, especially a collection of water as in a 
marsh or lake; fire, the sun, lightning ; thunder; wind and 
wood; water, especially as in rain, the clouds, springs, 
streams in defiles, and the moon; a hill or mountain ; and 
the earth. To each of these figures is assigned a certain 


attribute or quality. which should be suggested by the 


, 


=——_s, ol 


) 


— ———) 
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natural object it symbolises; but on those attributes we 
need not enter at present. 

(ii) The 7oth and 71st paragraphs of Section i give another 
account of the origin of the trigrams :— 


‘In (the system of) the Yi there is the Great Extreme, which 
produced the two { (Elementary Forms). These two Forms pro- 
duced the four Hsiang (Emblematic Symbols); which again 
produced the eight Kw4 (or Trigrams). The eight Kwa served 
to determine the good and evil (issues of events), and from this 
determination there ensued the (prosecution of the) great business 
of life.’ 


The two elementary Forms, the four emblematic Symbols, 
and the eight Trigrams can all be exhibited with what 
may be deemed certainty. A whole line (———) and a 
divided (— —) were the two 1. These two lines placed 
over themselves, and each of them over the other, formed 
the lour, Hsiang. ee 


formed the eight Kwa, exhibited above. 

Who will undertake to say what is meant by ‘the Great 
Extreme’ which produced the two elementary Forms? 
Nowhere else does the name occur in the old Confucian 
literature. I have no doubt myself that it found its way into 
this Appendix in the fifth (?or fourth) century B.c. from 
a Taoist source. At Hsi, in his ‘ Lessons on the Yi for the 
Young,’ gives for it the figure of a circle —thus, O; observing 
that he does so from the philosopher Adu (A.D. 1017-1073) }, 
and cautioning his readers against thinking that such a 
representation came from Fi-hsi himself. To me the cir- 
cular symbol appears very unsuccessful. ‘The Great Ex- 
treme,’ it is said, ‘divided and produced two lines,—a whole 
line and a divided line.’ But I do not understand how this 
could be. Suppose it possible for the circle to unroll itself; 


? Kau-yze, called A@u Tun-f and Aau Mau-shuh, and, still more commonly, 


from the rivulet near which was his favourite residence, Kau Lien-£/t. Mayers 
(Chinese Reader’s Manual, p. 23) says:—‘ He held various offices of state, and 
was for many years at the head of a galaxy of scholars who sought for instruc- 


tion in matters of philosophy and research :—second only to Ai Hsi in literary 
repute.’ 


— 
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—we shall have one long line, _______._ If. this divide 
itself, we have two whole lines; and another division of one 
of them is necessary to give us the whole and the divided 
lines of the lineal figures. The attempt to fashion the 
Great Extreme as a circle must be pronounced a failure. 

But when we start from the two lines as bases, the 
formation of all the diagrams by a repetition of the process 
indicated above is easy. The addition to each of the 
trigrams of each of the two fundamental lines produces 
16 figures of four lines; dealt with in the same way, 
these produce 32 figures of five lines; and a similar 
operation with these produces the 64 hexagrams, each 
of which forms the subject of an essay in the text of the 
Yi. The lines increase in an arithmetical progression whose 
common difference is 1, and the figures in a geometrical 
progression whose common ratio is 2. This is all the 
mystery in the formation of the lineal figures ; this, I believe, 
was the process by which they were first formed ; and it is 
hardly necessary to imagine them to have come from a 
sage like Fu-hsi. The endowments of an ordinary man 
were sufficient for such a work. It was possible even to 
shorten the operation by proceeding at once from the 
trigrams to the hexagrams, according to what we find in 
Section i, paragraph 2 :— 

‘A strong and a weak line were manipulated together (till there 
were the 8 trigrams), and those 8 trigrams were added each to 
itself and to all the others (till the 64 hexagrams were formed).’ 


It is a moot question who first multiplied the figures 
Who first from the trigrams universally ascribed to 
Ete Fa-hsi to the 64 hexagrams of the Yi. The 

to 64? more common view is that it was king Wan ; 

but Kd Hsi, when he was questioned on the subject, rather 
inclined to hold that Fa-hsi had multiplied them himself, 
but declined to say whether he thought that their names 
were as old as the figures themselves, or only dated from 


the twelfth century B.c.! I will not venture to controvert 


1 K0-3ze Khwan shi, or Digest of Works of Ati-3ze, chap. 26 (the first chapter 
on the Yi), art. 16. 
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his opinion about the multiplication of the figures, but I 
must think that the names, as we have them now, were 
from king Wan. 

No Chinese writer has tried to explain why the framers 
stopped with the 64 hexagrams, instead of going on to 

Why the 128 figures of 7 lines, 256 of 8, 512 of 9, and 
pees Ne so on indefinitely. No reason can be given 
after 64. for it, but the cumbrousness of the result, and 
the impossibility of dealing, after the manner of king Wan, 
with such a mass of figures. 

(iii) The 73rd paragraph of Section i, with but one para- 
graph between it and the two others which we have been 
considering, gives what may be considered a third account 
of the origin of the lineal figures :— 


‘Heaven produced the spirit-like things (the tortoise and the 
divining plant), and the sages took advantage of them. (The 
operations of) heaven and earth are marked by so many changes 
and transformations, and the sages imitated them (by means of the 
Y3). Heaven hangs out its (brilliant) figures, from which are seen 
good fortune and bad, and the sages made their emblematic inter- 
pretations accordingly. The Ho gave forth the scheme or map, 
and the Lo gave forth the writing, of (both of) which the sages 
took advantage.’ 


The words with which we have at present to do are— 
‘The Ho (that is, the Yellow River) gave.forth the Map.’ 
This map, according to tradition and popular belief, con- 
tained a scheme which served as a model to Fa-hs? in 
making his 8 trigrams. Apart from this passage in the 
Yi King, we know that Confucius believed in such 
a map, or spoke at least as if he did’. In the ‘ Record of 
Rites’ it is said that ‘the map was borne by a horse?;’ and 
the thing, whatever it was, is mentioned in the Shia as still 
preserved at court, among other curiosities, in B.C. 1079 % 
The story of it, as now current, is this, that ‘a dragon- 
horse’ issued from the Yellow River, bearing on its back 


an arrangement of marks, from which Fd-hsi got the idea 
of the trigrams. 


1 Analects IX, viii. 2 Lia VIN, iv, 16. $ Shi V, xxii, 19. 
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All this is so evidently fabulous that it seems a waste 
of time to enter into any details about it. My reason for 
doing so is a wish to take advantage of the map in giving 
such a statement of the rules observed in interpreting the 
figures as is necessary in this Introduction. 

The map that was preserved, it has been scen, in the 
eleventh century B.C., afterwards perished, and though there 

The form of | Was much speculation about its form from the 
the River Map. time that the restoration of the ancient classics 
was undertaken in the Han dynasty, the first delineation 
of it given to the public was in the reign of Hui 3ung of 
the Sung dynasty (A.D. 1101-1125). The most approved 
scheme of it is the following :— 


SR CNORSTELGKS) 
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It will be observed that the markings in this scheme are 
small circles, pretty nearly equally divided into dark and 
light. All of them whose numbers are odd are light circles, — 
I, 3, 5. 7,93 and all of them whose numbers are even are 
dark,—2, 4, 6, 8,10. This is given as the origin of what is 
said in paragraphs 49 and 50 of Section i about the numbers 
of heaven and earth. The difference in the colour of the 
circles occasioned the distinction of them and of what they 


1 See Mayers’ Chinese Reader’s Manual, pp. 56, 57. 
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signify into Yin and Yang, the dark and the bright, the 
moon-like and the sun-like ; for the sun is called the Great 
Brightness (Thai Yang), and the moon the Great Ob- 
scurity (Thai Yin). I shall have more to say in the next 
chapter on the application of these names. Ffi-hsi in making 
the trigrams, and king Wan, if it was he who first mul- 
tiplied them to the 64 hexagrams, found it convenient to 
use lines instead of the circles:—the whole line ( ) 
for the bright circle (O), and the divided line (— —-) for 
the dark (@). The first, the third, and the fifth lines 
in a hexagram, if they are ‘correct’ as it is called, 
should all be whole, and the second, fourth, and sixth lines 
should all be divided. Yang lines are strong (or hard), 
and Yin lines are weak (or soft). The former indicate 
vigour and authority; the latter, feebleness and submis- 
sion. It is the part of the former to command; of the 
latter to obey. 

The lines, moreover, in the two trigrams that make up 
the hexagrams, and characterise the subjects which they 
represent, are related to one another by their position, and 
have their significance modified accordingly. The first line 
and the fourth, the second and the fifth, the third and the 
sixth are all correlates ; and to make the correlation perfect 
the two members of it should be lines of different qualities, 
one whole and the other divided. And, finally, the middle 
lines of the trigrams, the second and fifth, that is, of the 
hexagrams, have a peculiar value and force. If we have 
a whole line ( ) in the fifth place, and a divided line 
(—- —) in the second, or vice versa, the correlation is com- 
plete. Let the subject of the fifth be the sovereign or a 
commander-in-chief, according to the name and meaning of 
the hexagram, then the subject of the second will be an able 
minister or a skilful officer, and the result of their mutual 
action will be most beneficial and successful. It is specially 
important to have a clear idea of the name of the hexa- 
gram, and of the subject or state which it is intended 
to denote. The significance of all the lines comes thus 


to be of various application, and will differ in different 
hexagrams. 
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I have thus endeavoured to indicate how the lineal figures 
were formed, and the principal rules laid down for the in- 
terpretation of them. The details are wearying, but my 
position is like that of one who is called on to explain an 
important monument of architecture, very bizarre in its 
conception and execution. A plainer, simpler structure 
might have answered the purpose better, but the architect 
had his reasons for the plan and style which he adopted. 
If the result of his labours be worth expounding, we must 
not grudge the study necessary to detect his processes of 
thought, nor the effort and time required to bring the minds 
of others into sympathy with his. 

My own opinion, as I have intimated, is, that the second 
account of the origin of the trigrams and hexagrams is the 
true one. However the idea of the whole and divided lines 
arose in the mind of the first framer, we must start from 
them; and then, manipulating them in the manner de- 
scribed, we arrive, very easily, at all the lineal figures, and 
might proceed to multiply them to billions. We cannot 
tell who devised the third account of their formation from 
the map or scheme on the dragon-horse of the Yellow 
River!. Its object, no doubt, was to impart a supernatural 
character to the trigrams and produce a religious veneration 
for them. It may be doubted whether the scheme as it 
is now fashioned be the correct one,—such as it was in the 
Kau dynasty. The paragraph where it is mentioned, goes 
on to say—‘ The Lo produced the writing.’ This writing 
was a scheme of the same character as the Ho map, but 
on the back of a tortoise, which emerged from the river 
Lo, and showed it to the Great Vii, when he was engaged 
in his celebrated work of draining off the waters of the 
flood, as related in the Shi. To the hero sage it sug- 
gested ‘the Great Plan, an interesting but mystical 
document of the same classic, ‘a Treatise,’ according to 
Gaubil, ‘of Physics, Astrology, Divination, Morals, Politics, 
and Religion,’ the great model for the government of the 


1 Certainly it was not Confucius. See on the authorship of the Appen- 
dixes, and especially of Appendix III, in the next chapter. 
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kingdom. The accepted representation of this writing is 
the following :— 
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But substituting numbers for the number of marks, we 
have 


i) 


4. 9 
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This is nothing but the arithmetical puzzle, in which 
the numbers from 1 to g are arranged so as to make 15 
in whatever way we add them'. If we had the original 
form of ‘the River Map,’ we should probably find it a 
numerical trifle, not more difficult, not more supernatural, 
than this magic square. 

3. Let us return to the Yi of Kau, which, as I have said 
above on p. 10, contains, under each of the 64 hexagrams, 
a brief essay of a moral, social, or political character, sym- 
bolically expressed. 


* For this dissection, which may also be called reductio ad absurdum, of 
the Lo writing, I was indebted first to P. Regis. See his Y-King I, p. 60. 


But At Hst also has got it in the Appendix to his ‘Lessons on the Y% for 
the Young.’ 
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To understand it, it will be necessary to keep in mind 
the circumstances in which king Wan addressed himself 
to the study of the lineal figures. The kingdom, under 

the sovereig rinjer’sS 

“miele igns of the Yin or Shang dynasty, 

country in Was utterly disorganised and demoralised. 

a A brother of the reigning king thus described 

its condition :— 


‘The house of Yin can no longer exercise rule over the land. 
The great deeds of our founder were displayed in a former age, but 
through mad addiction to drink we have destroyed the effects of 
his virtue. The people, small and great, are given to highway 
robberies, villainies, and treachery. The nobles and officers imitate 
one another in violating the laws. There is no certainty that 
criminals will be apprehended. The lesser people rise up and 
commit violent outrages on one another. The dynasty of Yin is 
sinking in ruin ; its condition is like that of one crossing a large 
stream, who can find neither ford nor bank 1’ 


This miserable state of the nation was due very much to 
The character the Character and tyranny of the monarch. 
of ne, When the son of Wan took the field against 
mone him, he thus denounced him in ‘a Solemn 
Declaration’ addressed to all the states :— 


‘Shau, the king of Shang, treats all virtue with contemptuous 
slight, and abandons himself to wild idleness and irreverence. He 
has cut himself off from Heaven, and brought enmity between him- 
self and the people. He cut through the leg-bones of those who 
were wading in a (winter-)morning; he cut out the heart of the 
good man”. His power has been shown in killing and murdering. 
His honours and confidence are given to the villainous and bad. 
He has driven from him his instructors and guardians. He has 
thrown to the winds the statutes and penal laws. He neglects the 
sacrifices to Heaven and Earth. He has discontinued the offerings 


1 The Shai TV, xi, 1, 2. 
2 These were well-known instances of Shau’s wanton cruelty. Observing 


some people one winter’s day wading through a stream, he ordered their legs 


to be cut through at the shank-bone, that he might see the marrow which 
could so endure the cold. ‘The good man’ was a relative of his own, called 
Pi-kan. Having enraged Shau by the sternness of his rebukes, the tyrant 
ordered his heart to be cut out, that he might see the structure of a sage’s 


heart. 
(Sp. 
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in the ancestral temple. He makes (cruel) contrivances of won- 
derful device and extraordinary ingenuity to please his wife*— 
God will no longer bear with him, but with a curse is sending down 
his ruin? . 


Such was the condition of the nation, such the character 
of the sovereign. Meanwhile in the west of the kingdom, 

The lords of in a part of what is now the province of Shen- 

Kau ;, ae hsi, lay the principality of Kau, the lords of 

especially : 

king Wan. which had long been distinguished for their 
ability and virtue. Its present chief, now known to us as 
king Wan, was Khang, who had succeeded to his father 
in B.C. 1185. He was not only lord of Kau, but had come 
to be a sort of viceroy over a great part of the kingdom. 
Equally distinguished in peace and war, a model of all that 
was good and attractive, he conducted himself with re- 
‘markable wisdom and self-restraint. Princes and people 
would have rejoiced to follow him to attack the tyrant, but 
he shrank from exposing himself to the charge of being 
disloyal. At last the jealous suspicion of Shau was aroused. 
Wan, as has been already stated, was thrown into prison in 
B.C. 1143, and the order for his death might arrive at any 
moment. Then it was that he occupied himself with the 
lineal figures. 

The use of those figures—of the trigrams at least—had 
long been practised for the purposes of divination. The 
employment of the divining stalks is indicated in ‘the 
Counsels of the Great Yu,’ one of the earliest Books of 
the Sha*, and a whole section in ‘the Great Plan, also a 
Book of the Sha, and referred to the times of the Hsia 
dynasty, describes how ‘doubts were to be examined’ 
by means of the tortoise-shell and the stalks#. Wa4n could 
not but be familiar with divination as an institution of his 


* We do not know what these contrivances were. But to please his wife, 
the infamous Ta-21, Shau had made ‘the Heater’ and ‘the Roaster,’ two 
instruments of torture. The latter was a copper pillar laid above a pit of 
burning charcoal, and made slippery; culprits were forced to walk along it. 

2The Shi V, i, Sect. aii, 2) 3° 

S Shi Wain 18. * Shai V, iv, 20-37. 
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country’. Possibly it occurred to him that nothing was 
King Win More likely to lull the suspicions of his 
eed with dangerous enemy than the study of the 
the lineal. figures ; and if his keepers took notice of what 
figures, he was doing, they would smile at his lines, 
and the sentences which he appended to them. 

I like to think of the lord of Kau, when incarcerated in 
Yu-li, with the 64 figures arranged before him. Each hexa- 
gram assumed a mystic meaning, and glowed with a deep 
significance. He made it tell him of the qualities of various 
objects of nature, or of the principles of human society, or 
of the condition, actual and possible, of the kingdom. He 
named the figures, each by a term descriptive of the idea 
with which he had connected it in his mind, and then he pro- 
ceeded to set that idea forth, now with a note of exhortation, 
now with a note of warning. It was an attempt to restrict 
the follies of divination within the bounds of reason. The 
last but one of the Appendixes bears the name of ‘Sequence 
of the Diagrams.’ I shall have to speak of it more at 
length in the next chapter. I only remark at present that 
it deals, feebly indeed, with the names of the hexagrams in 
harmony with what I have’ said about them, and tries to 
account for the order in which they follow one another. It 
does all this, not critically as if it needed to be established, 
but in the way of expository statement, relating that about 
which there was no doubt in the mind of the author. 

But all the work of prince Aang or king Wan in the 
Yi thus amounts to no more than 64 short paragraphs. 

Work ofthe We do not know what led his son Tan to 

Rone enter into his work and complete it as he 

lines. did. Tan was a patriot, a hero, a legislator, 
and a philosopher. Perhaps he took the lineal figures 
in hand as a tribute of filial duty. What had been done 
for the whole hexagram he would do for each line, and 
make it clear that all the six lines ‘bent one way their 
precious influence,’ and blended their rays in the globe 
of light which his father had made each figure give forth. 


1 In the Book of Poetry we have Wan’s grandfather (Than-fa, IH, i, ode 3. 3) 
divining, and his son (king W4, III, i, ode 10. 7) doing the same. 
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But his method strikes us as singular. Each line seemed 
to become living, and suggested some phenomenon in nature 
or some case of human experience, from which the wisdom 
or folly, the luckiness or unluckiness, indicated by it could 
be inferred. It cannot be said that the duke carried out 
his plan in a way likely to interest any one but a hsien 
shang who is a votary of divination, and admires the 
style of its oracles. According to our notions, a framer of 
emblems should be a good deal of a poet, but those of 
the Yi only make us think of a dryasdust. Out of more 
than 350, the greater number are only grotesque. We do 
not recover from the feeling of disappointment till we 
remember that both father and son had to write ‘according 
to the trick, after the manner of diviners, as if this lineal 
augury had been their profession. 

4. At length I come to illustrate what I have said on the 
subject-matter of the Yi by an example. It shall be the 

The seventh treatment of the seventh hexagram { = = 


hexagram, 
which king Wan named Sze, meaning g Hosts. 


The character is also explained as meaning ‘ multitudes ; 
and in fact, in a feudal kingdom, the multitudes of the 
people were all liable to become its army, when occasion 
required, and the ‘host’ and the ‘ population’ might be 
interchangeable terms. As Froude expresses it in the 
introductory chapter to his History of England, ‘ Every man 
was regimented somewhere.’ 

The hexagram Sze is composed of the two trigrams 
Khan (==) and Khwan (= =), exhibiting waters 


collected on the earth; and in other symbolisms besides 
that of the Yi, waters indicate assembled multitudes of 
men. ‘The waters on which the mystical Babylon sits in 
the Apocalypse are explained as ‘peoples and multitudes 
and nations and tongues.’ I do not positively affirm 
that it was by this interpretation of the trigrams that 


king Wan saw in == = the feudal hosts of his country 


collected, for neither from him nor his son do we learn, by 
their direct affirmation, that they had any acquaintance 
with the trigrams of Fa-hsi. The name which he gave 


ae 
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the figure shows, however, that he saw in it the feudal 
hosts in the field. How shall their expedition be conducted 
that it may come to a successful issue ? 

Looking again at the figure, we see that it is made up of 
five divided lines, and of one undivided. The undivided 
line occupies the central place in the lower trigram,—the 
most important place, next to the fifth, in the whole 
hexagram. It will represent, in the language of the com- 
mentators, ‘the lord of the whole figure ;’ and the parties 
represented by the other lines may be expected to be of 
one mind with him or obedient to him. He must be the 
leader of the hosts. If he were on high, in the fifth place, 
he would be the sovereign of the kingdom. This is what 
king Wan says :— 

‘Sze indicates how (in the case which it supposes), with firmness 


and correctness, and (a leader of) age and experience, there will 
be good fortune and no error.’ 


This is a good auspice. Let us see how the duke of 
Kau expands it. 


He says :— 


‘The first line, divided, shows the host going forth according 
to the rules (for such a movement). If those (rules) be not good, 
there will be evil.’ 


We are not told what the rules for a military expedition 
were. Some commentators understand them of the reasons 
justifying the movement,—that it should be to repress and 
punish disorder and rebellion. Others, with more likelihood, 
take them to be the discipline or rules laid down to be 
observed by the troops. The line is divided, a weak line 
in a strong place, ‘not correct:’ this justifies the caution 
given in the duke’s second sentence. 


The Text gees'on 
‘The second line, undivided, shows (the leader) in the midst of 


the hosts. There will be good fortune and no error. The king 
has thrice conveyed to him his charge.’ 


This does not need any amplification. The duke saw 
in the strong line the symbol of the leader, who enjoyed 
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the full confidence of his sovereign, and whose authority 
admitted of no opposition. 
On the third line it is said :-— 


‘ The third line, divided, shows how the hosts may possibly have 
many commanders :—(in such a case) there will be evil.’ 


The third place is odd, and should be occupied by a strong 
line, instead of which we have a weak line init. But it is 
at the top of the lower trigram, and its subject should 
be in office or activity. There is suggested the idea that its 
subject has vaulted over the second line, and wishes to share 
in the command and honour of him who has been appointed 
sole commander-in-chief. The lesson in the previous line 
is made of none effect. We have a divided authority in the 
expedition. The result can only be evil. 

On the fourth line the duke wrote :— 


‘The fourth line, divided, shows the hosts in retreat: there is 
no error.’ 


The line is also weak, and victory cannot be expected ; 
but in the fourth place a weak line is in its correct position, 
and its subject will do what is right in his circumstances. 
He will retreat, and a retreat'is for him the part of wisdom. 
When safely effected, where advance would be disastrous, 
a retreat is as glorious as victory. 

Under the fifth line we read :— 


‘The fifth line, divided, shows birds in the fields which it is 
advantageous to seize (and destroy), There will be no error. If 
the oldest son lead the host, and younger men be (also) in com- 
mand, however firm and correct he may be, there will be evil.’ 


We have an intimation in this passage that only defensive 
war, or war waged by the rightful authority to put down 
rebellion and lawlessness, is right. The ‘birds in the fields’ 
are emblematic of plunderers and invaders, whom it will 
be well to destroy. The fifth line symbolises the chief 
authority, but here he is weak or humble, and has given 
all power and authority to execute judgment into the hands 
of the commander-in-chief, who is the oldest son; and in 
the subject of line 3 we have an example of the younger 
men who would cause evil if allowed to share his power. 
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Finally, on the sixth line the duke wrote :— 

‘The topmost line, divided, shows the great ruler delivering his 
charges (to the men who have distinguished themselves), appointing 
some to be rulers of states, and others to be chiefs of clans. But 
small men should not be employed (in such positions),’ 

The action of the hexagram has been gone through. The 
expedition has been conducted to a successful end. The 
enemy has been subdued. His territories are at the disposal 
of-the conqueror. The commander-in-chief has done his 
part well. His sovereign, ‘the great ruler, comes upon the 
scene, and rewards the officers who have been conspicuous 
by their bravery and skill, conferring on them rank and 
lands. But he is warned to have respect in doing so to 
their moral character. Small men, of ordinary or less than 
ordinary character, may be rewarded with riches and certain 
honours ; but land and the welfare of its population should 
not be given into the hands of any who are not equal to 
the responsibility of such a trust. 

The above is a specimen of what I have called the essays 
that make up the Yi of Kau. So would king Wan and 
his son have had all military expeditions conducted in their 
country 3000 years ago, It seems to me that the princi- 
ples which they lay down might find a suitable application 
in the modern warfare of our civilised and Christian 
Europe. The inculeation of such lessons cannot have been 
without good effect in China during the long course of its 
history. 

Sze is a fair specimen of its class. From the other 63 
hexagrams lessons are deduced, for the most part equally 
good and striking. But why, it may be asked, why should 
they be conveyed to us by such an array of lineal figures, 
and in such a farrago of emblematic representations? It 
is not for the foreigner to insist on such a question. The 
Chinese have not valued them the less because of the 
antiquated dress in which their lessons are arrayed. Hun- 
dreds of their commentators have evolved and developed 
their meaning with a minuteness of detail and felicity of 
illustration that leave nothing to be desired. It is for 
foreign students of Chinese to gird up their loins for the 
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mastery of the book instead of talking about it as mysterious 
and all but inexplicable. 

Granting, however, that the subject-matter of the Yi is 
what has been described, very valuable for its practical 
wisdom, but not drawn up from an abysmal deep of 
philosophical speculation, it may still be urged, ‘ But in all 
this we find nothing to justify the name of the book as Yi 
King, the “ Classic of Changes.” Is there not something 
more, higher or deeper, in the Appendixes that have been 
ascribed to Confucius, whose authority is certainly not in- 
ferior to that of king W4n, or the duke of Kau?’ To reply 
fully to this question will require another chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE APPENDINXES. 


1. Two things have to be considered in this chapter :— 
the authorship of the Appendixes, and their contents. The 

Subjects of Text is ascribed, without dissentient voice, to 

the chapter. king Wan, the founder of the Aau dynasty, 
and his son Tan, better known as the duke of Aau; and 
I have, in the preceding chapters, given reasons for accept- 
ing that view. As regards the portion ascribed to king 
Wan, the evidence of the third of the Appendixes and the 
statement of Sze-ma Afien are as positive as could be 
desired ; and as regards that ascribed to his son, there is no 
ground for calling in question the received tradition. The 
Appendixes have all been ascribed to Confucius, though not 
with entirely the same unanimity. Perhaps I have rather 
intimated my own opinion that this view cannot be sustained. 
I have pointed out that, even if it be true, between six and 
seven centuries elapsed after the Text of the classic appeared 
before the Appendixes were written; and I have said that, 
considering this fact, I cannot regard its two parts as a homo- 
geneous whole, or as constituting one book in the ordinary 
acceptation of that name. Before entering on the question 
of the authorship, a very brief statement of the nature and 
number of the Appendixes will be advantageous. 
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2. They are reckoned to be ten, and called the Shih Yi 
or ‘Ten Wings.’ They are in reality not so many; but the 
Numberand  e€Xt is divided into two sections, called the 
nature of the Upper and Lower, or, as we should say, the 

Appendixes. frst and second, and then the commentary o 

) y on 
each section is made to form a separate Appendix. I have 
found it more convenient in the translation which follows 
to adopt a somewhat different arrangement. 

My first Appendix, in two sections, embraces the first and 
second ‘ wings,’ consisting of remarks on the paragraphs by 
king Wan in the two parts of the Text. 

My second Appendix, in two sections, embraces the third 
and fourth ‘ wings,’ consisting of remarks on the symbolism 
of the duke of Adu in his explanation of the individual 
lines of the hexagrams. 

My third Appendix, in two sections, embraces the fifth and 
sixth ‘wings,’ which bear the name in Chinese of ‘Appended 
Sentences,’ and constitute what is called by many ‘the 
Great Treatise.’ Each wing has been divided into twelve 
chapters of very different length, and I have followed this 
arrangement in my sections. This is the most important 
Appendix. It has less of the nature of commentary than 
the previous four wings, While explaining much of what 
is found in the Text, it diverges to the origin of the 
trigrams, the methods pursued in the practice of divination, 
the rise of many arts in the progress of civilisation, and 
other subjects. 

My fourth Appendix, also in two sections, forms the 
seventh ‘wing.’ It is confined to an amplification of the 
expositions of the first and second hexagrams by king 
Wan and his son, purporting to show how they may be 
interpreted of man’s nature and doings. 

My fifth Appendix is the eighth ‘wing, called ‘ Dis- 
courses on the Trigrams.’ It treats of the different arrange- 
ment of these in respect of the seasons of the year and 
the cardinal points by Ff-hsi and king Wan. It contains 
also one paragraph, which might seem to justify the view 
that there is a mythology in the Yi. 

My sixth Appendix, in two sections, is the ninth ‘ wing,’— 
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‘a Treatise on the Sequence of the Hexagrams,’ intended 
to trace the connexion of meaning between them in the 
order in which they follow one another in the Text of 
king Wan. . 

My seventh Appendix is the tenth ‘wing,’ an exhibition 
of the meaning of the 64 hexagrams, not taken in succession, 
but promiscuously and at random, as they approximate to 
or are opposed to one another in meaning. 

3. Such are the Appendixes of the Yi King. We have 

Pr aN tO enquire next who wrote them, and espe- 

ship of the cially whether it be possible to accept the 

Appendixes. dictum that they were all written by Con- 
fucius. If they have come down to us, bearing unmistake- 
ably the stamp of the mind and pencil of the great sage, we 
cannot but receive them with deference, not to say with 
reverence. If, on the contrary, it shall appear that with 
great part of them he had nothing to do, and that it is 
not certain that any part of them is from him, we shall feel 
entirely at liberty to exercise our own judgment on their 
contents, and weigh them in the balances of our reason. 

None of the Appendixes, it is to be observed, bear the 

Thereisno Superscription of Confucius. There is not a 

superscription single sentence in any one of them ascribing 
of Confucius, : z > 
onany ofthe it to him. I gave in the first chapter, on 

Appendixes. 9, the earliest testimony that these treatises 
were produced by him. It is that of Sze-ma A hien, whose 
‘Historical Records’ must have appeared about the year 
100 before our era. He ascribes all the Appendixes, except 
the last two of them, which he does not mention at all, 
expressly to Confucius ; and this, no doubt, was the common 
belief in the fourth century after the sage’s death. . 

But when we look for ourselves into the third and fourth 
Appendixes—the fifth, sixth, and seventh ‘wings ’—both 

The third of which are specified by A‘hien, we find 

and fourth it impossible to receive his statement about 

Appendixes es ; 

evidently them. What is remarkable in both parts 
aaa of the third is, the frequent occurrence of 
the formula, ‘The Master said,’ familiar to 

all readers of the Confucian Analects. Of course, the 
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sentence following that formula, or the paragraph covered 
by it, was, in the judgment of the writer, in the language of 
Confucius; but what shall we say of the portions preceding 
and following? If he were the author of them, he would 
not thus be distinguishing himself from himself. The formula 
occurs in the third Appendix at least twenty-three times. 
Where we first meet with it, XA Hs? has a note to the effect 
that ‘the Appendixes having been all made by Confucius, 
he ought not to be himself introducing the formula, “ The 
Master said ;” and that it may be presumed, wherever it 
occurs, that it is a subsequent addition to the Master’s 
text.’ One instance will show the futility of this attempt 
to solve the difficulty. The tenth chapter of Section i com- 
mences with the 59th paragraph :— 

‘In the Yi there are four things characteristic of the way of the 
sages. We should set the highest value on its explanations, to 
guide us in speaking ; on its changes, for the initiation of our move- 
ments; on its emblematic figures, for definite action, as in the 
construction of implements; and on its prognostications, for our 
practice of divination.’ 


This is followed by seven paragraphs expanding its 
statements, and we come to the last one of the chapter 
which says,—‘ The Master said, “Such is the import of 
the statement that there are four things in the Yi, character- 
istic of the way of the sages.”’ I cannot understand how 
it could be more fully conveyed to us that the compiler 
or compilers of this Appendix were distinct from the Master 
whose words they quoted, as it suited them, to confirm or 
illustrate their views. 

In the fourth Appendix, again, we find a similar occurrence 
of the formula of quotation. It is much shorter than the 
third, and the phrase, ‘The Master said, does not come 
before us so frequently ; but in the thirty-six paragraphs 
that compose the first section we meet with it six times. 

Moreover, the first three paragraphs of this Appendix 
are older than its compilation, which could not have taken 
place till after the death of Confucius, seeing it professes 
to quote his words. They are taken in fact from a narrative 
of the 30 Kwan, as having been spoken by a marchioness- 
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dowager of Li fourteen years before Confucius was born. To 
account for this is a difficult task for the orthodox critics 
among the Chinese literati. Ati Hsi attempts to perform 
it in this way :—that anciently there was the explanation 
given in these paragraphs of the four adjectives employed 
by king Wan to give the significance of the first hexa- 
gram; that it was employed by Mf Xiang of Li; and that 
Confucius also availed himself of it, while the chronicler 
used, as he does below, the phraseology of ‘The Master 
said,’ to distinguish the real words of the sage from such 
ancient sayings. But who was ‘the chronicler?’ No one 
can tell. The legitimate conclusion from K(’s criticism is, 
that so much of the Appendix as is preceded by ‘The 
Master said’ is from Confucius,—so much and no more. 
I am thus obliged to come to the conclusion that Confucius 
had nothing to do with the composition of these two Ap- 
pendixes, and that they were not put together till after 
his death. I have no pleasure in differing from the all 
but unanimous opinion of Chinese critics and commentators. 
What is called ‘the destructive criticism’ has no attractions 
for me; but when an opinion depends on the argument 
adduced to support it, and that argument turns out to be 
of no weight, you can no longer set your seal to this, that 
the opinion is true. This is the position in which an 
examination of the internal evidence as to the authorship 
of the third and fourth Appendixes has placed me. Confu- 
cius could not be their author. This conclusion weakens the 

Blivine of confidence which we have been accustomed 

the conclusion to place in the view that ‘the ten wings’ were 

as to the third : : Sit 

and fourth on tO be ascribed to him unhesitatingly. The 
the other = view has broken down in the case of three 

Appendixes, : : 

of them ;—possibly there is no sound reason 
for holding the Confucian origin of the other seven. 

I cannot henceforth maintain that origin save with bated 
breath. This, however, can be said for the first two 
Appendixes in my arrangement, that there is no evidence 
against their being Confucian like the fatal formula, ‘The 
Master said.’ So it is with a good part of my fifth Appendix ; 
but the concluding paragraphs of it, as well as the seventh 
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Appendix, and the sixth also in a less degree, seem too 
trivial to be the production of the great man. As a translator 
of every sentence both in the Text and the Appendixes, 
I confess my sympathy with P. Regis, when he condenses 
the fifth Appendix into small space, holding that the 
8th and following paragraphs are not worthy to be 
translated. ‘They contain, he says, ‘nothing but the 
mere enumeration of things, some of which may be called 
Yang, and others Yin, without any other cause for so 
thinking being given. Such a method of procedure would 
be unbecoming any philosopher, and it cannot be denied to 
be unworthy of Confucius, the chief of philosophers 1.’ 

I could not characterise Confucius as ‘the chief of phi- 
losophers,’ though he was a great moral philosopher, and 
has been since he went out and in among his disciples, 
the best teacher of the Chinese nation. But from the 
first time my attention was directed to the Yi, I regretted 
that he had stooped to write the parts of the Appendixes 
now under remark. It is a relief not to be obliged to 
receive them as his. Even the better treatises have no 
other claim to that character besides the voice of tradition, 
first heard nearly 4co years after his death. 

4. I return to the Appendixes, and will endeavour to 
give a brief, but sufficient, account of their contents. 

The first bears in Chinese the name of Thwan A wan, 
‘Treatise on the Thwan,’ thwan being the name given 

The first to the paragraphs in which Wan expresses 

Appendix. his sense of the significance of the hexagrams. 
He does not tell us why he attaches to each hexagram 
such and such a meaning, nor why he predicates good 
fortune or bad fortune in connexion with it, for he speaks 
oracularly, after the manner of a diviner. It is the object 
of the writer of this Appendix to show the processes of 
king Wan’s thoughts in these operations, how he looked 
at the component trigrams with their symbolic intimations, 
their attributes and qualities, and their linear composition, 
till he could not think otherwise of the figures than he did. 
All these considerations are sometimes taken into account, 


1 Regis’ Y-King, vol. ii, p. 576. 
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and sometimes even one of them is deemed sufficient. In 
this way some technical characters appear which are not 
found in the Text. The lines, for instance, and even whole 
trigrams are distinguished as kang and au, ‘hard or strong’ 
and ‘weak or soft. The phrase Kwei-shan, ‘spirits,’ or 
‘spiritual beings,’ occurs, but has not its physical signification 
of ‘the contracting and expanding energies or operations of 
nature. The names Yin and Yang, mentioned above on 
pp. 15, 16, do not present themselves. 

I delineated, on p. 11, the eight trigrams of Fu-hsi, and 
gave their names, with the natural objects they are said to 
represent, but did not mention the attributes, the virtutes, 
ascribed to them. Let me submit here a table of them, 
with those qualities, and the points of the compass to which 
they are referred. I must do this because king Wan made 
a change in the geographical arrangement of them, to which 
reference is made perhaps in his text and certainly in this 
treatise. He also is said to have formed an entirely different 
theory as to the things represented by the trigrams, which it 
will be well to give now, though it belongs properly to the 
fifth Appendix. 

FU-Hsi’S TRIGRAMS. 
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The natural objects and phenomena thus represented are 
found up and down in the Appendixes. It is impossible 
to believe that the several objects were assigned to the 
several figures on any principles of science, for there is 
no indication of science in the matter: it is difficult even 
to suppose that they were assigned on any comprehensive 
scheme of thought. Why are tui and khan used to 
represent water in different conditions, while khan, more- 
over, represents the moon? How is sun set apart to 
represent things so different as wind and wood? Ata 
very early time the Chinese spoke of ‘the five elements,’ 
meaning water, fire, wood, metal, and earth; but the tri- 
grams were not made to indicate them, and it is the general 
opinion that there is no reference to them in the Yi}. 

Again, the attributes assigned to the trigrams are learned 
mainly from this Appendix and the fifth. We do not readily 
get familiar with them, nor easily accept them all. It is im- 
possible for us to tell whether they were a part of the jargon 
of divination before king Wan, or had grown up between 
his time and that of the author of the Appendixes. 

King Wan altered the arrangement of the trigrams so 
that not one of them should stand at the same point of 
the compass as in the ancient plan. He made them also 
representative of certain relations among themselves, as if 
they composed a family of parents and children. It will 
be sufficient at present to give a table of his scheme. 


KING WAN’S TRIGRAMS. 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
et = 8) a || ee ae es | 
—  —_— es fs nnn SS OC 
lt sun kan kan khan khien tui khwan 
4 =] =) a yy 
w I (o) n ° n ra 
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© on ue) & Bo 8 ee oo ° 
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1 See KAo Vi’s Hai Yii Shung Khao, Book J, art. 3 (1790). 
[16] D 
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There is thus before us the apparatus with which the 
writer of the Appendix accomplishes his task. Let me 
select one of the shortest instances of his work. The 


fourteenth hexagram is 


, called Ta Y 4, and meaning 


‘Possessing in great abundance.’ King Wan saw in it 
the symbol of a government prosperous and realising all 
its proper objects; but all that he wrote on it was ‘Ta Ya 
(indicates) great progress and success.’ Unfolding that 
view of its significance, the Appendix says:— 

‘In Ta Y@ the weak (line) has the place of honour, is grandly 
central, and (the strong lines) above and below respond to it. 
Hence comes its name of “ Possession of what is great.” The 
attributes (of its constituent trigrams, AAien and 1?) are strength 
and vigour, elegance and brightness. (The ruling line in it) re- 
sponds to (the ruling line in the symbol of) heaven, and its actings 
are (consequently all) at the proper times. Thus it is that it is said 
to indicate great progress and success.’ 


In a similar way the paragraphs on all the other 63 
hexagrams are gone through; and, for the most part. with 
success. The conviction grows upon the student that the 
writer has on the whole apprehended the mind of king Wan. 

I stated, on p. 32, that the name kwei-shan occurs 

Thename in this Appendix. It has not yet, however, 

Kwei-shan. received the semi-physical, semi-metaphysical 
signification which the comparatively modern scholars of 
the Sung dynasty give to it. There are two passages 
where it is found ;—the second paragraph on X hien, the 
fifteenth hexagram, and the third on Fang, the fifty-fifth. 
By consulting them the reader will be able to form an 
opinion for himself. The term kwei denotes specially 
the human spirit disembodied, and shan is used for spirits 
whose seat is in heaven. I do not see my way to translate 
them, when used binomially together, otherwise than by 
spiritual beings or spiritual agents. 

kK Hsi once had the following question suggested by 
the second of these passages put to him :—‘ K wei-shiin is 
a name for the traces of making and transformation ; but 
when it is said that (the interaction of) heaven and earth 
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is now vigorous and abundant, and now dull and void, 
‘growing and diminishing according to the seasons, that 
constitutes the traces of making and transformation; why 
should the writer further speak of the Kwei-shan?’ He 
replied, ‘When he uses the style of “heaven and earth,” 
he is speaking of the result generally ; but in ascribing it 
to the Kwei-sh4an, he is representing the traces of their 
effective interaction, as if there were men (that is, some 
personal agency) bringing it about!’ This solution merely 
explains the language away. When we come to the fifth 
Appendix, we shall understand better the views of the 
period when these treatises were produced. 

The single character shan is used in explaining the thwan 
on Kwan, the twentieth hexagram, where we read :— 


‘In Kwan we see the spirit-like way of heaven, through which 
the four seasons proceed without error. The sages, in accordance 
with (this) spirit-like way, laid down their instructions, and all under 
heaven yield submission to them.’ 


The author of the Appendix delights to dwell on the 
changing phenomena taking place between heaven and 
earth, and which he attributes to their interaction; and he 
was penetrated evidently with a sense of the harmony 
between the natural and spiritual worlds. It is this sense, 
indeed, which vivifies both the thwan and the explanation 
of them. 

5. We proceed to the second Appendix, which professes 
to do for the duke of Kau’s symbolical exposition of the 
several lines what the Thwan Awan does for the entire 

The second figures. The work here, however, is accom- 

Appendix. plished with less trouble and more briefly. 
The whole bears the name of Hsiang A wan, ‘ Treatise 
on the Symbols’ or‘ Treatise on the Symbolism (of the Y?).” 


1 See the ‘Collected Comments’ on hexagram 55 in the Khang-hsi edition of 
the Yi (App. 1). ‘The traces of making and transformation’ mean the ever- 
changing phenomena of growth and decay. Our phrase ‘ Vestiges of Creation : 
might be used to translate the Chinese characters. See the remarks of the late 
Dr. Medhurst on the hexagrams 15 and 55 in his ‘ Dissertation on the Theology 
of the Chinese,’ pp. 107-112. In hexagram 15, Canon McClatchie for kwei- 
shan gives ‘ gods and demons;’ in hexagram 55, ‘ the Demon-gods.’ 

1D 
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If there were reason to think that it came in any way from 
Confucius, I should fancy that I saw him sitting with a 
select class of his disciples around him. They read the 
duke’s Text column after column, and the master drops now 
a word or two, and now a sentence or two, that illuminate 
the meaning. The disciples take notes on their tablets, or 
store his remarks in their memories, and by and by they 
write them out with the whole of the Text or only so much 
of it as is necessary. Whoever was the original lecturer, 
the Appendix, I think, must have grown up in this way. 

It would not be necessary to speak of it at greater length, 
if it were not that the six paragraphs on the symbols of 
the duke of Kau are always preceded by one which is 
called ‘the Great Symbolism,’ and treats of the trigrams 
composing the hexagram, how they go together to form 
the six-lined figure, and how their blended meaning 
appears in the institutions and proceedings of the great 
men and kings of former days, and of the superior men 
of all time. The paragraph is for the most part, but by no 
means always, in harmony with the explanation of the 
hexagram by king Wan, and a place in the Thwan A wan 
would be more appropriate to it. I suppose that, because 
it always begins with the mention of the two symbolical 
trigrams, it is made, for the sake of the symmetry, to form 
a part of the treatise on the Symbolism of the Yi. 

I will give a few examples of the paragraphs of the 


Great Symbolism. The first hexagram === is formed 


The Great bya repetition of the trigram K hien 
Symbolism. 


representing heaven, and it is said on it =a 
‘Heaven in its motion (gives) the idea of strength. The 
superior man, in accordance with this, nerves himself to 
ceaseless activity.’ 


The second hexagram is formed by a repetition 


of the trigram Khwan = =, representing the earth, and 
it is said on it:—‘The capacious receptivity of the earth 
is what is denoted by Khwan. The superior man, in 


accordance with this, with his large virtue, supports men 
and things,’ 
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The forty-fourth hexagram, called Kau , is formed 


by the trigrams Sun =<, representing wind, and 
Khien , representing heaven or the sky, and it is 
said on it:—‘(The symbol of) wind, beneath that of the 
sky, forms Kau. In accordance with this, the sovereign 
distributes his charges, and promulgates his announce- 


ments throughout the four quarters (of the kingdom).’ 


The fifty-ninth hexagram, called Hwan == =, is formed 


by the trigrams Khan ===, representing water, and 
Sun ==, representing wind, and it is said on it:— 
‘(The symbol of) water and (that of wind) above it form 
Hwan. The ancient kings, in accordance with this, pre- 
sented offerings to God, and established the ancestral 
temple. The union of the two trigrams suggested to 
king Wan the idea of dissipation in the alienation of men 
from the Supreme Power, and of the minds of parents 
from their children; a condition which the wisdom of the 
ancient kings saw could best be met by the influences of 
religion. 

One more example. The twenty-sixth hexagram, called 


te 
senting heaven or the sky, and Kan ===, representing a 
mountain, and it is said on it:—‘ (The symbol of) heaven in 
the midst of a mountain forms Ta Au. The superior man, 
in accordance with this, stores largely in his memory the 
words of former men and their conduct, to subserve the 
accumulation of his virtue. We are ready to exclaim and 
ask, ‘ Heaven, the sky, in the midst of a mountain! Can 
there be such a thing?’ and A‘ Hsi will tell us in reply, 
‘No, there cannot be such a thing in reality; but you can 
conceive it for the purpose of the symbolism.’ 

From this and the other examples adduced from the 
Great Symbolism, it is clear that, so far as its testimony 
bears on the subject, the trigrams of Ft-hsi did not receive 
their form and meaning with a deep intention that they 
should serve as the basis of a philosophical scheme con- 
cerning the constitution of heaven and earth and all that 


, is formed of the trigrams K “ien, repre- 
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is in them. In this Appendix they are used popularly, just 
as one 


‘Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.’ 


The writer moralises from them in an edifying manner. 
There is ingenuity, and sometimes instruction also, in what 
he says, but there is no mystery. Chinese scholars and 
gentlemen, however, who have got some little acquaintance 
with western science, are fond of saying that all the truths 
of electricity, heat, light, and other branches of European 
physics, are in the eight trigrams. When asked how then 
they and their countrymen have been and are ignorant of 
those truths, they say that they have to learn them first 
from western books, and then, looking into the Yi, they see 
that they were all known to Confucius more than 2000 years 
ago. The vain assumption thus manifested is childish; 
and until the Chinese drop their hallucination about the 
Yi as containing all things that have ever been dreamt of 
in all philosophies, it will prove a stumbling-block to them, 
and keep them from entering on the true path of science. 
6. We go on to the third Appendix in two sections, being 
the fifth and sixth ‘wings,’ and forming what is called ‘The 
The third Great Treatise.’ It will appear singular to the 
Appendix. reader, as it has always done to myself, that 
neither in the Text, nor in the first two Appendixes, does 
the character called Yi, which gives its name to the classic, 
once appear. It is the symbol of ‘change, and is formed 
from the character for ‘the sun’ placed over that for ‘the 
moon'.’ As the sun gives place to the moon, and the 
moon to the sun, so is change always proceeding in the 
phenomena of nature and the experiences of society. We 
meet with the character nearly fifty times in this Appendix ; 
—applied most commonly to the Text of our classic, so that 
Yi King or Yi Shai is ‘the Classic or Book of Changes.’ 
It is also applied often to the changes in the lines of the 


" gy = H, the sun, placed over JY, a form of the old = CA): the 


moon, 
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figures, made by the manipulations of divination, apart 
from any sentence or oracle concerning them delivered 
by king Wan or his son. There is therefore the system 
of the Yi as well as the book of the Yi. The definition 
of the name which is given in one paragraph will suit them 
both :—‘ Production and reproduction is what is called (the 
process of) change'.’ In nature there is no vacuum. When 
anything is displaced, what displaces it takes the empty 
room. And in the lineal figures, the strong and the weak 
lines push each other out. 

Now the remarkable thing asserted is, that the 

Harmony be- Changes in the lines of the figures and 
je alee the changes of external phenomena show 
and the changes a wonderful harmony and concurrence. We 


in external 
phenomena, 


read :— 

‘The Yf was made on a principle of accordance with heaven 
and earth, and shows us therefore, without rent or confusion, the 
course (of things) in heaven and earth?.’ 

‘ There is a similarity between the sage and heaven and earth; 
and hence there is no contrariety in him to them. His knowledge 
embraces all things, and his course is intended to be helpful to 
all under the sky; and therefore he falls into no error. He acts 
according to the exigency of circumstances, without being carried 
away by their current; he rejoices in Heaven, and knows its ordi- 
nations; and hence he has no anxieties. He rests in his own 
(present) position, and cherishes the spirit of generous benevolence; 
and hence he can love (without reserve) *.’ 

‘(Through the Yi) he embraces, as in a mould or enclosure, the 
transformations of heaven and earth without any error ; by an ever- 
varying adaptation he completes (the nature of) ‘all things without 
exception; he penetrates to a knowledge of the course of day and 
night (and all other correlated phenomena). It is thus that his 
operation is spirit-like, unconditioned by place, while the changes 
(which he produces) are not restricted to any form.’ 


One more quotation :— 


‘The sage was able to survey all the complex phenomena under 
the sky. He then considered in his mind how they could be 


1 JII, i, 29 (chap. 5. 6). 2 101, 1,20) (chap: 4: 1); 
3° TH, 1, 22. 
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figured, and (by means of the diagrams) represented their material 
forms and their character?’ 


All that is thus predicated of the sage, or ancient sages, 
though the writer probably had Fd-Hsi in his mind, is more 
than sufficiently extravagant, and reminds us of the language 
in ‘the Doctrine of the Mean,’ that ‘the sage, able to assist 
the transforming and nourishing powers of heaven and 
earth, may with heaven and earth form a ternion °.’ 

I quoted largely, in the second chapter, from this Ap- 
pendix the accounts which it gives of the formation of the 
lineal figures. There is no occasion to return to that subject. 
Let us suppose the figures formed. They seem to have 
the significance, when looked at from certain 
points of view, which have been determined 
for us by king Wan and the duke of Kau. But this does 
not amount to divination. How can the lines be made to 
serve this purpose? The Appendix professes to tell us. 

Before touching on the method which it describes, let 
me observe that divination was practised in China from 

avery early time. I will not say 5,200 years 
Ancient : A 4 

divination, @0, in the days of Ft-hsi, for I cannot 
repress doubts of his historical personality ; 
but as soon as we tread the borders of something like 
credible history, we find it existing. In the Shi King, in 
a document that purports to be of the twenty-third century 
B.C.", divination by means of the tortoise-shell is mentioned ; 
and somewhat later we find that method continuing, and 
also divination by the lineal figures, manipulated by means 
of the stalks of a plant *, the Ptarmica Sibirica®, which 
is still cultivated on and about the grave of Confucius, where 

I have myself seen it growing. 

The object of the divination, it should be acknowledged, 

Object of the Was not to discover future events absolutely, 

divination. as if they could be known beforehand 8. but 


Divination. 


IH, i, 38 (chap. 8, 1). * Doctrine of the Mean, chap. xxii, 
Sythe shied sas: * The Shi V, iv, 20, 31. 


* See Williams’ Syllabic Dictionary on the character S 


* Canon McClatchie (first paragraph of his Introduction) says :—‘ The Y? is 
regarded by the Chinese with peculiar veneration. ... as containing a mine of 
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to ascertain whether certain schemes, and conditions of 
events contemplated by the consulter, would turn out luckily 
or unluckily. But for the actual practice the stalks of the 
plant were necessary ; and I am almost afraid to write that 
this Appendix teaches that they were produced by Heaven 
of such a nature as to be fit for the purpose. ‘ Heaven,’ 
it says, in the 73rd paragraph of Section i, quoted above 
on p. 14, ‘ Heaven produced the spirit-like things.” The 
things were the tortoise and the plant, and in paragraph 
68, the same quality of being shan, or ‘spirit-like,’ is 
ascribed to them. Occasionally, in the field of Chinese 
literature, we meet with doubts as to the efficacy of divina- 
tion, and the folly of expecting any revelation of the 
character of the future from an old tortoise-shell and a 
handful of withered twigs!; but when this Appendix was 
made, the writer had not attained to so much common 
sense. The stalks were to him ‘spirit-like,’ possessed of 


knowledge, which, if it were possible to fathom it thoroughly, would, in their 
estimation, enable the fortunate possessor to foretell all future events.’ This 
misstatement does not surprise me so much as that Morrison, generally accurate on 


such points, should say (Dictionary, Part II, i, p. 1020, on the character Fy 
‘ Of the odd and even numbers, the k w4 or lines of Fii-hsi are the visible signs ; 
and it being assumed that these signs answer to the things signified, and from 
a knowledge of all the various combinations of numbers, a knowledge of all 
possible occurrences in nature may be previously known.’ The whole article 
from which I take this sentence is inaccurately written. The language of the 
Appendix on the knowledge of the future given by the use of the Yi? is often 
incautious, and a cursory reader may be misled; to a careful student, however, 
the meaning is plain. The second passage of the Shi, referred to above, 
treats of ‘the Examination of Doubts,’ and concludes thus :—‘ When the 
tortoise-shell and the stalks are both opposed to the views of men, there will 
be good fortune in stillness, and active operations will be unlucky.’ 

1 A remarkable instance is given by Liti A? (of the Ming dynasty, in the 
fifteenth century) in a story about Shao Phing, who had been marquis of Tung- 
ling in the time of Shin, but was degraded under Han. Having gone once 
to Sze-ma Ai-#f, one of the most skilful diviners of the country, and wishing 
to know whether there would be a brighter future for him, Sze-ma said, ‘Ah! 
is it the way of Heaven to love any (partially)? Heaven loves only the 
virtuous. What intelligence is possessed by spirits? They are intelligent 
(only) by their connexion with men. The divining stalks are so much withered 
grass ; the tortoise-shell is a withered bone. They are but things, and man is 
more intelligent than things. Why not listen to yourself instead of seeking (to 
learn) from things?’ The whole piece is in many of the collections of Ka 
Wan, or Elegant Writing. 
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a subtle and invisible virtue that fitted them for use in 
divining. 
Given the stalks with such virtue, the process of mani- 
Formation Pulating them so as to form the lineal figures 
ofthe lineal jg described (Section i, chap. 9, parr. 49-58), 
figures by the : : : 
divining but it will take the student much time and 
sal. thought to master the various operations. 
Forty-nine stalks were employed, which were thrice ma- 
nipulated for each line, so that it took eighteen manipu- 
lations to form a hexagram. The lines were determined 
by means of the numbers derived from the River Map 
or scheme. Odd numbers gave strong or undivided 
lines, and even numbers gave the weak or divided. 
An important part was played in combining the lines, and 
forming the hexagrams by the four emblematic symbols, 
to which the numbers 9, 8, 7, 6 were appropriated'. The 
figures having been formed, recourse was had for their 
interpretation to the thwan of king Wan, and the em- 
blematic sentences of the duke of Aau. This was all the 
part which numbers played in the divination by the Yi, 
helping the operator to make up his lineal figure. An 
analogy has often been asserted between the numbers of 
the Yi and the numbers of Pythagoras ; and certainly we 
might make ten, and more than ten, antinomies from these 
Appendixes in startling agreement with the ten principia 
of the Pythagoreans. But if Aristotle was correct in holding 
that Pythagoras regarded numbers as entities, and main- 
tained that Number was the Beginning (Principle, dpy7) of 
things, the cause of their material existence, and of their 


" These numbers are commonly derived from the River Scheme, in the outer 
sides of which are the corresponding marks :— eeeeee, opposite to ee; 
0000000, opposite to 0; eeeeeeee, opposite toeeee; and 2900000000, 
opposite toooo. Hence the number 6 is assigned to == ==, 7 to 
Sid ———=Vandioto 


Hence also, in connexion with the Formation 
of the figures by manipulation of the stalks, 9 becomes the number symbolical 
of the undivided line, as representing A’hien ——— and 6 of the divided 
line, as representing Khwin == ==. But the late delineation of the map, 
as given on p. 15, renders all this uncertain, so far as the scheme is concerned. 


The numbers of the hsiang, however, may have been fixed, must have been 
fixed indeed, at an early period. 


ee Ow Pe a 
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modifications and different states, then the doctrine of the 
philosopher of Samos was different from that of the Yi Be 
in which numbers come in only as aids in divining to 
form the hexagrams. Of course all divination is vain, 
nor is the method of the Yi less absurd than any other. 
The Chinese themselves have given it up in all circles 
above those of the professional quacks, and yet their 
scholars continue to maintain the unfathomable science 
and wisdom of these appended treatises ! 

It is in this Appendix that we first meet with the 

The names "ames yin and yang?, of which I have 

es spoken briefly on pp. 15,16. Up to this point, 

- instead of them, the names for the two 

elementary forms of the lines have been kang and zau, 

which I have translated by ‘strong and weak,’ and which 

also occur here ten times. The following attempt to ex- 

plain these different names appears in the fifth Appendix, 
paragraph 4:— 

‘Anciently when the sages made the Yi, it was with the design 
that its figures should be in conformity with the principles under- 
lying the natures (of men and things), and the ordinances appointed 
(for them by Heaven). With this view they exhibited in them the 
way of heaven, calling (the lines) yin and yang; the way of 
earth, calling them the strong (or hard) and the weak (or soft); 
and the way of man, under the names of benevolence and righteous- 
ness. Each (trigram) embraced those three Powers, and being 
repeated, its full form consisted of six lines.’ 


However difficult it may be to make what is said here 
intelligible, it confirms what I have affirmed of the signi- 
ficance of the names yin and yang, as meaning bright 
and dark, derived from the properties of the sun and 
moon. We may use for these adjectives a variety of others, 
such as active and inactive, masculine and feminine, hot 
and cold, more or less analogous to them; but there arise 
the important questions,—Do we find yang and yin not 
merely used to indicate the quality of what they are applied 


1 See the account of Pythagoras and his philosophy in Lewes’ History of 


Philosophy, pp. 18-38 (1871). 
2 See Section i, 24, 32, 35; Section ii, 28, 29, 30, 35. 
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to, but at the same time with substantival force, denoting 
what has the quality which the name denotes? Had the 
doctrine of a primary matter of an ethereal nature, now 
expanding and showing itself full of activity and power 
as yang, now contracting and becoming weak and inactive 
as yin:—had this doctrine become matter of speculation 
when this Appendix was written? The Chinese critics 
and commentators for the most part assume that it had. 
P. Regis, Dr. Medhurst, and other foreign Chinese scholars 
repeat their statements without question. I have sought 
in vain for proof of what is asserted. It took more than 
a thousand years after the closing of the Yi to fashion in 
the Confucian school the doctrine of a primary matter. We 
do not find it fully developed till the era of the Sung 
dynasty, and in our eleventh and twelfth centuries’. To 
find it in the Yi is the logical, or rather illogical, error of 
putting ‘the last first.’ Neither creation nor cosmogony 
was before the mind of the author whose work I am 
analysing. His theme is the Yi,—the ever-changing phe- 
nomena of nature and experience. There is nothing but 
this in the ‘Great Treatise’ to task our powers ;—nothing 
deeper or more abstruse. 


* As a specimen of what the ablest Sung scholars teach, I may give the 
remarks (from the ‘ Collected Comments’) of Ati Aan (of the same century as 
A‘ Hsi, rather earlier) on the 4th paragraph of Appendix V :—‘ In the Yi there 
is the Great Extreme. When we speak of the yin and yang, we mean the air 
(or ether) collected in the Great Void. When we speak of the Hard and Soft, 
we mean that ether collected, and formed into substance. Benevolence and 
righteousness have their origin in the great void, are seen in the ether sub- 
stantiated, and move under the influence of conscious intelligence. Looking at 
the one origin of all things we speak of their nature ; looking at the endowments 
given to them, we speak of the ordinations appointed (for them). Looking at 
them as (divided into) heaven, earth, and men, we speak of their principle. 
The three are one and the same. The sages wishing that (their figures) 
should be in conformity with the principles underlying the natures (of men and 
things) and the ordinances appointed (for them), called them (now) yin and 
yang, (now) the hard and the soft, (now) benevolence and righteousness, in 
order thereby to exhibit the ways of heaven, earth, and men; it is a view of them 
as related together. The trigrams of the Yi contain the three Powers; and 
when they are doubled into hexagrams, there the three Powers unite and are 
one. But there are the changes and movements of their (several) ways, and 


therefore there are separate places for the yin and yan g, and reciprocal uses 
of the hard and the soft.’ 
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As inthe first Appendix, so in this, the name kwei-shin 
occurs twice; in paragraphs 21 and 50 of Section i. In the 
Thename former instance, each part of the name has 
Kwei-shan. its significance. Kwei denotes the animal 
soul or nature, and ShAan, the intellectual soul, the union 
of which constitutes the living rational man. I have trans- 
lated them, it will be seen, by ‘the animaand the animus.’ 
Canon McClatchie gives for them ‘demons and gods;’ and 
Dr. Medhurst said on the passage, ‘The kwei-shans are 
evidently the expanding and contracting principles of human 
ie Sad) The kwei-shans are brought about by the dis- 
solution of the human frame, and consist of the expanding 
and ascending shan, which rambles about in space, and 
of the contracted and shrivelled kwei, which reverts to 
earth and nonentity 1 

This is pretty much the same view as my own, though 
I would not here use the phraseology of ‘expanding and 
contracting.’ Canon McClatchie is consistent with himself, 
and renders the characters by ‘demons and gods.’ 

In the latter passage it is more difficult to determine 
the exact meaning. The writer says, that ‘by the odd 
numbers assigned to heaven and the even numbers assigned 
to earth, the changes and transformations are effected, and 
the spirit-like agencies kept in movement ;’ meaning that 
by means of the numbers the spirit-like lines might be 
formed on a scale sufficient to give a picture of all the 
changing phenomena, taking place, as if by a spiritual 
agency, in nature. Medhurst contents himself on it with - 
giving the explanation of Aa Hsi, that ‘the kwei-shans 
refer to the contractions and expandings, the recedings and 
approachings of the productive and completing powers 
of the even and odd numbers?.’ Canon McClatchie does 
not follow his translation of the former passage and give 
here ‘demons and gods, but we have ‘the Demon-god (i.e. 
Shang Ti)*.’ I shall refer to this version when considering 
the fifth Appendix. 


1 Dissertation on the Theology of the Chinese, pp. 111, 112. 
2 Theology of the Chinese, p. 122. 
3 Translation of the Yi King, p. 312. 
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The single character shan occurs more than twenty 
times ;—used now as a substantive, now as an adjective, 
and again as a verb. I must refer the reader 
to the translation and-notes for its various 
significance, subjoining in a note a list of the places where 
it occurs }, 

Much more might be said on the third Appendix, for 
the writer touches on many other topics, antiquarian and 
speculative, but a review of them would help us little in 
the study of the leading subject of the Yi. In passing on 
to the next treatise, I would only further say that the 
style of this and the author’s manner of presenting his 
thoughts often remind the reader of ‘the Doctrine of the 
Mean. I am surprised that ‘the Great Treatise’ has 
never been ascribed to the author of that Doctrine, 3ze- 
sze, the grandson of Confucius, whose death must have 
taken place between B.C. 400 and 450. 

7. The fourth Appendix, the seventh ‘wing’ of the Yi, 
need not detain us long. As I stated on p. 27, it is con- 

The fourth fined to an exposition of the Text on the first 

Appendix. and second hexagrams, being an attempt to 
show that what is there affirmed of heaven and earth may 
also be applied to man, and that there is an essential 
agreement between the qualities ascribed to them, and the 
benevolence, righteousness, propriety, and wisdom, which are 
the four constituents of his moral and intellectual nature. 

It is said by some of the critics that Confucius would 
‘ have treated all the other hexagrams in a similar way, if 
his life had been prolonged, but we found special grounds 
for denying that Confucius had anything to do with the 
composition of this Appendix; and, moreover, I cannot 
think of any other figure that would have afforded to the 
author the same opportunity of discoursing about man. 
The style and method are after the manner of ‘the Doctrine 
of the Mean’ quite as much as those of ‘the Great Treatise.’ 
Several paragraphs, moreover, suggest to us the magnilo- 
quence of Mencius. It is said, for instance, by 3ze-sze, of 


Shan alone. 


* Section i, 23, 32, 57, 58, 62, 64, 67, 68, 69, 73, 76, 81; Section ii, 11, 155 
33) 34) 41, 45+ : j 
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the sage, that ‘he is the equal or correlate of Heaven1,’ and 
in this Appendix we have the sentiment expanded into the 
following :— 

‘The great man is he who is in harmony in his attributes with 
heaven and earth; in his brightness with the sun and moon; in 
his orderly procedure with the four seasons; and in his relation 
to what is fortunate and what is calamitous with the spiritual 
agents. He may precede Heaven, and Heaven will not act in 
opposition to him; he may follow Heaven, but will act only as 
Heaven at the time would do. If Heaven will not act in opposition 
to him, how much less will man! how much less will the spiritual 


2)? 


agents” 
One other passage may receive our consideration :— 
‘The family that accumulates goodness is sure to have super- 


abundant happiness, and the family that accumulates evil is sure 
to have superabundant misery *.’ 


The language makes us think of the retribution of good 
and evil as taking place in the family, and not in the in- 
dividual ; the judgment is long deferred, but it is inflicted 
at last, lighting, however, not on the head or heads that 
most deserved it. Confucianism never falters in its affirma- 
tion of the difference between good and evil, and that each 
shall have its appropriate recompense; but it has little 
to say of the where and when and how that recompense 
will be given. The old classics are silent on the subject 
of any other retribution besides what takes place in time. 
About the era of Confucius the view took definite shape 
that, if the issues of good and evil, virtue and vice, did 
not take effect in the experience of the individual, they 
would certainly do so in that of his posterity. This is the 
prevailing doctrine among the Chinese at the present day ; 
and one of the earliest expressions, perhaps the earliest 
expression, of it was in the sentence under our notice that 
has been copied from this Appendix into almost every moral 
treatise that circulates in China. A wholesome and an 
important truth it is, that ‘the sins of parents are visited 


1 Kung-yung xxxi, 4. 
2 Section i, 34. This is the only paragraph where k wei-sh4n occurs. 
3 Section ii, 5. 
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on their children ;’ but do the parents themselves escape 
the curse? It is to be regretted that this short treatise, 
the only ‘ wing’ of the Yi professing to set forth its teach- 
ings concerning man as man, does not attempt any definite 
reply to this question. I leave it, merely observing that 
it has always struck me as the result of an after-thought, 
and a wish to give to man, as the last of ‘the Three Powers, 
a suitable place in connexion with the Yi. The doctrine 
of ‘the Three Powers’ is as much out of place in Con- 
fucianism as that of ‘the Great Extreme.’ The treatise 
contains several paragraphs interesting in themselves, but 
it adds nothing to our understanding of the Text, or even 
of the object of the appended treatises, when we try to 
look at them as a whole. 

8. It is very different with the fifth of the Appendixes, 

The fifth Which is made up of ‘Remarks on the 

Appendix. Trigrams. It is shorter than the fourth, 
consisting of only 22 paragraphs, in some of which the 
author rises to a height of thought reached nowhere else 
in these treatises, while several of the others are so silly 
and trivial, that it is difficult, not to say impossible, to believe 
that they are the production of the same man. We find in 
it the earlier and later arrangement of the trigrams,—the 
former, that of Fd-hsi, and the latter, that of king Wan; their 
names and attributes ; the work of God in nature, described 
as a progress through the trigrams; and finally a distinctive, 
but by no means exhaustive, list of the natural objects, 
symbolised by them. 

It commences with the enigmatic declaration that 
‘Anciently, when the sages made the Yi) (that is, the lineal 

First figures, and the system of divination by 

paragraph. them), ‘in order to give mysterious assistance 
to the spiritual Intelligences, they produced (the rules for 
the use of) the divining plant.’ Perhaps this means no 
more than that the lineal figures were made to ‘hold the 
mirror up to nature,’ so that men by the study of them 
would understand more of the unseen and spiritual opera- 
tions, to which the phenomena around them were owing, 
than they could otherwise do, 
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The author goes on to speak of the Fii-hsi trigrams, and 
passes from them to those of king Wan in paragraph 8. 
That and the following two are very remarkable; but 
before saying anything of them, I will go on to the 14th, 
which is the only passage that affords any ground for 
saying that there is a mythology in the Yi. It says :— 


‘ Khien is (the symbol of) heaven, and hence is styled father. 
Khwan is (the symbol of) earth, and hence is 
styled mother. A %n (shows) the first application 
(of khwan to &hien), resulting in getting (the 
first of) its male (or undivided lines), and hence we call it the 
oldest son. Sun (shows) a first application (of A#ien to khw&n), 
resulting in getting (the first of) its female (or divided lines), and 
hence we call it the oldest daughter. Khan (shows) a second 
application (of khwan to &hien, and Lf a second (of khien 
to khw4n), resulting in the second son and second daughter. In 
Kan and Tui we have a third application (of khwan to khien 
and of kkien to khw4n), resulting in the youngest son and 
youngest daughter. 


Mythology of 
the Yi. 


From this language has come the fable of a marriage 
between AX Zien and KhwaAan, from which resulted the six 
other trigrams, considered as their three sons and three 
daughters; and it is not to be wondered at, if some men 
of active and ill-regulated imaginations should see Noah 
and his wife in those two primary trigrams, and in the 
others their three sons and the three sons’ wives. Have 
we not in both cases an ogdoad? But I have looked in 
the paragraph in vain for the notion of a marriage-union 
between heaven and earth. 

It does not treat of the genesis of the other six trigrams by 
the union of the two, but is a rude attempt to explain their 
forms when they were once existing’. According to the 
idea of changes, K Zien and KhwéA4n are continually vary- 
ing their forms by their interaction. As here represented, the 


1 This view seems to be in accordance with that of Wa A/ang (of the Yiian 
dynasty), as given in the ‘ Collected Comments’ of the Khang-hsi edition. The 
editors express their approval of it in preference to the interpretation of A( 
Hsi, who understood the whole to refer to the formation of the lineal figures, 
the ‘application ’ being ‘ the manipulation of the stalks to find the proper line.’ 
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other trigrams are not ‘ produced’’ by a marriage-union, but 
from the application, literally the seeking, of one of them— 
of Khw4&n as much as of K hien—addressed to the other ?. 

This way of speaking of the trigrams, moreover. as father 
and mother, sons and daughters. is not so old as Fa-hsi; 
nor have we any real proof that it originated with king 
Wan. It is not of ‘the highest antiquity. It arose some 
time in ‘ middle antiquity.’ and was known in the era of the 
Appendixes; but it had not prevailedthen nor has it prevailed 
since, to discredit and supersede the older nomenclature. 
We are startled when we come on it in the place which 
it occupies. And there it stands alone. It is not entitled 
to more attention than the two paragraphs that precede 
it, or the eight that follow it, none of which were thought 
by P. Regis worthy to be translated. I have just said that 
it stands ‘alone. Its existence, however, seems to me to 
be supposed in the fourth chapter, paragraphs 28-30, of 
the third Appendix, Section ii: but there only the trigrams 
of ‘the six children’ are mentioned, and nothing is said of 
‘the parents. Aan, khAn. and kan are referred to as 
being yang, and sun, If, and tui as being yin. What 
is said about them is trifling and fanciful. 

Leaving the question of the mythology of the Yi, of 
which I am myself unable to discover a trace, I now call 
attention to paragraphs 8-10, where the author speaks of 
the work of God in nature in all the year as a progress 

through the trigrams, and as being effected 

Operation of " ie one 

God in nature by His Spirit. The description assumes the 

Wena peculiar arrangement of the trigrams, ascribed 

‘to king Wan, and which I have exhibited 
above, on page 33°. Father Regis adopts the general view 


? But. the Chinese term Shang yany often rendered ‘ produced,’ must not be 
pressed, so as to determine the method of production, or the way in which one 
thing comes from another. 

* The significance of the mythological paragraph is altogether lost in Canon 
McClatchie’s version :—‘ Xhien is Heaven, and hence he is called Father: 
Khwan is Earth, and hence she is called Mother; Aan is the first male, and 
hence he is called the eldest son,’ &c. &c. 

* The reader will understand the difference in the two arrangements better by 
a reference to the circular representations of them on Plate III. 
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of Chinese critics that Wan purposely altered the earlier and 
established arrangement, as a symbol of the disorganisation 
and disorder into which the kingdom had fallen!. But it 
is hard to say why a man did something more than 3000 
years ago, when he has not himself said anything about 
it. So far as we can judge from this Appendix, the author 
thought that king Wan altered the existing order and 
position of the trigrams with regard to the cardinal points, 
simply for the occasion,—that he might set forth vividly his 
ideas about the springing, growth, and maturity in the 
vegetable kingdom from the labours of spring to the 
cessation from toil in winter. The marvel is that in doing 
this he brings God upon the scene, and makes Him in the 
various processes of nature the ‘all and in all.’ 
The 8th paragraph says :-— 


‘God comes forth in Aan (to his producing work); He brings 
(His processes) into full and equal action in Sun; they are mani- 
fested to one another in Li; the greatest service is done for Him in 
Khwan; He rejoices in Tui; He struggles in Xhien; He is 
comforted and enters into rest in Khan; and he completes (the 
work of) the year in Kan.’ 


God is here named Ti, for which P. Regis gives the 
Latin ‘Supremus Imperator,’ and Canon McClatchie, after 
him, ‘the Supreme Emperor.’ I contend that ‘God’ is really 
the correct translation in English of Ti; but to render it 
here by ‘Emperor’ would not affect the meaning of the 
paragraph. A Hsi says that ‘by Ti is intended the Lord 
and Governor of heaven ;’ and Khung Ying-ta, about five 
centuries earlier than Kf, quotes Wang Pi, who died A.D. 


1 ¥. g. I, 23, 24:—‘ Observant etiam philosophi (lib. 15 Sinicae philosophiae 
Sing li) principem Wan-wang antiquum octo symbolorum, unde aliae figurae 
omnes pendent, ordinem inyertisse ; quo ipsa imperii suis temporibus subversio 
graphice exprimi poterat, mutatis e naturali loco, quem genesis dederat, iis 
quatuor figuris, quae rerum naturalium pugnis ac dissociationibus, quas pos- 
terior labentis anni pars afferre solet, velut in antecessum, repraesentandis 
idoneae videbantur; v. g si symbolum ==—=—= Li, ignis, supponatur loco 
symboli ————= Khan, aquae, utriusque elementi inordinatio principi visa 
est non minus apta ad significandas ruinas et clades reipublicae male ordinatae, 
quam naturales ab hieme aut imminente aut saeviente rerum generatarum cor- 
ruptiones.’ See also pp. 67, 68. 

ik & 
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249, to the effect that ‘Ti is the lord who produces (all) 
things, the author of prosperity and increase.’ 

I must refer the reader to the translation in the body of 
the volume for the gth paragraph, which is too long to be 
introduced here. As the 8th speaks directly of God, the 
gth, we are told, ‘speaks of all things following Him, from 
spring to winter from the east to the north, in His progress 
throughout the year.’ In words strikingly like those of the 
apostle Paul, when writing his Epistle to the Romans, Wan 
Khung-3ung (of the Khang-hsi period) and his son, in their 
admirable work called, ‘ A New Digest of Collected Expla- 
nations of the Yi King,’ say :—‘ God (Himself) cannot be 
seen; we see Him in the things (which He produces).’ The 
first time I read these paragraphs with some understanding, 
I thought of Thomson’s Hymn on the Seasons, and I have 
thought of it in connexion with them a hundred times since. 
Our English poet wrote :— 


‘These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 

Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 
Then.comes Thy glory in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year. 
Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfined, 

And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In winter awful Thou!’ 


Prudish readers have found fault with some of Thomson’s 
expressions, as if they savoured of pantheism. The language 
of the Chinese writer is not open to the same captious 
objection. Without poetic ornament, or swelling phrase 
of any kind, he gives emphatic testimony to God as re- 
newing the face of the earth in spring, and not resting till 
He has crowned the year with His goodness. 

And there is in the passage another thing equally 
wonderful. The roth paragraph commences :—‘ When we 
speak of Spirit, we mean the subtle presence (and operation 
of God) with all things;’ and the writer goes on to illustrate 
this sentiment from the action and influences symbolised 
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by the six ‘children, or minor trigrams,—water and fire, 
thunder and wind, mountains and collections of water. Kit 
Hsi says, that there is that in the paragraph which he does 
not understand. Some Chinese scholars, however, have 
not been far from descrying the light that is in it. Let 
Liang Yin, of our fourteenth century, be adduced as an 
example of them. He says:—‘The spirit here simply 
means God. God is the personality (literally, the body 
or substantiality) of the Spirit ; the Spirit is God in opera- 
tion. He who is lord over and rules all things is God; 
the subtle presence and operation of God with all things 
is by His Spirit. The language is in fine accord with the 
definition of shan or spirit, given in the 3rd Appendix, 
Section i, 32. 

I wish that the Treatise on the Trigrams had ended with the 
10th paragraph. The writer had gradually risen to a noble 

Concluding ¢levation of thought from which he plunges 

paragraphs. into a slough of nonsensical remarks which 
it would be difficult elsewhere to parallel. I have referred 
on p. 31 to the judgment of P. Regis about them. He could 
not receive them as from Confucius, and did not take the 
trouble to translate them, and transfer them to his own pages. 
My plan required me to translate everything published in 
China as a part of the Yi King; but I have given my rea- 
sons for doubting whether any portion of these Appendixes 
be really from Confucius. There is nothing that could 
better justify the supercilious disregard with which the 
classical literature of China is frequently treated than to 
insist on the concluding portion of this treatise as being 
from the pencil of its greatest sage. I have dwelt at some 
length on the 14th paragraph, because of its mythological 
semblance; but among the eight paragraphs that follow it, 
it would be difficult to award the palm for silliness. They 
are descriptive of the eight trigrams, and each one enu- 
merates a dozen or more objects of which its subject is 
symbolical. The writer must have been fond of and familiar 
with horses. A ien, the symbol properly of heaven, suggests 
to him the idea of a good horse; an old horse; a lean horse; 
and a piebald. Kan, the symbol of thunder, suggests the 
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idea of a good neigher; of the horse with white hind-legs ; 
of the prancing horse; and of one with a white star in his 
forehead. Khan, the symbol of water, suggests the idea 
of the horse with an elegant spine} of one with a high 
spirit; of one with a drooping head; and of one with a 
shambling step. The reader will think he has had enough 
of these symbolisings of the trigrams. I cannot believe 
that the earlier portions and this concluding portion of 
the treatise were by the same author. If there were any 
evidence that paragraphs 8 to 10 were by Confucius, I 
should say that they were worthy, even more than worthy, 
of him; what follows is mere drivel. Horace’s picture 
faintly pourtrays the inconsistency between the parts :— 


‘Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne.’ 


In reviewing the second of these Appendixes, I was led 
to speak of the original significance of the trigrams, in 
opposition to the views of some Chinese who pretend that 
they can find in them the physical truths discovered by the 
researches of western science. May I not say now, after 
viewing the phase of them presented in these paragraphs, 
that they were devised simply as aids to divination, and 
partook of the unreasonableness and uncertainty belonging 
to that? 

g. The sixth Appendix is the Treatise on the Sequence 
of the Hexagrams, to which allusion has been made more 

The sixth than once. It is not necessary to dwell on 

Appendix. it at length. King Wén, it has been seen, 
gave a name to each hexagram, expressive of the idea— 
some moral, social, or political truth—which he wished 
to set forth by means of it; and this name enters very 
closely into its interpretation. The author of this treatise 
endeavours to explain the meaning of the name, and also 
the sequence of the figures, or how it is that the idea of 
the one leads on to that of the next. Yet the reader must 
not expect to find in the 64 a chain ‘of linked sweetness 
long drawn out.’ The connexion between any two is 
generally sufficiently close; but on the whole the essays, 
which I have said they form, resemble ‘a heap of orient 
pearls at random strung.’ The changeableness of human 


wiser = 
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affairs is a topic never long absent from the writer’s mind. 
He is firmly persuaded that ‘the fashion of the world 
passeth away.’ Union is sure to give place to separation, 
and by and by that separation will issue in re-union. 

There is nothing in the treatise to suggest anything 
about its authorship; and as the reader will see from the 
notes, we are perplexed occasionally by meanings given 
to the names that differ from the meanings in the Text. 

10. The last and least Appendix is the seventh, called 

The seventh 32 Kwa Kwan, or ‘Treatise on the Lineal 

Appendix. Figures taken promiscuously, —not with re- 
gard to any sequence, but as they approximate, or are 
opposed, to one another in meaning. It is in rhyme, more- 
over, and this, as much as the meaning, determined, no 
doubt, the grouping of the hexagrams. The student will 
learn nothing of value from it; it is more a ‘jeu d’esprit ’ 
than anything else. 
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I. Tue Auten HeExaGram. 


Explanation of the entire figure by king Wan. 


&hien (represents) what is great and originating, 
penetrating, advantageous, correct and firm. 


Explanation of the separate lines by the duke of KAu. 

1. In the first (or lowest) line, undivided, (we see 
its subject as) the dragon lying hid (in the deep). 
It is not the time for active doing. 

2. In the second line, undivided, (we see its sub- 
ject as) the dragon appearing in the field. It will 
be advantageous to meet with the great man. 


3. In the third line, undivided, (we see its subject 
as) the superior man active and vigilant all the day, 
and in the evening still careful and apprehensive. 
(The position is) dangerous, but there will be no 
mistake. 

4. In the fourth line, undivided, (we see its sub- 
ject as the dragon looking) as if he were leaping up, 
but still in the deep. There will be no mistake. 


5. In the fifth line, undivided, (we see its subject 
as) the dragon on the wing in the sky. It will be 
advantageous to meet with the great man. 
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6. In the sixth (or topmost) line, undivided, (we 
see its subject as) the dragon exceeding the proper 
limits. There will be occasion for repentance. 


7. (The lines of this hexagram are all strong and 
undivided, as appears from) the use of the number 
nine. If the host of dragons (thus) appearing were 
to divest themselves of their heads, there would be 
good fortune. 


The Text under each hexagram consists of one paragraph by 
king Wa4n, explaining the figure as a whole, and of six (in the 
case of hexagrams 1 and 2, of seven) paragraphs by the duke of 
au, explaining the individual lines. The explanatory notices 
introduced above to this effect will not be repeated. A double 


space will be used to mark off the portion of king Wan from that — 


of his son. 

Each hexagram consists of two of the trigrams of Ffi-hsf, the 
lower being called ‘the inner,’ and the one above ‘the outer.’ The 
lines, however, are numbered from one to six, commencing with 
the lowest. ‘Io denote the number of it and of the sixth line, the 
terms for ‘commencing’ and ‘topmost’ are used. The inter- 
mediate lines are simply ‘second,’ ‘third? &c. As the lines must 
be either whole or divided, technically called strong and weak, 
yang and yin, this distinction is indicated by the application to 
them of the numbers nine and six. All whole lines are nine, all 
divided lines, six. 

Two explanations have been proposed of this application of 
these numbers. The A Zien trigram, it is said, contains 3 strokes 
(== ), and the Khwan 6 (== =). But the yang contains 
the yin in itself, and its representative number will be 3+6=9, 
while the yin, not containing the yang, will only have its own 
number or 6, This explanation, entirely arbitrary, is now deservedly 
abandoned. The other is based on the use of the ‘four Hsiang,’ 
or emblematic figures (=== the great or old yang, == —— 
the young yang, == == the old yin, and === the young 
yin). To these are assigned (by what process is unimportant for 
our present purpose) the numbers 9, 8, 7, 6. They were ‘the old 
yang,’ represented by 9, and ‘the old yin,’ represented by 6, that, 
in the manipulation of the stalks to form new diagrams, determined 
the changes of figure; and so 9 and 6 came-to be used as the 
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Il. THe Kuwan Hexacranm. 


Khwan (represents) what is great and originating, 
penetrating, advantageous, correct and having the 


firmness of a mare. When the superior man (here 


names of a yang line and a yin line respectively. This explana- 
tion is now universally acquiesced in. The nomenclature of first 
nine, nine two, &c., or first six, six two, &c., however, is merely a 
jargon ; and I have preferred to use, instead of it, in the translation, 
in order to describe the lines, the names ‘ undivided’ and ‘ divided.’ 


I. Does king Wan ascribe four attributes here to Ahien, or 
only two? According to Appendix IV, always by Chinese writers 
assigned to Confucius, he assigns four, corresponding to the princi- 
ples of benevolence, righteousness, propriety, and knowledge in 
man’s nature. AQ Hsi held that he assigned only two, and that 
we should translate, ‘greatly penetrating,’ and ‘ requires to be correct 
and firm,’ two responses in divination. Up and down throughout 
the Text of the 64 hexagrams, we often find the characters thus 
coupled together. Both interpretations are possible. I have 
followed what is accepted as the view of Confucius. It would take 
pages to give a tithe of what has been written in justification of it, 
and to reconcile it with the other. 

‘The dragon’ is the symbol employed by the duke of Adu 
to represent ‘the superior man’ and especially ‘the great man,’ 
exhibiting the virtues or attributes characteristic of heaven. ‘The 
creature’s proper home is in the water, but it can disport itself on 
the land, and also fly and soar aloft. It has been from the earliest 
time the emblem with the Chinese of the highest dignity and wis- 
dom, of sovereignty and sagehood, the combination of which con- 
stitutes ‘the great man.’ One emblem runs through the lines of 
many of the hexagrams as here. 

But the dragon ‘appears in the sixth line as going beyond the 
proper limits. The ruling-sage has gone through all the. sphere 
in which he is called on to display his attributes; it is time for 
him to relax. The line should not be always pulled tight; the 
bow should not be always kept drawn. The unchanging use 
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intended) has to make any movement, if he take the 
initiative, he will go astray; if he follow, he will find 
his (proper) lord. The advantageousness will be 
seen in his getting friends in the south-west, and 
losing friends in the north-east. If he rest in cor- 
rectness and firmness, there will be good fortune. 


1. In the first line, divided, (we see its subject) 
treading on hoarfrost. The strong ice will come 
(by and by). 

2. The second line, divided, (shows the attribute 
of) being straight, square, and great. (Its opera- 
tion), without repeated efforts, will be in every 
respect advantageous. 


3. The third line, divided, (shows its subject) 
keeping his excellence under restraint, but firmly 
maintaining it. If he should have occasion to en- 
gage in the king’s service, though he will not claim 
the success (for himself), he will bring affairs to a 
good issue. 

4. The fourth line, divided, (shows the symbol 
of) a sack tied up. There will be no ground for 
blame or for praise. 


5. The fifth line, divided, (shows) the yellow 


lower garment. There will be great good fortune. 


of force will give occasion for repentance. The moral meaning 
found in the line is that ‘the high shall be abased.’ 

The meaning given to the supernumerary paragraph is the opposite 
of that of paragraph 6. The ‘host of dragons without their heads’ 
would give us the next hexagram, or Khw4n, made up of six divided 
lines. Force would have given place to submission, and haughtiness 
to humility; and the result would be good fortune. Such at least 
is the interpretation of the paragraph given in a narrative of the 
30-Awan under B.c. 513. For further explanation of the duke of 

au’s meaning, see Appendixes II and IV. 
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6. The sixth line, divided, (shows) dragons fight- 
ing in the wild. Their blood is purple and yellow. 


7. (The lines of this hexagram are all weak and 
divided, as appears from) the use of the number 
six. If those (who are thus represented) be per- 
petually correct and firm, advantage will arise. 


II. The same attributes are here ascribed to Khwin, as in the 
former hexagram to A/ien ;—but with a difference. The figure, 
made up of six divided lines, expresses the ideal of subordination 
and docility, The superior man, represented by it, must not take 
the initiative ; and by following he will find his lord,—the subject, 
that is of Ahien. Again, the correctness and firmness is defined to 
be that of ‘a mare,’ ‘docile and strong,’ but a creature for the 
service of man, That it is not the sex of the animal which the 
writer has chiefly in mind is plain from the immediate mention 
of the superior man, and his lord. 

That superior man will seek to bring his friends along with him- 
self to serve his ruler. But according to the arrangement of the 
trigrams by king Wan, the place of Khwan is in the south-west, 
while the opposite quarter is occupied by the yang trigram Kan, 
as in Figure 2, Plate III. All that this portion of the Thwan says 
is an instruction to the subject of the hexagram to seek for others 
of the same principles and tendencies with himself to serve their 
common lord. But in quietness and firmness will be his strength. 


The symbolism of the lines is various. Paragraph 2 presents to 
us the earth itself, according to the Chinese conception of it, as a 
great cube, To keep his excellence under restraint, as in para- 
graph 3, is the part of a minister or officer, seeking not his own 
glory, but that of his ruler. Paragraph 4 shows its subject exer- 
cising a still greater restraint on himself than in paragraph 3. 
There is an interpretation of the symbolism of paragraph 5 in 
a narrative of the 30 Awan, under the rath year of duke Ado, 
B.C. 530. ‘Yellow’ is one of the five ‘correct’ colours, and the 
colour of the earth, ‘The lower garment’ is a symbol of humility. 
The fifth line is the seat of honour. If its occupant possess the 
qualities indicated, he will be greatly fortunate. 

See the note on the sixth line of hexagram 1. What is there 
said to be ‘beyond the proper limits’ takes place here ‘in the wild.’ 
The humble subject of the divided line is transformed into a 
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III]. Tue Aun HeExacGRram. 


Kun (indicates that in the case which it pre- 
_ supposes) there will be great progress and success, 
and the advantage will come from being correct and 
firm. (But) any movement in advance should not 
be (lightly) undertaken. There will be advantage 
in appointing feudal princes. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows the difficulty 
(its subject has) in advancing. It will be advanta- 
geous for him to abide correct and firm; advan- 
tageous (also) to be made a feudal ruler. 


2. The second line, divided, shows (its subject) 
distressed and obliged to return; (even) the horses 
of her chariot (also) seem to be retreating. (But) 
not by a spoiler (is she assailed), but by one who 
seeks her to be his wife. The young lady maintains 
her firm correctness, and declines a union. After 
ten years she will be united, and have children. 


3. The third line, divided, shows one following 
the deer without (the guidance of) the forester, and 
only finding himself in the midst of the forest. The 
superior man, acquainted with the secret risks; 
thinks it better to give up the chase. If he went 
forward, he would regret it. 


dragon, and fights with the true dragon, the subject of the undivided 
line. They fight and bleed, and their blood is of the colour proper to 
heaven or the sky, and the colour proper to the earth, Paragraph 7 
supposes that the hexagram Khwan should become changed into 
Khien ;—the result of which would be good. 


. 
: 
| 
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4. The fourth line, divided, shows (its subject 
as a lady), the horses of whose chariot appear in 
retreat. She seeks, however, (the help of) him who 
seeks her to be his wife. Advance will be fortu- 
nate ; all will turn out advantageously. 


5. The fifth line, undivided, shows the difficulties 
in the way of (its subject's) dispensing the rich 
favours that might be expected from him. With firm- 
ness and correctness there will be good fortune in 
small things ; (even) with them in great things there 
will be evil. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows (its subject) 
with the horses of his chariot obliged to retreat, and 
weeping tears of blood in streams. 


III. The character called Aun is pictorial, and was intended 
to show us how a plant struggles with difficulty out of the earth, 
rising gradually above the surface. This difficulty, marking the 
first stages in the growth of a plant, is used to symbolise the 
struggles that mark the rise of a state out of a condition of disorder, 
consequent on a great revolution. The same thing is denoted by 
the combination of the trigrams that form the figure ;—as will be 
seen in the notes on it under Appendix II. 

I have introduced within parentheses, in the translation, the words 
‘in the case which the hexagram presupposes.’ It is necessary to 
introduce them. King Wa4n and his son wrote, as they did in every 
hexagram, with reference to a particular state of affairs which they 
had in mind. This was the unspoken text which controlled and 
directed all their writing ; and the student must try to get hold of 
this, if he would make his way with comfort and success through 
the Yi. Wan saw the social and political world around him in 
great disorder, hard to be remedied. But he had faith in himself 
and the destinies of his House. Let there be prudence and caution, 
with unswerving adherence to the right; let the government of the 
different states be entrusted to good and able men :—then all 
would be well. 

The first line is undivided, showing the strength of its subject. 
He will be capable of action, and his place in the trigram of 
mobility will the more dispose him to it. But above him is the 
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IV. Ture MAnc HEXAGRAM. 


Mang (indicates that in the case which it pre- 
supposes) there will be progress and success. I do 
not (go and) seek the youthful and inexperienced, 


trigram of peril; and the lowest line of that, to which especially he 
must look for response and co-operation, is divided and weak. 
Hence arise the ideas of difficulty in advancing, the necessity of 
caution, and the advantage of his being clothed with authority. 

To the subject of the second line, divided, advance is still more 
difficult. He is weak in himself; he is pressed by the subject of 
the strong line below him. But happily that subject, though strong, 
is correct ; and above in the fifth line, in the place of authority, is 
the strong one, union with whom and the service of whom should 
be the objects pursued, All these circumstances suggested to the 
duke of Au the idea of a young lady, sought in marriage by a 
strong wooer, when marriage was unsuitable, rejecting him, and 
finally, after ten years, marrying a more suitable, the only suitable, 
match for her. 

The third line is divided, not central, and the number of its 
place is appropriate to the occupancy of a strong line. All these 
things should affect the symbolism of the line. But the outcome 
of the whole hexagram being good, the superior man sees the imme- 
diate danger and avoids it. 

The subject of the fourth line, the first of the upper trigram, has 
recourse to the strong suitor of line 1, the first of the lower trigram ; 
and with his help is able to cope with the difficulties of the position, 
and go forward. 

The subject of the fifth line is in the place of authority, and 
should show himself a ruler, dispensing benefits on a great scale. 
But he is in the very centre of the trigram denoting perilousness, 
and line 2, which responds to 5, is weak, Hence arises the sym- 
bolism, and great things should not be attempted. 

The sixth line is weak ; the third responding to it is also weak ; 
it is at the extremity of peril; the game is up. What can remain 
for its subject in such a case but terror and abject weeping ? 
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but he comes and seeks me. When he shows (the 
sincerity that marks) the first recourse to divination, 
I instruct him. If he apply a second and third time, 
that is troublesome; and I do not instruct the 
troublesome. There will be advantage in being firm 
and correct. 


1. The first line, divided, (has respect to) the 
dispelling of ignorance. It will be advantageous 
to use punishment (for that purpose), and to re- 
move the shackles (from the mind). But going 
on in that way (of punishment) will give occasion 
for regret. 


2. The second line, undivided, (shows its subject) 
exercising forbearance with the ignorant, in which 
there will be good fortune; and admitting (even) 
the goodness of women, which will also be fortunate. 
(He may be described also as) a son able to (sustain 
the burden of) his family. 


3. The third line, divided, (seems to say) that 
one should not marry a woman whose emblem it 
might be, for that, when she sees a man of wealth, 
she will not keep her person from him, and in no 
wise will advantage come from her. 


4. The fourth line, divided, (shows its subject as 
if) bound in chains of ignorance. There will be 
occasion for regret. 


5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject as 
a simple lad without experience. There will be 
good fortune. 


6. In the topmost line, undivided, we see one 
smiting the ignorant (youth), But no advantage 
[16] F 
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will come from doing him an injury. Advantage 
would come from warding off injury from him. 


IV. As Kun shows us plants struggling from beneath the sur- 
face, Ming suggests to us the small and undeveloped appearance 
which they then present; and hence it came to be the symbol of 
youthful inexperience and ignorance. The object of the hexagram 
is to show how such a condition should be dealt with by the parent 
and ruler, whose authority and duty are represented by the second 
and sixth, the two undivided lines. All between the first and last 
sentences of the Thwan must be taken as an oracular response 
received by the party divining on the subject of enlightening the 
youthful ignorant. This accounts for its being more than usually 
enigmatical, and for its being partly, rhythmical. See Appendix I, 
in loc. 

The subject of the first line, weak, and at the bottom of the 
figure, is in the grossest ignorance. Let him be punished. If 
punishment avail to loosen the shackles and manacles from the 
mind, well; if not, and punishment be persevered with, the effect 
will be bad. 

On the subject of the second line, strong, and in the central 
place, devolves the task of enlightening the ignorant; and we have 
him discharging it with forbearance and humility. In proof of his 
generosity, it is said that ‘he receives, or learns from, even weak 
and ignorant women. He appears also as ‘a son’ taking the place 
of his father. . 

The third line is weak, and occupies an odd place belonging 
properly to an undivided line ; nor is its place in the centre. All 
these things give the subject of it so bad a character. 

The fourth line is far from both the second and sixth, and can 
get no help from its correlate,—the first line, weak as itself. What 
good can be done with or by the subject of it? 

The fifth line is in the place of honour, and has for its correlate 
the strong line in the second place. Being weak in itself, it is 
taken as the symbol of a simple lad, willing to be taught. 

The topmost line is strong, and in the highest place. It is 
natural, but unwise, in him to use violence in carrying on his 
educational measures. A better course is suggested to him. 
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V. Tue Hstt Hexacram. 


Hsii intimates that, with the sincerity which is 
declared in it, there will be brilliant success. With 
firmness there will be good fortune; and it will be 
advantageous to cross the great stream. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
waiting in the distant border. It will be well for 
him constantly to maintain (the purpose thus shown), 
in which case there will be no error. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
waiting on the sand (of the mountain stream). He 
will (suffer) the small (injury of) being spoken 
(against), but in the end there will be good fortune. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject in 
the mud (close by the stream). He thereby invites 
the approach of injury. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
waiting in (the place of) blood. But he will get 
out of the cavern. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
waiting amidst the appliances of a feast. Through 
his firmness and correctness there will be good 
fortune. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
entered into the cavern. (But) there are three 


guests coming, without being urged, (to his help). 
2 
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If he receive them respectfully, there will be good 
fortune in the end. 


V. Hsii means waiting. Strength confronted by peril might be 
expected to advance boldly and at once to struggle with it; but it 
takes the wiser plan of waiting till success is sure. This is the 
lesson of the hexagram. That ‘sincerity is declared in it’ is proved 
from the fifth line in the position of honour and authority, central, 
itself undivided and in an odd place. In such a case, nothing but 
firm correctness is necessary to great success. 

‘Going through a great stream,’ an expression frequent in the Yj, 
may mean undertaking hazardous enterprises, or encountering 
great difficulties, without any special reference; but more natural 
is it to understand by ‘the great stream’ the Yellow river, which the 
lords of Kau must cross in a revolutionary movement against the 
dynasty of Yin and its tyrant. The passage of it by king W4, the 
son of W4n in B.c. 1122, was certainly one of the greatest deeds in 
the history of China. It was preceded also by long ‘ waiting,’ till 
the time of assured success came. 

‘The border’ under line 1 means the frontier territory of the 
state. There seems no necessity for such a symbolism. ‘The sand’ 
and ‘the mud’ are appropriate with reference to the watery defile ; 
but it is different with ‘the border.’ The subject of the line appears 
at work in his distant fields, not thinking of anything but his daily 
work; and he is advised to abide in that state and mind. 

‘The sand’ of paragraph 2 suggests a nearer approach to the 
defile, but its subject is still self-restrained and waiting. I do 
not see what suggests the idea of his suffering from ‘the strife of 
tongues.’ 

In paragraph 3 the subject is on the brink of the stream. His 
advance to that position has provoked resistance, which may result 
in his injury. 

Line 4 has passed from the inner to the upper trigram, and 
entered on the scene of danger and strife; —‘ into the place of blood.’ 
Its subject is ‘weak and in the correct place for him ;’ he therefore 
retreats and escapes from the cavern, where he was engaged with 
his enemy. 

Line 5 is strong and central, and in its correct place, being that 
of honour. All good qualities therefore belong to the subject of 
it, who has triumphed, and with firmness will triumph still more. 

Line 6 is weak, and has entered deeply into the defile and its 
caverns. What will become of its subject? His correlate is the 
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VI. Tur Sune HExacGRamM. 


Sung intimates how, though there is sincerity in 
one’s contention, he will yet meet with opposition 
and obstruction ; but if he cherish an apprehensive 
caution, there will be good fortune, while, if he must 
prosecute the contention to the (bitter) end, there 
will be evil. It will be advantageous to see the 
great man; it will not be advantageous to cross the 
great stream. 


1. The first line, divided, shows its subject not 
perpetuating the matter about which (the contention 
is). He will suffer the small (injury) of being spoken 
against, but the end will be fortunate. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
unequal to the contention. If he retire and keep 
concealed (where) the inhabitants of his city are 
(only) three hundred families, he will fall into no 
mistake. 

3. The third line, divided, shows its subject 
keeping in the old place assigned for his support, 
and firmly correct. Perilous as the position is, there 
will be good fortune in the end. Should he per- 


strong line 3 below, which comes with its two companions to his 
help. If they are respectfully received, that help will prove effectual. 
-P. Regis tries to find out a reference in these ‘three guests’ to 
three princes who distinguished themselves by taking part with Kau 
in its struggle with Yin or Shang; see vol. i, pp. 279-282. I dare 
not be so confident of any historical reference. 
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chance engage in the king’s business, he will not 
(claim the merit of ) achievement. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
unequal to the contention. He returns to (the 
study of Heaven’s) ordinances, changes (his wish to 
contend), and rests in being firm and correct. There 
will be good fortune. 


5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
contending ;—and with great good fortune. 


6. The topmost line, undivided, shows how its 
subject may have the leathern belt conferred on 
him (by the sovereign), and thrice it shall be taken 
from him in a morning. 


VI. We have strength in the upper trigram, as if to regulate and 
control the lower, and peril in that lower as if looking out for an 
opportunity to assail the upper; or, as it may be represented, we 
have one’s self in a state of peril matched against strength from 
without. All this is supposed to give the idea of contention or 
strife. But the undivided line in the centre of Kh4n is emblematic 
of sincerity, and gives a character to the whole figure. An individual, 
so represented, will be very wary, and have good fortune; but 
strife is bad, and if persevered in even by such a one, the effect will 
be evil. The fifth line, undivided, in an odd place, and central, 
serves aS a representative of ‘the great man, whose agency is sure 
to be good; but the topmost line being also strong, and with its 
two companions, riding as it were, on the trigram of peril, its action 
is likely to be too rash for a great enterprise. See the treatise on 
the Thwan, in loc. 

The subject of line 1 is weak and at the bottom of the figure. 
He may suffer a little in the nascent strife, but will let it drop; 
and the effect will be good. 

Line 2 represents one who is strong, and has the rule of the 
lower trigram ;—he has the mind for strife, and might be expected _ 
to engage in it. But his strength is weakened by being in an even 
place, and he is no match for his correlate in line 5, and therefore 
retreats. A town or city with only three hundred families is said 
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Mil. E HEXAGRAM. 


N 


Sze indicates how, in the case which it supposes, 
with firmness and correctness, and (a leader of) age 


to be very small, That the subject of the line should retire to so 
insignificant a place is further proof of his humility. 

Line 3 is weak and in an odd place. Its subject therefore is not 
equal to strive, but withdraws from the arena. Even if forced into 
it, he will keep himself in the background ;—and be safe. ‘He 
keeps in the old place assigned for his support’ is, literally, 
‘He eats his old virtue;’ meaning that he lives in and on the 
appanage assigned to him for his services. 

Line 4 is strong, and not in the centre; so that we are to con- 
ceive of its subject as having a mind to strive. But immediately © 
above it is line 5, the symbol of the ruler, and with him it is hope- 
less to strive ; immediately below is 3, weak, and out of its proper 
place, incapable of maintaining a contention. Its proper correlate 
is the lowest line, weak, and out of its proper place, from whom 
little help can come. Hence its subject takes the course indicated, 
which leads to good fortune. 

Line 5 has every circumstance in favour of its subject. 

Line 6 is strong and able to contend successfully; but is there 
to be no end of striving? Persistence in it is sure to end in defeat 
and disgrace. The contender here might receive a reward from the 
king for his success; but if he received it thrice in a morning, 
thrice it would be taken from him again. As to the nature of the 
reward here given, see on the Li Ai, X, ii, 32. 

P. Regis explains several of the expressions in the Text, both in 
the Thwan and the Hsiang, from the history of king Wan and his 
son king Wa. Possibly his own circumstances may have suggested to 
Wan some of the Thwan; and his course in avoiding a direct colli- 
sion with the tyrant Shau, and W{’s subsequent exploits may have 
been in the mind of the duke of Kau. Some of the sentiments, 
however, cannot be historically explained. They are general pro- 
tests against all contention and strife. 
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and experience, there will be good fortune and no 
error. 


1. The first line, divided, shows the host going 
forth according to the rules (for such a movement). 
If these be not good, there will be evil. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows (the leader) 
in the midst of the host. There will be good for- 
tune and no error. The king has thrice conveyed 
to him the orders (of his favour). 


3. The third line, divided, shows how the host 


may, possibly, have many inefficient leaders. There 
will be evil. 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows the host in 
retreat. There is no error. 


5. The fifth line, divided, shows birds in the fields, 
which it will be advantageous to seize (and destroy). 
In that case there will be no error. If the oldest 
son leads the host, and younger men (idly occupy 
offices assigned to them), however firm and correct 
he may be, there will be evil. 


6. The topmost line, divided, shows the great 
ruler delivering his charges, (appointing some) to be 
rulers of states, and others to undertake the head- 


ship of clans; but small men should not be employed 
(in such positions). 


VIL. The conduct of military expeditions in a feudal kingdom, 
and we may say, generally, is denoted by the hexagram Sze. 
Referring to Appendixes I and II for an explanation of the way in 
which the combination of lines in it is made out to suggest the idea 
of an army, and that idea being assumed, it is easy to see how the 
undivided line in the second place should be interpreted of the 
general, who is responded to by the divided line in the fifth and 
royal place. Thus entire trust is reposed in him. He is strong 
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VIII. Tue Pi Hexacram. 


Pi indicates that (under the conditions which it 
supposes) there is good fortune. But let (the prin- 
cipal party intended in it) re-examine himself, (as if) 


and correct, and his enterprises will be successful. He is denomi- 
nated kang zan, ‘an old, experienced man.’ 


‘The rules,’ it is said, ‘are twofold ;—first, that the war be for a 
righteous end; and second, that the manner of conducting it, 
especially at the outset, be right.’ But how this and the warning 
in the conclusion should both follow from the divided line being 
in the first place, has not been sufficiently explained. 

How line 2 comes to be the symbol of the general in command 
of the army has been shown above on the Thwan. The orders of 
the king thrice conveyed to him are to be understood of his appoint- 
ment to the command, and not of any rewards conferred on him 
as a tribute to his merit. Nor is stress to be laid on the ‘thrice.’ 
‘It does not mean that the appointment came to him three 
times ; but that it was to him exclusively, and with the entire con- 
fidence of the king.’ 

The symbolism of line 3 is very perplexing. P. Regis translates 
it:—Milites videntur deponere sarcinas in curribus. 
Male.’ Canon McClatchie has:—‘ Third-six represents soldiers as it 
were lying dead in their baggage carts, and is unlucky.’ To the same 
effect was my own translation of the paragraph, nearly thirty years 
ago. But the third line, divided, cannot be forced to have such an 
indication. The meaning I have now given is more legitimate, 
taken character by character, and more in harmony with the scope of 
the hexagram. The subject of line 2 is the one proper leader of the 
host. But line 3 is divided and weak, and occupies the place of a 
strong line, as if its subject had perversely jumped over two, and 
perched himself above it to take the command. This interpretation 
also suits better in the 5th paragraph. 

Line 4 is weak and not central; and therefore ‘to retreat’ is 
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by divination, whether his virtue be great, uninter- 
mitting, and firm. If it be so, there will be no 
error. Those who have not rest will then come to 
him ; and with those who are (too) late in coming it 
will be ill. 


1. The first line, divided, shows its subject seek- 
ing by his sincerity to win the attachment of his 
object. There will be no error. Let (the breast) 
be full of sincerity as an earthenware vessel is of 
its contents, and it will in the end bring other 
advantages. 


2. In the second line, divided, we see the move- 
ment towards union and attachment proceeding 
from the inward (mind). With firm correctness 
there will be good fortune. 


3. In the third line, divided, we see its subject 
seeking for union with such as ought not to be 
associated with. 


4. In the fourth line, divided, we see its subject 


natural for its subject. But its place is even, and proper for a 
divided line; and the retreat will be right in the circumstances. 

in line 5 we seem to have an intimation of the important truth 
that only defensive war, or war waged by the rightful authority to 
put down rebellion and lawlessness, is right. ‘The birds in the 
fields’ symbolise parties attacking for plunder. The fifth line 
symbolises the chief authority,—the king, who is weak, or 
humble, and in the centre, and cedes the use of all his power to 
the general symbolised by line 2. The subject of 2 is ‘the oldest 
son.’ Those of three and four are supposed to be ‘the younger 
brother and son,’ that is, the younger men, who would cause evil 
if admitted to share the command. 

The lesson on the topmost line is true and important, but the 
critics seem unable to deduce it from the nature of the line, as 
divided and in the sixth place. 
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seeking for union with the one beyond himself. With 
firm correctness there will be good fortune. 


5. The fifth line, undivided, affords the most illus- 
trious instance of seeking union and attachment. 
(We seem to see in it) the king urging his pursuit 
of the game (only) in three directions, and allowing 
the escape of all the animals before him, while the 
people of his towns do not warn one another (to 
prevent it). There will be good fortune. 


6. In the topmost line, divided, we see one seek- 
ing union and attachment without having taken the 
first step (to such an end). There will be evil. 


VIII. The idea of union between the different members and 
classes of a state, and how it can be secured, is the subject of the 
hexagram Pi. The whole line occupying the fifth place, or that of 
authority, in the hexagram, represents the ruler to whom the subjects 
of all the other lines offer a ready submission. According to the 
general rules for the symbolism of the lines, the second line is the 
correlate of the fifth; but all the other lines are here made subject 
to that fifth ;—-which is also a law of the Yi, according to the ‘ Daily 
Lecture.’ To me it has the suspicious look of being made for the 
occasion. ‘The harmony of union, therefore, is to be secured by 
the sovereign authority of one; but he is warned to see to it that 
his virtue be what will beseem his place, and subjects are warned 
not to delay to submit to him. 


Where does the ‘sincerity’ predicated of the subject of line r 
come from? The ‘earthenware vessel’ is supposed to indicate its 
plain, unadorned character; but there is nothing in the position 
and nature of the line, beyond the general idea in the figure, to 
suggest the attribute. 

Line 2 is the proper correlate of 5. Its position in the centre 
of the inner or lower trigram agrees with the movement of its 
subject as proceeding from the inward mind. 

Line 3 is weak, not in the centre, nor in its correct place. The 
lines above and below it are both weak. All these things are sup- 
posed to account for what is said on it. 

‘The one beyond himself’ in line 4 is the ruler or king, who is 
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IX. Tue Hstio Axzv TexAceam. 


Hsiao Kt indicates that (under its conditions) 
there will be progress and success. (We see) dense 
clouds, but no rain coming from our borders in the 
west. 

1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject re- 
turning and pursuing his own course. What mistake 
should he fall into? There will be good fortune. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject, 
by the attraction (of the former line), returning (to 
the proper course). There will be good fortune. 


the subject of 5, and with whom union ought to be sought. The 
divided line, moreover, is in a place proper to it. If its subject be 
firm and correct, there will be good fortune. 

The subject of line 5 is the king, who must be the centre of 
union. ‘The ancient kings had their great hunting expeditions 
in the different seasons; and that of each season had its peculiar 
rules. But what is stated here was common to all. When the 
beating was completed, and the shooting was ready to commence, 
one side of the enclosure into which the game had been driven was 
left open and unguarded ;—a proof of the royal benevolence, which 
did not want to make an end of all the game. So well known and 
understood is this benevolence of the model king of the hexagram, 
that all his people try to give it effect. ‘Thus the union contemplated 
is shown to be characterised by mutual confidence and appreciation 
in virtue and benevolence. 

A weak line being in the 6th place, which is appropriate to it, its 
subject is supposed to be trying to promote union among and with 
the subjects of the lines below. It is too late. The time is past. 
Hence it is symbolised as ‘ without a head,’ that is, as not having 


taken the first step, from which its action should begin, and go 
on to the end. 
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3. The third line, undivided, suggests the idea 
of a carriage, the strap beneath which has been 
removed, or of a husband and wife looking on each 
other with averted eyes. 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
possessed of sincerity. The danger of bloodshed is 
thereby averted, and his (ground for) apprehension 
dismissed. There will be no mistake. 


5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
possessed of sincerity, and drawing others to unite 
with him. Rich in resources, he employs his neigh- 
bours (in the same cause with himself). 


6. The topmost line, undivided, shows how the 
rain has fallen, and the (onward progress) is stayed ; 
—(so) must we value the full accumulation of the 
virtue (represented by the upper trigram). But a 
wife (exercising restraint), however firm and correct 
she may be, is in a position of peril, (and like) the 
moon approaching to the full. If the superior man 
prosecute his measures (in such circumstances), there 
will be evil. 


IX. The name Hsia4o X/fi is interpreted as meaning ‘small 
restraint. The idea of ‘restraint’ having once been determined 
on as that to be conveyed by the figure, it is easily made out that 
the restraint must be small, for its representative is the divided line 
in the fourth place; and the check given by that to all the undivided 
lines cannot be great. Even if we suppose, as many critics do, 
that all the virtue of that upper trigram Sun is concentrated in its 
first line, the attribute ascribed to Sun is that of docile flexibility, 
which cannot long be successful against the strength emblemed by 
the lower trigram Ahien. The restraint therefore is small, and in 
the end there will be ‘ progress and success.’ 

The second sentence of the Thwan contains indications of the 
place, time, and personality of the writer which it seems possible 
to ascertain. The fief of Aau was the western portion of the 
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XxX. “THe Lith pxaceain 


(Li suggests the idea of) one treading on the tail 
of a tiger, which does not bite him. There will be 
progress and success. 


kingdom of Yin or Shang, the China of the twelfth century B.c., the 
era of king Wan. Rain coming and moistening the ground is the 
cause of the beauty and luxuriance of the vegetable world, and 
the emblem of the blessings owing from good training and good 
government. Here therefore in the west, the hereditary territory 
of the house of Aau, are blessings which might enrich the whole 
kingdom; but they are somehow restrained. ‘The dense clouds do 
not empty their stores. 

P. Regis says:—‘ To declare openly that no rain fell from the 
heavens long covered with dense clouds over the great tract of 
country, which stretched from the western border to the court and 
on to the eastern sea, was nothing else but leaving it to all thought- 
ful minds to draw the conclusion that the family of Wan was 
as worthy of the supreme seat as that of Shau, the tyrant, however 
ancient, was unworthy of it (vol. i, p. 356). The intimation is not 
put in the Text, however, so clearly as by P. Regis. 

Line 1 is undivided, the first line of A’hien, occupying its proper 
place. Its subject, therefore, notwithstanding the check of line 4, 
resumes his movement, and will act according to his strong nature, 
and go forward. 

Line 2 is also strong, and though an even place is not appropriate 
to it, that place being central, its subject will make common cause 
with the subject of line 1; and there will be good fortune. 

Line 3, though strong, and in a proper place, yet not being 
in the centre, is supposed to be less able to resist the restraint 
of line 4; and hence it has the ill omens that are given. 

The subject of line 4, one weak line against all the strong lines 
of the hexagram, might well expect wounds, and feel apprehension 
in trying to restrain the others; but it is in its proper place; it 
is the first line also of Sun, whose attribute is docile flexibility. 
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1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
treading his accustomed path. If he go forward, 
there will be no error. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
treading the path that is level and easy ;—a quiet 
and solitary man, to whon,, if he be firm and correct, 
there will be good fortune. 


3. The third line, divided, shows a one-eyed man 
(who thinks he) can see; a lame man (who thinks 
he) can walk well; one who treads on the tail of 
a tiger and is bitten. (All this indicates) ill fortune. 
We have a (mere) bravo acting the part of a great 
ruler. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
treading on the tail of a tiger. He becomes full of 
apprehensive caution, and in the end there will be 
good fortune. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows the resolute 
tread of its subject. Though he be firm and correct, 
there will be peril. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, tells us to look at 
(the whole course) that is trodden, and examine the 


The strong lines are moved to sympathy and help, and ‘there 
is no mistake.’ 

Line 5 occupies the central place of Sun, and converts, by the 
sincerity of its subject, 4 and 6 into its neighbours, who suffer 
themselves to be used by it, and effect their common object. 

In line 6, the idea of the hexagram has run its course. The 
harmony of nature is restored. The rain falls, and the onward 
march of the strong lines should now stop. But weakness that 
has achieved such a result, if it plume itself on it, will be in a 
position of peril; and like the full moon, which must henceforth 
wane. Let the superior man, when he has attained his end, remain 


in quiet. 
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presage which that gives. If it be complete and 
without failure, there will be great good fortune. 


X. The character giving its name to the hexagram plays an im- 
portant part also in the symbolism; and this may be the reason 
why it does not, as the name, occupy the first place in the Thwan. 
Looking at the figure, we see it is made up of the trigrams Tui, 
representing a marsh, and Xhien, representing the sky. Tui is 
a yin trigram, and its top line is divided. Below Ahien, the great 
symbol of strength, it may readily suggest the idea of treading 
on a tiger’s tail, which was an old way of expressing what was 
hazardous (Shfi V, xxv, 2). But what suggests the statement that 
‘the tiger does not bite the treader?’ The attribute of Tui is 
pleased satisfaction, Ofcourse such an attribute could not be 
predicated of one who was in the fangs of a tiger. The coming 
scatheless out of such danger further suggests the idea of ‘ progress 
and success’ in the course which king Wan had in his mind. 
And according to Appendix VI, that course was ‘propriety,’ the 
observance of all the rules of courtesy. On these, as so many 
stepping-stones, one may tread safely amid scenes of disorder and 
peril. 

Line 1 is an undivided line in an odd place; giving us the ideas 
of activity, firmness, and correctness. One so characterised will 
act rightly. 

Line 2 occupies the middle place of the trigram, which is sup- 
posed to symbolise a path cut straight and level. along the hill-side, 
or over difficult ground. Line 5 is not a proper correlate, and hence 
the idea of the subject of 2 being ‘a quiet and solitary man.’ 

Line 3 is neither central nor in an even place, which would 
be proper to it. But with the strength of will which the occupant 
of an odd place should possess, he goes forward with the evil results 
so variously emblemed. The editors of the imperial edition, in 
illustration of the closing sentence, refer to Analects VII, x. 

Line 4 is in contiguity with 5, whose subject is in the place of 
authority ; but he occupies the place proper to a weak or divided 
line, and hence he bethinks himself, and goes softly. 

Beneath the symbolism under line 5, lies the principle that the 
most excellent thing in ‘propriety’ is humility, And the subject of 
the line, which is strong and central, will not be lacking in this, 


but bear in mind that the higher he is exalted, the greater may be 
his fall. 
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XI. Tue Tuit Hexacram. 


In Thai (we see) the little gone and the great 
come, (It indicates that) there will be good fortune, 
with progress and success. 


1. The first line, undivided, suggests the idea of 
grass pulled up, and bringing with it other stalks 
with whose roots it is connected. Advance (on the 
part of its subject) will be fortunate. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows one who can 
bear with the uncultivated, will cross the Ho without 
a boat, does not forget the distant, and has no (selfish) 
friendships. Thus does he prove himself acting in 
accordance with the course of the due Mean. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows that, while 
there is no state of peace that is not liable to be 
disturbed, and no departure (of evil men) so that 
they shall not return, yet when one is firm and 
correct, as he realises the distresses that may arise, 
he will commit no error. There is no occasion for 
sadness at the certainty (of such recurring changes) ; 
and in this mood the happiness (of the present) may 
be (long) enjoyed. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
fluttering (down);—not relying on his own rich 


What is said on line 6 is good, but is only a truism. The 
whole course has been shown; if every step has been right and 
appropriate, the issue will be very good. 
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resources, but calling in his neighbours. (They all 
come) not as having received warning, but in the 
sincerity (of their fee ) 

5. The fifth line, divided, reminds us of (king) 
Ti-yi’s (rule about the) marriage of his younger 
sister. By such a course there is happiness and 
there will be great good forturte. 

6. The sixth line, divided, shows us the city wall 
returned into the moat. It is not the time to use 
the army. (The subject of the line) may, indeed, 
announce his orders to the people of his own city; 
but however correct and firm he may be, he will 
have cause for regret. 


XI. The language of the Thwan has reference to the form of 
Thai, with the three strong lines of Kien below, and the three 
weak lines of Khwan above. The former are ‘the great,’ active 
and vigorous; the latter are ‘the small,’ inactive and submissive. 
But where have the former ‘come’ from, and whither are the latter 
‘gone?’ In many editions of the Yi beneath the hexagram of Thai 


here, there appears that of Kwei Mei, the 54th in order (= =) 


=r 


which becomes Thai, if the third and fourth lines exchange places. 
But in the notes on the Thwan, in the first Appendix, on hexa- 
gram 6, I have spoken of the doctrine of ‘changing figures,’ and 
intimated my disbelief of it. The different hexagrams arose 
necessarily by the continued manipulation of the undivided and 
divided lines, and placing them each over itself and over the other. 
When king Wan wrote these Thwan, he was taking the 64 hexa- 
grams, as they were ready to his hand, and not forming one from 
another by any process of divination. The ‘gone’ and ‘come’ 
are merely equivalent to ‘below’ and ‘above,’ in the lower trigram 
or in the upper. 

A course in which the motive forces are represented by the three 
Strong, and the opposing by the three weak lines, must be pro- 
gressive and successful. Thai is called the hexagram of the 
first month of the year, the first month of the natural spring, when 
for six months, through the fostering sun and genial skies, the pro- 
cesses of growth will be going on. 
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XII. Tue Pui HEXAGRAM. 


ll 
ll 


In Phi there is the want of good understanding 
between the (different classes of) men, and its in- 
dication is unfavourable to the firm and correct 


The symbolism of paragraph 1 is suggested by the three strong 
lines of XAien all together, and all possessed by the same instinct 
to advance. The movement of the first will be supported by that 
of the others, and be fortunate. 

The second line is strong, but in an even place. This is sup- 
posed to temper the strength of its subject; which is expressed by 
the first of his characteristics. But the even place is the central; 
and it is responded to by a proper correlate in the fifth line above. 
Hence come all the symbolism of the paragraph and the auspice of 
good fortune implied in it. 

Beneath the symbolism in paragraph 3 there te the persuasion 
of the constant change that is taking place in nature and in human 
affairs. As night succeeds to day, and winter to summer, so 
calamity may be expected to follow prosperity, and decay the 
flourishing of a state. The third is the last of the lines of Kien, 
by whose strength and activity the happy state of Thai has been 
produced. Another aspect of things may be looked for; but by 
firmness and correctness the good estate of the present may be 
long continued. 

According to the treatise on the Thwan, the subjects of the 
fourth and other upper lines are not ‘the small returning’ as 
opponents of the strong lines below, as is generally supposed; but 
as the correlates of those lines, of one heart and mind with them to 
maintain the state of Thai, and giving them, humbly but readily, 
all the help in their power. 

Ti-y?, the last sovereign but one of the Yin dynasty, reigned 
from B.c. 1191 to 1155; but what was the history of him and his 
sister here referred to we do not know. P. Regis assumes that 
he gave his sister in marriage to the lord of Aau, known in subse- 
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course of the superior man. We see in it the great 
gone and the little come. 


1. The first line, divided, suggests the idea of 
grass pulled up, and bringing with it other stalks 
with whose roots it is connected. With firm cor- 
rectness (on the part of its subject), there will be 
good fortune and progress. 


2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
patient and obedient. To the small man (comport- 
ing himself so) there will be good fortune. If the 
great man (comport himself) as the distress’ and ob- 
struction require, he will have success. 


3. The third line, divided, shows its subject 
ashamed of the purpose folded (in his breast). 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
acting in accordance with the ordination (of Heaven), 
and committing no error. His companions will come 
and share in his happiness. 


5. In the fifth line, undivided, we see him who 


quent time as king WaAn, and that she was the famous Thai-sze ;— 
contrary to all the evidence I have been able to find on the subject. 
According to Ahang-3ze, Ti-yi was the first to enact a law that 
daughters of the royal house, in marrying princes of the states, 
should be in subjection to them, as if they were not superior to 
them in rank. Here line 5, while occupying the place of dignity 
and authority in the hexagram, is yet a weak line in the place of 
a strong one; and its subject, accordingly, humbly condescends to 
his strong and proper correlate in line 2. 

The course denoted by Thai has been run; and will be fol- 
lowed by one of a different and unhappy character. The earth dug 
from the moat had been built up to form a protecting wall; but it 
is now again fallen into the ditch. War will only aggravate the 
evil; and however the ruler may address good proclamations to 
himself and the people of his capital, the coming evil cannot be 
altogether averted. 
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brings the distress and obstruction to a close,—the 
great man and fortunate. (But let him say), ‘We 
may perish! We may perish!’ (so shall the state of 
things become firm, as if) bound toa clump of bushy 
mulberry trees. 


6. The sixth line, undivided, shows the overthrow 
(and removal of) the condition of distress and ob- 
struction. Before this there was that condition. 
Hereafter there will be joy. 


XII. The form of Phi, it will be seen, is exactly the opposite of 
that of Thai. Much of what has been said on the interpretation 
of that will apply to this, or at least assist the student in making 
out the meaning of its symbolism. Phi is the hexagram of the 
seventh month. Genial influences have done their work, the pro- 
cesses of growth are at an end. Henceforth increasing decay must 
be looked for. 

Naturally we should expect the advance of the subject of the first 
of the three weak lines to lead to evil; but if he set himself to be 
firm and correct, he will bring about a different issue. 

Patience and obedience are proper for the small man in all 
circumstances, If the great man in difficulty yet cherish these 
attributes, he will soon have a happy issue out of the distress. 

The third line is weak. Its place is odd, and therefore for it 
incorrect. Its subject would vent his evil purpose, but has not 
strength to do so. He is left therefore to the shame which he 
ought to feel without a word of warning. Does the ming of the 
fourth line mean ‘the ordination of Heaven,’ as Ati Hs? thinks; or 
the orders of the ruler, as AAang-3ze says? Whichever interpre- 
tation be taken (and some critics unite the two), the action of the 
subject of the line, whose strength is tempered by the even posi- 
tion, will be good and correct, and issue in success and happiness. 

The strong line in the fifth, (its correct), place, brings the distress 
and obstruction to a close. Yet its subject—the ruler in the hexa- 
gram—is warned to continue to be cautious in two lines of rhyme :— 

‘And let him say, “I die! I die!” 
So to a bushy clump his fortune he shall tie.’ 

There is an end of the condition of distress. It was necessary that 
condition should give place to its opposite; and the strong line 
in the topmost place fitly represents the consequent joy. 
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XIII. Tue Tuune ZAn HEXAGRAM. 


Thung Z&n (or ‘Union of men’) appears here (as 
we find it) in the (remote districts of the) country, 
indicating progress and success. It will be advan- 
tageous to cross the great stream. It will be ad- 
vantageous to maintain the firm correctness of the 
superior man. 


1. The. first line, undivided, (shows the repre- 
sentative of) the union of men just issuing from his 
gate. There will be no error. 


2. The second line, divided, (shows the repre- 
sentative of) the union of men in relation with his 
kindred. There will be occasion for regret. 


3. The third line, undivided, (shows its subject) 
with his arms hidden in the thick grass, and at the 
top of a high mound. (But) for three years he 
makes no demonstration. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, (shows its subject) 
mounted on the city wall; but he does not proceed 
to make the attack (he contemplates). There will 
be good fortune. 


5. In the fifth line, undivided, (the representative 
of) the union of men first wails and cries out, and 
then laughs. His great host conquers, and he (and 
the subject of the second line) meet together. 


6. The topmost line, undivided, (shows the repre- 
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sentative of) the union of men in the suburbs. There 
will be no occasion for repentance. 


XII. Thung Zan describes a condition of nature and of the 
state opposite to that of Phi. There was distress and obstruction ; 
here is union. But the union must be based entirely on public 
considerations, without taint of selfishness. 

The strong line in the fifth, its correct, place, occupies the most 
important position, and has for its correlate the weak second line, 
also in its correct place. The one divided line is naturally sought 
after by all the strong lines. The upper trigram is that of heaven, 
which is above ; the lower is that of fire, whose tendency is to mount 
upwards. All these things are in harmony with the idea of union. 
But the union must be free from all selfish motives, and this is 
indicated by its being in the remote districts of the country, where 
people are unsophisticated, and free from the depraving effects 
incident to large societies. A union from such motives will cope 
with the greatest difficulties; and yet a word of caution is added. 

Line 1 emblems the first attempts at union. It is strong, but in 
the lowest place; and it has no proper correlate above. ‘There is, 
however, no intermixture of selfishness in it. 

Lines 2 and 5 are proper correlates, which fact suggests in this 
hexagram the idea of their union being limited and partial, and 
such as may afford ground for blame. 

Line 3 is strong, and in an odd place ; but it has not a proper cor- 
relate in 6. This makes its subject more anxious to unite with 2 ; 
but 2 is devoted to its proper correlate in 5, of whose strength 3 is 
afraid, and takes the measures described. His abstaining so long, 
however, from any active attempt, will save him from misfortune. 

Line 4 is strong, but in an even place, which weakens its subject. 
He also would fain make an attempt on 2; but he is afraid, and 
does not carry his purpose into effect. 

Line 5 is strong, in an odd, and the central place ; and would fain 
unite with 2, which indeed is the proper correlate of its subject. 
But 3 and 4 are powerful foes that oppose the union. Their 
opposition makes him weep; but he collects his forces, defeats 
them, and effects his purpose. 

The union reaches to all within the suburbs, and is not yet uni- 
versal; but still there is no cause for repentance. 
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XIV. Tue TA YO HExacGram. 


‘ 


TA Yd indicates that, (under the circumstances 
which it implies), there will be great progress and 
success. 


1. In the first line, undivided, there is no ap- 
proach to what is injurious, and there is no error. 
Let there be a realisation of the difficulty (and 


danger of the position), and there will be no error 
(to the end). 


2. In the second line, undivided, we have a large 
waggon with its load. In whatever direction advance 
is made, there will be no error. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows us a feudal 
prince presenting his offerings to the Son of Heaven. 
A small man would be unequal (to such a duty). 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
keeping his great resources under restraint. There 
will be no error. 


5. The fifth line, divided, shows the sincerity of 
its subject reciprocated by that of all the others 
(represented in the hexagram). Let him display a 
proper majesty, and there will be good fortune. 


6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 
with help accorded to him from Heaven. There 
will be good fortune, advantage in every respect. 


XIV. Ta Yfi means ‘Great Havings;’ denoting in a kingdom 
a state of prosperity and abundance, and in a family or individual, 
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XV. Tre Kuten Hexacram. 


&hien indicates progress and success. The su- 
perior man, (being humble as it implies), will have 
a (good) issue (to his undertakings). 


1. The first line, divided, shows us the superior 
man who adds humility to humility. (Even) the great 


a state of opulence. The danger threatening such a condition arises 
from the pride which it is likely to engender. But everything here 
is against that issue. Apart from the symbolism of the trigrams, 
we have the place of honour occupied by a weak line, so that its 
subject will be humble; and all the other lines, strong as they are, 
will act in obedient sympathy. There will be great progress and 
success. 

Line 1, though strong, is at the lowest part of the figure, and 
has no correlate above. No external influences have as yet acted 
injuriously on its subject. Let him do as directed, and no hurtful 
influence will ever affect him. 

The strong line 2 has its proper correlate in line 5, the ruler of 
the figure, and will use its strength in subordination to his humility. 
Hence the symbolism. 

Line 3 is strong, and in the right (an odd) place. The top- 
most line of the lower trigram is the proper place for a feudal lord. 
The subject of this will humbly serve the condescending ruler in 
line 5. A small man, having the place without the virtue, would 
give himself airs. 

Line 4 is strong, but the strength is tempered by the position, 
which is that of a weak line. Hence he will do no injury to the 
mild ruler, to whom he is so near. 

Line 5 symbolises the ruler. Mild sincerity is good in him, and 
affects his ministers and others. But a ruler must not be without 
an awe-inspiring majesty. 

Even the topmost line takes its character from 5. The strength 
of its subject is still tempered, and Heaven gives its approval. 
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stream may be crossed with this, and there will be 
good fortune. 


2. The second line, divided, shows us humility 
that has made itself recognised. With firm correct- 
ness there will be good fortune. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows the superior 
man of (acknowledged) merit. He will maintain his 
success to the end, and have good fortune. 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows one, whose 
action would be in every way advantageous, stirring 
up (the more) his humility. 


5. The fifth line, divided, shows one who, without 
being rich, is able to employ his neighbours. He 
may advantageously use the force of arms. All 
his movements will be advantageous. 


6. The sixth line, divided, shows us humility that 
has made itself recognised. The subject of it will 
with advantage put his hosts in motion ; but (he will 
only) punish his own towns and state. 


XV. An essay on humility rightly follows that on abundant 
possessions. The third line, which is a whole line amid five others 
divided, occupying the topmost place in the lower trigram, is 
held by the Khang-hst editors and many others to be ‘the lord 
of the hexagram,’ the representative of humility, strong, but 
abasing itself. There is nothing here in the text to make us enter 
farther on the symbolism of the figure. Humility is the way to 
permanent success. 

A weak line, at the lowest place of the figure, is the fitting symbol 
of the superior man adding humility to humility. 

Line 2 is weak, central, and in its proper place, representing 
a humility that has ‘crowed ;’ that is, has proclaimed itself. 

Line 3 is strong, and occupies an odd (its proper) place. It is 
‘the lord of the hexagram,’ to whom all represented by the lines 
above and below turn. 


Line 4 is weak and in its proper position. Its subject is sure to 
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XVI. Tue YU Hexacram. 


Yii indicates that, (in the state which it implies), 
feudal princes may be set up, and the hosts put in 
motion, with advantage. 


1. The first line, divided, shows its subject pro- 
claiming his pleasure and satisfaction. There will 
be evil. 


2. The second line, divided, shows one who is 
firm as a rock. (He sees a thing) without waiting 
till it has come to pass; with his firm correctness 
there will be good fortune. 


3. The third line, divided, shows one looking up 
(for favours), while he indulges the feeling of plea- 
sure and satisfaction. If he would understand !— 
If he be late in doing so, there will indeed be occa- 
sion for repentance. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows him from 
whom the harmony and satisfaction come. Great 


be successful and prosperous, but being so near the fifth line, he 
should still use the greatest precaution. 

All men love and honour humility, in itself and without the ad- 
juncts which usually command obedience and respect. Hence his 
neighbours follow the ruler in the fifth line, though he may not be 
very rich or powerful. His humility need not keep him from 
asserting the right, even by force of arms. 

The subject of the sixth line, which is weak, is outside the game, 
so to speak, that has been played out. He will use force, but only 
within his own sphere and to assert what is right. He will not be 
aggressive. 
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is the success which he obtains. Let him not allow 
suspicions to enter his mind, and thus friends will 
gather around him. 


5. The fifth line, divided, shows one with a chronic 
complaint, but who lives on without dying. 


6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
with darkened mind devoted to the pleasure and 
satisfaction (of the time) ; but if he change his course 
even when (it may be considered as) completed, 
there will be no error. 


XVI. The Yii hexagram denoted to King Wan a condition of 
harmony and happy contentment throughout the kingdom, when 
the people rejoiced in and readily obeyed their sovereign. At such 
a time his appointments and any military undertakings would be 
hailed and supported. The fourth line, undivided, is the lord of the 
figure, and being close to the fifth or place of dignity, is to be 
looked on as the minister or chief officer of the ruler. The ruler 
gives to him his confidence ; and all represented by the other lines 
yield their obedience. 

Line 1 is weak, and has for its correlate the strong 4. Its subject 
may well enjoy the happiness of the time. But he cannot contain 
himself, and proclaims, or boasts of, his satisfaction;—which is evil. 

Line 2, though weak, is in its correct position, the centre, more- 
over, of the lower trigram. Quietly and firmly its subject is able to 
abide in his place, and exercise a far-seeing discrimination. All is 
indicative of good fortune. 

Line 3 is weak, and in an odd place. Immediately below line 4, 
its subject keeps looking up to the lord of the figure, and depends 
on him, thinking of doing nothing, but how to enjoy himself. The 
consequence will be as described, unless he speedily change. 

The strong subject of line 4 is the agent to whom the happy 
condition is owing; and it is only necessary to caution him to main- 
tain his confidence in himself and his purpose, and his adherents 
and success will continue. 

Line 5 is in the ruler’s place; but it is weak, and he is in danger 
of being carried away by the lust of pleasure. Moreover, proximity 
to the powerful minister represented by 4 is a source of danger. 
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XVII. Tue Sur Hexacram. 


Sui indicates that (under its conditions) there will 
be great progress and success. But it will be advan- 
tageous to be firm and correct. There will (then) 
be no error. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows us one chang- 
ing the object of his pursuit; but if he be firm and 
correct, there will be good fortune. Going beyond 
(his own) gate to find associates, he will achieve 
merit. 


2. The second line, divided, shows us one who 
cleaves to the little boy, and lets go the man of age 
and experience. 


3. The third line, divided, shows us one who 
cleaves to the man of age and experience, and lets go 
the little boy. Such following will get what it seeks ; 
but it will be advantageous to adhere to what is 
firm and correct. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows us one 
followed and obtaining (adherents). Though he 
be firm and correct, there will be evil. If he be 
sincere (however) in his course, and make that 
evident, into what error will he fall? 


Hence he is represented as suffering from a chronic complaint, but 
nevertheless he does not die. See Appendix II on the line. 

Line 6, at the very top or end of the hexagram, is weak, and its 
subject is all but lost. Still even for him there is a chance of safety, 


if he will but change. 
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5. The fifth line, undivided, shows us (the ruler) 
sincere in (fostering all) that is excellent. There 
will be good fortune. 


6. The topmost line, divided, shows us (that sin- 
cerity) firmly held and clung to, yea, and bound fast. 
(We see) the king with it presenting his offerings 
on the western mountain. 


XVII. Sui symbolises the idea of following. It is said to 
follow Yi, the symbol of harmony and satisfaction. Where there 
are these conditions men are sure to follow; nor will they follow 
those in whom they have no complacency. The hexagram includes 
the cases where one follows others, and where others follow him ; 
and the auspice of great progress and success is due to this flexi- 
bility and applicability of it. But in both cases the following must 
be guided by a reference to what is proper and correct. See the 
notes on the Thwan and the Great Symbolism. 

Line 1 is strong, and lord of the lower trigram. ‘The weak lines 
ought to follow it; but here it is below them, in the lowest place of 
the figure. This gives rise to the representation of one changing 
his pursuit. Still through the native vigour indicated by the line 
being strong, and in its correct place, its subject will be fortunate. 
Going beyond his gate to find associates indicates his public spirit, 
and superiority to selfish considerations. 

Line 2 is weak. Its proper correlate is the strong 5; but it 
prefers to cleave to the line below, instead of waiting to follow 5. 
Hence the symbolism of the text, the bad omen of which needs not 
to be mentioned. 

Line 3 is also weak, but it follows the strong line above it and 
leaves line 1, reversing the course of 2 ;—with a different issue. It 
is weak, however, and 4 is not its proper correlate; hence the con- 
clusion of the paragraph is equivalent to a caution. ; 

Line 4 is strong, and in the place of a great minister next the 
ruler in 5. But his having adherents may be injurious to the supreme 
and sole authority of that ruler, and only a sincere loyalty will save 
him from error and misfortune. 

Line 5 is strong, and in its correct place, with 2 as its proper 
correlate ; thus producing the auspicious symbolism. 

. The issue of the hexagram is seen in line 6; which represents 
the ideal of following, directed by the most sincere adherence. to 
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XVIII. Tuer KO Hexacram. 


Ku indicates great progress and success (to him 
who deals properly with the condition represented 
by it). There will be advantage in (efforts like that 
of) crossing the great stream. (He should weigh 
well, however, the events of) three days before the 
turning point, and those (to be done) three days 
after it. 


1. The first line, divided, shows (a son) dealing 
with the troubles caused by his father. If he be an 
(able) son, the father will escape the blame of having 
erred. The position is perilous, but there will be 
good fortune in the end. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows (a son) 
dealing with the troubles caused by his mother. 
He should not (carry) his firm correctness (to the 
utmost). 

3. The third line, undivided, shows (a son) dealing 
with the troubles caused by his father. There may | 
be some small occasion for repentance, but there will 
not be any great error. 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows (a son) viewing 


what is right. This influence not only extends to men, but also to 
spiritual beings. ‘The western hill’ is mount A’/i, at the foot 
of which was the original settlement of the house of Aau, in 
Bc. 1325. The use of the name ‘king’ here brings us down 
from Wan into the time of king W4 at least. 
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indulgently the troubles caused by his father. If he 
go forward, he will find cause to regret it. 


5. The fifth line, divided, shows (a son) dealing 
with the troubles caused by his father. He obtains 
the praise of using (the fit instrument for his work). 


6. The sixth line, undivided, shows us one who 
does not serve either king or feudal lord, but in a 
lofty spirit prefers (to attend to) his own affairs. 


XVIII. In the 6th Appendix it is said, ‘They who follow another 
are sure to have services (to perform), and hence Sui is followed 
by Kfi’ But K& means the having painful or troublesome services 
to do. It denotes here a state in which things are going to ruin, 
as if through poison or venomous worms; and the figure is sup- 
posed to describe the arrest of the decay and the restoration to 
soundness and vigour, so as to justify its auspice of great progress 
and success. To realise such a result, however, great efforts will 
be required, as in crossing the great stream; and a careful con- 
sideration of the events that have brought on the state of decay, 
and the measures to be taken to remedy it is also necessary. See 
Appendix I on the ‘ three days.’ 

The subject of line 1, and of all the other lines, excepting per- 
haps 6, appears asa son. Yet the line itself is of the yin nature, 
and the trigram in which it plays the principal part is also yin. 
Line 2 is strong, and of the yang nature, with the yin line 5 as 
its proper correlate. In line 2, 5 appears as the mother ; but its sub- 
ject there is again a son, and the upper trigram altogether is yang. 
I am unable to account for these things. As is said in the note of 
Regis on line 2 :—* Haec matris filiique denominatio ad has lineas 
mere translatitia est, et, ut ait commentarius vulgaris, ad explicatio- 
nem sententiarum eas pro matre et filio supponere dicendum 
est. Nec ratio reddetur si quis in utroque hoc nomine mysterium 
quaerat, Cur enim aliis in figuris lineae nunc regem, nunc vasal- 
lum, jam imperii administrum, mox summum armorum 
praefectum referre dicantur? Accommodantur scilicet lineae ad 
verba sententiae et verba sententiae ad sensum, quemadmodum faci- 
endum de methodis libri Shih King docet Mencius, V, i, ode 4. 2.’ 

We must leave this difficulty. Line 1 is weak, and its correlate 
4 is also weak. What can its subject do to remedy the state of 
decay? But the line is the first of the figure, and the decay is not 
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XIX. Tue Lin Hexacram. 


Lin (indicates that under the conditions supposed 
in it) there will be great progress and success, while 
it will be advantageous to be firmly correct. In the 
eighth month there will be evil. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
advancing in company (with the subject of the 


yet great. By giving heed to the cautions in the Text, he will 
accomplish what is promised. 

The ruler in line 5 is represented by a weak line, while 2 is 
strong. ‘Thus the symbolism takes the form of a son dealing with 
the prevailing decay induced somehow by his mother. But a son 
must be very gentle in all his intercourse with his mother, and espe- 
cially so, when constrained by a sense of duty to oppose her course. 
I do not think there is anything more or better to be said here. 
The historical interpretation adopted by Regis and his friends, that 
the father here is king Wan, the mother Thdai-sze, and the son king 
Wii, cannot be maintained. I have searched, but in vain, for the 
slightest Chinese sanction of it, and it would give to Kf the mean- 
ing of misfortunes endured, instead of troubles caused. 

Line 3 is strong, and not central, so that its subject might well 
go to excess in his efforts. But this tendency is counteracted by the 
line’s place in the trigram Sun, often denoting lowly submission, 

Line 4 is weak, and in an even place, which intensifies that 
weakness. Hence comes the caution against going forward. 

The weak line 5, as has been said, is the seat of the ruler; but 
its proper correlate is the strong 2, the strong siding champion 
minister, to whom the work of the hexagram is delegated. 

Line 6 is strong, and has no proper correlate below. Hence it 
suggests the idea of one outside the sphere of action, and taking no 
part in public affairs, but occupied with the culture of himself, 
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second line). Through his firm correctness there 
will be good fortune. 

2, The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
advancing in company (with the subject of the first 
line). There will be good fortune ; ems will 
be in every way advantageous. 


3. The third line, divided, shows one well sles 
(indeed) to advance, (but whose action) will be in 
no way advantageous. If he become anxious about 
it (however), there will be no error. 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows one advancing 
in the highest mode. There will be no error. 


5. The fifth line, divided, shows the advance of 
wisdom, such as befits the great ruler. There will 
be good fortune. 


6. The sixth line, divided, shows the advance of 


honesty and generosity. There will be good fortune, 
and no error. 


XIX. In Appendix VI Lin is explained as meaning ‘great.’ The 
writer, having misunderstood the meaning of the previous K 4, sub- 
joins —‘ He who performs such services may become “ great.”’ But 
Lin denotes the approach of authority,—to inspect, to comfort, or 
to rule. When we look at the figure, we see two strong undivided — 
lines advancing on the four weak lines above them, and thence 
follows the assurance that their action will be powerful and suc- 
cessful. That action must be governed by rectitude, however, and 
by caution grounded on the changing character of all conditions 
and events. The meaning of the concluding sentence is given in 
Appendix I as simply being—that, ‘the advancing power will decay 
in no long time. Lf Aan-A/t (Ming dynasty) says:—*The sun 
(or the day) is the symbol of what is Yang; and the moon is the 
symbol of what is Yin. Eight is the number of the second of the 
four emblematic figures (the smaller Yin), and seven is the num- 
ber of the third of them (the smaller Yang). Hence to indicate 
the period of the coming of what is Yin, we use the phrase, ‘“ the 
eighth month ;” and to indicate the period of the coming of what is 
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XX. Tue Kwain HeExaGramM. 


Kwan shows (how he whom it represents should 
be like) the worshipper who has washed his hands, 
but not (yet) presented his offerings ;—with sincerity 


Yang, we use the phrase, “the seventh day.’’ The Khang-hsi 
editors say that this is the best explanation of the language of the 
Text that can be given:—‘ The Yang numbers culminate in g, the 
influence then receding and producing the 8 of the smaller Yin. 
The Yin numbers culminate in 6, and the next advance produces the 
7 of the smaller Yang; so that 7 and 8 are the numbers indicating 
the first birth of what is Yin and what is Yang.’ ‘If we go to seek,’ 
they add, ‘any other explanation of the phraseology of the Text, and 
such expressions as “ 3 days,” “ 3 years,” “10 years,” &c., we make 
them unintelligible.’ Lin is the hexagram of the twelfth month. 


Line 1 is a strong line in its proper place. The danger is that 
its subject may be more strong than prudent, hence the caution in 
requiring firm correctness. 

Line 2, as strong, should be in an odd place; but this is more than 
counterbalanced by the central position, and its correlate in line 5. 

Line 3 is weak, and neither central, nor in its correct position. 
Hence its action will not be advantageous; but being at the top 
of the trigram Tui, which means being pleased, its subject is repre- 
sented as ‘well pleased to advance.’ Anxious reflection will save 
him from error. 

Line 4, though weak, is in its proper place, and has for its cor- 
relate the strong 1. Hence its advance is ‘in the highest style.’ 

Line 5 is the position of the ruler. It is weak, but being central, 
and having for its correlate the strong and central 2, we have in it 
a symbol of authority distrustful of itself, and employing fit agents ;— 
characteristic of the wise ruler. 

Line 6 is the last of the trigram Khwa4n, the height therefore 
of docility. Line 2 is not its correlate, but it belongs to the Yin 
to seek for the Yang; and it is so emphatically in this case. Hence 
the characteristic and issue as assigned. 
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and an appearance of dignity (commanding reverent 
regard). 

1. The first line, divided, shows the looking of 
a lad;—not blamable in men of inferior rank, but 
matter for regret in superior men. 

2. The second line, divided, shows one peeping 
out from a door. It would be advantageous if it 
were (merely) the firm correctness of a female. 

3. The third line, divided, shows one looking at 
(the course of) his own life, to advance or recede 
(accordingly). 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows one contem- 
plating the glory of the kingdom. It will be ad- 
vantageous for him, being such as he is, (to seek) 
to be a guest of the king. 


5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
contemplating his own life(-course). A superior 
man, he will (thus) fall into no error. 


6. The sixth line, undivided, shows its subject 
contemplating his character to see if it be indeed that 
of a superior man. He will not fall.into error. 


XX. The Chinese character Kwan, from which this hexagram 
is named, is used in it in two senses. In the Thwan, the first 
paragraph of the treatise on the Thwan, and the paragraph on 
the Great Symbolism, it denotes showing, manifesting; in all 
other places it denotes contemplating, looking at. The sub- 
ject of the hexagram is the sovereign and his subjects, how he 
manifests himself to them, and how they contemplate him. The 
two upper, undivided, lines belong to the sovereign; the four weak 
lines below them are his subjects,—ministers and others who look 
up at him. Kwan is the hexagram of the eighth month. 

In the Thwan king Wan symbolises the sovereign by a wor- 
shipper when he is most solemn in his religious service, at the 
commencement of it, full of sincerity and with a dignified carriage. 

Line 1 is weak, and in the lowest place, improper also for it ;— 
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XXI. Tue Sup Ho Hexacram. 


Shih Ho indicates successful progress (in the 
condition of things which it supposes). It will 
be advantageous to use legal constraints. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows one with his 
feet in the stocks and deprived of his toes. There 
will be no error. 


2. The second line, divided, shows one biting 
through the soft flesh, and (going on to) bite off 
the nose. There will be no error. 


the symbol of a thoughtless lad, who cannot see far, and takes only 
superficial views. 

Line 2 is also weak, but in its proper place, showing a woman, 
living retired, and only able to peep as from her door at the subject 
of the fifth line. .But ignorance and retirement are proper in a 
woman. 

Line 3, at the top of the lower trigram Khw4n, and weak, must 
belong to a subject of the utmost docility, and will wish to act only 
according to the exigency of time and circumstances. 

Line 4, in the place proper to its weakness, is yet in immediate 
proximity to 5, representing the sovereign. Its subject is moved 
accordingly, and stirred to ambition. 

Line 5 is strong, and in the place of the ruler. He is a superior 
man, but this does not relieve him from the duty of self-contempla- 
tion or examination. 

There is a slight difference in the 6th paragraph from the 5th, 
which can hardly be expressed in a translation. By making a 
change in the punctuation, however, the different significance may 
be brought out. Line 6 is strong, and should be considered out 
of the work of the hexagram, but its subject is still possessed by the 
spirit of its idea, and is led to self-examination. 
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3. The third line, divided, shows one gnawing 
dried flesh, and meeting with what is disagreeable. 
There will be occasion for some small regret, but no 
(great) error. i 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows one gnawing 
the flesh dried on the bone, and getting the pledges 
of money and arrows. It will be advantageous to 
him to realise the difficulty of his task and be firm,— 
in which case there will be good fortune. 


5. The fifth line, divided, shows one gnawing at 
dried flesh, and finding the yellow gold. Let him 
be firm and correct, realising the peril (of his post- 
tion). There will be no error. 


6. The sixth line, undivided, shows one wearing 
the cangue, and deprived of his ears. There will 
be evil. 


XXI. Shih Ho means literally ‘Union by gnawing.’ We see in 
the figure two strong lines in the first and last places, while all the 
others, with the exception of the fourth, are divided. This suggests 
the idea of the jaws and the mouth between them kept open by 
something in it. Let that be gnawed through and the mouth will 
close and the jaws come together. So in the body politic. Remove 
the obstacles to union, and high and low will come together with 
a good understanding. And how are those obstacles to be removed? 
By force, emblemed by the gnawing ; that is, by legal constraints. 
And these are sure to be successful. The auspice of the figure is 
favourable. There will be success. 


Lines 1 and 6 are much out of the game or action described in 
the figure. Hence they are held to represent parties receiving 
punishment, while the other lines represent parties inflicting it. 
The punishment in line r is that of the stocks, administered for 
a small offence, and before crime has made much way. But if 
the ‘ depriving * of the toes is not merely keeping them in restraint, 
but cutting them off, as the Chinese character suggests, the punish- 
ment appears to a western reader too severe. 

Line 2 is weak, appropriately therefore in an even place, and 
it is central besides. The action therefore of its subject should 
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XXII. Tuer P? Hexacram. 


Pi indicates that there should be free course (in 
what it denotes). There will be little advantage 
(however) if it be allowed to advance (and take 
the lead). 


be effective; and this is shown by the ‘biting through the soft 
flesh, an easy thing. Immediately below, however, is a strong 
offender represented by the strong line, and before he will submit 
it is necessary to ‘bite off his nose ;’ for punishment is the rule ;— 
it must be continued and increased till the end is secured. 

Line 3 is weak, and in an even place. The action of its subject 
will be ineffective ; and is emblemed by the hard task of gnawing 
through dried flesh, and encountering, besides, what is distasteful 
and injurious in it. But again comes in the consideration that here 
punishment is the rule, and the auspice is not all bad. 

Of old, in a civil case, both parties, before they were heard, 
brought to the court an arrow (or a bundle of arrows), in testimony 
of their rectitude, after which they were heard; in a criminal case, 
they in the same way deposited each thirty pounds of gold. or 
some other metal. See the Official Book of Kau, 27. 14, 15. The 
subject of the fourth line’s getting those pledges indicates his 
exercising his judicial functions; and what he gnaws through indi- 
cates their difficulty. Moreover, though the line is strong, it is in 
an even place ; and hence comes the lesson of caution. 

The fifth line represents ‘the lord of judgment.’ As it is a weak 
line, he will be disposed to leniency; and his judgments will be 
correct. This is declared by his finding the ‘yellow metal;’ for 
yellow is one of the five ‘correct’ colours. The position is in the 
centre and that of rule; but the line being weak, a caution is given, 
as under the previous line. 

The action of the figure has passed, and still we have, in the sub- 
ject of line 6, one persisting in wrong, a strong criminal, wearing 
the cangue, and deaf to counsel. Of course the auspice is evil. 
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1. The first line, undivided, shows one adorning 
(the way of) his feet. He can discard a carriage 
and walk on foot. 


2. The second line, divided, shows one adorning 
his beard. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
with the appearance of being adorned and bedewed 
(with rich favours). But let him ever maintain his 
firm correctness, and there will be good fortune. 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows one looking as 
if adorned, but only in white. As if (mounted on) 
a white horse, and furnished with wings, (he seeks 
union with the subject of the first line), while (the 
intervening third pursues), not as a robber, but in- 
tent on a matrimonial alliance. 


5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject 
adorned by (the occupants of) the heights and gar- 
dens. He bears his roll of silk, small and slight. 
He may appear stingy; but there will be good 
fortune in the end. 


6. The sixth line, undivided, shows one with 
white as his (only) ornament. There will be no 
error. 


XXII. The character Pi is the symbol of what is ornamental 
and of the act of adorning. As there is ornament in nature, so 
. should there be in society; but its place is secondary to that of 
what is substantial. This is the view of king Wan in his Thwan. 
The symbolism of the separate lines is sometimes fantastic. 

Line 1 is strong, and in an odd place. It is at the very bottom 
of the hexagram, and is the first line of Li, the trigram for fire or 
light, and suggesting what is elegant and bright. Its subject has 
nothing to do but to attend to himself. Thus he cultivates— 
adorns—himself in his humble position ; but if need be, righteous- 
ness requiring it, he can give up every luxury and indulgence. 
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XXIII. Tue Po Hexacram. 


Po indicates that (in the state which it symbolises) 
it will not be advantageous to make a movement in 
any direction whatever. 


Line 2 is weak and in its proper place, but with no proper cor- 
relate above. The strong line 3 is similarly situated. These two 
lines therefore keep together, and are as the beard and the chin. 
Line 1 follows 2. What is substantial commands and rules what 
is merely ornamental. 

Line 3 is strong, and between two weak lines, which adorn it, 
and bestow their favours on it. But this happy condition is from 
the accident of place. The subject of the line must be always 
correct and firm to ensure its continuance. 

Line 4 has its proper correlate in 1, from whose strength it 
should receive ornament, but 2° and the strong 3 intervene and 
keep them apart, so that the ornament is only white, and of no 
bright colour. Line 4, however, is faithful to 1, and earnest for their 
union. And finally line 3 appears in a good character, and not 
with the purpose to injure, so that the union of 1 and 4 takes 
place. All this is intended to indicate how ornament recognises 
the superiority of solidity. Compare the symbolism of the second 
line of Xun (3), and that of the topmost line of Khwei (38). 

Line 5 is in the place of honour, and has no proper correlate in 2. 
It therefore associates with the strong 6, which is symbolised by 
the heights and gardens round a city, and serving both to protect 
and to beautify it. Thus the subject of the line receives adorning + 
from without, and does not of itself try to manifest it. Moreover, 
in his weakness, his offerings of ceremony are poor and mean. 
But, as Confucius said, ‘In ceremonies it is better to be sparing 
than extravagant.’ Hence that stinginess does not prevent a good 
auspice. 

Line 6 is at the top of the hexagram. Ornament has had its 
course, and here there is a return to pure, ‘ white,’ simplicity. 
Substantiality is better than ornament. 
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1. The first line, divided, shows one overturning 
the couch by injuring its legs. (The injury will go 
on to) the destruction of (all) firm correctness, and 
there will be evil. : 


2. The second line, divided, shows one over- 
throwing the couch by injuring its frame. (The 
injury will go on to) the destruction of (all) firm 
correctness, and there will be evil. 


3. The third line, divided, shows its subject among 
the overthrowers; but there will be no error. 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
having overthrown the couch, and (going to injure) 
the skin (of him who lies on it). There will be evil. 


5. The fifth line, divided, shows (its subject lead- 
ing on the others like) a string of fishes, and (ob- 
taining for them) the favour that lights on the 
inmates of the palace. There will be advantage in 
every way. 


6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 
(as) a great fruit which has not been eaten. The 
superior man finds (the people again) as a chariot 
carrying him. The small men (by their course) 
overthrow their own dwellings. 


XXIII. Po is the symbol of falling or of causing to fall, and 
may be applied, both in the natural and political world, to the 
process of decay, or that of overthrow. The figure consists of 
five divided lines, and one undivided, which last thus becomes the 
prominent and principal line in the figure. Decay or overthrow 
has begun at the bottom of it, and crept up to the top. The 
hexagram is that of the ninth month, when the beauty and glory of 
summer have disappeared, and the year is ready to fall into the 
arms of sterile winter. In the political world, small men have 
gradually displaced good men and great, till but one remains; and 
the lesson for him is to wait. The power operating against him is 
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XXIV. Tue Fé Hexacram. 


Fa indicates that there will be free course and 
progress (in what it denotes). (The subject of it) 
finds no one to distress: him in his exits and 


too strong; but the fashion of political life passes away. If he wait, 
a change for the better will shortly appear. 

The lesser symbolism is chiefly that of a bed or couch with its 
occupant. The idea of the hexagram requires this occupant to be 
overthrown, or at least that an attempt be made to overthrow him. 
Accordingly the attempt in line r is made by commencing with the 
legs of the couch. The symbolism goes on to explain itself. The 
object of the evil worker is the overthrow of all firm correctness. 
Of course there will be evil. 

Line 2 is to the same effect as 1; only the foe has advanced 
from the legs to the frame of the couch. 

Line 3 also represents an overthrower ; but it differs from the 
others in being the correlate of 6. The subject of it will take part 
with him. His association is with the subject of 6, and not, as in 
the other weak lines, with one of its own kind. 

From line 4 the danger is imminent. The couch has been 
overthrown. The person of the occupant is at the mercy of the 
destroyers. 

With line 5 the symbolism changes. The subject of 5 is ‘lord 
of all the other weak lines,’ and their subjects are at his disposal. 
He and they are represented as fishes, following one another as if 
strung together. All fishes come under the category of yin. 
Then the symbolism changes again. The subject of 5, representing 
and controlling all the yin lines, is loyal to the subject of the 
yang sixth line. He is the rightful sovereign in his palace, and 5 
leads all the others there to enjoy the sovereign’s favours. 

We have still different symbolism under line 6. Its strong 
subject, notwithstanding the attempts against him, survives, and 
acquires fresh vigour. The people again cherish their sovereign, 
and the plotters have wrought to their own overthrow. 
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entrances; friends come to him, and no error is 
committed. He will return and repeat his (proper) 
course. In seven days comes his return. There 
will be advantage in whatever direction movement 
is made. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
returning (from an error) of no great extent, which 
would not proceed to anything requiring repentance. 
There will be great good fortune. 


2. The second line, divided, shows the admirable 
return (of its subject). There will be good fortune. 


3. The third line, divided, shows one who has 
made repeated returns. The position is perilous, 
but there will be no error. 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
moving right in the centre (among those represented 
by the other divided lines), and yet returning alone 
(to his proper path). 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows the noble return of 
its subject. There will be no ground for repentance. 


6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
all astray on the subject of returning. There will 
be evil. There will be calamities and errors. If 
with his views he put the hosts in motion, the end 
will be a great defeat, whose issues will extend to 
the ruler of the state. Even in ten years he will 
not be able to repair the disaster. 


XXIV. Ff symbolises the idea of returning, coming back or 
over again. The last hexagram showed us inferior prevailing over 
superior men, all that is good in nature and society yielding before 
what is bad. But change is the law of nature and society. When 
decay has reached its climax, recovery will begin to take place. 
In Po we had one strong topmost line, and five weak lines below 
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XXV. Tue Wo Wane Hexacram. 


Wt Wang indicates great progress and success, 
while there will be advantage in being firm and 


it; here we have one strong line, and five weak lines above it. To 
illustrate the subject from what we see in nature,—Po is the hexa- 
gram of the ninth month, in which the triumph of cold and 
decay in the year is nearly complete. It is complete in the tenth 


month, whose hexagram is Khwan =; then follows our hex- 


agram Ff, belonging to the eleventh month, in which was the 
winter solstice when the sun turned back in his course, and moved 
with a constant regular progress towards the summer solstice. 
In harmony with these changes of nature are the changes in the 
political and social state of a nation. ‘There is nothing in the Yi 
to suggest the hope of a perfect society or kingdom that cannot 
be moved. 

The strong bottom line is the first of Aan, the trigram of move- 
ment, and the upper trigram is Khwan, denoting docility and capa- 
city. The strong returning line will meet with no distressing 
obstacle, and the weak lines will change before it into strong, and 
be as friends. The bright quality will be developed brighter and 
brighter from day to day, and month to month. 

The sentence, ‘In seven days comes his return,’ occasions some 
perplexity. If the reader will refer to hexagrams 44, 33, 12, 20, 
23, and 2, he will see that during the months denoted by those 
figures, the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, gth, and roth, the yin lines have 
gradually been prevailing over the yang, until in Khw4n (2) they 
have extruded them entirely from the lineal figure. Then comes 
our Ff, as a seventh figure, in which the yang line begins to 
reassert itself, and from which it goes on to extrude the yin lines 
in their turn. Explained therefore of the months of the year, we 
have to take a day for a month. And something analogous—we 
cannot say exactly what—must have place in society and the 


state. 
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correct. If (its subject and his action) be not 
correct, he will fall into errors, and it will not be 
advantageous for him to move in any direction. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject free 
from all insincerity. His advance will be accom- 
panied with good fortune. 


2. The second line, divided, shows one who reaps 
without having ploughed (that he might reap), and 
gathers the produce of his third year's fields without 
having cultivated them the first year for that end. 
To such a one there will be advantage in whatever 
direction he may move. 


3. The third line, divided, shows calamity hap- 
pening to one who is free from insincerity ;—as in 


The concluding auspice or oracle to him who finds this Fa 
by divination is what we might expect. 

The subject of line x is of course the undivided line, meaning 
here, says A’ang-3ze, ‘the way of the superior man.” There must 
have been some deviation from that, or ‘returning’ could not be 
spoken of. 

Line 2 is in its proper place, and central; but it is weak. This 
is more than compensated for, however, by its adherence to line 1, 
the fifth line not being a proper correlate. Hence the return of 
its subject is called excellent or admirable. 

Line 3 is weak, and in the uneven place of a strong line. It is 
the top line, moreover, of the trigram whose attribute is move- 
ment. Hence the symbolism; but any evil issue may be prevented 
by a realisation of danger and by caution. 

Line 4 has its proper correlate in 1; different from all the other 
weak lines; and its course is different accordingly. 

Line 5 is in the central place of honour, and the middle line of 
Khwan, denoting docility. Hence its auspice. 

Line 6 is weak; and being at the top of the hexagram, when its 
action of returning is all concluded, action on the part of its subject 
will lead to evils such as are mentioned. ‘Ten years’ seems to be 
a round number, signifying a long time, as in hexagram 3. 2. 
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the case of an ox that has been tied up. A passer 
by finds it (and carries it off), while the people in the 
neighbourhood have the calamity (of being accused 
and apprehended). 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows (a case) in 
which, if its subject can remain firm and correct, 
there will be no error. 


5. The fifth line, undivided, shows one who is 
free from insincerity, and yet has fallen ill. Let 
him not use medicine, and he will have occasion for 
joy (in his recovery). 


6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 
free from insincerity, yet sure to fall into error, if 
he take action. (His action) will not be advan- 
tageous in any way. 


XXV. Wang is the symbol of being reckless, and often of being 
insincere; Wf Wang is descriptive of a state of entire freedom from 
such a condition; its subject is one who is entirely simple and sin- 
cere. The quality is characteristic of the action of Heaven, and of 
the highest style of humanity. In this hexagram we have an essay 
on this noble attribute. An absolute rectitude is essential to it. The 
nearer one comes to the ideal of the quality, the more powerful 
will be his influence, the greater his success. But let him see to it 
that he never swerve from being correct. 

The first line is strong; at the commencement of the inner 
trigram denoting movement, the action of its subject will very much 
characterise all the action set forth, and will itself be fortunate. 

Line 2 is weak, central, and in its correct place. The quality 
may be predicated of it in its highest degree. There is an entire 
freedom in its subject from selfish or mercenary motive. He is 
good simply for goodness’ sake. And things are so constituted 
that his action will be successful. 

But calamity may also sometimes befal the best, and where there 
is this freedom from insincerity ; and line 3 being weak, and in the 
place of an even line, lays its subject open to this misfortune. ‘The 
people of the neighbourhood’ are of course entirely innocent. 

Line 4 is the lowest in the trigram of strength, and 1 is not 
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XXVI. Tue TA Xazt- HEXAGRAM. 


c> 


Under the conditions of Ta AZ0 it will be advan- 
tageous to be firm and correct. (If its subject do 
not seek to) enjoy his revenues in his own family 
(without taking service at court), there will be good 
fortune. It will be advantageous for him to cross 
the great stream. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject in a 
position of peril. It will be advantageous for him 
to stop his advance. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows a carriage 
with the strap under it removed. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
urging his way with good horses. It will be ad- 
vantageous for him to realise the difficulty (of his 
course), and to be firm and correct, exercising him- 
self daily in his charioteering and methods of defence; 


a proper correlate, nor is the fourth the place for a strong line. 
Hence the paragraph must be understood as a caution. 

Line 5 is strong, in the central place of honour, and has its 
proper correlate in 2. Hence its subject must possess the quality 
of the hexagram in perfection. And yet he shall be sick or in 
distress. But he need not be anxious. Without his efforts a way of 
escape for him will be opened. 

Line 6 is at the top of the hexagram, and comes into the field 


when the action has run its course. He should be still, and not 
initiate any fresh movement, 
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then there will be advantage in whatever direction 
he may advance. 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows the young bull, 
(and yet) having the piece of wood over his horns. 
There will be great good fortune. 


5. The fifth line, divided, shows the teeth of a 
castrated hog. There will be good fortune. 


6. The sixth line, undivided, shows its subject 
(as) in command of the firmament of heaven. There 
will be progress. 


XXVI. AA has two meanings. It is the symbol of restraint, 
and of accumulation. What is repressed and restrained accumu- 
lates its strength and increases its volume. Both these meanings 
are found in the treatise on the Thwan; the exposition of the 
Great Symbolism has for its subject the accumulation of virtue. The 


different lines are occupied with the repression or restraint of move- 


ment. The first three lines receive that repression, the upper three 
exercise it. ‘The accumulation to which all tends is that of virtue ; 
and hence the name of Ta XA/ti, ‘the Great Accumulation.’ 

What the Thwan teaches, is that he who goes about to 
accumulate his virtue must be firm and correct, and may then, 
engaging in the public service, enjoy the king’s grace, and under- 
take the most difficult enterprises. 

Line 1 is subject to the repression of 4, which will be increased 
if he try to advance. It is better for him to halt. 

Line 2 is liable to the repression of 5, and stops its advance of 
itself, its subject having the wisdom to do so through its position in 
the central place. The strap below, when attached to the axle, 
made the carriage stop; he himself acts that part. 

Line 3 is the last of Kien, and responds to the sixth line, the 
last of Kin, above. But as they are both strong, the latter does 
not exert its repressive force. They advance rapidly together ; 
but the position is perilous for 3. By firmness and caution, how- 
ever, its subject will escape the peril, and the issue will be good. 

The young bull in line 4 has not yet got horns. The attaching 
to their rudiments the piece of wood to prevent him from goring is 
an instance of extraordinary precaution ; and precaution is always 
good. 


[16] : 
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XXVIL “Tue I HEXAGRAM. 


1 indicates that with firm correctness there will be 
good fortune (in what is denoted by it). We must 
look at what we are seeking to nourish, and by the 
exercise of our thoughts seek for the proper aliment. 


1. The first line, undivided, (seems to be thus 
addressed), ‘ You leave your efficacious tortoise, and 
look at me till your lower jaw hangs down.’ ‘There 
will be evil. 


2. The second line, divided, shows one looking 
downwards for nourishment, which is contrary to 
what is proper ; or seeking it from the height (above), 
advance towards which will lead to evil. 


3. The third line, divided, shows one acting con- 
trary to the method of nourishing. However firm 
he may be, there will be.evil. For ten years let him 
not take any action, (for) it will not be in any way 
advantageous. 


A boar is a powerful and dangerous animal. Let him be cas- 
trated, and though his tusks remain, he cares little to use them. 
Here line 5 represents the ruler in the hexagram, whose work is 
to repress the advance of evil. A conflict with the subject of the 
strong second line in its advance would be perilous ; but 5, taking 
early precaution, reduces it to the condition of the castrated pig. 
Not only is there no evil, but there is good fortune. 

The work of repression is over, and the strong subject of line 6 
has now the amplest scope to carry out the idea of the hexagram 
in the accumulation of virtue. 
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4. The fourth line, divided, shows one looking 
downwards for (the power to) nourish. There will 
be good fortune. Looking with a tiger’s downward 
unwavering glare, and with his desire that impels 
him to spring after spring, he will fall into no error. 


5. The fifth line, divided, shows one acting con- 
trary to what is regular and proper; but if he abide 
in firmness, there will be good fortune. He should 
not, (however, try to) cross the great stream. 


6. The sixth line, undivided, shows him from 
whom comes the nourishing. His position is 
perilous, but there will be good fortune. It will 
be advantageous to cross the great stream. 


XXVII. is the symbol of the upper jaw, and gives name to 
the hexagram; but the whole figure suggests the appearance of 
the mouth. There are the two undivided lines at the bottom and 
top, and the four divided lines between them. The first line is the 
first in the trigram An, denoting movement ; and the sixth is the 
third in An, denoting what is solid. The former is the lower 
jaw, part of the mobile chin; and the other the more fixed upper 
jaw. The open lines are the cavity of the mouth. As the name 
of the hexagram, I denotes nourishing,—one’s body or mind, one’s 
self or others. The nourishment in both the matter and method 
will differ according to the object of it; and every one must deter- 
mine what to employ and do in every case by exercising his own 
thoughts, only, one thing being premised,—that in both respects the 
nourishing must be correct, and in harmony with what is right. 
The auspice of the whole hexagram is good. 

The first line is strong, and in its proper place ; its subject might 
suffice for the nourishing of himself, like a tortoise, which is sup- 
posed to live on air, without more solid nourishment. But he is 
drawn out of himself by desire for the weak 4, his proper correlate, 
at whom he looks till his jaw hangs down, or, as we say, his mouth 
waters. Hence the auspice is bad. The symbolism takes the 
form of an expostulation addressed, we must suppose, by the 
fourth line to the first. 

The weak 2, insufficient for itself, seeks nourishment first from 
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XXVIII. Tue TA-Kwo HeExacram. 


Ta Kwo suggests to us a beam that is weak. 
There will be advantage in moving (under its con- 
ditions) in any direction whatever; there will be 
SUCCESS. 


1. The first line, divided, shows one placing mats 
of the white mdo grass under things set on the 
ground. There will be no error. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows a decayed 


the strong line below, which is not proper, and then from the 
strong 6, not its proper correlate, and too far removed. In either 
case the thing is evil. 

Line 3 is weak, in an odd place; and as it occupies the last 
place in the trigram of movement, all that quality culminates in its 
subject. Hence he considers himself sufficient for himself, without 
any help from without, and the issue is bad. 

With line 4 we pass into the upper trigram. It is next to the 
ruler’s place in 5 moreover, and bent on nourishing and training 
all below. Its proper correlate is the strong 1; and though weak 
in himself, its subject looks with intense desire to the subject of 
that for help; and there is no error. 

The subject of line 5 is not equal to the requirements of his 
position; but with a firm reliance on the strong 6, there will be 
good fortune. Let him not, however, engage in the most difficult 
undertakings. 

The topmost line is strong, and 5 relies on its subject; but 
being penetrated with the idea of the hexagram, he feels himself in 
the position of master or tutor to all under heaven. The task is 
hard and the responsibility great; but realising these things, he 
will prove himself equal to them. 
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willow producing shoots, or an old husband in pos- 
session of his young wife. There will be advantage 
in every way. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows a beam that 
is weak. There will be evil. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows a beam 
curving upwards. There will be good fortune. If 
(the subject of it) looks for other (help but that of 
line one), there will be cause for regret. 


5. The fifth line, undivided, shows a decayed 
willow producing flowers, or an old wife in posses- 
sion of her young husband. There will be occasion 
neither for blame nor for praise. 


6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
with extraordinary (boldness) wading through a 
stream, till the water hides the crown of his head. 
There will be evil, but no ground for blame. 


XXVIII. Very extraordinary times require very extraordinary 
gifts in the conduct of affairs in them. This is the text on which 
king Wan and his son discourse after their fashion in this hexa- 
gram. What goes, in their view, to constitute anything extraor- 
dinary is its greatness and difficulty. There need not be about it 
what is not right. 

Looking at the figure we see two weak lines at the top and 
bottom, and four strong lines between them, giving us the idea of 
a great beam unable to sustain its own weight. But the second 
and fifth lines are both strong and in the centre; and from this 
and the attributes of the component trigrams a good auspice is 
obtained. 

Line 1 being weak, and at the bottom of the figure, and of the 
trigram Sun, which denotes flexibility and humility, its subject is 
distinguished by his carefulness, as in the matter mentioned; and 
there is a good auspice. 

Line 2 has no proper correlate above. Hence he inclines to the 
weak 1 below him; and we have the symbolism of the line. An 
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XXIX. Tuer Kuan HEXAGRAM. 


Khan, here repeated, shows the possession of 
sincerity, through which the mind is penetrating. 
Action (in accordance with this) will be of high 
value. 


1. The first line, divided, shows its subject in the 
double defile, and (yet) entering a cavern within it. 
There will be evil. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 


old husband with a young wife will yet have children; the action 
of the subject of 2 will be successful. 

Line 3 is strong, and in an odd place. Its subject is confident 
in his own strength, but his correlate in 6 is weak. Alone, he is 
unequal to the extraordinary strain on him, and has for his symbol 
the weak beam. 

Line 4 is near 5, the ruler’s place. On its subject devolves the 
duty of meeting the extraordinary exigency of the time; but he is 
strong; and, the line being in an even place, his strength is tem- 
pered. He will be equal to his task. Should he look out for the 
help of the subject of 1, that would affect him with another element 
of weakness ; and his action would give cause for regret. 

Line 5 is strong and central. Its subject should be equal to 
achieve extraordinary merit. But he has no proper correlate below, 
and as 2 inclined to 1, so does this to 6. But here the willow 
only produces flowers, not shoots ;—its decay will soon reappear. 
An old wife will have no children. If the subject of the line is not 
to be condemned as that of 3, his action does not deserve praise. 

The subject of 6 pursues his daring course, with a view to 
satisfy the extraordinary exigency of the time, and benefit all under 
the sky. He is unequal to the task, and sinks beneath it ; but his 
motive modifies the judgment on his conduct. 
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in all the peril of the defile. He will, however, get 
a little (of the deliverance) that he seeks. 


3. The third line, divided, shows its subject, 
whether he comes or goes (=descends or ascends), 
confronted by a defile. All is peril to him and 
unrest. (His endeavours) will lead him into the 
cavern of the pit. There should be no action (in 
such a case). 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject (at 
a feast), with (simply) a bottle of spirits, and a sub- 
sidiary basket of rice, while (the cups and bowls) 
are (only) of earthenware. He introduces his im- 
portant lessons (as his ruler’s) intelligence admits. 
There will in the end be no error. 


5. Lhe fifth line, undivided, shows the water of 
the defile not yet full, (so that it might flow away) ; 
but order will (soon) be brought about. There will 
be no error. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
bound with cords of three strands or two strands, 
and placed in the thicket of thorns. But in three 
years he does not learn the course for him to pursue. 


There will be evil. 


XXIX. The trigram Khan, which is doubled to form this hexa- 
gram, is the lineal symbol of water. Its meaning, as a character, 
is ‘a pit,’ ‘a perilous cavity, or defile ;’ and here and elsewhere in 
the Yi it leads the reader to think of a dangerous defile, with water 
flowing through it. It becomes symbolic of danger, and what the 
authors of the Text had in mind was to show how danger should 
be encountered, its effect on the mind, and how to get out of it. 

The trigram exhibits a strong central line, between two divided 
lines. The central represented to king Wan the sincere honesty 
and goodness of the subject of the hexagram, whose mind was 
sharpened and made penetrating by contact with danger, and who 
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XXX. Tue Lt. Hexacram. 


Li indicates that, (in regard to what it denotes), 
it will be advantageous to be firm and correct, and 
that thus there will be free course and success, 


acted in a manner worthy of his character. It is implied, though 
the Thwan does not say it, that he would get out of the danger. 

Line 1 is weak, at the bottom of the figure, and has no correlate 
above, no helper, that is, beyond itself. All these things render 
the case of its subject hopeless. He will by his efforts only involve 
himself more deeply in danger. 

Line 2 is strong, and in the centre. Its subject is unable, 
indeed, to escape altogether from the danger; but he does not 
involve himself more deeply in it like the subject of 1, and obtains 
some ease. 

Line 3 is weak, and occupies the place of a strong line. Its 
subject is in an evil case. 

Line 4 is weak, and will get no help from its correlate in x. Its 
subject is not one who can avert the danger threatening himself 
and others. But his position is close to that of the ruler in 5, 
whose intimacy he cultivates with an unostentatious sincerity, sym- 
bolled by the appointments of the simple feast, and whose intelli- 
gence he cautiously enlightens. In consequence, there will be no 
error. 

The subject of line 5 is on the eve of extrication and deliverance. 
The waters of the defile will ere long have free vent and disappear, 
and the ground will be levelled and made smooth. The line is 
strong, in a proper place, and in the place of honour. 

The case of the subject of line 6 is hopeless. When danger 
has reached its highest point, there he is, represented by a weak 
line, ‘and with no proper correlate below. The ‘thicket of thorns’ 
is taken as a metaphor for a prison; but if the expression has 
a history, I have been unable to find it. 
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Let (its subject) also nourish (a docility like that of) 
the cow, and there will be good fortune. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows one ready to 
move with confused steps. But he treads at the 
same time reverently, and there will be no mistake. 


2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
in his place in yellow. There will be great good 
fortune. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject in 
a position like that of the declining sun. Instead 
of playing on his instrument of earthenware, and 
singing to it, he utters the groans of an old man 
of eighty. There will be evil. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows the manner 
of its subject's coming. How abrupt it is, as with 
fire, with death, to be rejected (by all)! 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject as 


one with tears flowing in torrents, and groaning in 
sorrow. There will be good fortune. 


XXX. Liis the name of the trigram representing fire and light, 
and the sun as the source of both of these. Its virtue or attribute 
is brightness, and by a natural metaphor intelligence. But Li has 
also the meaning of inhering in, or adhering to, being attached to. 
Both these significations occur in connexion with the hexagram, 
and make it difficult to determine what was the subject of it in the 
minds of the authors. If we take the whole figure as expressing the 
subject, we have, as in the treatise on the Thwan, ‘a double bright- 
ness,’ a phrase which is understood to denominate the ruler. If we 
take the two central lines as indicating the subject, we have weakness, 
dwelling with strength above and below. In either case there are 
required from the subject a strict adherence to what is correct, and 
a docile humility. On the second member of the Thwan A’/ang- 
3ze says :—‘ The nature of the ox is docile, and that of the cow is 
much more so. The subject of the hexagram adhering closely to 
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6. The topmost line, undivided, shows the king 
employing its subject in his punitive expeditions. 
Achieving admirable (merit), he breaks (only) the 
chiefs (of the rebels). Where -his prisoners were 
not their associates, he does not punish. There 
will be no error. 


what is correct, he must be able to act in obedience to it, as docile 
as a cow, and then there will be good fortune.’ 

Line 1 is strong, and at the bottom of the trigram for fire, the 
nature of which is to ascend. Its subject therefore will move 
upwards, and is in danger of doing so coarsely and vehemently. 
But the lowest line has hardly entered into the action of the figure, 
and this consideration operates to make him reverently careful of 
his movements; and there is no error. 

Line 2 is weak, and occupies the centre. Yellow is one of the 
five correct colours, and here symbolises the correct course to 
which the subject of the line adheres. 

Line 3 is at the top of the lower trigram, whose light may be 
considered exhausted, and suggests the symbol of the declining 
sun. The subject of the line should accept the position, and resign 
himself to the ordinary amusements which are mentioned, but 
he groans and mourns instead. His strength interferes with the 
lowly contentment which he should cherish, 

The strength of line 4, and its being in an_even place, make its 
subject appear in this unseemly manner, disastrous to himself. 

Line 5 is in the place of honour, and central. But it is weak, 
as is its correlate. Its position between the strong 4 and 6 fills its 
subject with anxiety and apprehension, that express themselves as 
is described. But such demonstrations are a proof of his inward 
adherence to right and his humility. There will be good fortune. 

Line 6, strong and at the top of the figure, has the intelligence 
denoted by its trigrams in the highest degree, and his own proper 
vigour. Through these his achievements are great, but his generous 
consideration is equally conspicuous, and he falls into no error. 


SECT. II. THE HSIEN HEXAGRAM. ye 


ENO eas Gall TED. 


XXXI. _TuHe Hsien Hexacram. 


Hsien indicates that, (on the fulfilment of the 
conditions implied in it), there will be free course 
and success. Its advantageousness will depend on 
the being firm and correct, (as) in marrying a young 
lady. There will be good fortune. 


1. The first line, divided, shows one moving his 
great toes. 


2. The second line, divided, shows one moving 
the calves of his leg. There will be evil. If he 
abide (quiet in his place), there will be good fortune. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows one moving 
his thighs, and keeping close hold of those whom 
he follows. Going forward (in this way) will cause 
regret. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows that firm 
correctness which will lead to good fortune, and 
prevent all occasion for repentance. If its subject 
be unsettled in his movements, (only) his friends 
will follow his purpose. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows one moving 
the flesh along the spine above the heart. There 
will be no occasion for repentance. 
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6. The sixth line, divided, shows one moving his 
jaws and tongue. 


XXXI. With the 31st hexagram commences the Second Section 
of the Text. It is difficult to say why any division of the hexagrams 
should be made here, for the student tries in vain to discover any con- 
tinuity in the thoughts of the author that is now broken. The First 
Section does not contain a class of subjects different from those 
which we find in the Second. That the division was made, how- 
ever, at a very early time, appears from the sixth Appendix on the 
Sequence of the Hexagrams, where the writer sets forth an analogy 
between the first and second figures, representing heaven and earth, 
as the originators of all things, and this figure and the next, repre- 
senting (each of them) husband and wife, as the originators of all 
the social relations. This, however, is far from carrying conviction 
to my mind. The division of the Text of the Yi into two sections 
is a fact of which I am unable to give a satisfactory account. 

Hsien, as explained in the treatise on the Thwan, has here the 
meaning of mutual influence, and the duke of Adu, on the various 
lines, always uses Kan for it in the sense of ‘moving’ or ‘influenc- 
ing to movement or action. This is to my mind the subject of 
the hexagram considered as an essay,—‘Influence ; the different 
ways of bringing it to bear, and their issues,’ 

The Chinese character called hsien is Jat the graphic symbol 
for ‘all, together, jointly.” Kan, the symbol for ‘influencing,’ has 
hsien in it as its phonetic constituent (though the changes in pro- 
nunciation make it hard for an English reader to appreciate this), 
with the addition of hsin, the symbol for ‘the heart.’ Thus Ja 


kan, ‘to affect or influence,’ = RY +X); and it may have been 
that while the name or word was used with the significance of 
‘influencing, the j{%{) was purposely dropt from it, to indicate the 
most important element in the thing,—the absence of all purpose 
or motive. I venture to think that this would have been a device 
worthy of a diviner. 

With regard to the idea of husband and wife being in the teach- 
ing of the hexagram, it is derived from the more recent symbolism 
of the eight trigrams ascribed to king Wan, and exhibited on P- 33 
and plate HI. The more ancient usage of them is given in the 
paragraph on the Great Symbolism of Appendix II. The figure 
consists of Kan (===), ‘the youngest son,’ and over it Tui 
(==), ‘the youngest daughter. These are in ‘happy union.’ 
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XXXII. Tur Hane Hexacram. 


Hang indicates successful progress and no error 
(in what it denotes). But the advantage will come 
from being firm and correct; and movement in any 
direction whatever will be advantageous. 


1. The first line, divided, shows its subject deeply 
(desirous) of long continuance. Even with firm 


No influence, it is said, is so powerful and constant as that between 
husband and wife; and where these are young, it is especially 
active. Hence it is that Hsien is made up of Kanand Tui, All 
this is to me very doubtful. JI can dimly apprehend why the whole 
line ( ) was assumed as the symbol of strength and authority, 
and the broken line as that of weakness and submission. Beyond 
this I cannot follow Ffi-hsi in his formation of the trigrams; and 
still less can I assent to the more recent symbolism of them ascribed 
to king Wan. 

Coming now to the figure, and its lines, the subject is that of 
mutual influence ; and the author teaches that that influence, correct 
in itself, and for correct ends, is sure to be effective. He gives an 
instance,—the case of a man marrying a young lady, the regulations 
for which have been laid down in China from the earliest times with 
great strictness and particularity. Such influence will be effective 
and fortunate. 


Line r is weak, and at the bottom of the hexagram. ‘Though 
4 be a proper correlate, yet the influence indicated by it must be 
ineffective. However mucha man’s great toes may be moved, that 
will not enable him to walk. 

The calves cannot move of themselves. They follow the moving 
of the feet. The moving of them indicates too much anxiety to 
move. Line 2, moreover, is weak. But it is also the central line, 
and if its subject abide quiet, till he is acted on from above, there 
will be good fortune. 

Neither can the thighs move of themselves. The attempt to 
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correctness there will be evil; there will be no 
advantage in any way. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows all occasion 
for repentance disappearing. 

The third line, undivided, shows one who does 
not continuously maintain his virtue. There are 
those who will impute this to him as a disgrace. 
However firm he may be, there will be ground for 
regret. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows a field where 
there is no game. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject con- 
tinuously maintaining the virtue indicated by it. In 
a wife this will be fortunate; in a husband, evil. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 


exciting himself to long continuance. There will 
be evil. 


move them is inauspicious, Its subject, however, the line being 
strong, and in an odd place, will wish to move, and follows the sub- 
ject of 4, which is understood to be the seat of the mind. He 
exercises his influence therefore with a mind and purpose, which is 
not good. 

Line 4 is strong, but in an even place. Itis the seat of the mind. 
Its subject therefore is warned to be firm and correct in order to a 
good issue. If he be wavering and uncertain, his influence will 
not extend beyond the circle of his friends. 

The symbolism of line 5 refers to a part of the body behind the 
heart, and is supposed therefore to indicate an influence, ineffec- 
tive indeed, but free from selfish motive, and not needing to be 
repented of, 

Line 6 is weak, and in an even place. It is the topmost line also 
of the trigram of satisfaction. Its influence by means of speech 


will only be that of loquacity and flattery, the evil of which needs 
not to be pointed out. 


XXXII. The subject of this hexagram may be given as persever- 
ance in well doing, or in continuously acting out the law of one’s 


SECT. II. THE THUN HEXAGRAM. Way 


XXXIII. Tuer Toun Hexacram. 


Thun indicates successful progress (in its circum- 
stances). Toa small extent it will (still) be advan- 
tageous to be firm and correct. 


1. The first line, divided, shows a retiring tail. 
The position is perilous. No movement in any 
direction should be made. 


being. The sixth Appendix makes it a sequel of the previous 
figure. As that treats, it is said, of the relation between husband 
and wife, so this treats of the continuous observance of their 
respective duties. Hsien, we saw, is made up of K4n, the symbol 
of the youngest son, and Tui, the symbol of the youngest daughter, 
attraction and influence between the sexes being strongest in 
youth. Hang consists of Sun, ‘the oldest daughter,’ and X4n, 
the oldest son. The couple are more staid. The wife occupies 
the lower place; and the relation between them is marked by her 
submission. This is sound doctrine, especially from a Chinese 
point of view; butI doubt whether such application of his teaching 
was in the mind of king Wan. Given two parties, an inferior and 
superior in correlation. If both be continuously observant of what 
is correct, the inferior being also submissive, and the superior firm, 
good fortune and progress may be predicated of their course. 


Line 1 has a proper correlate in 4; but between them are two 
strong lines ; and it is itself weak. These two conditions are 
against its subject receiving much help from the subject of 4. He 
should be quiet, and not forward for action. 

Line 2 is strong, but in the place of a weak line. Its position, 
however, being central, and its subject holding fast to the due 
mean, the unfavourable condition of an even place is more than 
counteracted. 

Line 3 is strong, and in its proper place; but being beyond the 
centre of the trigram, its subject is too strong, and coming under 
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2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
holding (his purpose) fast as if by a (thong made 
from the) hide of a yellow ox, which cannot be 
broken. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows one retiring 
but bound,—to his distress and peril. (If he were 
to deal with his binders as in) nourishing a servant 
or concubine, it would be fortunate for him. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
retiring notwithstanding his likings. In a superior 
man this will lead to good fortune; a small man 
cannot attain to this. 


5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
retiring in an admirable way. With firm correctness 
there will be good fortune. 


6. The sixth line, undivided, shows its subject 
retiring in a noble way. It will be advantageous 
in every respect. 


the attraction of his correlate in 6, he is supposed to be ready 
to abandon his place and virtue. He may try to be firm and cor- 
rect, but circumstances are adverse to him. 

Line 4 is strong in the place of a weak line, and suggests the 
symbolism of the duke of Adu. 

The weak 5th line responds to the strong 2nd, and may be sup- 
posed to represent a wife conscious of her weakness, and docilely 
submissive ; which is good. A husband, however, and a man gene- 
rally, has to assert himself, and lay down the rule of what is right. 

In line 6 the principle of perseverance has run its course; the 
motive power of Aan is exhausted. The line itself is weak. The 
violent efforts of its subject can only lead to evil. 


XXXUHI. Thun is the hexagram of the sixth month; the yin 
influence is represented by two weak lines, and has made good its 
footing in the year. The figure thus suggested to king Wan the 
growth of small and unprincipled men in the state, before whose 
advance superior men were obliged to retire. This is the theme of 
his essay,—how, ‘ when small men multiply and increase in power, 
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XXXIV. Tue TA Kwana Hexacram. 


Ta Awang indicates that (under the conditions 
which it symbolises) it will be advantageous to be 
firm and correct. 


the necessity of the time requires superior men to withdraw before 
them.’ Yet the auspice of Thun is not all bad. By firm correct- 
ness the threatened evil may be arrested to a small extent. 


‘A retiring tail’ seems to suggest the idea of the subject of the 
lines hurrying away, which would only aggravate the evil and 
danger of the time. 

‘His purpose’ in line 2 is the purpose to withdraw. The weak 2 
responds correctly to the strong 5, and both are central. The 
purpose therefore is symbolled as in the text. The ‘ yellow’ colour 
of the ox is introduced because of its being ‘correct,’ and of a piece 
with the central place of the line. 

Line 3 has no proper correlate in 6; and its subject allows 
himself to be entangled and impeded by the subjects of 1 and 2. 
He is too familiar with them, and they presume, and fetter his 
movements ;—compare Analects, 17. 25. He should keep them at 
a distance. 

Line 4 has a correlate in 1, and is free to exercise the decision 
belonging to its subject. The line is the first in AZien, symbolic 
of strength. 

In the Sha, IV, v, Section 2. 9, the worthy I Yin is made to say, 
‘The minister will not for favour or gain continue in an office 
whose work is done;’ and the Khang-hs? editors refer to his 
words as an illustration of what is said on line 5. It has its 
correlate in 2, and its subject carries out the purpose to retire ‘in 
an admirable way.’ 

Line 6 is strong, and with no correlate to detain it in 3. 
Its subject vigorously and happily carries out the idea of the 
hexagram. 

[16] K 
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1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
manifesting his strength in his toes. But advance 
will lead to evil,—most certainly. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows that with 
firm correctness there will be good fortune. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows, in the case of 
a small man, one using all his strength; and in the 
case of a superior man, one whose rule is not to 
do so. Even with firm correctness the position 
would be perilous. (The exercise of strength in it 
might be compared to the case of) a ram butting 
against a fence, and getting his horns entangled. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows (a case in 
which) firm correctness leads to good fortune, and 
occasion for repentance disappears. (We see) the 
fence opened without the horns being entangled. 
The strength is like that in the wheel-spokes of 
a large waggon. 


5. The fifth line, divided, shows one who loses 
his ram(-like strength) in the ease of his position. 
(But) there will be no occasion for repentance. 


6. The sixth line, divided, shows (one who may 
be compared to) the ram butting against the fence, 
and unable either to retreat, or to advance as he 
would fain do. There will not be advantage in 
any respect; but if he realise the difficulty (of his 
position), there will be good fortune. 


XXXIV. The strong lines predominate in T4 Awang. It 
suggested to king Wan a state or condition of things in which 
there was abundance of strength and vigour. Was strength alone 
enough for the conduct of affairs? No. He saw also in the figure 
that which suggested to him that strength should be held in subor- 
dination to the idea of right, and exerted only in harmony with it. 


SECT. II. THE 8IN HEXAGRAM. I31 


XXXV. Tue 31n Hexacram. 


In 3in we see a prince who secures the tranquil- 
lity (of the people) presented on that account with 
numerous horses (by the king), and three times in 
a day received at interviews. 


This is the lesson of the hexagram, as sententiously expressed 
in the Thwan. 


Line 1 is strong, in its correct place, and also the first line in 
#hien, the hexagram of strength, and the first line in T4 Kwang. 
The idea of the figure might seem to be concentrated in it; and 
hence we have it symbolised by ‘strength in the toes,’ or ‘advancing.’ 
But such a measure is too bold to be undertaken by one in the 
lowest place, and moreover there is no proper correlate in 4. 
Hence comes the evil auspice. 

Line 2 is strong, but the strength is tempered by its being in an 
even place, instead of being excited by it, as might be feared. Then 
the place is that in the centre. With firm correctness there will be 
good fortune. 

Line 3 is strong, and in its proper place. It is at the top more- 
over of Xhien. Asmall man so symbolled will use his strength to 
the utmost; but not so the superior man. For him the position 
is beyond the safe middle, and he will be cautious; and not injure 
himself, like the ram, by exerting his strength. 

Line 4 is still strong, but in the place of a weak line; and this 
gives occasion to the cautions with which the symbolism com- 
mences. The subject of the line going forward thus cautiously, 
his strength will produce good effects, such as are described. 

Line 5 is weak, and occupies a central place. Its subject will 
cease therefore to exert his strength; but this hexagram does not 
forbid the employment of strength, but would only control and 


Kee 
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1. The first line, divided, shows one wishing to 
advance, and (at the same time) kept back. Let him 
be firm and correct, and there will be good fortune. 
If trust be not reposed in him, let him maintain 
a large and generous mind, and there will be no 
error. 

2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
with the appearance of advancing, and yet of being 
sorrowful. If he be firm and correct, there will be 
good fortune. He will receive this great blessing 
from his grandmother. 


3. The third line, divided, shows its subject 
trusted by all (around him). All occasion for re- 
pentance will disappear. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
with the appearance of advancing, but like a marmot. 
However firm and correct he may be, the position is 
one of peril. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows how all occasion 
for repentance disappears (from its subject). (But) 
let him not concern himself about whether he shall 
fail or succeed. To advance will be fortunate, and 
in every way advantageous. 


6. The topmost line, undivided, shows one ad- 


vancing his horns. But he only uses them to punish 
the (rebellious people of his own) city. The position 


direct it. All that is said about him is that he will give no occasion 
for repentance. 

Line 6 being at the top of An, the symbol of movement, and at 
the top of Ta A wang, its subject may be expected to be active in 
exerting his strength; and through his weakness, the result would 
be as described. But he becomes conscious of his weakness, re- 
flects and rests, and good fortune results, as he desists from the 
prosecution of his unwise efforts. 
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is perilous, but there will be good fortune. (Yet) 
however firm and correct he may be, there will be 
occasion for regret. 


XXXV. The Thwan of this hexagram expresses its subject 
more fully and plainly than that of any of the previous thirty-four. 
It is about a feudal prince whose services to the country have 
made him acceptable to his king. The king’s favour has been 
shown to him by gifts and personal attentions such as form the 
theme of more than one ode in the Shih; see especially III, iii, 7. 
The symbolism of the lines dimly indicates the qualities of such 
a prince. Sin means ‘to advance.’ Hexagrams 46 and 53 agree 
with this in being called by names that indicate progress and ad- 
vance. The advance in Sin is like that of the sun, ‘the shining 
light, shining more and more to the perfect day.’ 


Line 1 is weak, and in the lowest place, and its correlate in 4 is 
neither central nor in its correct position. This indicates the small 
and obstructed beginnings of his subject. But by his firm correct- 
ness he pursues the way to good fortune; and though the king 
does not yet believe in him, he the more pursues his noble course. 

Line 2 is weak, and its correlate in 5 is also weak. Its subject 
therefore has still to mourn in obscurity. But his position is 
central and correct, and he holds on his way, till success comes 
ere long. The symbolism says he receives it ‘from his grand- 
mother ;’ and readers will be startled by the extraordinary state- 
ment, as I was when I first read it. Literally the Text says ‘the 
king’s mother,’ as P. Regis rendered it,—‘ Istam magnam felicitatem 
a matre regis recipit.’ He also tries to give the name a historical 
reference ;—to Thai-Xiang, the grandmother of king Wan; Thai- 
Zan, his mother; or to Thai-sze, his wife, and the mother of king 
WA and the duke of X4u, all famous in Chinese history, and cele- 
brated in the Shih. But ‘king’s father’ and ‘king’s mother’ are 
well-known Chinese appellations for ‘grandfather’ and ‘grand- 
mother.’ This is the view given on the passage, by AAang-3ze, 
Kt Hsi, and the Khang-hsi editors, the latter of whom, indeed, 
account for the use of the name, instead of ‘deceased mother,’ 
which we find in hexagram 62, by the regulations observed in the 
ancestral temple. These authorities, moreover, all agree in saying 
that the name points us to line 5, the correlate of 2, and ‘the lord 
of the hexagram.’ Now the subject of line 5 is the sovereign, who 
at length acknowledges the worth of the feudal lord, and gives him 
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XXXVI. Tue Minc f Hexacram. 


Ming I indicates that (in the circumstances which 
it denotes) it will be advantageous to realise the 


the great blessing. The ‘New Digest of Comments on the Yi 
(1686),’ in its paraphrase of the line, has, ‘He receives at last this 
great blessing from the mild and compliant ruler.’ I am not sure 
that ‘motherly king’ would not be the best and fairest translation 
of the phrase. 

Canon McClatchie has a very astonishing note on the name, 
which he renders ‘Imperial Mother’ (p. 164) :—‘ That is, the wife 
of Imperial Heaven (Juno), who occupies the “ throne of the dia- 
gram,” viz. the fifth stroke, which is soft and therefore feminine. 
She is the Great Ancestress of the human race. See Imp. Ed. 
vol. iv, Sect. v, p. 25, Com.’ Why such additions to the written 
word? 

Line 3 is weak, and in an odd place; but the subjects of 1 and 
2 are possessed by the same desire to advance as the subject of 
this. A common trust and aim possess them; and hence the not 
unfavourable auspice. 

Line 4 is strong, but it is in an even place, nor is it central. 
It suggests the idea of a marmot (? or rat), stealthily advancing. 
Nothing could be more opposed to the ideal of the feudal lord in 
the hexagram. 

In line 5 that lord and his intelligent sovereign meet happily. 
He holds on his right course, indifferent as to results, but things 
are so ordered that he is, and will continue to be, crowned with 
success. 

Line 6 is strong, and suggests the idea of its subject to the last 
continuing his advance, and that not only with firm correctness, 
but with strong force. The ‘horns’ are an emblem of threatening 
strength, and though he uses them only in his own state, and 
against the rebellious there, that such a prince should have any 
occasion to use force is matter for regret. 
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difficulty (of the position), and maintain firm cor- 
rectness. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject, (in 
the condition indicated by) Ming I, flying, but with 
drooping wings. When the superior man (is re- 
volving) his going away, he may be for three days 
without eating. Wherever he goes, the people 
there may speak (derisively of him). 


2. The second line, divided, shows its subject, 
(in the condition indicated by) Ming I, wounded in 
the left thigh. He saves himself by the strength of 
a (swift) horse; and is fortunate. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject, 
(in the condition indicated by) Ming f, hunting in 
the south, and taking the great chief (of the dark- 
ness). He should not be eager to make (all) correct 
(at once). 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject (just) 
entered into the left side of the belly (of the dark 
land). (But) he is able to carry out the mind appro- 
priate (in the condition indicated by) Ming I, quitting 
the gate and courtyard (of the lord of darkness). 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows how the count of 
Ki fulfilled the condition indicated by Ming I. It 
will be advantageous to be firm and correct. 

6. The sixth line, divided, shows the case where 
there is no light, but (only) obscurity. (Its subject) 
had at first ascended to (the top of) the sky; his 
future shall be to go into the earth. 


XXXVI. In this hexagram we have the representation of a good 
and intelligent minister or officer going forward in the service of 
his country, notwithstanding the occupancy of the throne by a weak 
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XXXVII. Tue AtA ZAn HEXAGRAM. 


For (the realisation of what is taught in) Aia 
Zan, (or for the regulation of the family), what is 


and unsympathising sovereign. Hence comes its name of Ming i, 
or ‘Intelligence Wounded,’ that is, injured and repressed. The 
treatment of the subject shows how such an officer will conduct 
himself, and maintain his purpose. ‘The symbolism of the figure 
is treated of in the same way in the first and second Appendixes. 
Appendix VI merely says that the advance set forth in 35 is sure 
to meet with wounding, and hence 3in is followed by Ming i, 


Line 1 is strong, and in its right place ;—its subject should be 
going forward. But the general signification of the hexagram 
supposes him to be wounded. The wound, however, being re- 
ceived at the very commencement of its action, is but slight. And 
hence comes the emblem of a bird hurt so as to be obliged to 
droop its wings. The subject then appears directly as ‘the supe- 
rior man.’ He sees it to be his course to desist from the struggle 
for a time, and is so rapt in the thought that he can fast for three 
days and not think of it. When he does withdraw, opposition 
follows him; but it is implied that he holds on to his own good 
purpose. 

Line 2 is weak, but also in its right place, and central ; giving 
us the idea of an officer, obedient to duty and the right. His 
wound in the left thigh may impede his movements, but does not 
disable him. He finds means to save himself, and maintains his 
good purpose. 

Line 3, strong and in a strong place, is the topmost line of the 
lower trigram. It responds also to line 6, in which the idea of 
the sovereign, emblemed by the upper trigram, is concentrated. 
The lower trigram is the emblem of light or brightness, the idea of 
which again is expressed by the south, to which we turn when we 
look at the sun in its meridian height. Hence the subject of the 
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most advantageous is that the wife be firm and 
correct. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
establishing restrictive regulations in his household. 
Occasion for repentance will disappear. 


2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
taking nothing on herself, but in her central place 
attending to the preparation of the food. Through 
her firm correctness there will be good fortune. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
(treating) the members of the household with stern 
severity. There will be occasion for repentance, 
there will be peril, (but) there will (also) be good 
fortune. If the wife and children were to be smirk- 
ing and chattering, in the end there would be occa- 
sion for regret. 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 


line becomes a hunter pursuing his game, and successfully. The 
good officer will be successful in his struggle; but let him not be 
over eager to put all things right at once. 

Line 4 is weak, but in its right place. A Hsf says he does not 
understand the symbolism, as given in the Text. The translation 
indicates the view of it commonly accepted. The subject of the 
line evidently escapes from his position of danger with little 
damage. 

Line 5 should be the place of the ruler or sovereign in the hex- 
agram; but 6 is assigned as that place in Ming 1. The officer 
occupying 5, the centre of the upper trigram, and near to the 
sovereign, has his ideal in the count of At, whose action appears 
in the Shf, III, pp. 123, 127, 128. He is a historical personage. 

Line 6 sets forth the fate of the ruler, who opposes himself to 
the officer who would do him good and intelligent service. Instead 
of becoming as the sun, enlightening all from the height of the 
sky, he is as the sun hidden below the earth. I can well believe 
that the writer had the last king of Shang in his mind. 
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enriching the family. There will be great good 
fortune. | 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows the influence 
of the king extending to his family. There need 
be no anxiety; there will be good fortune. 

6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 
possessed of sincerity and arrayed in majesty. In 
the end there will be good fortune. 


' XXXVII. Kid Zin, the name of the hexagram, simply means 
‘a household,’ or ‘ the members of a family.’ The subject of the 
essay based on the figure, however, is the regulation of the family, 
effected mainly by the co-operation of husband and wife in their 
several spheres, and only needing to become universal to secure 
the good order of the kingdom. The important place occupied 
by the wife in the family is seen in the short sentence of the Thwan. 
That she be firm and correct, and do her part well, is the first thing 
necessary to its regulation. 

Line 1 is strong, and inastrong place. It suggests the necessity 
of strict rule in governing the family. Regulations must be estab- 
lished, and their observance strictly insisted on. 

Line 2 is weak, and in the proper place for it,—the centre, more- 
over, of the lower trigram. It fitly represents the wife, and what is 
said on it tells us of her special sphere and duty; and that she 
should be unassuming in regard to all beyond her sphere; always 
being firm and correct. See the Shih, III, 350.~ 

Line 3 is strong, and in an odd place. If the place were central, 
the strength would be tempered; but the subject of the line, in the 
topmost place of the trigram, may be expected to exceed in severity. 
But severity is not a bad thing in regulating a family ;—it is better 
than laxity and indulgence. 

Line 4 is weak, and in its proper place. The wife is again 
suggested to us, and we are told, that notwithstanding her being 
confined to the internal affairs of the household, she can do much 
to enrich the family. 

The subject of the strong fifth line appears as the king. This 
may be the husband spoken of as also a king; or the real king 
whose merit is revealed first in his family, as often in the Shih, 
where king Wan is the theme. The central place here tempers 
the display of the strength and power. 
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XXXVIII. Tue AKxzwer Hexacram. 


KAwei indicates that, (notwithstanding the con- 
dition of things which it denotes), in small matters 
there will (still) be good success. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows that (to its 
subject) occasion for repentance will disappear. He 
has lost his horses, but let him not seek for them; 
—they will return of themselves. Should he meet 
with bad men, he will not err (in communicating 
with them). 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
happening to meet with his lord in a bye-passage. 
There will be no error. 

3. In the third line, divided, we see one whose 
carriage is dragged back, while the oxen in it are 
pushed back, and he is himself subjected to the 
shaving of his head and the cutting off of his nose. 
There is no good beginning, but there will be a 
good end. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
solitary amidst the (prevailing) disunion. (But) he 
meets with the good man (represented by the first 


Line 6 is also strong, and being in an even place, the subject of 
it might degenerate into stern severity, but he is supposed to be 
sincere, complete in his personal character and self-culture, and 
hence his action will only lead to good fortune. 
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line), and they blend their sincere desires together. 
The position is one of peril, but there will be no 
mistake. 


5. The fifth line, divided, shows that (to its sub- 
ject) occasion for repentance will disappear. With 
his relative (and minister he unites closely and 
readily) as if he were biting through a piece of skin. 
When he goes forward (with this help), what error 
can there be? 


6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 
solitary amidst the (prevailing) disunion. (In the 
subject of the third line, he seems to) see a pig 
bearing on its back a load of mud, (or fancies) there 
is a carriage full of ghosts. He first bends his bow 
against him, and afterwards unbends it, (for he 
discovers) that he is not an assailant to injure, but 
a near relative. Going forward, he shall meet with 
(genial) rain, and there will be good fortune. 


XXXVIII. AAwei denotes a social state in which division and 
mutual alienation prevail, and the hexagram teaches how in small 
matters this condition may be healed, and the way prepared for the 
cure of the whole system. ‘The writer or writers of Appendixes 
I and IJ point out the indication in the figure of division and dis- 
union according to their views. In Appendix VI those things appear 
as a necessary sequel to the regulation of the family; while it is 
impossible to discover any allusion to the family in the Text. 


Line 1 is strong, and in an odd place. <A successful course 
might be auspiced for its subject ; but the correlate in line 4 is also 
strong ; and therefore disappointment and repentance are likely 
to ensue. In the condition, however, indicated by Khwei, 
where people have a common virtue, they will help one another. 
Through the good services of 4, the other will not have to repent. 
His condition may be emblemed by a traveller’s loss of his horses, 
which return to him of themselves. 

Should he meet with bad men, however, let him not shrink from 


them. Communication with them will be of benefit. His good 
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XXXIX. Tuer Aten HEXAGRAM. 


In (the state indicated by) Kien advantage will 
be found in the south-west, and the contrary in the 
north-east. It will be advantageous (also) to meet 


may overcome their evil, and at least it will help to silence their 
slanderous tongues. 

Line 5 is weak, and its subject is the proper correlate of the 
strong 2. They might meet openly; but for the separation and 
disunion that mark the time. A casual, as it were a stolen, inter- 
view, as in a bye-lane or passage, however will be useful, and may 
lead on to a better understanding. 

Line 3 is weak, where it ought to be strong. Its correlate, how- 
ever, in 6 is strong, and the relation between them might seem 
what it ought to be. But the weak 3 is between the strong lines in 
2 and 4; and ina time of disunion there ensue the checking and 
repulsion emblemed in the Text. At the same time the subject of 
line 6 inflicts on that of 3 the punishments which are mentioned. 
It is thus bad for 3 at first, but we are told that in the end it will be 
well with him ; and this will be due to the strength of the sixth line. 
The conclusion grows out of a conviction in the mind of the author 
that what is right and good is destined to triumph over what is 
wrong and bad. Disorder shall in the long run give place to order, 
and disunion to union. 

Line 4 has no proper correlate, and might seem to be solitary. 
But, as we saw on line 1, in this hexagram, correlates of the same 
class help each other. Hence the subjects of 4 and 1, meeting 
together, work with good will and success. 

The place of 5 is odd, but the line itself is weak, so that there 
might arise occasion for repentance. But the strong 2 is a proper 
correlate to the weak 5. Five being the sovereign’s place, the sub- 
ject of 2 is styled the sovereign’s relative, of the same surname 
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with the great man. (In these circumstances), with 
firmness and correctness, there will be good fortune. 


1. From the first line, divided, we learn that 
advance (on the part of its subject) will lead to 
(greater) difficulties, while remaining stationary will 
afford ground for praise. 


2, The second line, divided, shows the minister 
of the king struggling with difficulty on difficulty, 
and not with a view to his own advantage. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
advancing, (but only) to (greater) difficulties. He 
remains stationary, and returns (to his former 
associates). 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
advancing, (but only) to (greater) difficulties. He 
remains stationary, and unites (with the subject of 
the line above). 


5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 


struggling with the greatest difficulties, while friends 
are coming to help him. 


6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
going forward, (only to increase) the difficulties, 


with him, and head of some branch of the descendants of the royal 
house. It is as easy for 5, so supported, to deal with the disunion 
of the time, as to bite through a piece of skin. 

Line 6 is an even place, and yet the line is strong ;—what can its 
subject effect? He looks at 3, which, as weak, is a proper correlate ; 
but he looks with the evil eye of disunion. The subject of 3 appears 
no better than a filthy pig, nor more real than an impossible 
carriage-load of ghosts. He bends his bow against him, but he 
unbends it, discovering a friend in 3, as 1 did in 4,ands5 in 2. He 
acts and with good luck, comparable to the falling rain, which 
results from the happy union of the yang and yin in nature, 
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while his remaining stationary will be (productive 
of) great (merit). There will be good fortune, and it 
will be advantageous to meet with the great man. 


XXXIX. Hien is the symbol for incompetency in the feet and 
legs, involving difficulty in walking ; hence it is used in this hexa- 
gram to indicate a state of the kingdom which makes the government 
of it an arduous task. How this task may be successfully performed, 
now by activity on the part of the ruler, and now by a discreet 
inactivity :—this is what the figure teaches, or at least gives hints 
about. For the development of the meaning of the symbolic 
character from the structure of the lineal figure, see Appendixes 
I and II. 

The Thwan seems to require three things—attention to place, 
the presence of the great man, and the firm observance of cor- 
rectness—in order to cope successfully with the difficulties of the 
situation. The first thing is enigmatically expressed, and the lan- 
guage should be compared with what we find in the Thwan of 
hexagrams 2 and 4o. Referring to Figure 2, in Plate III, we find 
that, according to Wan’s arrangement of the trigrams, the south- 
west is occupied by Khwan (=== =), and the north-east by Aan 
(===). The former represents the champaign country; the 
latter, the mountainous region. The former is easily traversed 
and held; the latter, with difficulty. The attention to place thus 
becomes transformed into a calculation of circumstances; those 
that promise success in an enterprise, which should be taken advan- 
tage of, and those that threaten difficulty and failure, which should 
be shunned. 

This is the generally accepted view of this difficult passage. 
The Khang-hs? editors have a view of their own. I have been 
myself inclined to find less symbolism in it, and to take the south- 
west as the regions in the south and west of the kingdom, which we 
know from the Shih were more especially devoted to Wan and his 
house, while the strength of the kings of Shang lay in the north 
and east. 

‘The idea of “the great man,” Mencius’s “minister of Heaven,” ’ 
is illustrated by the strong line in the fifth place, having for its cor- 
relate the weak line in 2. But favourableness of circumstances and 
place, and the presence of the great man do not dispense from 
the observance of firm correctness. Throughout these essays of 
the Yi this is always insisted on. 
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XL, Vee ee HEXAGRAM. 


In (the state indicated by) Aieh advantage will 
be found in the south-west. If no (further) opera- 
tions be called for, there will be good fortune in 
coming back (to the old conditions). If some opera- 
tions be called for, there will be good fortune in the 
early conducting of them. 


1. The first line, divided, shows that its subject 
will commit no error. 


Line 1 is weak, whereas it ought to be strong as being in an odd 
place. If its subject advance, he will not be able to cope with the 
difficulties of the situation, but be overwhelmed by them. Let him 
wait for a more favourable time. 

Line 2 is weak, but in its proper place. Its correlation with the 
strong 5, and consequent significance, are well set forth. 

Line 3 is strong, and in a place of strength ; but its correlate in 
6 is weak, so that the advance of its subject would be unsupported. 
He waits therefore for a better time, and cherishes the subjects of 
the two lines below, who naturally cling to him. 

Line 4 is weak, and, though in its proper place, its subject could 
do little of himself. He is immediately below the king or great 
man, however, and cultivates his loyal attachment to him, waiting 
for the time when he shall be required to act. 

Line 5 is the king, the man great and strong. He can cope 
with the difficulties, and the subjects of 2 and the other lines of the 
lower trigram give their help. 

The action of the hexagram is over; where can the weak 6 go 
forward to? Let him abide where he is, and serve the great man 
immediately below him, So shall he also be great ;—in meritorious 
action at least, 


ot De 
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2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
catch, in hunting, three foxes, and obtain the yellow 
(= golden) arrows. With firm correctness there will 
be good fortune. 

3. The third line, divided, shows a porter with 
his burden, (yet) riding in a carriage. He will (only) 
tempt robbers to attack him. However firm and 
correct he may (try to) be, there will be cause for 
regret. 

4. (To the subject of) the fourth line, undivided, 
(it is said), ‘Remove your toes. Friends will (then) 
come, between you and whom there will be mutual 
confidence.’ 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows (its subject), the 
superior man (=the ruler), executing his function 
of removing (whatever is injurious to the idea of 
the hexagram), in which case there will be good 
fortune, and confidence in him will be shown even 
by the small men. 


6. In the sixth line, divided, we see a feudal 
prince (with his bow) shooting at a falcon on the top 
of a high wall, and hitting it. (The effect of his 


action) will be in every way advantageous. 


XL. Xieh is the symbol of loosing,—untying a knot or unravel- 
ling a complication ; and as the name of this hexagram, it denotes 
a condition in which the obstruction and difficulty indicated by the 
preceding Kien have been removed. The object of the author is 
to show, as if from the lines of the figure, how this new and better 
state of the kingdom is to be dealt with. See what is said on the 
Thwan of Kien for ‘the advantage to be found in the south-west.’ 
If further active operations be not necessary to complete the subju- 
gation of the country, the sooner things fall into their old channels 
the better. The new masters of the kingdom should not be anxious 
to change all the old manners and ways. Let them do, as the duke 
of Kau actually did do with the subjugated people of Shang. If 

[16] L 
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XLI. Tur Sun HEXAGRAM. 


In (what is denoted by) Sun, if there be sincerity 
(in him who employs it), there will be great good 
fortune :—freedom from error ; firmness and correct- 
ness that can be maintained; and advantage in every 


further operations be necessary, let them be carried through with- 
out delay. Nothing is saidin the Thwan about the discountenancing 
and removal of small men,—unworthy ministers or officers; but 
that subject appears in more than one of the lines. 


There is a weak line, instead of a strong, in the first place; but 
this is compensated for by its strong correlate in 4. 

At Hs? says he does not understand the symbolism under line 2. 
The place is even, but the line itself is strong; the strength there- 
fore is modified or tempered. And 2 is the correlate of the ruler 
in 5. We are to look to its subject therefore for a minister striving 
to realise the idea of the hexagram, and pacify the subdued king- 
dom. He becomes a hunter, and disposes of unworthy men, 
represented by ‘the three foxes.’ He also gets the yellow arrows,— 
the instruments used in war or in hunting, whose colour is ‘correct,’ 
and whose form is ‘straight.’ His firm correctness will be good. 

Line 3 is weak, when it should be strong; and occupying, as 
it does, the topmost place of the lower trigram, it suggests the 
symbolism of a porter in a carriage. People will say, ‘How did 
he get there? The things cannot be his own.’ And robbers will 
attack and plunder him. ‘The subject of the line cannot protect 
himself, nor accomplish anything good. 

What is said on the fourth line appears in the form of an address 
to its subject. The line is strong in an even place, and 1, its corre- 
late, is weak in an odd place. Such a union will not be productive 
of good. In the symbolism 1 becomes the toe of the subject of 4. 
How the friend or friends, who are to come to him on the removal 
of this toe, are represented, I do not perceive. 

Line 5 is weak in an odd place; but the place is that of the 
ruler, to whom it belongs to perfect the idea of the hexagram by 
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movement that shall be made. In what shall this 
(sincerity in the exercise of Sun) be employed ? 
(Even) in sacrifice two baskets of grain, (though there 
be nothing else), may be presented. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
suspending his own affairs, and hurrying away (to 
help the subject of the fourth line). He will commit 
no error, but let him consider how far he should 
contribute of what is his (for the other). 


2. The second line, undivided, shows that it will 
be advantageous for its subject to maintain a firm 
correctness, and that action on his part will be evil. 
He can give increase (to his correlate) without taking 
from himself. 

3. The third line, divided, shows how of three 
men walking together, the number is diminished by 
one; and how one, walking, finds his friend. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
diminishing the ailment under which he labours by 
making (the subject of the first line) hasten (to his 
help), and make him glad. There will be no error. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows parties adding to 
(the stores of) its subject ten pairs of tortoise shells, 
and accepting no refusal. There will be great good 
fortune. 


removing all that is contrary to the peace and good order of the 
kingdom. It will be his duty to remove especially all the small men 
represented by the divided lines, which he can do with the help of 
his strong correlate in 2. Then even the small men will change 
their ways, and repair to him. 

Line 6 is the highest line in the figure, but not the place of the 
ruler. Hence it appears as occupied by a feudal duke, who carries 
out the idea of the figure against small men, according to the 
symbolism employed. 

Sie 2 
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6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 
giving increase to others without taking from him- 
self. There will be no error. With firm correct- 
ness there will be good fortune. There will be 
advantage in every movement that shall be made. 
He will find ministers more than can be counted by 
their clans. 


XLI. The interpretation of this hexagram is encompassed with 
great difficulties. Sun is the symbol for the idea of diminishing 
or diminution; and what is said in Appendix I has made it to 
be accepted as teaching the duty of the subject to take of what 
is his and contribute to his ruler, or the expenses of the govern- 
ment under which he lives; in other words, readily and cheerfully 
to pay his taxes. P. Regis says, ‘Sun seu (vectigalis causa) 
minuere .. . . est valde utile ;? and Canon McClatchie in translating 
Appendix I has :—‘ Diminishing (by taxation for instance) . . . . is 
very lucky.’ Possibly, king Wan may have seen in the figures the 
subject of taxation; but the symbolism of his son takes a much 
wider range. My own reading of the figure and Text comes near 
to the view of Khang-3ze, that ‘every diminution and repression of 
what we have in excess to bring it into accordance with right and 
reason is comprehended under Sun.’ 

Let there be sincerity in doing this, and it will lead to the 
happiest results. It will lead to great success in great things; and 
if the correction, or it may be a contribution towards it, appear to 
be very small, yet it will be accepted;—as in the most solemn 
religious service. This is substantially the view of the hexagram 
approved by the Khang-hst editors. 


Line 1 is strong, and its correlate in 4 is weak. Its subject will 
wish to help the subject of 4; but will not leave anything of his 
own undone in doing so. Nor will he diminish of his own for the 
other without due deliberation. 

Line 2 is strong, and in the central place. But it is in the place 
of a weak line, and its subject should maintain his position without 
moving to help his correlate in 5. Maintaining his own firm cor- 
rectness is the best way to help him. 

Paragraph 3 is to my mind full of obscurity. A’ Hs?, adopting 
the view in Appendix I, says that the lower trigram was originally 
Khien, three undivided lines, like ‘three men walking together,’ 


id 
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XLII. Tuer Yt Hexacram. 


Yi indicates that (in the state which it denotes) 
there will be advantage in every movement which 
shall be undertaken, that it will be advantageous 
(even) to cross the great stream. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows that it will be 
advantageous for its subject in his position to make 


and that the third line, taken away and made to be the topmost 
line, or the third, in what was originally Khwan, three divided lines, 
was ‘the putting away of one man;’ and that then the change of 
place by 3 and 6, while they continued their proper correlation, was, 
one going away, and finding his friend. I cannot lay hold of any 
thread of reason in this. 

Line 4 is weak, and in an even place; like an individual ailing 
and unable to perform his proper work. But the correlate in 1 is 
strong ; and is made to hasten to its relief. The ‘joy’ of the line 
shows the desire of its subject to do his part in the work of the 
hexagram, 

Line 5 is the seat of the ruler, who is here humble, and welcomes 
the assistance of his correlate, the subject of 2. He is a ruler 
whom all his subjects of ability will rejoice to serve in every pos- 
sible way ; and the result will be great good fortune. 

Line 6 has been changed from a weak into a strong line from 
line 3; has received therefore the greatest increase, and will carry 
out the idea of the hexagram in the highest degree and style. 
But he can give increase to others without diminishing his own 
resources, and of course the benefit he will confer will be incalcula- 
ble. Ministers will come to serve him; and not one from each clan 
merely, but many. Such is the substance of what is said on this 
last paragraph. I confess that I only discern the meaning darkly. 
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a great movement. If it be greatly fortunate, no 
blame will be imputed to him. 

2. The second line, divided, shows parties adding 
to the stores of its subject ten pairs of tortoise shells 
whose oracles cannot be opposed. Let him per- 
severe in being firm and correct, and there will be 
good fortune. Let the king, (having the virtues thus 
distinguished), employ them in presenting his offer- 
ings to God, and there will be good fortune. 


3. The third line, divided, shows increase given 
to its subject by means of what is evil, so that he 
shall (be led to good), and be without blame. Let 
him be sincere and pursue the path of the Mean, 
(so shall he secure the recognition of the ruler, like) 
an officer who announces himself to his prince by 
the symbol of his rank. 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
pursuing the due course. His advice to his prince 
is followed. He can with advantage be relied on in 
such a movement as that of removing the capital. 


5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
with sincere heart seeking to benefit (all below). 
There need be no question about it; the result will 
be great good fortune. (All below) will with sincere 
heart acknowledge his goodness. 

6. In the sixth line, undivided, we see one to 
whose increase none will contribute, while many 
will seek to assail him. He observes no regular 


rule in the ordering of his heart. There will be 
evil. 


XLII. Yf has the opposite meaning to Sun, and is the symbol 
of addition or increasing. What king Wan had in his mind, in con- 
nexion with the hexagram, was a ruler or a government operating 
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XLIII. Tue KwAdr Hexacram. 


Kwai requires (in him who would fulfil its mean- 
ing) the exhibition (of the culprit’s guilt) in the royal 
court, and a sincere and earnest appeal (for sym- 


so as to dispense benefits to, and increase the resources of all 
the people. Two indications are evident in the lines ;—the strong 
line in the ruler’s seat, or the fifth line, and the weak line in the 
correlative place of 2. Whether there be other indications in 
the figure or its component trigrams will be considered in dealing 
with the Appendixes. The writer might well say, on general 
grounds, of the ruler whom he had in mind, that he would be suc- 
cessful in his enterprises and overcome the greatest difficulties. 

Line 1 is strong, but its low position might seem to debar its sub- 
ject from any great enterprise. Favoured as he is, however, according 
to the general idea of the hexagram, and specially responding to the 
proper correlate in 4, it is natural that he should make a movement ; 
and great success will make his rashness be forgotten. 

With paragraph 2 compare paragraph 5 of the preceding hexa- 
gram. Line 2 is weak, but in the centre, and is the correlate of 5. 
Friends give its subject the valuable gifts mentioned ; ‘that is,’ says 
Kwo Yung (Sung dynasty), ‘men benefit him; the oracles of 
the divination are in his favour,—spirits, that is, benefit him; and 
finally, when the king sacrifices to God, He accepts. Heaven 
confers benefit from above.’ 

Line 3 is weak, neither central, nor in its correct position, It 
would seem therefore that its subject should have no increase given 
to him. But it is the time for giving increase, and the idea of his 
receiving it by means of evil things is put into the line. ‘That such 
things serve for reproof and correction is well known to Chinese 
moralists. But the paragraph goes on also to caution and admonish. 

Line 4 is the place for a minister, near to that of the ruler. Its 
subject is weak, but his place is appropriate, and as he follows the 
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pathy and support), with a consciousness of the peril 
(involved in cutting off the criminal). He should 
(also) make announcement in his own city, and show 
that it will not be well to have recourse at once to 
arms. (In this way) there will be advantage in 
whatever he shall go forward to. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject in 
(the pride of) strength advancing with his toes. 
He goes forward, but will not succeed. There will 
be ground for blame. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
full of apprehension and appealing (for sympathy 
and help). Late at night hostile measures may be 
(taken against him), but he need not be anxious 
about them. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
(about to advance) with strong (and determined) 
looks. There will be evil. (But) the superior man, 
bent on cutting off (the criminal), will walk alone 
and encounter the rain, (till he be hated by his 
proper associates) as if he were contaminated (by the 
others). (In the end) there will be no blame against 
him. 


due course, his ruler will listen to him, and he will be a support in 
the most critical movements. Changing the capital from place to 
place was frequent in the feudal times of China. That of Shang, 
which preceded Adu, was changed five times. 

Line 5 is strong, in its fitting position, and central. It is the seat 
of the ruler, who has his proper correlate in 2. Everything good, 
according to the conditions of the hexagram, therefore, may be said 
of him ;—as is done. 

Line 6 is also strong; but it should be weak. Occupying the 
topmost place of the figure, its subject will concentrate his powers 
in the increase of himself, and not think of benefiting those below 
him ; and the consequence will be as described. 
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4. The fourth line, undivided, shows one from 
whose buttocks the skin has been stripped, and who 
walks slowly and with difficulty. (If he could act) 
like a sheep led (after its companions), occasion for 
repentance would disappear. But though he hear 
these words, he will not believe them. 


5. The fifth line, undivided, shows (the small 
men like) a bed of purslain, which ought to be 
uprooted with the utmost determination. (The 
subject of the line having such determination), his 
action, in harmony with his central position, will lead 
to no error or blame. 

6. The sixth line, divided, shows its subject with- 
out any (helpers) on whom to call. His end will 
be evil. 


XLII. In Kwai we have the hexagram of the third month, when 
the last remnant, cold and dark, of winter, represented by the sixth 
line, is about to disappear before the advance of the warm and 
bright days of the approaching summer. In the yin line at the 
top king Wan saw the symbol of a small or bad man, a feudal 
prince or high minister, lending his power to maintain a corrupt 
government, or, it might be, a dynasty that was waxen old and 
ready to vanish away; and in the five undivided lines he saw the 
representatives of good order, or, it might be, the dynasty which 
was to supersede the other. This then is the subject of the hexa- 
gram,—how bad men, statesmen corrupt and yet powerful, are to 
be put out of the way. And he who would accomplish the task 
must do so by the force of his character more than by force of 
arms, and by producing a general sympathy on his side. 

The Thwan says that he must openly denounce the criminal in 
the court, seek to awaken general sympathy, and at the same time 
go about his enterprise, conscious of its difficulty and danger. 
Among his own adherents, moreover, as if it were in his own city, 
he must make it understood how unwillingly he takes up arms. 
Then let him go forward, and success will attend him. 


Line 1 is strong, the first line of that trigram, which expresses 
the idea of strength. But it is in the lowest place. The stage of 
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XLIV. Tue KAU Eigxaceau: 


Kau shows a female who is bold and strong. It 
will not be good to marry (such) a female. 


the enterprise is too early, and the preparation too small to make 
victory certain. Its subject had better not take the field. 

Line 2 is strong, and central, and its subject is possessed with 
the determination to do his part in the work of removal. But his 
eagerness is tempered by his occupancy of an even place; and he 
is cautious, and no attempts, however artful, to harm him will take 
effect. 

Line 3 is strong, and its subject displays his purpose too eagerly. 
Being beyond the central position, moreover, gives an indication of 
evil. Lines 3 and 6 are also proper correlates ; and, as elsewhere in 
the Yi, the meeting of yin and yang lines is associated with falling 
rain. The subject of 3, therefore, communicates with 6, in a way 
that annoys his associates; but nevertheless he commits no error, 
and, in the end, incurs no blame. 

Line 4 is not in the centre, nor in an odd place, appropriate to it 
as undivided. Its subject therefore will not be at rest, nor able to 
do anything to accomplish the idea of the hexagram. He is sym- 
bolised by a culprit, who, according to the ancient and modern 
custom of Chinese courts, has been bastinadoed till he presents the 
appearance in the Text. Alone he can do nothing; if he could 
follow others, like a sheep led along, he might accomplish some- 
thing, but he will not listen to advice. 

Purslain grows in shady places, and hence we find it here in 
close contiguity to the topmost line, which is yin. As 5 is the 
ruler’s seat, evil may come to him from such contiguity, and 
strenuous efforts must be made to prevent such an evil. The 
subject of the line, the ruler in the central place, will commit no 
error. It must be allowed that the symbolism in this line is 
not easily managed. 


The subject of the 6th line, standing alone, may be easily dis- 
posed of. 
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1. The first line, divided, shows how its subject 
should be kept (like a carriage) tied and fastened 
to a metal drag, in which case with firm correctness 
there will be good fortune. (But) if he move in 
any direction, evil will appear. He will be (like) 
a lean pig, which is sure to keep jumping about. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
with a wallet of fish. There will be no error. But 
it will not be well to let (the subject of the first line) 
go forward to the guests. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows one from 
whose buttocks the skin has been stripped so that 
he walks with difficulty. The position is perilous, 
but there will be no great error. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
with his wallet, but no fish in it. This will give rise 
to evil. 


5. The fifth line, undivided, (shows its subject as) 
a medlar tree overspreading the gourd (beneath it). 
If he keep his brilliant qualities concealed, (a good 
issue) will descend (as) from Heaven. 


6. The sixth line, undivided, shows its subject 
receiving others on his horns. There will be occa- 
sion for regret, but there will be no error. 


XLIV. The single, divided, line at the top of Kwai, the hexa- 
gram of the third month, has been displaced, and AX hien has ruled 
over the fourth month of the year. But the innings of the divided 
line commence again; and here we have in Kau the hexagram of 
the fifth month, when light and heat are supposed both to begin 
to be less. 

In that divided line Win saw the symbol of the small or un- 
worthy man, beginning to insinuate himself into the government 
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XLV. Tue 3Hu1 HExaGRaM. 


In (the state denoted by) 3hui, the king will 
repair to his ancestral temple. It will be advan- 


of the country. His influence, if unchecked, would go on to grow, 
and he would displace one good man after another, and fill the 
vacant seats with others like-minded with himself. The object of 
Wan in his Thwan, therefore, was to enjoin resistance to the 
encroachment of this bad man. 

Kau is defined as giving the idea of suddenly and casually 
encountering or meeting with. So does the divided line appear 
all at once in the figure. And this significance of the name rules 
in the interpretation of the lines, so as to set on one side the more 
common interpretation of them according to the correlation; 
showing how the meaning of the figures was put into them from the 
minds of Wan and Tan in the first place. The sentiments of the 
Text are not learned from them; but they are forced and twisted, 
often fantastically, and made to appear to give those sentiments 
forth of themselves. 

Here the first line, divided, where it ought-to be the contrary, 
becomes the symbol of a bold, bad woman, who appears unex- 
pectedly on the scene, and wishes to subdue or win all the five 
strong lines to herself. No one would contract a marriage with such 
a female; and every good servant of his country will try to repel 
the entrance into the government of every officer who can be so 
symbolised. 


Line 1 represents the béte noire of the figure. If its subject 
can be kept back, the method of firm government and order will 
proceed. If he cannot be restrained, he will become disgusting 
and dangerous, It is not enough for the carriage to be stopt 
by the metal drag; it is also tied or bound to some steadfast 
object. Internal and external restraints should be opposed to the 
bad man. 


The ‘wallet of fish’ under line 2 is supposed to symbolise the 
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tageous (also) to meet with the great man ; and then 
there will be progress and success, though the advan- 
tage must come through firm correctness. The 
use of great victims will conduce to good fortune ; 
and in whatever direction movement is made, it will 
be advantageous. 


1. The first line, divided, shows its subject with 
a sincere desire (for union), but unable to carry it 
out, so that disorder is brought into the sphere of 
his union. If he cry out (for help to his proper 
correlate), all at once (his tears) will give place 


subject of line 1. It has come into the possession of the subject of 
2, by virtue of the meaning of the name K4u, which I have pointed 
out. With his strength therefore he can repress the advance of 1, 
He becomes in fact ‘the lord of the hexagram,’ and all the other 
strong lines are merely guests; and especially is it important that 
he should prevent 1 from approaching them. This is a common 
explanation of what is said under this second line. It seems far- 
fetched ; but I can neither find nor devise anything better. 

With what is said on line 3, compare the fourth paragraph of 
the duke’s Text on the preceding hexagram. Line 3 is strong, 
but has gone beyond the central place; has no correlate above ; 
and is cut off from 1 by the intervening 2. It cannot do much 
therefore against 1; but its aim being to repress that, there will be 
no great error. 

Line 1 is the proper correlate of 4 ; but it has already met and 
associated with 2. The subject of 4 therefore stands alone; and 
evil to him may be looked for. 

Line 5 is strong, and in the ruler’s place. Its relation to 1 is 
like that of a forest tree to the spreading gourd. But let not its 
subject use force to destroy or repress the growth of 1; but let 
him restrain himself and keep his excellence concealed, and Heaven 
will set its seal to his virtue. 

The symbolism of line 6 is difficult to understand, though the 
meaning of what is said is pretty clear, The Khang-hst editors 
observe :—‘ The subject of this line is like an officer who has with- 
drawn from the world. He can accomplish no service for the 
time ; but his person is removed from the workers of disorder.’ 
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to smiles. He need not mind (the temporary diffh- 
culty) ; as he goes forward, there will be no error. 


2, The second line, divided, shows its subject led 
forward (by his correlate). “There will be good 
fortune, and freedom from error. There is entire 
sincerity, and in that case (even the small offerings 
of) the vernal sacrifice are acceptable. 


3. The third line, divided, shows its subject 
striving after union and seeming to sigh, yet no- 
where finding any advantage. If he go forward, he 
will not err, though there may be some small cause 
for regret. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
in such a state that, if he be greatly fortunate, he 
will receive no blame. 


5. The fifth line, undivided, shows the union (of 
all) under its subject in the place of dignity. There 
will be no error. If any do not have confidence in 
him, let him see to it that (his virtue) be great, long- 
continued, and firmly correct, and all occasion for 
repentance will disappear. 


6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
sighing and weeping; but there will be no error. 


XLV. hui denotes collecting together, or things so collected ; 
and hence this hexagram concerns the state of the kingdom when 
a happy union prevails between the sovereign and his ministers, 
between high and low; and replies in a vague way to the question 
how this state is to be preserved; by the influence of religion, and 
the great man, who is a sage upon the throne. 

He, ‘the king,’ will repair to his ancestral temple, and meet in 
spirit there with the spirits of his ancestors. Whatever he does, 
being correct and right, will succeed. His religious services will 
be distinguished by their dignity and splendour. His victims will 
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XLVI. Tue SHdnc Hexacram. 


Shang indicates that (under its conditions) there 
will be great progress and success. Seeking by 


be the best that can be obtained, and other things will be in har- 
mony with them. 


Line 1 is weak, and in the place of a strong line. It has a 
proper correlate in 4, but is separated from him by the intervention 
of two weak lines. The consequence of these things is supposed to 
be expressed in the first part of the symbolism; but the subject of 
the line is possessed by the desire for union, which is the theme 
of the hexagram. Calling out to his correlate for help, he obtains 
it, and his sorrow is turned into joy. 

Line 2 is in its proper place, and responds to the strong ruler 
in 5, who encourages and helps the advance of its subject. He 
possesses also the sincerity, proper to him in his central position ; 
and. though he were able to offer only the sacrifice of the spring, 
small compared with the fulness of the sacrifices in summer and 
autumn, it would be accepted. 

Line 3 is weak, in the place of a strong line, and advanced from 
the central place. The topmost line, moreover, is no proper 
correlate. But its subject is possessed by the desire for union ; 
and though 2 and 4 decline to associate with him, he presses on 
to 6, which is also desirous of union. ‘That common desire brings 
them together, notwithstanding 3 and 6 are both divided lines; and 
with difficulty the subject of 3 accomplishes his object. 

[But that an ordinary rule for interpreting the lineal indications 
may be thus overruled by extraordinary considerations shows how 
much of fancy there is in the symbolism or in the commentaries 
on it. | 

Line 4 has its correlate in 1, and is near to the ruling line in 5. 
We may expect a good auspice for it; but its being strong in an 
odd place, calls for the caution which is insinuated. 

Line 5 is strong, central, and in its correct position. Through 
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(the qualities implied in it) to meet with the great 
man, its subject need have no anxiety. Advance to 
the south will be fortunate. 


1. The first line, divided, shows its subject ad- 
vancing upwards with the welcome (of those above 
him). There will be great good fortune. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
with that sincerity which will make even the (small) 
offerings of the vernal sacrifice acceptable. There 
will be no error. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
ascending upwards (as into) an empty city. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
employed by the king to present his offerings on 
mount Ai. There will be good fortune; there will 
be no mistake. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject firmly 
correct, and therefore enjoying good fortune. He 
ascends the stairs (with all due ceremony). 

6. The sixth line, divided, shows its subject ad- 
vancing upwards blindly. Advantage will be found 
in a ceaseless maintenance of firm correctness. 


its subject there may be expected the full realisation of the idea of 
the hexagram. 

Line 6, weak, and at the extremity of the figure, is still anxious 
for union ; but he has no proper correlate, and all below are united 
in 5. Its subject mourns his solitary condition; and his good 
feeling will preserve him from error and blame. 


XLVI. The character Shang is used of advancing in an upward 
direction, ‘advancing and ascending.’ And here, as the name 
of the hexagram, it denotes the advance of a good officer to the 
highest pinnacle of distinction. The second line, in the centre 
of the lower trigram, is strong, but the strength is tempered by its 
being in an even place. As the representative of the subject of the 
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XLVII. Tur Kuwin Hexacram. 


In (the condition denoted by) Khwan there may 
(yet be) progress and success. For the firm and 


hexagram, it shows him to be possessed of modesty and force. Then 
the ruler’s seat, the fifth place, is occupied by a divided line, indi- 
cating that he will welcome the advance of 2. The officer therefore 
both has the qualities that fit him to advance, and a favourable 
opportunity to do so, The result of his advance will be fortunate. 

It is said that after he has met with the ruler, ‘the great man’ 
in 5, ‘advance to the south will be fortunate.’ AG Hs? and other 
critics say that ‘advancing to the south’ is equivalent simply to 
‘advancing forwards.’ The south is the region of brightness and 
warmth ; advance towards it will be a joyful progress. As P. Regis 
explains the phrase, the traveller will proceed ‘via recta simillima 
illi qua itur ad austrates felicesque plagas.’ 


Line 1 is weak, where it should be strong ; its subject, that is, is 
humble and docile. Those above him, therefore, welcome his 
advance. Another interpretation of the line is suggested by Appen- 
dix I; which deserves consideration. As the first line of Sun, 
moreover, it may be supposed to concentrate in itself its attribute 
of docility, and be the lord of the trigram. 

See on the second line of 3hui. Line 2 is strong, and the weak 
5 is its proper correlate. We have a strong officer serving a weak 
ruler; he could not do so unless he were penetrated with a sincere 
and devoted loyalty. 

Paragraph 3 describes the boldness and fearlessness of the 
advance of the third line. According to the Khang-hsi editors, 
who, I think, are right, there is a shade of condemnation in the 
line. Its subject is too bold. 

Line 4 occupies the place of a great minister, in immediate con- 
tiguity to his ruler, who confides in him, and raises him to the 
highest distinction as a feudal prince. The mention of mount 
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correct, the (really) great man, there will be good 
fortune. He will fall into no error. If he make 
speeches, his words cannot be made good. 


1. The first line, divided, shows its subject with 
bare buttocks straitened under the stump of a tree. 
He enters a dark valley, and for three years has 
no prospect (of deliverance). 


2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
straitened amidst his wine and viands. There come 
to him anon the red knee-covers (of the ruler). 
It will be well for him (to maintain his sincerity as) 
in sacrificing. Active operations (on his part) will 
lead to evil, but he will be free from blame. 


3. The third line, divided, shows its subject 
straitened before a (frowning) rock. He lays hold of 
thorns. He enters his palace, and does not see his 
wife. There will be evil. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
proceeding very slowly (to help the subject of the 
first line), who is straitened by the carriage adorned 
with metal in front of him. There will be occasion 
for regret, but the end will be good.. 


Ki, at the foot of which was the capital of the lords of Kau, seems 
to take the paragraph out of the sphere of symbolism into that of 
history. ‘The king’ in it is the last sovereign of Shang; the 
feudal prince in it is Wan. 

In line 5 the advance has reached the highest point of dignity, 
and firm correctness is specially called for. ‘ Ascending the steps 
of a stair’ may intimate, as Ad Hs? says, the ease of the advance; 
or according to others (the Khang-hsi editors among them), its 
ceremonious manner. 

What can the subject of the hexagram want more? He has 
gained all his wishes, and still he is for going onwards. His 
advance is blind and foolish; and only the most exact correctness 
will save him from the consequences. 
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5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject with 
his nose and feet cut off. He is straitened by (his 
ministers in their) scarlet aprons. He is leisurely 
in his movements, however, and is satisfied. It will 
be well for him to be (as sincere) as in sacrificing (to 
spiritual beings). 

6. The sixth line, divided, shows its subject strait- 
ened, as if bound with creepers; or in a high and 
dangerous position, and saying (to himself), ‘If I 
move, I shall repent it.’ If he do repent of former 
errors, there will be good fortune in his going 
forward, 


XLVII. The character Khwan presents us with the picture of a 
tree within an enclosure; ‘a plant,’ according to Williams, ‘fading 
for want of room ;’ ‘a tree,’ according to Tai Tung, ‘not allowed 
to spread its branches.’ However this be, the term conveys the 
idea of being straitened and distressed ; and this hexagram indicates 
a state of things in which the order and government that would 
conduce to the well-being of the country can hardly get the develop- 
ment, which, by skilful management on the part of ‘the great man’ 
and others, is finally secured for them. 

Looking at the figure we see that the two central places are 
occupied by strong lines; but 2 is confined between 1 and 3, both 
of which are weak, and 5 (the ruler), as well as 4 (his minister), is 
covered by the weak 6; all which peculiarities are held to indicate 
the repression or straitening of good men by bad. For the way in 
which the same view is derived from the great symbolism, see 
Appendix IJ, in loc. 

The concluding sentence of the Thwan is literally, ‘If he speak, 
he will not be believed ;’ but the Khang-hs? editors give sufficient 
reasons for changing one character so as to give the meaning in 
the translation. ‘Actions,’ not words, are what are required in 
the case. 

The symbolism of ‘buttocks’ is rather a favourite with the duke 
of Kau ;—‘chacun 4 son goft.’ The poor subject of line r sitting 
on a mere stump, which affords him no shelter, is indeed badly off. 
The line is at the bottom of the trigram indicating peril, and 4, 
which is its proper correlate, is so circumstanced as not to be able 
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XLVIII. Tue 31inc Hexacram. 


(Looking at) 3ing, (we think of) how (the site of) 
a town may be changed, while (the fashion of) its 


to render it help; hence comes the unfavourable auspice. ‘ Three 
years’ is used, as often, for a long time. 

The three strong lines in the figure (2, 4, and 5) are all held to 
represent ‘superior men ;’ and their being straitened is not in their 
persons or estates, but in their principles which are denied develop- 
ment. Hence the subject of 2 is straitened while he fares sumptu- 
ously. His correlate in 5, though not quite proper, occupies the 
ruler’s place, and comes to his help. That it is the ruler who 
comes appears from his red or vermillion knee-covers, different 
from the scarlet knee-covers worn by nobles, as in paragraph 5. 
Let 2 cultivate his sincerity and do the work of the hexagram as if 
he were sacrificing to spiritual beings ; and then, if he keep quiet, 
all will be well. 

For ‘a full explanation’ of paragraph 3 A@ Hsi refers his readers 
to what Confucius is made to say on it in Appendix III, ii, 35. 
The reader, however, will probably not find much light in that 
passage. The Khang-hs? editors say here :—‘ The subjects of the 
three divided lines (1, 3, and 6) are all unable to deal aright with 
the straitened state indicated by the figure. The first is at the 
bottom, sitting and distressed. The second, occupies the third 
place, where he may either advance or retreat; and he advances 
and is distressed. Wounded abroad, he returns to his family, and 
finds none to receive him; so graphically is there set forth the 
distress which reckless action brings.’ 

Line 4 is the proper correlate of 1, but it is a strong line in an 
even place, and its assistance is given dilatorily. Then x is over- 
ridden by 2, which is represented by ‘a chariot of metal.” It is 
difficult for the subjects of r and 4 to come together, and effect 
much ; but 4 is near 5, which is also a strong line. Through a 
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wells undergoes no change. (The water of a well) 
never disappears and never receives (any great) in- 
crease, and those who come and those who go can 
draw and enjoy the benefit. If (the drawing) have 
nearly been accomplished, but, before the rope has 
quite reached the water, the bucket is broken, this 
is evil. 

1. The first line, divided, shows a well so muddy 
that men will not drink of it; or an old well to 
which neither birds (nor other creatures) resort. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows a well from 
which by a hole the water escapes and flows away 
to the shrimps (and such small creatures among the 
grass), or one the water of which leaks away from 
a broken basket. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows a well, which 
has been cleared out, but is not used. Our hearts 
are sorry for this, for the water might be drawn 
out and used. If the king were (only) intelligent, 
both he and we might receive the benefit of it. 


common sympathy, the subject of 5 will have a measure of suc- 
cess. So the symbolism of this line has been explained,—not 
very satisfactorily. 

Line 5 is repressed by 6, and pressed on by 4. Above and 
below its subject is wounded. ‘Especially is he straitened by the 
minister in 4, with his scarlet knee-covers. But the upper trigram 
is Tui, with the quality of complacent satisfaction. And this indi- 
cates, it is said, that the subject of 5 gets on notwithstanding his 
straits, especially by his sincerity. This explanation is not more 
satisfactory than the last. 

Line 6 is at the top of the figure, where the distress may be 
supposed to reach its height. Its subject appears bound and on a 
perilous summit. But his extremity is also his opportunity. He is 
moved to think of repenting; and if he do repent, and go forward, 
his doing so will be fortunate. 
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4. The fourth line, divided, shows a well, the lining 
of which is well laid. There will be no error. 


5. The fifth line, undivided, shows a clear, limpid 
well, (the waters from) whose cold spring are (freely) 
drunk. 


6. The topmost line, divided, shows (the water 
from) the well brought to the top, which is not 
allowed to be covered. This suggests the idea of 
sincerity. There will be great good fortune. 


XLVIII. 3ing, which gives its name to this hexagram, is the 
symbol of a well. The character originally was pictorial (FF), 
intended to represent a portion of land, divided into nine parts, 
the central portion belonging to the government, and being culti- 
vated by the joint labour of the eight families settled on the other 
divisions. In the centre of it, moreover, was a well, which was the 
joint property of all the occupants. 

What is said on 3ing might be styled ‘ Moralisings on a well, 
or ‘Lessons to be learned from a well for the good order and 
government of a country.’ What a well is to those in its neighbour- 
hood, and indeed to men in general, that is government to a people. 
If rulers would only rightly appreciate the principles of government 
handed down from the good ages of the past, and faithfully apply 
them to the regulation of the present, they would be blessed them- 
selves and their people with them. - 

In the Thwan we have the well, substantially the same through 
many changes of society; a sure source of dependance to men, for 
their refreshment and for use in their cultivation of the ground. Its 
form is what I have seen in the plains of northern China; what may 
be seen among ourselves in many places in Europe. It is deep, and 
the water is drawn up by a vessel let down from the top; and the 
value of the well depends on the water being actually raised. And 
so the principles of government must be actually carried out. 


Line 1, being weak, and at the very bottom of the figure, suggests, 
or is made to suggest, the symbolism of it. Many men in authority 
are like such a well; corrupt, useless, unregarded, 

Line 2 is strong, and might very well symbolise an active spring, 
ever feeding the well and, through it, the ground and its cultivators ; 
but it is in an inappropriate place, and has no proper correlate. 


= 
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XLIX. Tue Ko Hexacram. 


(What takes place as indicated by) K 0 is believed 
in only after it has been accomplished. There will 
be great progress and success. Advantage will come 
from being firm and correct. (In that case) occasion 
for repentance will disappear. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject (as 
if he were) bound with the skin of a yellow ox. 


Its cool waters cannot be brought to the top. So important is it 
that the ministers of a country should be able and willing rightly to 
administer its government. In the account of the ancient Shun it 
is stated that he once saved his life by an opening in the lining of 
a well. 

Line 3 is a strong line, in its proper place ; and must represent 
an able minister or officer. But though the well is clear, no use is 
made of it. I do not find anything in the figure that can be con- 
nected with this fact. The author was wise beyond his lines. After 
the first sentence of the paragraph, the duke of A’au ceases from 
his function of making emblems; reflects and moralises. 

Line 4 is weak, but in its proper place. Its subject is not to 
be condemned, but neither is he to be praised. He takes care of 
himself, but does nothing for others. 

Line 5 is strong, and in its right place. The place is that of the 
ruler, and suggests the well, full of clear water, which is drawn 
up, and performs its useful work. Such is the good Head of 
government to his people. 

Line 6 is in its proper place, but weak. If the general idea of 
the figure was different, a bad auspice might be drawn from it. 
But here we see in it the symbol of the water drawn up, and the 
top uncovered so that the use of the well is free to all. Then 
the mention of ‘sincerity’ suggests the inexhaustibleness of the 


elemental supply. 
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2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
making his changes after some time has passed. 
Action taken will be fortunate. There will be 
no error. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows that action 
taken by its subject will be evil. Though he be 
firm and correct, his position is perilous. If the 
change (he contemplates) have been three times 
fully discussed, he will be believed in. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows occasion for 
repentance disappearing (from its subject). Let him 
be believed in; and though he change (existing) 
ordinances, there will be good fortune. 


5. Fhe fifth line, undivided, shows the great 
man (producing his changes) as the tiger (does 
when he) changes (his stripes). Before he divines 


(and proceeds to action), faith has been reposed 
in him. 


6. The sixth line, divided, shows the superior 
man producing his changes as the leopard (does 
when he) changes (his spots), while small men 
change their faces (and show their obedience). To 
go forward (now) would lead to evil, but there will 
be good fortune in abiding firm and correct. 


XLIX. The character called Ko or Keh is used here in the sense 
of changing. Originally used for the skin of an animal or bird, 
alive or dead, it received the significance of changing at a very 
early time. Its earliest appearance, indeed, in the first Book of the 
Shi, is in that sense. How the transition was made from the idea 
of a skin or hide to that of change is a subject that need not be 
entered on here. The author has before him the subject of changes 
occurring—called for—in the state of the country ; it may be on the 
greatest scale. The necessity of them is recognised, and hints are 
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L. Tue Tine Hexacram. 


Ting gives the intimation of great progress and 
success. 


1. The first line, divided, shows the caldron over- 
thrown and its feet turned up. (But) there will be 


given as to the spirit and manner in which they should be brought 
about. 

For the way in which the notion of change is brought out of 
the trigrams of the figure, see Appendixes I and Il. It is assumed 
in the Thwan that change is viewed by people generally with 
suspicion and dislike, and should not be made hastily. When 
made as a necessity, and its good effects appear, the issues will be 
great and good. A proved necessity for them beforehand; and a 
firm correctness in the conduct of them :—these are the conditions 
by which changes should be regulated. 


Line 1, at the bottom of the figure, may be taken as denoting 
change made at too early a period. It has no proper correlate or 
helper, moreover, above. Hence its subject is represented as tied 
up, unable to take any action. 

Line 2, though weak, is in its correct place. It is in the centre 
also of the trigram L?, signifying brightness and intelligence, and 
has a proper correlate in the strong 5. Let its subject take action 
in the way of change. 

The symbolism of paragraph 3 is twofold. The line is strong, 
and in the correct position, but it has passed the centre of Sun 
and is on its outward verge. These conditions may dispose its 
subject to reckless and violent changing which would be bad. But 
if he act cautiously and with due deliberation, he may take action, 
and he will be believed in. 

Line 4 is strong, but in the place of a weak line. This might 
vitiate any action of its subject in the way of change, and give 
occasion for repentance. But other conditions are intimated that 
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advantage in its getting rid of what was bad in it. 
(Or it shows us) the concubine (whose position is 
improved) by means of her son. There will be 
no error. - 

2, The second line, undivided, shows the caldron 
with the things (to be cooked) in it. (If its subject 
can say), ‘My enemy dislikes me, but he cannot 
approach me, there will be good fortune. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows the caldron 
with (the places of) its ears changed. ‘The progress 
(of its subject) is (thus) stopped. The fat flesh of 
the pheasant (which is in the caldron) will not be 
eaten. But the (genial) rain will come, and the 
grounds for repentance will disappear. There will 
be good fortune in the end. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows the caldron 
with its feet broken; and its contents, designed for 
the ruler’s use, overturned and spilt. Its subject will 
be made to blush for shame. ‘There will be evil. 


will have a contrary effect; and if he have further secured general 
confidence, he may proceed to the greatest changes, even to change 
the dynasty,—‘ with good fortune.’ The conditions favourable to 
his action are said to be such as these :—The line has passed from 
the lower trigram into the upper; water and fire come in it into 
contact ; the fourth place is that of the minister immediately below 
the ruler’s seat. All these considerations demand action from the 
subject of 4 in harmony with the idea of the hexagram. 

Line 5 has every quality proper to ‘the lord of the hexagram,’ 
and his action will be in every way beneficial. He is symbolled by 
the tiger; and the changes which he makes by the bright stripes 
of the tiger when he has changed his coat. 

Line 6 is weak, but its subject is penetrated with the spirit of the 
hexagram. If its subject be a superior man, only inferior to 
‘the great man,’ immediately below, the changes he makes will be 
inferior only to his. If he be a small man, he will be compliant and 
submissive. The lesson for him, however, is to abide firm and 
correct without taking any action of his own. 
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5. The fifth line, divided, shows the caldron with 
yellow ears and rings of metal in them. There will 
be advantage through being firm and correct. 


5 6. The sixth line, undivided, shows the caldron 
with rings of jade. There will be great good for- 
tune, and all action taken will be in every way 
advantageous. 


°—.. « 


L. Ting was originally a pictorial character, representing acaldron 
with three feet and two ears, used for cooking and preparing food 
for the table (the mat in old times) and the altar. The picture 
/ has disappeared from the character, but it is said that in the hexa- 
gram we have an outline from which fancy may construct the 
vessel. The lower line, divided, represents its feet; lines 2, 3, 4, 
all undivided, represent the body of it; line 5, divided, represents 
its two ears; and line 6, undivided, the handle by which it was 
carried, or suspended from a hook, Appendix VI makes Ting 
follow Ko in the order of the hexagrams, because there is no 
changer of the appearance and character of things equal to the 
furnace and caldron! 

Ting and Zing (48) are the only two hexagrams named from 
things in ordinary use with men; and they are both descriptive of 
the government’s work of nourishing. There are three hexagrams 
of which that is the theme, I (27), under which we are told in Ap- 
pendix I that ‘the sages nourished men of worth, by means of them 
to reach to the myriads of the people. 3ing treats of the nourish- 
ment of the people generally by the government through its agri- 
cultural and other methods; Ting treats of the nourishment of 
men of talents and virtue; and that being understood, it is said, 
without more ado, that it ‘intimates great progress and success. 
The Text that follows, however, is more difficult to interpret than 
that of Zing. 

Line 1 is weak, and little or nothing can be expected from. its 
subject. But it has a proper correlate in the strong 4; and the 
disastrous overthrow, causing the feet to be directed towards 4, is 
understood to be lucky, as accelerating the co-operation of their 
two lines! The overturned caldron is thereby emptied of bad stuff 
that had accumulated in it!! The writer uses another illustration, 
which comes to the same thing. A concubine is less honourable 
than a wife,—like the overthrown caldron. But if she have a son, 
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LI. Tae AAén Hexaceam 


Kan gives the intimation of ease and develop- 
ment. When (the time of) movement (which it 
indicates) comes, (the subject of the hexagram) will 
be found looking out with apprehension, and yet 


while the proper wife has none, he will be his father’s heir, and the 
mother, the concubine, will share in the honour of his position. 
Thus the issue of what was so unpromising is good. At least 
‘there is no mistake.’ The above is what is found in the best 
commentaries on the paragraph. I give it, but am myself dis- 
satisfied with it. 

Line 2 is strong. ‘The enemy’ is the first line, which solicits 1. 
One, however, is able to resist the solicitation; and the whole 
paragraph gives a good auspice. The personal pronoun seems to 
show that the whole was, or was intended to be, understood as an 
oracular response in divination. ‘This paragraph is rhymed, more- 
over, as are also I, 3, and 4:— 


‘In the caldron is good fare, 
See my foe with angry glare; 
But touch me he does not dare’ 


Line 3 is also strong, and in the proper place ; and if its corre- 
late were the divided 5, its auspice would be entirely good. But 
instead of 5, its correlate is the strong 6. The place of the ears at 
5 has been changed. Things promise badly. The advance of 3 is 
stopped. The good meat in the caldron which it symbolises will 
not be eaten. But 3 keeping firm 5 will by and by seek its 
society! The yin and the yang will mingle, and their union will 
be followed by genial rain. The issue will be good. 

Line 4 is in the place of a great minister, who is charged with 
the most difficult duties, which no single man can sustain. Then the 
strength of 4 is weakened by being in an even place, and its corre- 
late is the weak 1 in the lowest place. Its subject is insufficient of 
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smiling and talking cheerfully. When the move- 
ment (like a crash of thunder) terrifies all within 
a hundred li, he will be (like the sincere worshipper) 
who is not (startled into) letting go his ladle and 
(cup of) sacrificial spirits. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject, 
when the movement approaches, looking out and 
around with apprehension, and afterwards smiling 
and talking cheerfully. There will be good fortune. 


2. The second line, divided, shows its subject, 
when the movement approaches, in a position of 
peril. He judges it better to let go the articles 
(in his possession), and to ascend a very lofty 
height. There is no occasion for him to pursue 
after (the things he has let go); in seven days he 
will find them. 


3. The third line, divided, shows its subject dis- 
traught amid the startling movements going on. If 
those movements excite him to (right) action, there 
will be no mistake. 


himself for his work, and he has no sufficient help ; and the result 
will be evil. 

‘Paragraph 5,’ says the Daily Lecture, ‘ praises the ruler as con- 
descending to the worthy with his humble virtue.’ ‘ Yellow’ has 
occurred repeatedly as ‘a correct colour;’ and here ‘the yellow 
ears and strong rings of metal’ are intended to intensify our appre- 
ciation of the occupant of 5. As the line is divided, a caution is 
added about being firm and correct. 

Line 6 is strong, but the strength is tempered by its being in an 
even place. It is this which makes the handle to be of jade, which, 
though very hard, is supposed to have a peculiar and rich softness 
of its own. The auspice of the line is very good. ‘The great 
minister,’ it is said, ‘the subject of 6,’ performs for the ruler, the 
subject of 5,in helping his government and nourishing the worthy, 
the part which the handle does for the caldron. 
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4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject, 
amid the startling movements, supinely sinking 
(deeper) in the mud. 


5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject going 
and coming amidst the startling movements (of 
the time), and always in peril; but perhaps he 
will not incur loss, and find business (which he can 
accomplish). 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject, 
amidst the startling movements (of the time), in 
breathless dismay and looking round him with 
trembling apprehension. If he take action, there will 
be evil. If, while the startling movements have not 
reached his own person and his neighbourhood, (he 
were to take precautions), there would be no error, 
though his relatives might (still) speak against him. 


LI. Aan among the trigrams represents thunder, and, according 
to Wan’s arrangement and significance of them, ‘ the oldest son.’ 
It is a phonetic character in which the significant constituent is Yii, 
meaning rain, and with which are formed most characters that 
denote atmospherical phenomena. ‘The hexagram is formed of the 
trigram A’an redoubled, and may be taken as representing the crash 
or peal of thunder; but we have seen that the attribute or virtue 
of the trigram is ‘moving, exciting power;’ and thence, symbolically, 
the character is indicative of movement taking place in society or 
in the kingdom. This is the meaning of the hexagram; and the 
subject is the conduct to be pursued in a time of movement—such 
as insurrection or revolution—by the party promoting, and most 
interested in, the situation. It is shown how he ought to be aware 
of the dangers of the time, and how by precaution and the regula- 
tion of himself he may overcome them. 

The indication of a successful issue given by the figure is sup- 
posed to be given by the undivided line at the bottom of the 
trigram. The subject of it must be superior to the subjects of the 
two divided lines above. It is in the idea of the hexagram that 
he should be moving and advancing ;—and what can his movement 
be but successful ? 


SECT. Il. THE KAN HEXAGRAM. r7s 


LIl. Tue Kaw Hexacram. 


When one's resting is like that of the back, and 
he loses all consciousness of self; when he walks 


The next sentence shows him sensible of the danger of the 
occasion, but confident and self-possessed. The concluding sen- 
tence shows him rapt in his own important affairs, like a sincere 
worshipper, thinking only of the service in which he is engaged. 
Such a symbol is said to be suggested by WAn’s significance of 
Kan as ‘the oldest son (page 33).’ It is his to succeed to his 
father, and the hexagram, as following Ting, shows him presiding 
over the sacrifices that have been prepared in the caldron. This 
is too fanciful. 


What is said on line 1 is little more than a repetition of the 
principal part of the Thwan. The line is undivided, and gives the 
auspice of good fortune. 

‘The position of peril’ to the subject of line 2 is suggested, as 
Appendix II says, by its position, immediately above 1. But the 
rest of the symbolism is obscure, and Ati Hsi says he does not 
understand it. The common interpretation appears in the version. 
The subject of the line does what he can to get out of danger; and 
finally, as is signified by the central position of the line, the issue is 
better than could have been expected. On the specification of 
‘seven days,’ see what is said in the treatise on the Thwan of 
hexagram 24. On its use here K/#ang-3ze says :—‘ The places of 
a diagram amount to 6. The number 7 is the first of another. 
When the movement symbolised by Aan is gone by, things will be 
as they were before.’ 

Line 3 is divided, and where an undivided line should be; but if 
its subject move on to the fourth place, which would be right for 
him, the issue will not be bad. 

The 4th line, however, has a bad auspice of its own. It is undi- 
vided in an even place, and it is pressed by the divided line on 
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in his courtyard, and does not see any (of the per- 
sons) in it,—there will be no error. 


1. The first line, divided, shows its subject keep- 
ing his toes at rest. There will be no error; but 
it will be advantageous for him to be persistently 
firm and correct. 


2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
keeping the calves of his legs at rest. He cannot 
help (the subject of the line above) whom he fol- 
lows, and is dissatisfied in his mind. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
keeping his loins at rest, and separating the ribs 
(from the body below). The situation is perilous, 
and the heart glows with suppressed excitement. 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
keeping his trunk at rest. There will be no error. 


5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject keep- 
ing his jawbones at rest, so that his words are (all) 
orderly. Occasion for repentance will disappear. 


6. The sixth line, undivided, shows its subject 


either side, hence its subject is represented as supinely sinking 
in the mud. 

Line 5 is divided, in an odd place, and that in which the action 
of the hexagram may be supposed to be concentrated. Hence its 
subject is always in peril; but his central position indicates safety 
in the end. 

Line 6 is weak, and has to abide the concluding terrors of the 
movement. Action on the part of its subject is sure to be evil. 
If, however, he were to take precautions, he might escape with 
only the censures of his relatives. But I do not see anything in 
the figure to indicate this final symbolism. The writer, probably, 


had a case in his mind, which it suited; but what that was we do 
not know, 
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devotedly maintaining his restfulness. There will 
be good fortune. 


LII. The trigram Kan represents a mountain. Mountains rise 
up grandly from the surface of the earth, and their masses rest on it 
in quiet and solemn majesty ; and they serve also to arrest the on- 
ward progress of the traveller. Hence the attribute ascribed to Kan 
is twofold; it is both active and passive—resting and. arresting. 
The character is used in this hexagram with both of those signifi- 
cations. As the name of the figure, it denotes the mental charac- 
teristic of resting in what is right; especially resting, as it is 
expressed by Chinese critics, ‘in principle,—that which is right, 
on the widest scale, and in the absolute conception of the mind; 
and that which is right in every different position in which a man 
can be placed. We find this treated of in the Great Learning 
(Commentary, chapter 3), and in the Doctrine of the Mean, 
chapter 14, and other places. This is the theme of the hexa- 
gram; and the symbolism of it is all taken from different parts 
of the human body, as in hexagram 31, and the way in which 
they are dealt with. Several of the paragraphs are certainly not 
easy to translate and interpret. 

The other parts of the body, such as the mouth, eyes, and ears, 
have their appetencies, which lead them to what is without them- 
selves. The back alone has nothing to do with anything beyond 
itself—hardly with itself even; all that it has to do is to stand 
straight and strong. So should it be with us, resting in principle, 
free from the intrusion of selfish thoughts and external objects. 
Amidst society, he who realises the idea of the hexagram is still 
alone, and does not allow himself to be distracted from the con- 
templation and following of principle. He is not a recluse, how- 
ever, who keeps aloof from social life; but his distinction is that 
he maintains a supreme regard to principle, when alone, and when 
mingling with others. 

In the symbolism the author rises from one part of the body to 
the other. The first line at the bottom of the figure fitly suggests 
‘the toes.” The lesson is that from the first men should rest in, 
and be anxious to do, what is right in all their affairs. The 
weakness of the line and its being in an odd place give occasion 
for the caution, with which the paragraph concludes. 

Above the toes are the calves, represented by the second line, 
weak, but in its proper place. Above this, again, are the loins, 
represented by 3, strong, and in danger of being violent. Line 2 
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LIII. Tue Arwen HEXAGRAM. 


Kien suggests to us the marriage of a young 
lady, and the good fortune (attending it). There 
will be advantage in being firm and correct. 


1. The fe line, divided, shows the wild geese 
gradually approaching the shore. A young officer 
(in similar circumstances) will be in a position of 
danger, and be spoken against; but there will be 
no error. 


follows 3, and should help it; but is unable to do so; and there 
results dissatisfaction. 

When the calves are kept at rest, advance is stopped, but no other 
harm ensues. Not so when the loins are kept at rest, and unable 
to bend, for the connexion between the upper and lower parts of 
the body is then broken. The dissatisfaction increases to an angry 
heat. Paragraph 3 is unusually difficult. For‘ loins’ P. Regis has 
scapulae, and for ribs renes; Canon McClatchie says :—‘ Third 
Nine is stopping at a limit, and separating what is in continued 
succession (i.e. the backbone); thus the mind, &c. 

Line 4 is a weak line resting in a proper place; hence it gives 
a good auspice. The Khang-hst editors, however, call attention 
to the resting of the trunk as being inferior to the resting of the 
back in the Thwan. 

The place of the weak fifth line is not proper for it; and this 
accounts for the mention of its subject ‘repenting, for which, 
however, there is not occasion. 

The third line of the trigrams, and the sixth of the hexagram, is 
what makes Kin what it is——the symbol of a mountain. The 
subject of it therefore will carry out the resting required by the 
whole figure in the highest style. 
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2. The second line, divided, shows the geese 
gradually approaching the large rocks, where they 
eat and drink joyfully and at ease. There will be 
good fortune. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows them gradu- 
ally advanced to the dry plains. (It suggests also 
the idea of) a husband who goes on an expedition 
from which he does not return, and of a wife who 
is pregnant, but will not nourish her child. There 
will be evil. (The case symbolised) might be advan- 
tageous in resisting plunderers. 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows the geese 
gradually advanced to the trees. They may light 
on the flat branches. There will be no error. 


5. The fifth line, undivided, shows the geese 
gradually advanced to the high mound. (It sug- 
gests the idea of) a wife who for three years does 
not become pregnant; but in the end the natural 
issue cannot be prevented. There will be good 
fortune. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, shows the geese 
gradually advanced to the large heights (beyond). 
Their feathers can be used as ornaments. ‘There 
will be good fortune. 


LIII. Kien is ordinarily used in the sense of gradually; but 
there is connected with that the idea also of progress or advance. 
The element of meaning in the character is the symbol of water ; 
and the whole of it denotes gradual advance, like the soaking in 
of water. Three hexagrams contain in them the idea of advance,— 
Sin (35), Shang (46), and this Kien; but each has its peculiarity 
of meaning, and that of Hien is the gradual manner in which the 
advance takes place. The subject then of the hexagram is the 
advance of men to offices in the state, how it should take place 
gradually and by successive steps, as well as on certain other 
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LIV. Tue Kwer Mer HeExacram. 


Kwei Mei indicates that (under the conditions 
which it denotes) action will be evil, and in no wise 
advantageous. 


conditions that may be gathered from the Text. P. Regis gives this 
exposition of the subject, as taken by him from the symbolism, 
which he ascribes to Confucius :—‘ Viri probi, seu republica digni, 
in virtutis soliditate instituendi sunt a sapiente, bonisque regulis 
ut altis radicibus firmandi, nec alii ad rempublicam tractandam 
promovendi, nisi qui paulatim per varios minoresque gradus ad 
magnum hoc regimen periculo facto ascendere digni sint.’ He 
then illustrates this sentiment by the words of Pliny :— Eligetur 
multis experimentis eruditus, et qui futura possit ex praeteritis 
praevidere.’ 

But how does the lineal figure give the idea of a gradual 
advance? We shall see how it is attempted in the Great Sym- 
bolism to get this from the component trigrams. The account 
there is not satisfactory; and still less so is what else I have been 
able to find on the subject. E.g., the trigrams were originally 
Khwan and Ahien; but the third line of Khwan and the first of 
Khien have changed places; and the trigrams now denote ‘the 
youngest son,’ and ‘the eldest daughter.’ If all this, which is a 
mere farrago, were admitted, it would not help us to the idea of 
an advance. 

Again, the lines 2, 3, 4, 5 are all in the places proper to them 
as strong or weak; we ascend by them as by regular steps to the 
top of the hexagram ; and this, it is said, gives the notion of the 
gradual steps of the advance. _ But neither does this carry con- 
viction with it to the mind. We must leave the question. King 
Wan, for reasons which we cannot discover, or without such 
reasons, determined that the hexagram Xien should denote the 
gradual advance of men to positions of influence and office. 

The marriage of a young lady is mentioned in the Thwan as 
an illustration of an important event taking place with various 
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1. The first line, undivided, shows the younger 
sister married off in a position ancillary to the real 
wife. (It suggests the idea of) a person lame on 


preliminary steps, continued from its initiation to its consummation. 
But all must be done in an orderly and correct manner. And so 
must it be with the rise of a man in the service of the state. 


The goose from the most ancient times played an important 
part in the marriage ceremonies of the Chinese; and this may 
have suggested the use of it in the symbolism of the different lines. 
Its habits as a bird of passage, and flying in processional order, 
admirably suited the writer’s purpose. In paragraph 1 it appears 
for the first time in the season approaching the shore. Then comes 
the real subject of the line; and the facts of its being weak, and 
without a proper correlate, agree with, if they do not suggest, what 
is said about him, and the caution added. 

The geese have advanced in line 2, and so has the officer, 
though he is not mentioned. The line is weak or humble, and 
central, and has a proper correlate in 5. Hence comes the good 
auspice. 

Line 3 is strong, and has passed the central place, to the top of 
the lower trigram, and has not a proper correlate in 6. Its subject 
is likely to be violent and at the same time unsuccessful in his 
movements. He is like a husband who does not care for his wife, 
or a wife who does not care for her child. But in the case supposed, 
his strength in the end would be useful. 

The web-footed goose is not suited for taking hold on the 
branches; but on flat branches it can rest. Line 4, weak, but in 
an even place, does not promise a good auspice for its subject; but 
it is the first line in the trigram of humility, and it is concluded 
that he will not fall into error. 

Line 5 is a strong line in the ruler’s seat; and yet it appears 
here as the symbol of a wife. Somehow its subject has been at 
variance with, and kept in disgrace by, calumniating enemies such 
as the plunderers of paragraph 3; but things come right in the end. 
The wife, childless for three years, becomes at Jast a mother; and 
there is good fortune. 

The subject of line 6 has reached the top of the hexagram. 
There is no more advance for him; and he has no correlate. But 
he may still do some good work for the state, and verify the auspice 
derived from the ornamental plumes of the geese. 
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one leg who yet manages to tramp along. Going 
forward will be fortunate. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows her blind 
of one eye, and yet able to’see. There will be 
advantage in her maintaining the firm correctness 
of a solitary widow. 


3. The third line, divided, shows the younger 
sister who was to be married off in a mean position. 
She returns and accepts an ancillary position. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows the younger 
sister who is to be married off protracting the time. 
She may be late in being married, but the time will 
come. 


5. The fifth line, divided, reminds us of the 
marrying of the younger sister of (king) Ti-yi, 
when the sleeves of her the princess were not 
equal to those of the (still) younger sister who 
accompanied her in an inferior capacity. (The 
case suggests the thought of) the moon almost full. 
There will be good fortune. 


6. The sixth line, divided, shows the young lady 
bearing the basket, but without anything in it, and 
the gentleman slaughtering the sheep, but without 
blood flowing from it. There will be no advantage 
in any Way. 


LIV. Mei Kwei is a common way of saying that a young lady 
is married, or, literally, ‘is going home. If the order of the 
characters be reversed, the verb kwei will be transitive, and the 
phrase will signify ‘the marrying away of a daughter, or ‘the 
giving the young lady in marriage.’ In the name of this hexagram, 
Kwei is used with this transitive force. But Mei means ‘a younger 
sister, and not merely a young lady or a daughter. Kwei Mei 
might be equivalent to our ‘giving in marriage ;’ but we shall find 
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Gs 


LV. Tue FAnc Hexacram. 


F ang intimates progress and development. When 
a king has reached the point (which the name denotes) 


that the special term has a special appropriateness. The Thwan 
makes the hexagram give a bad auspice concerning its subject; 
and for this the following reasons are given :—According to Wan’s 
symbolism of the trigrams, Tui, the lower trigram here, denotes 
the youngest daughter, and Aan, the upper trigram, the oldest 
son. And-as the action of the hexagram begins with that of the 
lower trigram, we have in the figure two violations of propriety. 
First, the marriage represented is initiated by the lady and her 
friends. She goes to her future home instead of the bridegroom 
coming to fetch her. Second, the parties are unequally matched. 
There ought not to be such disparity of age between them. Another 
reason assigned for the bad auspice is that lines 2, 3, 4, and 5 are 
all in places not suited to them, quite different from the corress 
ponding lines in the preceding hexagram. 

Is then such a marriage as the above, or marriage in general, 
the theme of the hexagram? I think not. The marriage comes in, 
as in the preceding essay, by way of illustration. With all the 
abuses belonging to it as an institution of his country, as will imme- 
diately appear, the writer acknowledged it without saying a word 
in deprecation or correction of those abuses; but from the case 
he selected he wanted to set forth some principles which should 
obtain in the relation between a ruler and his ministers. This 
view is insisted on in Wan Xing’s ‘New Collection of Comments 
on the Yi (a.p. 1686).’ 

A feudal prince was said to marry nine ladies at once. The 
principal of them was the bride who was to be the proper wife, 
and she was attended by two others, virgins from her father’s 
harem; a cousin, and a half-sister, a daughter of her father by 
another mother of inferior rank. Under line 1 the younger sister 
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there is no occasion to be anxious (through fear of 
a change). Let him be as the sun at noon. 


of the hexagram appears in the inferior position of this half-sister. 
But the line is strong, indicative in a female of firm virtue. The 
mean condition and its duties are to be deplored, and give the 
auspice of lameness; but notwithstanding, the secondary wife will 
in a measure discharge her service. There will be good fortune. 
Notwithstanding apparent disadvantages, an able officer may do 
his ruler good service. 

Line 2 is strong, and in the centre. The proper correlate is 5, 
which, however, is weak, and in the place of a strong line. With 
such a correlate, the able Jady in 2 cannot do much in the dis- 
charge of her proper work. But if she think only of her husband, 
like the widow who will die rather than marry again, such devo- 
tion will have its effect and its reward. Though blind of one eye, 
she yet manages to see. And so devoted loyalty in an officer will 
compensate for many disadvantages. 

Line 3 is weak, where it should be strong; and the attribute of 
pleased satisfaction belonging to Tui culminates in its subject. 
She turns out to be of so mean a character and such a slave of 
passion that no one will marry her. She returns and accepts the 
position of a concubine. 

Line 4 is strong, where it should be weak; but in the case of 
a female the indication is not bad. The subject of the line, how- 
‘ever, is in no haste. She waits, and the good time will come. 

King Ti-yf has been already mentioned under the fifth line of 
hexagram 11, and in connexion with some ‘regulation which he 
made about the marriage of daughters of the royal house. His 
sister here is honourably mentioned, so as to suggest that the 
adorning which she preferred was ‘the ornament of the hidden 
man of the heart.’ The comparison of her to ‘the moon almost 
full’ I am ready to hail as an instance where the duke of K4u is 
for once poetical. A*ang-3ze, however, did not see poetry, but a 
symbol in it. ‘The moon is not full,’ he says, ‘but only nearly 
full. A wife ought not to eclipse her husband!’ However, the 
sister of Ti-yi gets happily married, as she deserved to do, being 
ee ae ee the line in the place of honour, having its proper 

Line 6 is weak, at the top of the hexagram, and without a proper 
correlate. Hence its auspice is evil. The marriage-contract is 
broken, according to A& Hsf, and does not take effect. The 


yt 
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1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
meeting with his mate. Though they are both of 
the same character, there will be no error. Advance 
will call forth approval. 


2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
surrounded by screens so large and thick that at 
midday he can see from them the constellation of 
the Bushel. If he go (and try to enlighten his 
ruler who is thus emblemed), he will make himself 
to be viewed with suspicion and dislike. Let him 
cherish his feeling of sincere devotion that he may 
thereby move (his rulers mind), and there will be 
good fortune. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
with an (additional) screen of a large and thick 
banner, through which at midday he can see (the 
small) Mei star. (In the darkness) he breaks his 
right arm; but there will be no error. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
in a tent so large and thick that at midday he can 
see from it the constellation of the Bushel. But he 
meets with the subject of the (first) line, undivided 
like himself. There will be good fortune. 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject bring- 
ing around him the men of brilliant ability. There 
will be occasion for congratulation and praise. There 
will be good fortune. 


6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 


parties mentioned in the paragraph appear engaged in the temple, 
offering or sacrificing to the spirits of their ancestors, But the 
woman’s basket which should contain her offerings (The Shih, I, 
ii, ode 4) is empty, and the man attempts to perform his part in 
slaying the victim (The Shih, II, vi, ode 6. 5) without effect. 
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with his house made large, but only serving as a 
screen to his household. When he looks at his door, 
it is still, and there is nobody about it. For three 
years no one is to be seen. There will be evil. 


LV. The character Fang is the symbol of being large and 
abundant, and, as the name of this hexagram, denotes a condition of 
abundant prosperity. In the changes of human affairs a condition 
of prosperity has often given place to one of an opposite character. 
The lesson of the hexagram is to show to rulers how they may 
preserve the prosperity of their state and people. The component 
trigrams have the attributes of intelligence and of motive force, and 
the second is under the direction of the first. A ruler with these 
attributes is not likely to fail in maintaining his crown and pros- 
perity, and it may well be said that the figure intimates progress 
and development. The king is told not to be anxious, but to study 
how he may always be like the sun in his meridian height, cheering 
and enlightening all. 

The explanation of the Thwan is thus natural and easy. It will 
be found that a change is introduced in explaining the symbolism 
of the lines, which it is as well to point out here. Thus far 
we have found that to constitute a proper correlation between two 
lines, one of them must be whole, and the other divided. Here 
two undivided lines make a correlation. The law, evidently 
made for the occasion, goes far to upset altogether the doctrine of 
correlated lines. I have been surprised that the rules about the 
lines stated in the Introduction, pp. 15, 16, have held good so often. 
There have been various deviations from them, but none so gross 
as that in this hexagram. 


Line 1 is strong, and in an odd place. Its correlate is 4, which 
would in other figures be deemed unfortunate. But here even the 
Text calls 4 (for the reference must be to it) the mate of 1, and 
makes their belonging to different categories of no account. The 
lesson taught is that mutual helpfulness is the great instrument for 
the maintenance of prosperity. The subject of line 1 is encouraged 
to go forward. 

Line 2 is divided, and in its proper place. Occupying the centre 
of the trigram of brightness, the intelligence of it should be con- 
centrated in its subject; but his correlate is the weak 5, weak and 
in an improper place, so that he becomes the benighted ruler, and 
darkness is shed from him down on 2, which is strangely symbolised. 
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LVI. Tue Lit Hexacram. 


Lii intimates that (in the condition which it 
denotes) there may be some little attainment and 
progress. If the stranger or traveller be firm and 
correct as he ought to be, there will be good fortune. 


1. The first line, divided, shows the stranger 
mean and meanly occupied. It is thus that he 
brings on himself (further) calamity. 


The subject of 2 therefore, if he advance, will not be acceptable to 
his ruler, and will not be employed. The only way in which he can 
be useful by developing the light that is in him is pointed out in the 
conclusion. The constellation of the Bushel corresponds to our 
Ursa Major, or perhaps part of Sagittarius. 

Line 3 is strong, in its proper place. It is the last line more- 
over of the trigram of Brightness. All these conditions are 
favourable to the employment of its subject; but its correlate is 
the weak 6, which is at the extremity of the trigram of movement. 
There is no more power therefore in 6, and the subject of 3 has no 
one to co-operate with him. His symbolism and auspice are worse 
than those of 2; but his own proper goodness and capacity will 
save him from error. Mei is a small star in or near the Bushel. 

The symbolism of line 4 is the same as that of 2, till we come to 
the last sentence. Then there is the strange correlation of the two 
strong lines in 4 and 1; and the issue is good. 

The subject of line 5 is in the ruler’s place, hirnself weak, but 
‘the lord’ of the trigram of movement. He can do little unhelped, 
but if he can bring into the work and employ in his service the 
talents of 1, 3, and 4, and even of 2, his correlate, the results will 
be admirable. Nothing consolidates the prosperity of a country so 
much as the co-operation of the ruler and able ministers. 

All the conditions of line 6 are unfavourable, and its subject is 
left to himself without any helpers. He is isolated for long, and 
undone. The issue is only evil. 
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2. The second line, divided, shows the stranger, 
occupying his lodging-house, carrying with him his 
means of livelihood, and provided with good and 


trusty servants. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows the stranger, 
burning his lodging-house, and having lost his ser- 
vants. However firm and correct he (try to) be, 
he will be in peril. 

4. The fourth line, undivided, shows the traveller 
in a resting-place, having (also) the means of liveli- 
hood and the axe, (but still saying), ‘I am not at ease 
in my mind.’ 

5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject shoot- 
ing a pheasant. He will lose his arrow, but in the 
end he will obtain praise and a (high) charge. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, suggests the idea 
of a bird burning its nest. The stranger, (thus 
represented), first laughs and then cries out. He 


has lost his ox(-like docility) too readily and easily. 
There will be evil. 


LVI. The name Lii denotes people travelling abroad, and is often 
translated by ‘strangers.’ As early as the time of king W4n, there 
was a class of men who went about from one state to another, pur- 
suing their business as pedlars or travelling merchants; but in 
Mencius II, i, chap. 5. 3, it is used for travellers generally, whatever 
it was that took them out of their own states. Confucius himself 
is adduced as a travelling stranger; and in this hexagram king Wan 
is supposed to have addressed himself to the class of such men, 
and told them how they ought to comport themselves. They ought 
to cultivate two qualities,—those of humility and integrity (firm 
correctness). By means of these they would escape harm, and 
would make some little attainment and progress. Their rank was 
too low to speak of great things in connexion with them. It is 
interesting to find travellers, strangers in a strange land, having 
thus a place in the Y3. 


For the manner in which the component trigrams are supposed 
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LVII. Tuer Sun Hexacram. 


Sun intimates that (under the conditions which 
it denotes) there will be some little attainment and 
progress. There will be advantage in movement 


to give the idea that is in Lii, see Appendix II. In Appendix I there 
is an endeavour to explain the Thwan by means of the lines and 
their relation to one another. 


Line 1 is weak, in an odd place, and at the very bottom or 
commencement of the hexagram. These conditions are supposed 
to account for the unfavourable symbolism and auspice. 

Line 2 is weak, but in its proper place. That place, moreover, 
is the central. Hence the traveller—and he might here very well be 
a travelling merchant—is represented in the symbolism as provided 
with everything he can require; and though the auspice is not 
mentioned, we must understand it as being good. 

Line 3 is strong, and in an even place. But it occupies the 
topmost place in the lower trigram; and its strength may be 
expected to appear as violence. So it does in the symbolism, and 
extraordinary violence as well. It seems unreasonable to suppose, 
as in the conclusion, that one so described could be in any way 
correct. The Khang-hsi editors remark that the subjects of 2 and 3 
are represented as having ‘lodging-houses,’ and not any of those 
of the other lines, because these are the only two lines in the places 
proper to them! 

Line 4 is strong, but in an even place. Hence its subject has not 
‘a lodging-house ;’ but has found a situation where he has shelter, 
though he is exposed to perils. Hence he is represented as having 
an axe, which may be available for defence. Still he is not at 
peace in his mind. The Khang-hsi editors observe well that the 
mention of an axe makes us think of caution asa quality desirable 
in a traveller. 

Line 5, though weak, is in the centre of the upper trigram, which 
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onward in whatever direction. It will be advanta- 
geous (also) to see the great man. 


1. The first line, divided, shows its subject (now) 
advancing, (now) receding. It would be advanta- 
geous for him to have the firm correctness of a 
brave soldier. 


2, The second line, undivided, shows the repre- 
sentative of Sun beneath a couch, and employing 
diviners and exorcists in a way bordering on confu- 
sion. There will be good fortune and no error. 


3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
penetrating (only) by violent and repeated efforts. 
There will be occasion for regret. 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows all occasion 
for repentance (in its subject) passed away. He 
takes game for its threefold use in his hunting. 


5. The fifth line, undivided, shows that with 
firm correctness there will be good fortune (to its 


has the quality of brightness and elegance. It is held to be the lord 
of the trigram Li; and lines 4 and 6 are on either side in loyal duty 
to defend and help. Then the shooting a pheasant is supposed to 
be suggested ; an elegant bird,—by the trigram of elegance. When 
an officer was travelling abroad in ancient times, his gift of intro- 
duction at any feudal court was a pheasant. The traveller here 
emblemed is praised by his attached friends, and exalted to a place 
of dignity by the ruler to whom he is acceptable. It will be seen 
how the idea of the fifth line being the ruler’s seat is dropt here as 
being alien from the idea of the hexagram, so arbitrary is the 
interpretation of the symbolism. 

Line 6 is strong, in an even place, at the extremity of Lt and of 
the whole hexagram. Its subject will be arrogant and violent; the 
opposite of what a traveller should be; and the issue will be evil. 
The symbolism must be allowed to be extravagant. What bird ever 


burned its nest? And the character for ‘ox’ is strangely used for 
‘ox-like docility.’ 


es eee 
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subject). All occasion for repentance will disap- 
pear, and all his movements will be advantageous. 
There may have been no (good) beginning, but 
there will be a (good) end. Three days before 
making any changes, (let him give notice of them) ; 
and three days after, (let him reconsider them). 
There will (thus) be good fortune. 

6. The sixth line, undivided, shows the repre- 
sentative of penetration beneath a couch, and having 
lost the axe with which he executed his decisions. 
However firm and correct he may (try to) be, there 
will be evil. 


LVIJ. With Sun as the fifth of the Ff-hsi trigrams we have 
become familiar. It symbolises both wind and wood; and has 
the attributes of flexibility (nearly allied to docility) and pene- 
tration. In this hexagram we are to think of it as representing 
wind with its penetrating power, finding its way into every corner 
and cranny. 

Confucius once said (Analects 12. 19):—‘ The relation between 
superiors and inferiors is like that between the wind and the grass. 
The grass must bend when the wind blows upon it.’ In accordance 
with this, the subject of the hexagram must be understood as the 
influence and orders of government designed to remedy what is 
wrong in the people. The ‘Daily Lecture’ says that the upper 
trigram denotes the orders issuing from the ruler, and the lower 
the obedience rendered to them by the people; but this view is 
hardly borne out by the Text. 

But how is it that the figure represents merely ‘some little attain- 
ment?’ This is generally explained by taking the first line of the 
trigram as indicating what the subject of it can do. But over the 
weak first line are two strong lines, so that its subject can accom- 
plish but little. The Khang-hs? editors, rejecting this view, contend 
that, the idea of the whole figure being penetration, line 1, the 
symbol of weakness and what is bad, will not be able to offer much 
resistance to the subjects of the other lines, which will enter and 
dispel its influence. They illustrate this from’ processes of nature, 
education, and politics; the effect they say is described as small, 
because the process is not to revolutionise or renew, but only to 
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LVIII. Tue Tur Hrxacram. 


Tui intimates that (under its conditions) there 
will be progress and attainment. (But) it will be 
advantageous to be firm and correct. 


correct and improve. Such as it is, however, it requires the 
operation of the strong and virtuous, ‘ the great man.’ Even all this 
criticism is not entirely satisfactory. 


Line 1 is weak, where it should be strong. The movements of 
its subject are expressive of perplexity. He wants vigour and 
decision. 

Line 2 is strong, and in the right place, and has a good auspice. 
Things are placed or hidden beneath a couch or bed; and the 
subject of the line appears as searching for them. He calls in divi- 
nation to assist his judgment, and exorcists to expel for him what is 
bad. The work is great and difficult, so that he appears almost 
distracted by it; but the issue is good. For this successful expla- 
nation of the line, I am indebted to the Khang-hsi? editors. The 
writer of the Text believed of course in divination and exorcism; 
which was his misfortune rather than his fault or folly. 

Line 3 is in the right place for a strong line. But its position at 
the top of the lower trigram is supposed to indicate the restlessness, 
and here the vehemence, of its subject. And 6 is no proper 
correlate. All the striving is ineffective, and there is occasion for 
regret, ‘ 

Line 4 is weak, as is its correlate in r. But 4 is a proper place 
for a weak line, and it rests under the shadow of the strong 
and central 5. Hence the omens of evil are counteracted; and a 
good auspice is obtained. The game caught in hunting was divided 
into three portions :—the first for use in sacrifices; the second for 
the entertainment of visitors ; and the third for the kitchen generally. 
A hunt which yielded enough for all these purposes was deemed 
very successful. 


On line 5 Ahang-jze says:—‘It is the seat of honour, and the 
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1. The first line, undivided, shows the pleasure 
of (inward) harmony. There will be good fortune. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows the pleasure 
arising from (inward) sincerity. There will be good 
fortune. Occasion for repentance will disappear. 

3. The third line, divided, shows its subject 
bringing round himself whatever can give pleasure. 


There will be evil. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
deliberating about what to seek his pleasure in, and 
not at rest. He borders on what would be injurious, 
but there will be cause for joy. 


5- The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
trusting in one who would injure him. Hie situa- 
tion is perilous. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows the pleasure 
of its subject in leading and attracting others. 


place for the lord of Sun, from whom there issue all charges and 
commands. It is central and correct; we must find in its subject 
the qualities denoted by Sun in their greatest excellence. But 
those qualities are docility and accordance with what is right ; 
and the advantage of firm correctness is insisted on. With this all 
will be right.’ With the concluding sentence compare the conclusion 


of the Thwan of hexagram 18. 


The evil that paragraph 6 concludes with would arise from 
the quality of Sun being carried to excess. I have followed the 
Khang-hsi editors in adopting a change of one character in the 
received Text. 

LVIII. The trigram Tui symbolises water as collected in a 
marsh or lake; and its attribute or virtus is pleasure or com- . 
placent satisfaction. It is a matter of some difficulty to determine 
in one’s mind how this attribute came to be connected with the 
trigram. The Khang-hsf editors say:—‘ When the airs of spring 
begin to blow, from the collections of water on the earth the 


moistening vapours rise up (and descend again); so, when the 


breath of health is vigorous in a man’s person, the hue of it is 
[16] O 
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LIX. Tue Hwan HeExacram. 


HwéAn intimates that (under its conditions) there 
will be progress and success. The king goes to 
his ancestral temple; and it will be advantageous to 


displayed in his complexion. Akin to this is the significance of 
the hexagram Tui representing a marsh, as denoting pleasure. 
Although the yin lines give it its special character they owe their 
power and effect to the yang; so when the qualities of mildness 
and harmony prevail in a man, without true-heartedness and in- 
tegrity to control and direct them, they will fail to be correct, and 
may degenerate into what is evil. Hence it is said that it will be 
advantageous to be firm and correct!’ 

The feeling then of pleasure is the subject of this hexagram. 
The above quotation sufficiently explains the concluding characters 
of the Thwan; but where is the intimation in Tui of progress and 
attainments? It is supposed to be in the one weak line surmount- 
ing each trigram and supported by the two strong lines. Fancy 


sees in that mildness and benignity energised by a double portion 
of strength. 


Line 1, strong in the place of strength, with no proper correlate 
above, is thus confined to itself. But its subject is sufficient for 
himself. There will be good fortune. 

Line 2, by the rule of place, should be weak, but it is strong. 
Without any proper correlate, and contiguous to the weak 3, the 
subject of it might be injuriously affected, and there would be cause 
for repentance. But the sincerity natural in his central position 
counteracts all this. 

The view of the third paragraph that appears in the translation 
is derived from the Khang-hsf editors. The evil threatened in it 
would be a consequence of the excessive devotion of its subject to 
pleasure. 

‘The bordering on what is injurious’ in paragraph 4 has refer- 
ence to the contiguity of line 4 to the weak 3. That might have 
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cross the great stream. It will be advantageous to 
be firm and correct. 


1. The first line, divided, shows its subject en- 
gaged in rescuing (from the impending evil) and 
having (the assistance of) a strong horse. There 
will be good fortune. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject, 
amid the dispersion, hurrying to his contrivance 
(for security). All occasion for repentance will 
disappear. 


3. The third line, divided, shows its subject 
discarding any regard to his own person. There 
will be no occasion for repentance. 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
scattering the (different) parties (in the state); which 
leads to great good fortune. From the dispersion 
(he collects again good men standing out, a crowd) 
like a mound, which is what ordinary men would 
not have thought of. 


5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
amidst the dispersion issuing his great announce- 
ments as the perspiration (flows from his body). 


an injurious effect; but the subject of 4 reflects and deliberates 
before he will yield to the seduction of pleasure, and there is cause 
for joy. . 

The danger to the subject of line 5 is from the weak 6 above, in 
whom he is represented as ‘trusting.’ Possibly his own strength 
and sincerity of mind may be perverted into instruments of evil ; 
but possibly, they may operate beneficially. 

The symbolism of paragraph 6 is akin to that of 3, though no 
positive auspice is expressed. The subject of line 3 attracts others 
round itself for the sake of pleasure ; the subject of this leads them 
to follow himself in quest of it. 

O-2 
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He scatters abroad (also) the accumulations in the 
royal granaries. There will be no error. 

6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 
disposing of (what may be called) its bloody wounds, 
and going and separating himself from its anxious 
fears. There will be no error. 


LIX. HwAn, the name of this hexagram, denotes a state of 
dissipation or dispersion. It is descriptive primarily of men’s 
minds alienated from what is right and good. This alienation 
is sure to go on to disorder in the commonwealth ; and an attempt 
is made to show how it should be dealt with and remedied. 

The figure is made up of one of the trigrams for water and over 
it that for wind. Wind moving over water seems to disperse it, and 
awakes naturally in the beholder the idea of dissipation. 

The intimation of progress and success is supposed to be given 
by the strong lines occupying the central places. The king goes 
to the ancestral temple, there to meet with the spirits of his 
ancestors. His filial piety moves them by the sincerity of ils 
manifestation. Those spirits come and are present. Let filial 
piety—in our language, let sincere religion—rule in men’s minds, 
and there will be no alienation in them from what is right and good 
or from one another. And if the state of the country demand a 
great or hazardous enterprise, let it be undertaken. But whatever 
is done, must be done with due attention to what is right, firmly 
and correctly. 


Line 1, at the commencement of the hexagram, tells us that the 
evil has not yet made great progress, and that dealing with it will 
be easy. But the subject of the line is weak, and in an odd place. 
He cannot cope with the evil himself. He must have help, and he 
finds that in a strong horse, which description is understood to be 
symbolical of the subject of the strong second line. 

Line 2 is strong, but in an even place. That place is, indeed, 
the central, but the attribute of the lower trigram Khan is peril. 
These conditions indicate evil, and action will be dangerous; but 
the subject of 2 looks to 1 below him, and takes shelter in union 
with its subject. Since the commentary of AK/&ng-3ze, this has 
been the interpretation of the line. 

Line 3 is weak, and in an odd place. A regard for himself that 
would unfit its subject for contributing any service to the work of 
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LX. Tue XtEn HeExacrRaM. 


‘ACieh intimates that (under its conditions) there 
will be progress and attainment. (But) if the regu- 
lations (which it prescribes) be severe and difficult, 
they cannot be permanent. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject not 


the hexagram might be feared; but he discards that regard, and 
will do nothing to be repented of. There is a change of style in 
the Chinese text at this point. As Wang Shian-3ze (Yiian dynasty) 
says :—‘ Here and henceforth the scattering is of what should be 
scattered, that what should not be scattered may be collected.’ 

Line 4, though weak, is in its correct place, and adjoins the 
strong 5, which is in the ruler’s seat. The subject of 4, therefore, 
will fitly represent the minister, to whom it belongs to do a great 
part in remedying the evil of dispersion. And this he does. He 
brings dissentient partizanship to an end; and not satisfied with 
that, he collects multitudes of those who had been divided into 
a great body so that they stand out conspicuous like a hill. 

Line 5 gives us the action of the ruler himself;—by his proclama- 
tions, and by his benevolence. Ati Hs? and other critics enlarge 
on the symbolism of the perspiration, which they think much to 
the point. P. Regis avoids it, translating—‘ Ile, magnas leges 
dissipans, facit ut penetrent(ur?).’ Canon McClatchie has an 
ingenious and original, so far as my Chinese reading goes, note 
upon it :—‘ As sweat cures fevers, so do proclamations cure rebel- 
lions.’ Both of these translators miss the meaning of the other 
instance of the king’s work. 

Line 6 is occupied by a strong line, which has a proper correlate 
in 3; but 3 is at the top of the trigram of peril. The subject 
of 6 hurries away from association with the subject of it, but does 
so in the spirit of the hexagram, so that there is no error or blame 


attaching to him. 
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quitting the courtyard outside his door. There will 
be no error. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
not quitting the courtyard inside his gate. There 
will be evil. 


3. The third line, divided, shows its subject with 
no appearance of observing the (proper) regulations, 
in which case we shall see him lamenting. But 
there will be no one to blame (but himself). 


4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
quietly and naturally (attentive to all) regulations. 
There will be progress and success. 


5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
sweetly and acceptably enacting his regulations. 
There will be good fortune. The onward progress 
with them will afford ground for admiration. 


6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
enacting regulations severe and difficult. Even with 
firmness and correctness there will be evil. But 
though there will be cause for repentance, it will 
(by and by) disappear. 


LX. The primary application of the character Kieh was to 
denote the joints of the bamboo ; it is used also for the joints of the 
human frame; and for the solar and other terms of the year. 
Whatever makes regular division may be denominated a Kieh ; 
there enter into it the ideas of regulating and restraining; and the 
subject of this hexagram is the regulations of government enacted 
for the guidance and control of the people. How the constituent 
trigrams are supposed to suggest or indicate this meaning will be 
seen in Appendix II. 

At Hs? anticipates that symbolism in trying to account for the 
statement that the figure gives the promise of success and attain- 
ment; but the ground of this is generally made out by referring 
to the equal division of the undivided and divided lines and our 
having in 2 and 5, the central places, two undivided lines. An 
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LXI. Tue Kune Fé Hexacram. 


Kung Fd (moves even) pigs and fish, and leads 
to good fortune. There will be advantage in cross- 


important point concerning ‘ regulations’ is brought out in the con- 
clusion of the Thwan,—that they must be adapted to circumstances, 
and not made too strict and severe. 


Line 1 is strong, and in its correct place. Its subject therefore 
would not be wanting in power to make his way. But he is sup- 
posed to be kept in check by the strong 2, and the correlate 4 is 
the first line in the trigram of peril. The course of wisdom there- 
fore is to keep still. The character here rendered door is that 
belonging to the inner apartments, leading from the hall into which 
entrance is found by the outer gate, mentioned under line 2. 
The courtyard outside the door and that inside the gate is one and 
the same. The ‘Daily Lecture’ says that the paragraph tells an 
officer not to take office rashly, but to exercise a cautious judgment 
in his measures. 

Line 2 is strong, in the wrong place; nor has it a proper 
correlate. Its subject keeps still, when he ought to be up and 
doing. There will be evil. 

Line 3 should be strong, but it is weak. It is neither central 
nor correct. It has no proper correlate, and it is the topmost line 
in the trigram of complacent satisfaction, Its subject will not 
receive the yoke of regulations; and he will find out his mistake, 
when it is too late. 

‘Line 4 is weak, as it ought to be, and its subject has respect to 
the authority of the strong ruler in 5. Hence its good symbolism 
and auspice. 

Line 5 is strong, and in its correct place. Its subject regulates 
himself, having no correlate; but he is lord of the hexagram, and 
his influence is everywhere beneficially felt. 
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ing the great stream. There will be advantage in 
being firm and correct. 


1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
resting (in himself). There will be good fortune. 
If he sought to any other, he would not find rest. 

2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
(like) the crane crying out in her hidden retirement, 
and her young ones responding to her. (It is as if 
it were said), ‘I have a cup of good spirits,’ (and 
the response were), ‘1 will partake of it with you.’ 

3. The third line, divided, shows its subject 
having met with his mate. Now he beats his drum, 
and now he leaves off. Now he weeps, and now 
he sings. 

4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject 
(like) the moon nearly full, and (like) a horse (in a 
chariot) whose fellow disappears. There will be 
no error. 

5. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject 
perfectly sincere, and linking (others) to him in 
closest union. There will be no error. 

6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 


in chanticleer (trying to) mount to heaven. Even 
with firm correctness there will be evil. 


Line 6 is weak, in its proper place. The subject of the top- 
most line must be supposed to possess an exaggerated desire for 
enacting regulations. ‘They will be too severe, and the effect will 
be evil. But as Confucius (Analects 3. 3) says, that is not so great 
a fault as to be easy and remiss. It may be remedied, and cause 
for repentance will disappear. 

LXI. Kung Fa, the name of this hexagram, may be represented 
in English by ‘Inmost Sincerity.’ It denotes the highest quality of 
man, and gives its possessor power so that he prevails with spiritual 
beings, with other men, and with the lower creatures. It is the 
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LXII. Tuer Hstéo Kwo Hexacram. 


Hsiao Kwo indicates that (in the circumstances 
which it implies) there will be progress and attain- 


subject of the ‘ Doctrine of the Mean’ from the 21st chapter onwards, 
where Remusat rendered it by ‘la perfection,’ ‘la perfection 
morale,’ and Intorcetta and his coadjutors by ‘vera solidaque 
perfectio.’ The lineal figure has suggested to the Chinese com- 
mentators, from the author of the first Appendix, two ideas in it 
which deserve to be pointed out. There are two divided lines in 
the centre and two undivided below them and.above them, The 
divided lines in the centre are held to represent the heart or mind 
free from all pre-occupation, without any consciousness of self; and 
the undivided lines, on each side of it, in the centre of the con- 
stituent trigrams are held to denote the solidity of the virtue of one 
so free from selfishness. There is no unreality in it, not a single 
flaw. 

The ‘ Daily Lecture’ at the conclusion of its paraphrase of the 
Thwan refers to the history of the ancient Shun, and the wonder- 
ful achievements of his virtue. The authors give no instance of 
the affecting of ‘pigs and fishes’ by sincerity, and say that these 
names are symbolical of men, the rudest and most unsusceptible of 
being acted on. The Text says that the man thus gifted with sin- 
cerity will succeed in the most difficult enterprises. Remarkable is 
the concluding sentence that he must be firm and correct. Here, as 
elsewhere throughout the Y?, there comes out the practical character 
which has distinguished the Chinese people and their best teaching 
all along the line of history. 

The translation of paragraph 1 is according to the view approved 
by the Khang-hsi editors. The ordinary view makes the other to 
whom the subject of line 1 looks or might look to be the subject 
of 4; but they contend that, excepting in the case of 3 and 6, the 
force of correlation should be discarded from the study of this 
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ment. But it will be advantageous to be firm and 
correct. (What the name denotes) may be done in 
small affairs, but not in great affairs. (It is like) the 
notes that come down from a-bird on the wing ;—to 
descend is better than to ascend. There will (in 
this way) be great good fortune. 


1. The first line, divided, suggests (the idea of) 
a bird flying, (and ascending) till the issue is evil. 


2. The second line, divided, shows its subject 
passing by his grandfather, and meeting with his 


hexagram ; for the virtue of sincerity is all centred in itself, thence 
derived and thereby powerful. 

For paragraph 2, see Appendix III, Section i, 42. It is in 
thyme, and I have there rendered it in rhyme. The ‘ young ones 
of the crane’ are represented by line 1. In the third and fourth 
sentences we have the symbolism of two men brought together by 
their sympathy in virtue. The subject of the paragraph is the 
effect of sincerity. 

The ‘mate’ of line 3 is 6. The principle of correlation comes 
in. Sincerity, not left to itself, is influenced from without, and hence 
come the changes and uncertainty in the state and moods of the 
subject of the line. 

Line 4 is weak, and in its correct place. The subject of it has 
discarded the correlate in 1, and hastens on to the confidence of 
the ruler in 5, being symbolised as the moon nearly full. The 
other symbol of the horse whose fellow has disappeared has refer- 
ence to the discarding of the subject of 1. Anciently chariots and 
carriages were drawn by four horses, two outsides and two insides. 
Lines 1 and 4 were a pair of these ; but 1 disappears here from the 
team, and 4 goes on and joins 5. 

Line 5 is strong and central, in the ruler’s place. Its subject 
must be the sage on the throne, whose sincerity will go forth and 
bind all in union with himself. 

Line 6 should be divided, but is undivided ; and coming after 5, 
what can the subject of it do? His efforts will be ineffectual, and 
injurious to himself. He is symbolised by a cock—literally, ‘the 
plumaged voice. But a cock is not fitted to fly high, and in 
attempting to do so will only suffer hurt. 
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grandmother; not attempting anything against his 
ruler, but meeting him as his minister. There will 
be no error. 

3. The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
taking no extraordinary precautions against danger; 
and some in consequence finding opportunity to 
assail and injure him. There will be evil. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
falling into no error, but meeting (the exigency of 
his situation), without exceeding (in his natural 
course). If he go forward, there will be peril, and 
he must be cautious. There is no occasion to be 
using firmness perpetually. 

5. The fifth line, divided, (suggests the idea) of 
dense clouds, but no rain, coming from our borders 
in the west. It also (shows) the prince shooting his 
arrow, and taking the bird in a cave. 


6. The sixth line, divided, shows its subject not 
meeting (the exigency of his situation), and ex- 
ceeding (his proper course). (It suggests the idea 
of) a bird flying far aloft. There will be evil. The 
case is what is called one of calamity and self- 
produced injury. 


LXII. The name Hsiao Kwo is explained both by reference 
to the lines of the hexagram, and to the meaning of the characters. 
The explanation from the lines appears immediately on comparing 
them with those of Ta Kwo, the 28th hexagram. There the first 
and sixth lines are divided, and between are four undivided lines ; 
here the third and fourth lines are undivided, and outside each of 
them are two divided lines. The undivided or yang lines are 
great, the divided or yin lines are called small. In Hsiao Kwo 
the divided or small lines predominate. But this peculiar structure 
of the figure could be of no interest to the student, if it were not 
for the meaning of the name, which is ‘ small excesses’ or ‘ exceed- 
ing in what is small,’ The author, accepted by us as king Wan, 
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LXIIl. Tue At 3? Hexacram. 


Ki 3i intimates progress and success in small 
matters. There will be advantage in being firm 


had in his mind our distinction of essentialsand non-essentials. 
Is it ever good to deviate from what is recognised as the established 
course of procedure? The reply is—never in the matter of right ; 
but in what is conventional and ceremonial—in what is non- 
essential—the deviation may be made, and will be productive of 
good. The form may be given up, but not the substance. But 
the thing must be done very carefully,—humbly and reverently, 
and in small matters. 

The symbolism of the bird is rather obscure. The whole of it 
is intended to teach humility. It is better for the bird to descend, 
keeping near to where it can perch and rest, than to hold on 
ascending into the homeless regions of the air. 


Line 1 is weak, in an ocd place, and possessed by the ‘idea of 
exceeding,’ which belongs to the hexagram.’ Its correlate is the 
strong 4, belonging to the trigram Aan, the attribute of which is 
movement. ‘Theres nothing to repress the tendency of 1; rather 
it is stimulated ; and hence the symbolism. 

Line 2 is weak, but in its proper place, and in the centre. Its 
correlate is 5, which is also a weak line. The lines 3 and 4 between 
them are both strong; and are supposed to represent the father and 
grandfather of the subject of 2; but he or she goes past them, and 
meets with the grandmother in5. Again, 5 is the ruler’s seat. The 
subject of 2 moves on to him, but not as an enemy; but humbly 
and loyally, as his minister according to the attributes of a weak 
line in the central place. It must be allowed that this’ view of the 
symbolism and its interpretation is obscure and strained. 

The subject of line 3 is too confident in his own strength, and 
too defiant of the weak and small enemies that seek his hurt. 
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and correct. There has been good fortune in the 
beginning ; there may be disorder in the end. 


1. The first line, undivided, (shows its subject as 
a driver) who drags back his wheel, (or as a fox) 
which has wet his tail. There will be no error. 


2. The second line, divided, (shows its subject as) 
a wife who has lost her (carriage-)screen. There is 
no occasion to go in pursuit of it. In seven days 
she will find it. 


3. The third line, undivided, (suggests the case 
of) Kao 3ung who attacked the Demon region, but 
was three years in subduing it. Small men should 
not be employed (in such enterprises). 


Line 4 is also strong, but the exercise of his strength by its 
subject is tempered by the position in an even place. He is 
warned, however, to continue quiet and restrain himself. 

Line 5, though in the ruler’s seat, is weak, and incapable of 
doing anything great. Its subject is called king or duke because 
of the ruler’s seat; and the one whom in the concluding sentence 
he is said to capture is supposed to be the subject of 2. 

The first part of the symbolism is the same as that of the 
Thwan under hexagram 9, q. v. I said there that it probably 
gave a testimony of the merit of the house of Kau, as deserving 
the throne rather than the kings of Shang. ‘That was because the 
Thwan contained the sentiments of Wan, while he was yet only 
lord of Kau. But the symbolism here was the work of the duke 
of Kau, after his brother king W& had obtained the throne. How 
did the symbolism then occur to him? May we not conclude that 
at least the hsiang of this hexagram was written during the 
troubled period of his regency, after the accession of W{’s son, 
king AAang? 

The Khang-hsi editors find in the concluding symbolism an 
incentive to humility:—‘The duke, leaving birds on the wing, is 
content to use his arrows against those in a cave!’ 

Line 6 is weak, and is at the top of the trigram of movement. 
He is possessed by the idea of the hexagram in an extreme degree, 
and is incapable of keeping himself under restraint. 
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4. The fourth line, divided, shows its subject with 
rags provided against any leak (in his boat), and on 


his guard all day long. 


s. The fifth line, undivided, shows its subject (as) 
the neighbour in the east who slaughters an ox (for 
his sacrifice); but this is not equal to the (small) 
spring sacrifice of the neighbour in the west, whose 
sincerity receives the blessing. 

6. The topmost line, divided, shows its subject 
with (even) his head immersed. The position is 
perilous. 


LXII. The character called Ai is used as a symbol of being 
past or completed. 3i denotes primarily crossing a stream, 
and has the secondary meaning of helping and completing. 
The two characters, combined, will express the successful accom- 
plishment of whatever the writer has in his mind. In dealing with 
this lineal figure, king Wan was thinking of the condition of the 
kingdom, at length at rest and quiet. The vessel of the state has 
been brought safely across the great and dangerous stream. The 
distresses of the kingdom have been relieved, and its disorders 
have been repressed. Does anything remain to be done still? 
Yes, in small things. The new government has to be consolidated. 
Its ruler must, without noise or clamour, go on to perfect what has 
been wrought, with firmness and correctness, and ever keeping in 
mind the instability of all human affairs. ‘That every line of the 
hexagram is in its correct place, and has its proper correlate is 
also supposed to harmonize with the intimation of progress and 
success. 

Line 1, the first of the hexagram, represents the time im- 
mediately after the successful achievement of the enterprise it 
denotes ;—the time for resting and being quiet. . For a season, at 
least, all movement should be hushed. Hence we have the sym- 
bolism of a driver trying to stop his carriage, and a fox who has 
wet his tail, and will not tempt the stream again. 

Line 2 is weak, and in its proper place. It also has the strong 
correlate 5; and might be expected to be forward to act. But it 
occupies its correct and central place, and suggests the symbol of 
_ a lady whose carriage has lost its screen. She will not advance 
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LXIV. Tuer Wet 3? Hexacram. 


Wei 3i intimates progress and success (in the 
circumstances which it implies). (We see) a young 
fox that has nearly crossed (the stream), when its 
tail gets immersed. There will be no advantage 
in any way. 


further so soon after success has been achieved; but keep herself 
hidden and retired. Let her not try to find the screen. When it is 
said that she will find this ‘after seven days,’ the meaning seems 
to be simply this, that the period of Xi 3f will then have been 
exhausted, the six lines having been gone through, and a new 
period, when action will be proper, shall have commenced. 

The strong line 3, at the top of the lower trigram, suggests for 
its subject one undertaking a vigorous enterprise. The writer 
thinks of Kao 3ung, the sacrificial title of Wai Ting, one of the 
ablest sovereigns of the Shang dynasty (B.c. 1364-1324), who 
undertook an expedition against the barbarous hordes of the cold 
and bleak regions north of the Middle States. He is mentioned 
again under the next hexagram. He appears also in the Sha, IV, ix, 
and in the Shih, IV, ili, ode 5. His enterprise may have been 
good, and successful, but it was tedious, and the paragraph con- 
cludes with a caution. 

Line 4 is weak, and has advanced into the trigram for water. 
Its subject will be cautious, and prepare for evil, as in the sym- 
bolism, suggested probably by the nature of the trigram. 

‘The neighbour in the East’ is the subject of line 5, and ‘the 
neighbour in the West’ is the subject of the correlate 2, the former 
quarter being yang and the latter yin. Line 5 is strong, and 2 is 
weak ; but weakness is more likely to be patient and cautious than 
strength. They are compared to two men sacrificing. The one 
presents valuable offerings; the other very poor ones. But the 
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1. The first line, divided, shows its subject (like 
a fox) whose tail gets immersed. There will be 
occasion for regret. 


2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject 
dragging back his (carriage-)wheel. With firmness 
and correctness there will be good fortune. 


3. The third line, divided, shows its subject, with 
(the state of things) not yet remedied, advancing on ; 
which will lead to evil. But there will be advantage 
in (trying to) cross the great stream. 


4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject 
by firm correctness obtaining good fortune, so that 
all occasion for repentance disappears. Let him 
stir himself up, as if he were invading the Demon 
region, where for three years rewards will come to 
him (and his troops) from the great kingdom. 


5. The fifth line, divided, shows its subject by 
firm correctness obtaining good fortune, and having 
no occasion for repentance. (We see in him) the 
brightness. of a superior man, and the possession of 
sincerity. There will be good fortune. 


6. The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject 


second excels in sincerity, and his small offering is the more 
acceptable. 

The topmost line is weak, and on the outmost edge of Khan, 
the trigram of peril. His action is violent and perilous, like that 
one attempting to cross a ford, and being plunged overhead into 
the water. 


LXIV. Wei 3f is the reverse of KX? 3%. The name tells us that 
the successful accomplishment of whatever the writer had in his 
mind had not yet been realised. The vessel of the state has not 
been brought across the great and dangerous stream. Some have 
wished that the Yi might have concluded with At 3%, and the last 
hexagram have left us with the picture of human affairs all brought 
to good order. But this would not have been in harmony with the 


—_ 
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full of confidence and therefore feasting (quietly). 
There will be no error. (If he) cherish this con- 


idea of the Yf, as the book of change. Again and again it has 
been pointed out that we find in it no idea of a perfect and abiding 
state. Just as the seasons of the year change and pursue an ever- 
recurring round, so is it with the phases of sociéty. The reign of 
order has been, and has terminated; and this hexagram calls us to 


» see the struggle for its realisation recommenced. It treats of how 


those engaged in that struggle should conduct themselves with a 
view to secure the happy consummation. 

How the figure sets forth the state of things by its constituent 
trigrams will appear in Appendix II. A similar indication is 
supposed to be given by the lines, not one of which is in the cor- 
rect place ; the strong lines being all in even places, and the weak 
lines in odd. At the same time each of them has a proper corre- 
late; and so the figure gives an intimation of some successful 
progress. See also Appendix I. 

The symbolism of the young fox suggests a want of caution on 
the part of those, in the time and condition denoted by the hexa- 
gram, who try to remedy prevailing disorders. Their attempt is 
not successful, and they get themselves into trouble and danger, 
Whatever can be done must be undertaken in another way. 


I suppose a fox to be intended by the symbolism of line 1, 
bringing that animal on from the Thwan. Some of the com- 
mentators understand it of any animal. The line is weak, at the 
bottom of the trigram of peril, and responds to the strong 4, which 
is not in its correct place. Its subject attempts to be doing, but 
finds cause to regret his course. 

The subject of line 2, strong, and in the centre, is able to repress 
himself, and keep back his carriage from advancing; and there is 
good fortune. 

The Khang-hst editors say that it is very difficult to understand 
what is said under line 3 ; and many critics suppose that a negative 
has dropt out, and that we should really read that ‘it will not be 
advantageous to try and cross the great stream,’ 

Line 4, though strong, is in an even place; and this might 
vitiate the endeavours of its subject to bring about a better state of 
things. But he is firm and correct. He is in the fourth place more- 
over, and immediately above there is his ruler, represented by a weak 
line, humble therefore, and prepared to welcome his endeavours. 
Let him exert himself vigorously and long, as Kao Sung did in his 


[16] P 
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immersed, it will fail of what is right. 


famous expedition (see last hexagram, line 3), and he will make 
progress and have success. Expeditions beyond the frontiers in 
those days were not very remote. Intercourse was kept up between 
the army and the court. Rewards, distinctions, and whatever was 
necessary to encourage the army, were often sent to it. 

Line 5 is weak, in an odd place. But its subject is the ruler, 
humble and supported by the subject of the strong 2; and hence 
the auspice is very good. 

The subject of line 6, when the work of the hexagram has been 
done, appears disposed to remain quiet in the confidence of his own 
power, but enjoying himself; and thereby he will do right. If, on 
the contrary, he will go on to exert his powers, and play with the 
peril of the situation, the issue will be bad. 


Gee PE ND LX ES, 


APPENDIX TI. 


Treatise on the Thwan, or king Wan’s Explanations of the 
entire Hexagrams. 


Section I. 


I. 1. Vast is the ‘great and originating (power)’ 
indicated by Khien! All things owe to it their 
beginning :—it contains all the meaning belonging 
to (the name) heaven. 

2. The clouds move and the rain is distributed; 
the various things appear in their developed forms. 

3. (The sages) grandly understand (the con- 
nexion between) the end and the beginning, and how 
(the indications of) the six lines (in the hexagram) 
are accomplished, (each) in its season. (Accord- 
ingly) they mount (the carriage) drawn by those six 
dragons at the proper times, and drive through 
the sky. 

4. The method of AZien is to change and trans- 
form, so that everything obtains its correct nature 
as appointed (by the mind of Heaven); and (there- 
after the conditions of) great harmony are preserved 
in union. The result is ‘what is advantageous, and 
correct and firm,’ 

5. (The sage) appears aloft, high above all things, 
and the myriad states all enjoy repose. 


The name Thwan, and the meaning of the character so-called, 
are sufficiently established. The Thwan are king Wan’s expla- 
nations of the entire hexagrams. It seems impossible now to 
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II. 1. Complete is the ‘great and originating 
(capacity)’ indicated by Khwan! All things owe to 
it their birth ;—it receives obediently the influences 
of Heaven. 


2. KhwéAn, in its largeness, supports and contains 
all things. Its excellent capacity matches the un- 
limited power (of Afien). Its comprehension is 
wide, and its brightness great. The various things 
obtain (by it) their full development. 


3. The mare is a creature of earthly kind. Its 
(power of) moving on the earth is without limit ; it 
is mild and docile, advantageous and firm :—such is 
the course of the superior man. 


ascertain how the character arose, and how it was named Thwan. 
The treatise on the Thwan is ascribed to Confucius; and I have 
considered in the Introduction, p. 30, whether the tradition to this 
effect may to any extent be admitted. 


I. The hexagram A’hien is made up of six undivided lines, or 
of the trigram Ahien, Fa-hsi’s symbol for heaven, repeated. The 
Thwan does not dwell upon this, but starts, in its exposition, from 
the word ‘heaven,’ supposing that the hexagram represented all 
the meaning which had ever been intended by that term. In para- 
graphs 1, 2, 4 the four attributes in Wan’s Text (2 being occupied 
with the second, though it is not expressly named) are illustrated 
by the phenomena taking place in the physical world. 

In paragraphs 3 and 5, the subject is the sage. He is not 
named indeed; and Khung Ying-ta (a.p. 574-648) does not 
introduce him till paragraph 5, when the meaning necessitates the 
presence of a human agent, who rules in the world of men as 
heaven does in that of nature. The ‘connexion between the end 
and the beginning,’ which he sees, is that of cause and effect in the 
operations of nature and the course of human affairs. The various 
steps in that course are symbolised by the lines of the hexagram ; 
and the ideal sage, conducting his ideal government, taking his 
measures accordingly, is represented as driving through the sky in 
a carriage drawn by six dragons. AQ Hsi extravagantly says that 


‘the sage is Heaven, and Heaven is the sage ;’ but there is nothing 
like this in the text. 
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4. ‘If he take the initiative, he goes astray :’—he 
misses, that is, his proper course. ‘If he follow,’ he 
is docile, and gets into his regular (course). ‘In the 
south-west he will get friends :’—he will be walking 
with those of his own class. ‘In the north-east he 
will lose friends:’—but in the end there will be 
ground for congratulation. | 


5. ‘ The good fortune arising from resting in firm- 


ness’ corresponds to the unlimited capacity of the 
earth. 


III. r. In Aun we have the strong (Kien) and 
the weak (Khwan) commencing their intercourse, 
and difficulties arising. 

2. Movement in the midst of peril gives rise to 
‘great progress and success, (through) firm cor- 
rectness.’ 

3. By the action of the thunder and rain, (which 


II. As the writer in expounding the Thwan of hexagram 1 starts 
from the word ‘heaven,’ so here he does so from the symbolic mean- 
ing attached to ‘earth. What Ihave said on the Text about the 
difference with which the same attributes are ascribed to Ahien 
and KhwaAn, appears clearly in paragraph 1. It is the difference ex- 
pressed by the words that I have supplied,—‘power’ and ‘capacity.’ 
Khien originates; Khwan produces, or gives birth to what has 
been originated. 

The ‘ penetrating,’ or developing ability of Khwan, as displayed 
in the processes of growth, is the subject of paragraph 2. ‘ The 
brightness’ refers to the beauty that shines forth in the vegetable 
and animal worlds. ; 

Paragraph 3 treats of the symbol of the ‘mare, to lead the mind 
to the course of ‘the superior man,’ the good and faithful minister 
and servant. 

See the note, corresponding to paragraph 4,on the Text. ‘ Rest- 
ing in firmness’ is the normal course of Khwan, Where it is 
pursued, the good effect will be great, great as the unlimited 


capacity of the earth. 
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are symbols of Xanand K han), all (between Heaven 
and earth) is filled up. But the condition of the 
time is full of irregularity and obscurity. Feudal 
princes should be established,.but the feeling that 
rest and peace have been secured should not be 


indulged (even then). 


IV. 1. In Mang we have (the trigram for) a 
mountain, and below it that of a rugged defile with 
a stream in it. The conditions of peril and arrest 


III. Kun is made up of the trigrams Kan and Khan; but 
according to the views on king WAn’s arrangement of the trigrams, 
as set forth especially in Appendix V, chap. 14, the six others come 
from Khien and Khwa§n, and are said to be their children. On 
the first application of Khwin to Ahien, there results Aan, the 
first line of AAien taking the place of the last of Khwan; and on 
the second application, there results Khan, the middle line of 
Khien taking the place of that of Khwan. McClatchie renders 
here:—‘ The Thun (Xun) diagram represents the hard and the 
soft (air) beginning to have sexual intercourse, and bringing forth 
with suffering!’ But there is nothing in the Yi, from the beginning 
to the end, to justify such an interpretation. Nor do I see how, 
from any account of the genesis by the component trigrams, the 
idea of the result as signifying a state of difficulty and distress can 
be readily made out. ; 

In paragraph 2 there is an attempt from the virtues or attributes 
assigned to the trigrams to make out the result indicated in the 
Thwan. To move and excite is the quality of Kan; perilous- 
ness is the quality of Khan. The power to move is likely to 
produce great effects; to do this in perilous and difficult circuni- 
stances requires firmness and correctness. But neither is this 
explanation very satisfactory. 

The first part of paragraph 3 depicts a condition of trouble and 
disorder in the natural world occasioned by the phenomena that 
are symbols of the significance of A&n and Khan; but this is 
symbolical again of the disorder and distress, political and social, 
characteristic of the time. Good princes throughout the nation 
would help to remedy that; but the supreme authority should not 
resign itself to indifference, trusting to them. 


~— oer 
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of progress (suggested by these) give (the idea in) 
Mang. 

2. ‘Mang indicates that there will be progress and 
success :’—for there is development at work in it, 
and its time of action is exactly what is right. ‘I do 
not seek the youthful and inexperienced; he seeks 
me:’—so does will respond to will. ‘When he 
shows (the sincerity that marks) the first recourse 
to divination, I instruct him:’—for possessing the 
qualities of the undivided line and being in the 
central place, (the subject of the second line thus 
speaks). ‘A second and third application create 
annoyance, and I do not instruct so as to create 
annoyance :'—annoyance (he means) to the ignorant. 

(The method of dealing with) the young and igno- 
rant is to nourish the correct (nature belonging to 
them) ;—this accomplishes the service of the sage. 


IV. The trigram K4n has for its symbol in the natural world a 
mountain, which stands up frowningly, and stops or arrests the 
progress of the traveller. Stoppage, understood sometimes actively, 
and sometimes passively, is called the virtue or attribute indicated 
by it. Khan, as I said on p. 32, has water for its symbol, and 
especially in the form of rain. Here, however, the water appears 
as a stream in a difficult defile, such as ordinarily appears on an 
approach to a mountain, and suggesting perilousness as the attri- 
bute of such a position, From the combination of these symbols 
and their attributes the writer thinks that he gets the idea of the 
character (not the entire hexagram) Mang, as symbolical of igno- 
rance and inexperience. See on ‘the Great Symbolism’ below. 

Down to the last sentence of paragraph 2, all that is said is 
intended to show how it is that the figure indicates progress and 
success. The whole representation is grounded on the undivided 
line’s being in the central place. It is the symbol of active effort 
for the teaching of the ignorant in the proper place and time ; 
this being responded to by the divided fifth line, representing the 
ignorance to be taught as docile, ‘ will responds to will.’ But the 
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V. 1. Hsii denotes waiting. (The figure) shows 
peril in front ; but notwithstanding the firmness and 
strength (indicated by the inner trigram), its subject 
does not allow himself to be involved (in the danger- 
ous defile) :—it is right he should not be straitened 
or reduced to extremity. 


2, When it is said that, ‘with the sincerity de- 
clared in Hsii, there will be brilliant success, and 
with firmness there will be good fortune,’ this is 
shown by the position (of the fifth line) in the place 
assigned by Heaven, and its being the correct posi- 
tion for it, and in the centre. ‘It will be advan- 
tageous to go through the great stream;’—that is, 
going forward will be followed by meritorious 
achievement. 


subject of line 2 requires sincerity in the applicant for instruction, 
and feels that he must make his own teaching acceptable and 
agreeable. All this serves to bring out the idea of progress and 
success. 

Then finally in the young and ignorant there is ‘a correct nature, 
a moral state made for goodness. ‘The efficient teacher directing 
his efforts to bring out and nourish that, the progress and success 
will be ‘gréat;’ the service done will be worthy of ‘a sage.’ 

V. Hsii is composed of Ahien, having the quality of sirength, 
and of Khan, having the quality of perilousness. The strong one 
might readily dare the peril, but he restrains bifiiself and waits. 
This is the lesson of the hexagram,—the benefit of action well 
considered, of plans well matured. ad 

The fifth line, as we have observed more than once already, is 
the place of honour, that due to the ruler or king. It is here called 
‘the Heavenly or Heaven-given seat,’ the meaning of which expres- 
sion is clear from its occurrence in the Shih, IL, i, ode 2. 1. Five 
is an odd number, and the fifth is therefore the ‘correct’ place for 
an undivided line ; it is also the central place of the trigram, indi- 


cating how its occupant is sure to walk in the due mean. See 
further the notes on the Text, p. 68. 


ae, ole 
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VI. 1. The upper portion of Sung is (the tri- 
gram representing) strength, and the lower (that 
representing) peril. (The coming together of) 
strength and peril gives (the idea in) Sung. 

2. ‘Sung intimates how, though there is  sin- 
cerity in one’s contention, he will yet meet with 
Opposition and obstruction; but if he cherish an 
apprehensive caution, there will be good fortune :’— 
a strong (line) has come and got the central place 
(in the lower trigram). 

‘If he must prosecute the contention to the (bitter) 
end, there will be evil:’—contention is not a thing to 
be carried on to extremity. 

‘It will be advantageous to meet with the great 
man :’—what he sets a value on is the due mean, 
and the correct place. 

‘It will not be advantageous to cross the great 
stream :'—one (attempting to do so) would find 
himself in an abyss. 


VI. Paragraph 1 here is much to the same effect as the first 
sentence in the notes on the Thwan of the Text. It is said, 
‘Strength without peril would not produce contention ; peril with- 
out strength would not be able to contend.’ 

2. ‘A strong line has come and got the central place: ’—this 
sentence has given rise to a doctrine about the changes of trigrams 
and hexagramgg which has obscured more than anything else the 
interpretation of the Yi. Where has the strong second line come 
from? From a hundred critics we receive the answer,—‘ From 


Tun ( x The reader will see that if the second and third 


lines of the ‘lower trigram there be made to change places, there 


results ===, or Sung. The doctrine of changing the figures by 


the manipulation of the stalks did spring up between the time of 
Win and his son and that of the composition of the Appendixes ; 


‘but there is no trace of it in the real Text of the Yi; and it renders 


any scheme for the interpretation of the figures impossible. The 
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VII. 1. (The name) Sze describes the multitude 
(of the host). The ‘firmness and correctness’ (which 
the hexagram indicates) refer to (moral) correct- 
ness (of aim). When (the mover) is able to use the 
multitude with such correctness, he may attain to the 
royal sway. 


2. There is (the symbol of) strength in the centre 
(of the trigram below), and it is responded to (by its 
proper correlate above). The action gives rise to 
perils, but is in accordance (with the best sentiments 
of men). (Its mover) may by such action distress 
all the country, but the people will follow him ;— 
there will be good fortune, and what error should 
tnenee be. 


VIII. 1. ‘ Pi indicates that there is good for- 
tune :’—(the name) Pi denotes help; (and we see 
in the figure) inferiors docilely following (their 
superior). 


editors of the imperial Y? allow this, and on the present passage dis- 
card the doctrine entirely, referring to the language of the T hwan on 
hexagrams 11 and 12 as fatal to it. See the notes there, and the 
Introduction, pp. 11-16. ‘A strong line has come’ is to be taken as 
equivalent simply to ‘a strong line is there,’ 

What ‘the great man sets a value on being the due mean and 
the correct place,’ his decision in any matter of contention is sure 
to be night. 

VII. That ‘multitude’ is given here as if it were the meaning of 
the name Sze arose, probably, from there being but one undivided 
line in the figure. That is the symbol of the general, all the other 
lines, divided, suggest the idea of a multitude obedient to his orders. 
The general's place in the centre of the lower trigram, with the 
proper correlate in line 5, suggests the idea of firmness and cor- 
rectness that dominates in the hexagram. But in the last sentence 
it is the ruler, and not the general of the host, who is the subject. 
Compare what is said of him with Mencius, I, i, chap. 3; ii, chap. 
iy 4G 
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2. ‘Let (the principal party intended in it) re- 
examine himself, (as if) by divination, whether his 
virtue be great, unintermitting, and firm ;—if it be 
so, there will be no error :—all this follows from 
the position of the strong line in the centre (of the 
upper trigram). ‘ Those who have not rest will come 
to him:’—high and low will respond to its subject. 
‘With those who are (too) late in coming it will be 
ill ;’—(for them) the way (of good fortune here indi- 
cated) has been exhausted. 


IX. 1. In Hsiao Aid the weak line occupies 
its (proper) position, and (the lines) above and below 
respond to it. Hence comes the name of Hsiao 
Kht (Small Restraint). 

2. (It presents the symbols of) strength and 
flexibility. Strong lines are in the central places, 
and the will (of their subjects) will have free course. 
Thus it indicates that there will be progress and 
SUCCESS. 

3. ‘ Dense clouds but no rain’ indicate the move- 
ment (of the strong lines) still going forward. The 


‘Perilousness’ is the attribute of Khan, the lower trigram, and 
‘docility, or ‘accordance with others,’ that of Khw4n, the upper, 
War is like ‘ poison’ to a country, injurious, and threatening ruin 
to it, and yet the people will endure and encounter it in behalf of 
the sovereign whom they esteem and love. 


VIII. There is some error in the text here,—as all the critics 
acknowledge. I have adopted the decision of Ad Hsi, which by 
a very small change makes the whole read consistently, and in 
harmony with other explanations of the Thwan, ‘The inferiors ’ 
are the subjects of all the other lines gathering round their supe- 
rior, represented in the fifth line. 

‘The way has been exhausted :’—they do not seek to promote 
and enjoy union till it is too late. The sentiment is the same as that 
in the lines of Shakespeare about the tide in the affairs of men. 
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‘Commencing at our western border’ indicates that 
the (beneficial) influence has not yet been widely 
displayed. 


X. 1. In Lt we have (the symbol of) weakness 
treading on (that of) strength. 


2. (The lower trigram) indicates pleasure and 
satisfaction, and responds to (the upper) indicating 
strength. Hence (it is said), ‘He treads on the 
tail of a tiger, which does not bite him; there will _ 
be progress and success.’ 


3. (The fifth line is) strong, in the centre, and in 


1X. ‘The weak line’ is said to occupy ‘its proper position,’ 
because it is in the fourth,—an even place. The ‘responding’ on 
the part of all the other lines above and below is their submitting 
to be restrained by it; and this arises simply from the meaning 
which king Wan chose to attach to the hexagram. 

But the restraint can only be small. ‘The attributes of the two 
parts of the figure do not indicate anything else. The undivided 
line represents vigour and activity, and such a line is in the middle 
of each trigram. ‘There cannot but be progress and success. 

It is not easy to explain the symbolism of the last paragraph in 
harmony with the appended explanations. . What A/ang-3ze, 
Wang Fang, and other scholars say is to this effect :—Dense clouds 
ought to give rain. That they exist without doing so, shows the 
restraining influence of the hexagram to be still at work. But the 
other and active influence is, according to the general idea of the 
figure, continuing in operation ;—there will be rain ere long. And 
this was taking place in the western regions subject to the House 
of Aau, which still was only a fief of Shang. It was not for the 
inferior House to rule the superior. Adu was for a time restrained 
by Shang. Let their positions be reversed by Kau superseding 
Shang, and the rain of beneficent government would descend on 
all the kingdom. This seems to be the meaning of the paragraph. 
This is the answer to the riddle of it. Confucius, in his treatise-on 


the Thwan, hints at it, butno Chinese critic has the boldness to 
declare it fully. 
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its correct place. (Its subject) occupies the God- 
(given) position, and falls into no distress or failure;— 
(his) action will be brilliant. 


XI. ‘The little come and the great gone in 
Thai, and its indication that there will be good 
fortune with progress and success’ show to us 
heaven and earth in communication with each 
other, and all things in consequence having free 
course, and (also) the high and the low, (superiors 
and inferiors), in communication with one another, 
and possessed by the same aim. The inner (tri- 
gram) is made up of the strong and undivided 
lines, and the outer of the weak and divided; the 
inner is (the symbol of) strength, and the outer 
of docility ; the inner (represents) the superior man, 
and the outer the small man. (Thus) the way of 


X. ‘(The symbol of) weakness’ in paragraph 1, according to 
Wang Shin-3ze (Yiian dynasty), is line 3, urged by the two strong 
lines below, and having to encounter the three strong lines above. 
Hfi Ping-wan (also of the Yiian dynasty) says that the whole of 
the lower trigram, Tui, partaking of the yin nature, is the symbol 
of weakness, and the whole of X/ien that of strength. The Heh- 
Kung editors say that, to get the full meaning, we must hold both 
views. 

Paragraph 2 has been sufficiently explained on the Thwan itself. 

Paragraph 3 has also been explained; but there remains some- 
thing to be said on the Chinese text for ‘occupies the God- 
given position,’ or, literally, ‘treads on the seat of Ti’ Canon 
McClatchie has—‘ The imperial throne is now occupied,’ I think 
that ‘the seat of Tt’ is synonymous with ‘the seat of Heaven,’ in 
paragraph 2 of this treatise on hexagram 5. If Confucius, or who- 
ever was the writer, had before him the phrase as it occurs in the 
Shfi, I, 12, the force of Ti will depend on the meaning assigned to 
it in that part of the Sha. That the fifth line occupies the place of 
authority is here the only important point. 
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the superior man appears increasing, and that of the 
small man decreasing. 


XII. ‘The want of good understanding between 
the (different classes of) men m Phi, and its indica- 
tion as unfavourable to the firm and correct course 
of the superior man; with the intimation that the 
great are gone and the little come:’—all this 
springs from the fact that in it heaven and earth 
are not in communication with each other, and all 
things in consequence do not have free course ; and 
that the high and the low (superiors and inferiors) 
are not in communication with one another, and 
there are no (well-regulated) states under the sky. 
The inner (trigram) is made up of the weak and 
divided lines, and the outer of the strong and 
undivided: the inner is (the symbol of) weakness, 
and the outer of strength; the inner (represents) 
the small man, and the outer the superior man. 
Thus the way of the small man appears increasing, 
and that of the superior man decreasing. 


XI. There is nothing to be said on the explanation of the 
Thwan here beyond what has been noticed on the different para- 
graphs of the Text. Canon McClatchie translates :—‘ The Thwan 
means that Heaven and Earth have now conjugal intercourse with 
each other .... and the upper and lower (classes) unite together,’ 
But in both clauses the Chinese characters are the same. Why did 
he not go on to say—‘the upper and lower classes have conjugal 
intercourse together ;’ or rather, why did he not dismiss the idea of 
such intercourse from his mind altogether? Why make the Y? 
appear to be gross, when there is not the shadow of grossness in 
it? ‘The paragraph here well illustrates how the ruling idea in all 
the antinomies of the Yi is that of authority and strength on the 
one side, and of inferiority and weakness on the other. 

XII. All the symbolism here springs from the trigram Khwin 
occupying in the figure the inner or lower place, and Kien the 
outer or upper. It is for the inner trigram to take the initiative F 


——— 
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XII. 1. In Thung Zan the weak (line) has 
the place (of influence), the central place, and 
responds to (the corresponding line in) Ahien 
(above) ; hence comes its name of Thung Zn (or 
‘Union of men’). 

2. Thung Zan says :— 


3. The language, ‘Thung Zan appears here (as 
we find it) in (the remote districts of) the country, 
indicating progress and success, and that it will be 
advantageous to cross the great stream,’ is moulded 
by its containing the strength (symbolled) in Aien. 
(Then) we have (the trigram indicating) elegance 
and intelligence, supported by (that indicating) 
strength; with the line in the central, and its 
correct, position, and responding (to the corres- 
ponding line above) :—(all representing) the correct 
course of the superior man. It is only the superior 
man who can comprehend and affect the minds of 
all under the sky. 


DOL srw ine 1a Ytithe weak (line) has ~the 
place of honour, is grandly central, and (the strong 
lines) above and below respond to it. Hence comes 
its name of Ta Yf (Having what is Great). 


but how can earth (symbolised by Khwin) take the place of heaven 
(symbolised by K/ien)? As in nature it is heaven that originates 
and not earth, so in a state the upper classes must take the initiative, 
and not the lower. 

XIII. To understand the various points in this commentary, it 
is only necessary to refer to the Text of the hexagram. ‘The proper 
correlate of line 2 is line 5, and I have said therefore that it ‘ re- 
sponds to (the corresponding line in) Khien. The editors of the 
Khang-hs? edition, however, would make the correlate to it all the 
lines of KAien, as being more agreeable to the idea of union. 

I do not think that a second paragraph has been lost, The 
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2. The attributes (of its component trigrams) are 
strength and vigour with elegance and brightness. 
(The ruling line in it) responds to (the ruling line 
in the symbol of) heaven, and (consequently) its 
action is (all) at the proper times. In this way (it is 
said to) indicate great progress and success. 


XV. 1. AKhien indicates progress and success. 
It is the way of heaven to send down its bene- 
ficial influences below, where they are brilliantly 
displayed. It is the way of earth, lying low, to 
send its influences upwards and (there) to act. 


2. It is the way of heaven to diminish the full 
and augment the humble. It is the way of earth 
to overthrow the full and replenish the humble. 
Spiritual Beings inflict calamity on the full and 
bless the humble. It is the way of men to hate 
the full and love the humble. Humility in a posi- 
tion of honour makes that still more brilliant; and 
in a low position men will not (seek to) pass beyond 
it. Thus it is that ‘the superior man will have a 
(good) issue (to his undertakings).’ 


‘Thung Zan says’ is merely a careless repetition of the three 
concluding characters of paragraph 1. 


XIV. The position in the fifth place indicates the dignity, and 
its being central, in the centre of the upper trigram, indicates the 
virtue, of the lord of the figure. 

The strength of the lord, moreover, is directed by intelligence ; 
and his actions are always at the proper time, like the seasons 
of heaven. 


XV. The Thwan on this hexagram was so brief, that the writer 
here deals generally with the subject of humility, showing how it is 
valued by heaven and earth, by spirits and by men, The descent 
of the heavenly influences, and the low position of the earth in 
paragraph 1, are both emblematic of humility, The heavenly influ- 
ences have their ‘ display’ in the beauty and fertility of the earth. 
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XVI. 1. In Yii we see the strong (line) re- 
sponded to by all the others, and the will (of him 
whom it represents) being carried out; and (also) 
docile obedience employing movement (for its pur- 
poses). (From these things comes) Yii (the Condi- 
tion of harmony and satisfaction). 


2. In this condition we have docile obedience 
employing movement (for its purposes), and there- 
fore it is so as between heaven and earth ;—how 
much more will it be so (among men) in ‘the 
setting up of feudal princes and putting the hosts 
in motion!’ 


3. Heaven and earth show that docile obedience 
in connexion with movement, and hence the sun and 
moon make no error (in time), and the four seasons 
do not deviate (from their order). The sages show 
such docile obedience in connexion with their move- 
ments, and hence their punishments and penalties 
are entirely just, and the people acknowledge it by 
their submission. Great indeed are the time and 
significance indicated in Yii! 


The way of heaven is seen, e.g. in the daily declining of the sun, 
and the waning of the moon after it is full; the way of earth in the 
fall of the year. On the meaning of ‘ Spiritual Beings (Kwei 
Shin),’ see the Introduction, pp. 34, 35. It is difficult to say what 
idea the writer attached to the name. What he says of man’s 
appreciation of humility is striking, and, 1 believe, correct. 


XVI. What is said in paragraph 1 about the lines has been 
pointed out in the notes on the Text. ‘ Obedience’ is the attribute 
of Khwin, the lower trigram, which takes the initiative in the 
action of the figure; and here makes use of the movement, which 
is the attribute of Xan, the upper trigram. 

I can hardly trace the connexion between the different parts of 
paragraph 2. Does it not proceed on the harmony produced by 
the thunderous explosion between heaven and earth, as declared 


Oe 
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XVII. 1. In Sui we see the strong (trigram) 
come and place itself under the weak; we see (in 
the two) the attributes of movement and pleasure :— 
this gives (the idea of) Sut. 

2. ‘ There will be great progress and success ; and 
through firm correctness no error :’—all under heaven 
will be found following at such a time. 


3. Great indeed are the time and significance 
indicated in Sul. 


XVIII. 1. In Kf we have the strong (trigram) 
above, and the weak one below; we have (below) 
pliancy, and (above) stopping:—-these give the 
idea of Ka (a Troublous Condition of affairs verg- 
ing to ruin). 

2. ‘Ki indicates great progress and success ;:’— 
(through the course shown in it), all under heaven, 
there will be good order. ‘There will be advantage 
in crossing the great stream:’—he who advances 
will encounter the business to be done. ‘(He should 


in Appendix Il? Then the analogy between natural phenomena 
and human and social experiences comes into play. 

Paragraph 3 is also tantalising. Why does the writer introduce 
the subject of punishments and penalties? Are they a consequence 
of putting the hosts in motion ? 


XVII. The trigrams Aan and Tui are distinguished as strong 
and weak, Xan representing, on king W&n’s scheme, ‘the eldest 
son,’ and Tui, ‘the youngest daughter.’ But‘ the strong’ here may 
mean the strong line, the lowest in the hexagram. As Wang 
3ung-Awan (Sung dynasty) says:—‘The yang and strong line 
should not be below a yin and weak line, as we find it here. That 
is, in Sui the high places himself below the low, and the noble 
below the mean:’—esteeming others higher than himself, and 
giving the idea of following. Then Xan denotes the production 
or excitement of motion, and Tui denotes pleasure ; and the union 
of these things suggests the same idea, 
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weigh well, however, the events of) three days be- 
fore (the turning-point), and those (to be done) three 
days after it:’—the end (of confusion) is the begin- 
ning (of order); such is the procedure of Heaven. 


XIX. 1. In Lin (we see) the strong (lines) 
gradually increasing and advancing. 

2. (The lower trigram is the symbol of) being 
pleased, and (the upper of) being compliant. The 
strong (line) is in the central position, and is pro- 
perly responded to. 

3. ‘ There is great progress and success, along with 
firm correctness :’—this is the way of Heaven. 

4. ‘In the eighth month there will be evil :’—(the 
advancing power) will decay after no long time. 


XX. 1. The great Manifester occupies an upper 
place (in the figure), which consists of (the trigrams 


XVIII. The symbolism here is the opposite of that in Sui. The 
upper trigram An is strong, denoting, according to king Wan, 
‘the youngest son;’ and the lower, Sun, is weak, denoting ‘the eldest 
daughter.’ For the eldest daughter to be below the youngest son 
is eminently correct, and helps to indicate the auspice of great 
success. The attribute of Sun is pliancy, and that of Aan stoppage 
or arrest. The feeble pliancy confronted by the arresting moun- 
tain gives an idea of the evil state implied-in Kf. 

‘Three days before and after the turning-point’ is, literally, 
‘three days before and after £i4,’ kid being the name of the first of 
the ‘earthly stems’ among the cyclical characters. Hence it has 
the meaning of ‘ beginning,’ and here denotes the turning-point, at 
which disorder gives place to order. According to ‘ the procedure 
of Heaven, history is a narrative of change, one condition of affairs 
constantly giving place to another and opposite. ‘A kingdom that 
cannot be moved’ does not enter into the circle of Chinese ideas. 


XIX. See what has been said on the fourth paragraph in pp. 98, 99 
on the Text. The other paragraphs need no explanation beyond 
what appears in the supplemented translation. 
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whose attributes are) docility and flexibility. He is 
in the central position and his correct place, and thus 
exhibits (his lessons) to all under heaven. 

2. ‘Kwan shows its subject like a worshipper 
who has washed his hands, but not (yet) presented 
his offerings ;—with sincerity and an appearance of 
dignity (commanding reverent regard):’—{all) beneath 
look to him and are transformed. 

3. When we contemplate the spirit-like way of 
Heaven, we see how the four seasons proceed with- 
out error. The sages, in accordance with (this) 
spirit-like way, laid down their instructions, and all 
under heaven yield submission to them. 


XXI. 1. The existence of something between 
the jaws gives rise to the name Shih Ho (Union 
by means of biting through the intervening article). 

2. The Union by means of biting through the 
intervening article indicates ‘the successful progress 
(denoted by the hexagram).’ 

The strong and weak (lines) are equally divided 
(in the figure). Movement is denoted (by the lower 
trigram), and bright intelligence (by the upper); 
thunder and lightning uniting in them, and having 
brilliant manifestation. The weak (fifth) line is in 


XX. ‘The great Manifester’ is the ruler, the principal subject of 
the hexagram, and represented by line 5, near the top of the figure. 
In that figure the lower trigram is Khw4n, representing the earth, 
with the attribute of docility, and the upper is Sun, representing 
wind, with the attributes of flexibility and penetration. As is the 
place of line 5, so are the virtues of the ruler. 

‘ The spirit-like way of Heaven’ is the invisible and unfathomable 
agency ever operating by general laws, and with invariable regu- 
larity, in what we call nature. Compare with this paragraph, the 
definition of Shan or Spirit in Appendix III, i, 32 ; and the doctrine 
of the agency of God, taught in Appendix VI, 8, 9. 


= ee 


yee. 
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the centre, and acts in its high position. Although 
it is not in its proper position, this is advantageous 
for the use of legal constraints. 


XXII. 1. (When it is said that) Pi indicates that 
there should be free course (in what it denotes) :— 

2. (We see) the weak line coming and ornament- 
ing the strong lines (of the lower trigram), and 
hence (it is said that ornament) ‘should have free 
course. On the other hand, the strong line above 
ornaments the weak ones (of the upper trigram), 
and hence (it is said) that ‘there will be little advan- 
tage, if (ornament) be allowed to advance (and take 
the lead). (This is illustrated in the) appearances 
that ornament the sky. 

3. Elegance and intelligence (denoted by the 
lower trigram) regulated by the arrest (denoted by 
the upper) suggest the observances that adorn 
human (society). 

4. We look at the ornamental figures of the sky, 
and thereby ascertain the changes of the seasons. 
We look at the ornamental observances of society, 
and understand hew the processes of transformation 
are accomplished all under heaven. 


XXI. The ‘equal division of the strong and weak lines’ is seen 
by taking them in pairs, though the order in the first pair is different 
from that in the two others. This is supposed to indicate the in- 
telligence of the judgments in the action of the hexagram. Aan, 
the lower trigram, symbolises movement; Li, the upper, intelli- 
gence. The filth line’s acting in its high position does not intimate 
the formation of the figure from Yf, the 42nd hexagram, but calls 
attention to the fact that a weak line is here ‘lord of judgment.’ 
This does not seem natural, but the effect is good ;—judgment is 
tempered by leniency. 

XXII. The first paragraph is either superfluous or incomplete. 

The language of paragraph 2 has naturally been pressed into the 
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XXIII. 1. Po denotes overthrowing or being 
overthrown. We see (in the figure) the weak lines 
(threatening to) change the (last) strong line (into 
one of themselves). 


2. That ‘it will not be advantageous to make 
a movement in any direction whatever’ appears 
from the fact that the small men are (now) growing 
and increasing. The superior man acts according 
to (the exigency of the time), and stops all forward 
movement, looking at the (significance of the) 
symbolic figures {in the hexagram). He values the 
processes of decrease and increase, of fulness and 
decadence, (as seen) in the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. 


service of the doctrine of changing the figures by divining manipu- 
lation; see p. 219, on paragraph 2 of the Thwan of hexagram 6. 
But as the Khang-hs? editors point out, ‘the weak line coming and 
ornamenting the two strong lines’ simply indicates how substan- 
tiality should have the help of ornament, and ‘the strong line 
above (or ascending) and ornamenting the two weak lines’ indicates 
that ornament should be restrained by substantiality. Ornament 
has its use, but it must be kept in check.—The closing sentence 
has no connexion with what precedes. Some characters are 
wanting, to show how the writer passes on to speak of ‘ the orna- 
mental figures of the sky.’ The whole should then be joined on 
to paragraph 3. The ‘figures of the sky’ are all the heavenly 
bodies in their relative positions and various movements, producing 
day and night, heat and cold, &c. The observances of society are 
the ceremonies and performances which regulate and beautify the 


intercourse of men, and constitute the transforming lessons of 
sagely wisdom, 


XXIII. ‘The symbolic figures in the hexagram’ are Khw4n, 
below, the representative of docility, acting as circumstances 
require; and Kan, the representative of a mountain, which 
arrests the progress of the traveller. The superior man of the 
topmost line thus interprets them, and acts accordingly. Yet he 
is not left without hope. Winter is followed by spring; night is 
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b Sa 


XXIV. 1. ‘Ff indicates the free course and pro- 
gress (of what it denotes) :’—it is the coming back 
of what is intended by the undivided line. 


2. (Its subject's) actions show movement directed 
by accordance with natural order. Hence ‘he finds no 
one to distress him in his exits and entrances,’ and 
‘friends come to him, and no error is committed.’ 


3. ‘He will return and repeat his proper course ; 
in seven days comes his return :’—such is the move- 
ment of the heavenly (revolution). 

4. ‘ There will be advantage in whatever direction 
movement is made :’—the strong lines are growing 
and increasing. 

5. Do we not see in Fai the mind of heaven 
and earth? 


XXV. In Wa Wang we have the strong (first) 
line come from the outer (trigram), and become in 
the inner trigram lord (of the whole figure); we 
have (the attributes of) motive power and strength ; 
we have the strong line (of the fifth place) in the 


succeeded by day; the moon wanes, and then begins to wax again. 
So will it be in political life. As we read in the Hebrew prophet 
Isaiah, ‘In returning and rest shall ye be saved; in quietness and 
in confidence shall be your strength,’ 


XXIV. ‘The movement of the heavenly revolution ’ in paragraph 
3 has reference to the regular alternations of darkness and light, and 
of cold and heat, as seen in the different months of the year. Hau 
Hsing-kwo (of the Thang dynasty) refers to the expressions in the 
Shih, I, xv, ode 1, ‘the days of (our) first (month), second (month),’ 
&c., as illustrating the use of day for month, as we have it here ; 
but that is to explain what is obscure by what is more so; though 
I believe, as stated on the Text, that ‘seven days’ is here equivalent 
to ‘seven months.’ 

‘The mind of heaven and earth’ is the love of life and of all 
goodness that rules in the course of nature and providence. 
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central position, and responded to (by the weak 
second) :—there will be ‘great progress proceeding 
from correctness; such is the appointment of Heaven. 

‘If (its subject and his action) be not correct, he 
will fall into errors, and it will not be advantageous 
for him to move in any direction :’—whither can 
he (who thinks he is) free from all insincerity, (and 
yet is as here described) proceed ? Can anything be 
done (advantageously) by him whom the (will and) 
appointment of Heaven do not help ? 


X XVI. 1. In (the trigrams composing) Ta KAt 
we have (the attributes) of the greatest strength 
and of substantial solidity, which emit a brilliant 
light; and indicate a daily renewal of his virtue (by 
the subject of it). 


2. The strong line is in the highest place, and 
suggests the value set on talents and virtue; there 
iS power (in the upper trigram) to keep the strongest 
in restraint :—all this shows ‘the great correctness ’ 
(required in the hexagram). 

3. ‘The good fortune attached to the subject's 
not seeking to enjoy his revenues in-his own family’ 
shows how talents and virtue are nourished. 


XXV. The advocates of one trigram’s changing into another, 
which ought not to be admitted, we have seen, into the interpretation 
ofthe Yi, make W&@ Wang to be derived from Sung (No. 6), the 
second line there being manipulated into the first of this; but this 
representation is contrary to the words of the text, which make the 
strong first line come from the outer trigram, i.e. from Ahien. 
And so it does, as related, not very intelligibly, in Appendix V, 10, 
Kan, the lower trigram here, being ‘the eldest son,’ resulting from 
the first application of Khwin to Khien. The three peculiarities 
in the structure of the figure afford the auspice of progress and 
success; and very striking is the brief and emphatic declaration, 
that such progress is ‘the appointment of Heaven,’ 


o 
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4. ‘It will be advantageous to cross the great 
stream :’—(the fifth line, representing the ruler,) is 
responded to by (the second, the central line of 
‘Chien, representing) Heaven. 


X XVII. 1. ‘I indicates that with firm correctness 
there will be good fortune :’—when the nourishing 
is correct, there will be good fortune. ‘We must 
look at what we are seeking to nourish :’—we must 
look at those whom we wish to nourish. ‘We must 
by the exercise of our thoughts seek the proper 
aliment :’— we must look to our own nourishing 
of ourselves. 


2. Heaven and earth nourish all things. The 
sages nourish men of talents and virtue, by them 
to reach to the myriads of the people. -Great is 
(the work intended by this) nourishing in its time ! 


XXVI. In paragraph 1, Ta AKA evidently means the ‘grand 
accumulation’ of virtue, indicated by the attributes of its compo- 
nent trigrams. ‘Substantial solidity’ may very well be given as 
the attribute of mountains. 

‘The strong line in the highest place’ of paragraph 2 is line 6, 
whose subject is thus above the ruler represented by 5, and has the 
open firmament for his range in doing his work. This, and his 
ability to repress the strongest opposition, show how he is sup- 
ported by all that is correct and right. 

In a kingdom where the object of the government is the accumu- 
lation of virtue, good and able men will not be left in obscurity. 

What will not a high and good purpose, supported by the 
greatest strength, be able to do? 


XXVII. Many of the critics, in illustration of paragraph 1, refer 
appropriately to Mencius, VI, i, chap. 14. 

In illustration of paragraph 2 they refer to the times and court of 
YAo and Shun, sage rulers, from whose cherishing and nourishing 
came Yii to assuage the waters of the deluge, 3f to teach the people 
agriculture, Hsieh as minister of instruction, Kao Yao as minister of 
crime, and others ;—all to do the work of nourishing the people. 
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XXVIII. 1. Ta Kwo shows the great ones 
(=the undivided lines) in excess. 


2. In ‘the beam that is weak’ we see weakness 
both in the lowest and the topmost (lines). 


3. The strong lines are in excess, but (two of 
them) are in the central positions. The action (of 
the hexagram is represented by the symbols of) 
flexibility and satisfaction. (Hence it is said), 
‘There will be advantage in moving in any direc- 
tion whatever; yea, there will be success.’ 


4. Great indeed is (the work to be done in) this 
very extraordinary time. 


XXIX.1. Khan repeated shows us one defile 


succeeding another. 


2. This is the nature of water;—it flows on, 
without accumulating its volume (so as to overflow) ; 
it pursues its way through a dangerous defile, with- 
out losing its true (nature). 


3. That ‘the mind is penetrating’ is indicated by 
the strong (line) in the centre. That ‘action (in 
accordance with this) will be of high value’ tells us 
that advance will be followed by achievement. 


4. The dangerous (height) of heaven cannot be 
ascended ; the difficult places of the earth are moun- 


XXVIII. Paragraph 3. In the Great Symbolism ‘ wood’ appears 
as the natural object symbolised by Sun, and not ‘ wind,’ which we 
find more commonly, The attribute of ‘flexibility,’ however, is 
the quality of Sun, whether used of wind or of wood. 

Paragraph 4. Such a time, it is said, was that of Yao and Shun, 
of Thang the Successful, and of king Wf. What these heroes did, 
however, was all called for by the exigency of their times, and not 


by whim or principle of their own, which they wished to make 
prominent. 


wre: 
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tains, rivers, hills, and mounds. Kings and princes 
arrange, by means of such strengths, to maintain 
their territories. Great indeed is the use of (what 
is here) taught about seasons of peril. 


XXX. 1. Li means being attached to. The sun 
and moon have their place in the sky. All the 
grains, grass, and trees have their place on the 
earth. The double brightness (of the two tri- 
grams) adheres to what is correct, and the result is 
the transforming and perfecting all under the sky. 


2. The weak (second line) occupies the middle 
and correct position, and gives the indication of ‘a 
free and successful course ;’ and, moreover, ‘ nourish- 
ing (docility like that of) the cow’ will lead to good 
fortune. 


XXIX. On paragraph 2 Liang Yin says :—‘ Water stops at the 
proper time, and moves at the proper time. Js not this an emblem 
of the course of the superior man in dealing with danger?’ 

On paragraph 4 the Khang-hsi editors say that to exercise one’s 
self in meeting difficulty and peril is the way to establish and 
strengthen the character, and that the use of such experience is 
seen in all measures for self-defence, there being no helmet and 
mail like leal-heartedness and good faith, and no shield and tower 
like propriety and righteousness. 


XXX. ‘The double brightness’ in paragraph 1 has been much 
discussed. Some say that it means ‘the ruler,’ becoming brighter 
and brighter. Others say that it means both the ruler and his 
ministers, combining their brightness. ‘The former view seems to 
me the better. The analogy between the natural objects and a 
transforming and perfecting rule is far fetched. 

‘The central and correct position’ in paragraph 2 can be said 
only of the second line, and not of the fifth, where an undivided line 
would be more correct. The ‘and moreover’ of the translation 
is ‘therefore’ in the original ; but I cannot make out the force and 


suitability of that conjunction. 
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SECTION ve 


XXXI. 1. Hsien is here used in the sense of 
Kan, meaning (mutually) influencing. 


2. The weak (trigram) above, and the strong 
one below; their two influences moving and respond- 
ing to each other, and thereby forming a union; the 
repression (of the one) and the satisfaction (of the 
other); (with their relative position), where the 
male is placed below the female:—all these 
things convey the notion of ‘a free and successful 
course (on the fulfilment of the conditions), while 
the advantage will depend on being firm and correct, 
as in marrying a young lady, and there will be good 
fortune.’ 


3. Heaven and earth exert their influences, and 
there ensue the transformation and production of 
all things. The sages influence the minds of men, 
and the result is harmony and peace all under the 
sky. If we look at (the method and issues) of those 
influences, the true character of heaven and earth 
and of all things can be seen. 


XXXII. 1. Hang denotes long continuance. 
The strong (trigram) is above, and the weak one 
below ; (they are the symbols of) thunder and wind, 


XXXI. Paragraph 2. Tui, the upper trigram, is weak and 
yin; and Kn, the lower, is strong and yang; see Appendixes III, 
ii, 4,and V, 10. Ka&n is below Tui; whereas the subject of the 
lower trigram should always take the initiative in these figures. 
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which are in mutual communication ; (they have the 
qualities of) docility and motive force; their strong 
and weak (lines) all respond, each to the other :— 
these things are all found in Hang. 


2. (When it is said that) ‘ Hang indicates success- 
ful progress and no error (in what it denotes); but 
the advantage will come from being firm and correct,’ 
this indicates that there must be long continuance 
in its way of operation. The way of heaven and 
earth is to be long continued in their operation with- 
out stopping. 

3. (When it is said that) ‘Movement in any 
direction whatever will be advantageous,’ this im- 
plies that when (the moving power) is spent, it will 
begin again. 

4. The sun and moon, realising in themselves 
(the course of Heaven), can perpetuate their shining. 
The four seasons, by their changing and trans- 
forming, can perpetuate their production (of things). 
The sages persevere long in their course, and all 
under the sky are transformed and perfect. When 
we look at what they continue doing long, the 
natural tehdencies of heaven, earth, and all things 
can be seen. . 


XXXII. All the conditions in paragraph 1 must be understood 
as leading to the indication of progress and success, which is 
explained in paragraph 2, and illustrated by the analogy of the 
course of heaven and earth. 

‘Movement in any direction,’ as explained in paragraph 3, indi- 
cates the ever-occurring new modes and spheres of activity, to 
which he who is firm and correct is called. 

Paragraph 4, and especially its concluding sentence, are of a 
meditative and reflective character not uncommon in the treatise 


on the Thwan. 
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X XXIII, 1.-‘Thun ‘indicates tsuccessinl (pra: 
eress;’—that is, in the very retiring which Thun 
denotes there is such progress. The strong (line) 
is in the ruling place, (the fifth), and is properly 
responded to (by the second line). The action takes 
place according to (the requirement of) the time. 


2. ‘To a small extent it will (still) be advan- 
tageous to be firm and correct :’—(the small men) 
are gradually encroaching and advancing. 


3. Great indeed is the significance of (what is 
required to be done in) the time that necessitates 
retiring. 


XXXIV. 1. In Ta Kwang we see that which 
is great becoming strong. . We have the (trigram) 
denoting strength directing that which denotes 
movement, and hence (the whole) is expressive of 
vigour. 


2. ‘Ta Awang indicates that it will be advan- 
tageous to be firm and correct:’—that which is great 
(should be) correct. Given correctness and great- 
ness (in their highest degree), and the character and 
tendencies of heaven and earth can be seen. 


XXXII. ‘The superior man,’ it is said, ‘advances or withdraws 
according to the character of the time. The strength and correct 
position of the fifth line show that he is able to maintain himself; 
and as it is responded to by the weak second line, no opposition to 
what is correct in him would come from any others. He might 
therefore keep his place; but looking at the two weak lines, 1 and 
2, he recognises in them the advance and irrepressible progress 
of small men, and that for a time it is better for him to give way 


and withdraw from the field. Thus there is successful progress 
even in his retiring.’ 


XXXIV. Paragraph 1. ‘That which is great’ denotes, in the 
first place, the group of four strong lines which. strikes us on 
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XXXV. 1. 3in denotes advancing. 


2. (In 3in we have) the bright (sun) appearing 
above the earth; (the symbol of) docile submission 
cleaving to that of the Great brightness; and the 
weak line advanced and moving above :—all these 
things give us the idea of ‘a prince who secures the 
tranquillity (of the people), presented on that ac- 
count with numerous horses (by the king), and three 
times in a day received at interviews.’ 


XXXVI. 1. (The symbol of) the Earth and that 
of Brightness entering into the midst of it give the 
idea of Ming | (Brightness wounded or obscured). 

2, The inner (trigram) denotes being accom- 
plished and bright; the outer, being pliant and sub- 
missive. The case of king Wan was that of one 


looking at the figure, and then the superior man, or the strong 
men in positions of power, of whom these are the representatives, 
Khien is the trigram of strength, and Aan that of movement. 

Paragraph 2. ‘That which is great (should be) correct :’—that 
the ‘should be’ must be supplied in the translation appears from 
this, that the paragraph is intended to illustrate the text that ‘it 
will be advantageous to be firm and correct. The power of man 
becomes then a reflexion of the great power which we see working 
in nature, ‘impartially,’ ‘ unselfishly.’ 


XXXV. To those who advocate the view that the hexagrams of 
the Yi have been formed’ by changes of the lines in manipulating 
with the divining stalks, the words of paragraph 2, that we have in 
the figure ‘the weak line advanced and moving above,’ suggest the 
derivation of 8in from Kwan, whose 4th and 5th lines are made 


to change places = = But we have seen that that view is 


inadmissible in the interpretation of the Yi. And a simple explana- 
tion of the language at once presents itself. As Hsiang An-shih 
(Sung dynasty) says, ‘Of the three “‘ daughter” trigrams it is only 
Li which has its divided line occupying the central place of honour, 
when it is the upper trigram in a hexagram,’ 


[16] R 
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who with these qualities was yet involved in great 
difficulties. 

3. ‘It will be advantageous to realise the difficulty 
(of the position), and maintain firm correctness: a 
that is, (the individual concerned) should obscure 
his brightness. The case of the count of Ai was 
that of one who, amidst the difficulties of his House, 
was able (thus) to maintain his aim and mind 
COLLeCt, 


XX XVIT..1. In Aide Zan’ thé wite Shaswier 
correct place in the inner (trigram), and the man 
his correct place in the outer. That man and 
woman occupy their correct places is the great 
righteousness shown (in the relation and positions 
of) heaven and earth. 

2, In Kid Zan we have the idea of an authori- 
tative ruler;—that, namely, represented by the 
parental authority. 

3. Let the father be indeed father, and the son 
son; let the elder brother be indeed elder brother, 
and the younger brother younger brother; let the 
husband be indeed husband, and the wife wife :-— 
then will the family be in its normal state. Bring 
the family to that state, and all under heaven will 
be established. 


XXXVI. The sun disappearing, as we say, ‘ below the earth,’ or, 
as the Chinese writer conceives it, ‘into the midst of, or within the 
earth,’ sufficiently indicates the obscuration or wounding of bright- 
ness,—the repression and resistance of the good and bright. 

King Wan was not of the line of Shang. Though opposed and 
persecuted by its sovereign, he could pursue his own course, till 
his line came in the end to supersede the other. It could not be 
so with the count of Ai, who was a member of the House of Shang. 
He could do nothing that would help on its downfall. 


XXXVII, Paragraph 1 first explains the statement of the 
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X XXVIII. 1. In Khwei we have (the symbol of) 
Fire, which, when moved, tends upwards, and that 
of a Marsh, whose waters, when moved, tend down- 
wards. We have (also the symbols of) two sisters 
living together, but whose wills do not move in the 
same direction. 


2. (We see how the inner trigram expressive of) 
harmonious satisfaction is attached to (the outer 
expressive of) bright intelligence; (we see) the 
weak line advanced and acting above, and how it 
occupies the central place, and is responded to by 
the strong (line below). These indications show 
that ‘in small matters there will (still) be good 
fortune.’ 


3. Heaven and earth are separate and apart, but 
the work which they do is the same. Male and 
female are separate and apart, but with a common 
will they seek the same object. There is diversity 
between the myriad classes of beings, but there is 
an analogy between their several operations. Great 
indeed are the phenomena and the results of this 
condition of disunion and separation. 


Thwan, about the wife, represented by line 2; and then proceeds 
to the husband, represented by line 5. The two trigrams become 
representative of the family circle, and the wide world without it. 
In the reference to heaven and earth it is not supposed that they 
are really husband and wife; but in their relation and positions 
they symbolise that social relation and the individuals in it. 

Paragraph 2, more closely rendered, would be—‘ That in Xta 
Zin there is an authoritative ruler is a way of naming father and 
mother. Does the writer mean to say that while the assertion of 
authority was indispensable in a family, that authority must have 
combined in it both force and gentleness? 

XXXVIII. In paragraph 1 we have first an explanation of the 
meaning of Khwei from the symbolism of Ff-hsi. Then follows 

Ree 
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XX XIX. 1. Kien denotes difficulty. There is 
(the trigram expressive of) perilousness in front. 
When one, seeing the peril, can arrest his steps (in 
accordance with the significance of the lower tri- 
gram), is he not wise? 

2. (The language of) Kien, that ‘advantage will 
be found in the south-west,’ refers to the (strong 
fifth line) advanced and in the central place. That 
‘there will be no advantage in the north-east, 
intimates that the way (of dealing with the Kien 
state) is exhausted. That ‘it will be advantageous 
to see the great man,’ intimates that advance will 
lead to achievement. That the places (of the 
different lines after the first) are those appropriate 
to them indicates firm correctness and good fortune, 
with which the regions (of the kingdom) are brought 
to their normal state. Great indeed is the work to 
be done in the time of Kien! 


an explanation from that ascribed to king Wan, where Tui repre- 
sents the youngest daughter and Li the second. The Khang-hsi 
editors observe that in many hexagrams we have two daughters 
dwelling together, but that only in this and 49 is attention called to 
it. The reason, they say, is that in those two diagrams the sisters 
are the second and third daughters, while in the others one of them 
is the eldest, whose place and superiority are fixed, so that between 
her and either of the others there can be no division or collision. 

About what is’ said, in paragraph 2, on the weak line, as ad- 
vanced and acting above, see the note on h€xagram 35. 

The lesson of paragraph 3 is not unity in diversity, but union 
with diversity. 

XXXIX. The upper or front trigram is Kh4n, the attribute of 
which is perilousness; the lower is Kan, of which the arresting, 
actively or passively, of movement or advance is the attribute. We 
can understand how the union of these attributes gives the ideas of 
difficulty and prudent caution. 

The explanations in paragraph 2 of the phraseology ofthe Thwan 
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XL. 1. In Xieh we have (the trigram expressive 
of) peril going on to that expressive of movement. © 
By movement there is an escape from the peril :— 
(this is the meaning of) Kieh. 

2. ‘In (the state indicated by) AKieh, advantage 
will be found in the south-west :’—the movement 
(thus) intimated will win all. That ‘there will be 
good fortune in coming back (to the old condi- 
tions)’ shows that such action is that of the due 
medium. That ‘if some operations be necessary, 
there will be good fortune in the early conducting of 
them’ shows that such operations will be successful. 

3. When heaven and earth are freed (from the 
grasp of winter), we have thunder and rain. When 
these come, the buds of the plants and trees that 
produce the various fruits begin to burst. Great 
indeed are the phenomena in the time intimated 


by Kieh. 


are not all easily followed. It is said that the advantageousness 
of the south-west is due to the central line in 5; but if we are to 
look for the meaning of south-west in Khw4n, as in the diagram 
of king WAn’s trigrams, there is no strong central line in it. May 
Khan, as a yang trigram, be used for Khwan? 


XL. 1. The meaning of the hexagram is brought out sufficiently 
well in paragraph 1 by means of the attributes of the constituent 
trigrams. 

2. How it is that the movement indicated in the first condition 
will ‘win’ all does not immediately appear. The Khang-hs? editors 
say that ‘moving to the south and west’ is the same as ‘returning 
back to the old conditions,’ and that ‘winning all’ and acting 
‘according to the due medium’ are descriptive of the effect and 
method without reference to the symbolism. Another explanation 
might be devised; but I prefer to leave the matter in doubt. 

3. Paragraph 3 shows the analogy of what takes place in nature 
to the beneficent social and political changes described in the text, 
as is done very frequently in this Appendix. 
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XLI. r. In Sun (we see) the lower (trigram) 
diminished, and the upper added to. (But) the 
method (of action) implied in this operates also 
above (or, mounts upwards (also) and operates). 


2. ‘If there be sincerity in this method of dimi- 
nution, there will be great good fortune ; freedom 
from error; firmness and correctness that can be 
maintained; and advantage in every movement 
that shall be made. In what shall this (sincerity 
in the exercise of Sun) be employed? (Even) in 
sacrifice, two baskets of grain, (though there be 
nothing else), may be presented :’—for these two 
baskets there ought to be the fitting time. There 
is a time when the strong should be diminished, and 
the weak should be strengthened. Diminution and 
increase, overflowing and emptiness :— these take 
place in harmony with the conditions of the time. 


XLI. 1. All that we see is two undivided lines in the lower trigram, 
and then a divided one, and exactly the opposite in the upper. - But 
the whole figure could not but have this form from the process of 
its formation, whether by the gradual addition of the two primitive 
lines, or by the imposition of the whole trigrams on one another. 
To say that the upper lines of AAien and Khwa4n changed places 
to express the idea of subjects contributing in taxes to the main- 
tenance of their ruler is absurd; and if that thought were in the 
mind of king Wan (which I very much doubt), it would only show 
how he projected his own idea, formed independently of the figure, 
into its lines. 

On the second sentence, the Khang-hstf editors say :—‘ When a 
minister devotes his life in the service of his lord, or the people 
undertake their various labours in behalf of their government, these 
are instances of the ministering of those below to increase those 
above. But in this way the intercourse of the two becomes close 
and their aims become the same ;—does not the method of action 
of those below communicate itself to those above? ’ 

In paragraph 2 the subject of contribution, such as the payment of 
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XLII. 1. In Yi we see the upper (trigram) 
diminished, and the lower added to. The satis- 
faction of the people (in consequence of this) is 
without limit. What descends from above reaches 
to all below, so great and brilliant is the course (of 
its operation). 

2. That ‘there will be advantage in every move- 
ment which shall be undertaken’ appears from the 
central and correct (positions of the second and fifth 
lines), and the (general) blessing (the dispensing of 
which they imply). 

That ‘it will be advantageous (even) to cross 
the great stream’ appears from the action of wood 
(shown in the figure). 

3. Yi is made up of (the trigrams expressive 
of) movement and docility, (through which) there 
is daily advancement to an unlimited extent. We 
have (also) in it heaven dispensing and earth pro- 
ducing, leading to an increase without restriction 


taxes, passes into the background. The Khang-hst editors say :— 
‘What is meant by diminishing in this hexagram is the regu- 
lation of expenditure or contribution according to the time. This 
would vary in a family according to its poverty or wealth; and ina 
state according to the abundance or scantiness of its resources. 
When it is said that there must be sincerity along with a diminu- 
tion, it means that though such a diminution cannot be helped, yet 
what is given should be given sincerely. A small sacrifice sincerely 
offered is accepted. In the language, “There is a time when the 
strong should be diminished and the weak be strengthened,” we are 
not to find the two baskets in the diminution of the strong. ‘The 
strong” is what is essential,—in this case sincerity; “The weak” 
is what is unimportant,—the amount and manner of the offering. 
If one supplement the insufficiency of his offering with the abun- 
dance of his sincerity, the insignificance of his two baskets will not 


be despised.’ 
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of place. Everything in the method of this increase 
proceeds according to the requirements of the time. 


XLIL 1. The process of the formation of the trigrams here is 
the reverse of that in the preceding hexagram; and is open to the 
remarks I have made on that. Of course the people are full of 
complacency and pleasure in the labours of their ruler for their 
good. 

2. The mention of ‘the action of wood’ has reference to the 
upper trigram Sun, which is the symbol both of wind and wood. 
From wood boats and ships are made, on which the great stream 
may be crossed. In three hexagrams, this, 59, and 61, of which 
Sun is a part, we find mention made of crossing the great stream. 
It is generally said that the lower trigram Aan also symbolises 
wood ; but that is obtained by a roundabout process. Aan occu- 
pies the place of the east in Wan’s arrangement of the trigrams ; 
but the east symbolises spring, when the growth of vegetation 
begins ; and therefore Aan may symbolise wood! It was stated 
on p. 33, that the doctrine of ‘the five elements’ does not appear 
in the Yi. Khang-zze takes wood A mi), ‘as a misprint for 
increase CAN yt). 

3. The words ‘heaven dispensing and earth producing’ are 
based on the fancied genesis of the figure from Xhien and 


Khwan == the first lines in each changing places. It 


was the author of this Appendix, probably, who first introduced 
that absurd notion in connexion with the formation of Sun 
and Yi. 
One rhyme runs through and connects these three paragraphs 

thus :— 

‘Y? spoils the high, gives to the low; 

The people feel intense delight. 

Down from above to all below, 

The blessing goes, so large and bright. 

Success will every movement mark, 

Central its source, its course aright. 

The great stream even may be crossed, 

When planks of wood their strength unite. 

Yi movement shows and docile feet, 

Which progress day by day invite. 

Heaven gives; productive earth responds; 

Increase crowns every vale and height; 
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XLII. 1. Kwai is the symbol of displacing or 
removing. We see (in the figure) the strong 
(lines) displacing the weak. (We have in it the 
attributes of) strength and complacency. There is 
displacement, but harmony (continues). 

2. ‘The exhibition (of the criminal’s guilt) in the 
royal courtyard’ is suggested by the (one) weak 
(line) mounted on the five strong lines. 

There ‘is an earnest and sincere appeal (for sym- 
pathy and support), and a consciousness of the peril 
(involved in the undertaking) :’—it is the realisation 
of this danger, which makes the method (of compass- 
ing the object) brilliant. 

‘He should make an announcement in his own 
city, and show that it will not be well to have 
recourse at once to arms :’—(if he have recourse to 
arms), what he prefers will (soon) be exhausted. 

‘There will be advantage in whatever he shall 
go forward to:’—when the growth of the strong 
(lines) has been completed, there will be an end 
(of the displacement). 


And ceaselessly it hastens on, 
Each season’s gifts quick to requite.’ 


XLIII. 1. The last clause of paragraph 1 is good in itself, show- 
ing that the strong and worthy statesman in removing a bad man 
from the state is not actuated by any private feelings. The senti- 
ment, however, as it is expressed, can hardly be said to follow from 
the symbolism. 

Paragraph 2. The same may be said of all the notes appended 
to the different clauses of this second paragraph, Hf Ping-wan 
(Yiian dynasty) says:—‘If but a single small man be left, he is 
sufficient to make the superior man anxious ; if but a single inordi- 
nate desire be left in the mind, that is sufficient to disturb the 
harmony of heavenly principles. The eradication in both cases 
must be complete, before the labour is ended.’ 
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XLIV. 1. Kau has the significance of unex- 
pectedly coming on. (We see in it) the weak 
(line) coming unexpectedly on the strong ones. 

2. ‘It will not be good*to marry (such) a 
female :’—one (so symbolised) should not be long 
associated with. 

3. Heaven and earth meeting together (as here 
represented), all the variety of natural things become 
fully displayed. 

4. When a strong (line) finds itself in the central 
and correct position, (good government) will greatly 
prevail all under the sky. 

5. Great indeed is the significance of what has to 
be done at the time indicated by Kau! 


XLV. 1. 3hui indicates (the condition of union, 
or) being collected. We have in it (the symbol of) 
docile obedience going on to (what is expressed by 
that of) satisfaction. There is the strong line in 
the central place, and rightly responded to. Hence 
comes the (idea of) union. 


2. ‘The king will repair to his ancestral temple :’— 


XLIV. On paragraph 1 the Khang-hsf editors say :—‘ “‘ The weak 
line meets with (or comes unexpectedly on) the strong ones ;”— 
the weak line, that is, plays the principal part. The case is like 
that of the minister who assumes the power of deciding for himself 
on all measures, or of a hen’s announcing the morning ;—is not the 
name of (shameless) boldness rightiy applied to it? Hence nothing 
more is said about the symbol of the bold female; but attention is 
called to the second part of the Thwan.’ 

Paragraph 2 needs no remark. Paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 all speak 
of the importance of powers and parties meeting together,—in the 
world of nature, and in the sphere of human affairs. But I do not 
see how this sentiment is a natural sequel to that in 1 and 2, nor 
that it has any connexion with the teaching of the Thwan and 
Symbolism, 
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with the utmost filial piety he presents his offerings 
(to the spirits of his ancestors). 

‘It will be advantageous to meet the great man, 
and there will then be prosperity and success :’— 
the union effected by him will be on and through 
what is correct. 

“The use of great victims will conduce to good 
fortune; and in whatsoever direction movement is 
made, it will be advantageous :’—all is done in 
accordance with the ordinances of Heaven. 


3. When we look at the way in which the gather- 
ings (here shown) take place, the natural tendencies 
(in the outward action) of heaven and earth and of 
all things can be seen. 


XLVI. 1. (We find) the weak (line), as it finds 


the opportunity, ascending upwards. 


2. We have (the attribute) of flexibility.and that 
of obedience ; we have the strong line (below) and 
its proper correlate above :—these things indicate that 
there will be ‘great progress and success.’ 


XLV. The lower trigram in 3hui is Khwan, whose attribute 
is docile obedience; and the upper is Tui, whose attribute is 
pleased satisfaction. Then we have the strong line in 5, and 
its proper correlate in 2. These things may give the idea of union. 
They might also give the idea of other good things. 

The Khang-hs? editors say that though ‘all is done in accord- 
ance with the ordinances of Heaven’ follows the concluding clauses 
of the Thwan, yet the sentiment of the words must be extended 
to the other clauses as well. A/ang-3ze says that ‘the ordinances of 
Heaven’ are simply the natural and practical outcome of ‘heavenly 
principle ;’—in this case what should and may be done according 
to the conditions and requirements of the time. So do the critics 
of China try to shirk the idea of personality in ‘ Heaven.’ 

With paragraph 3, compare the concluding paragraphs of the 
Thwan Awan on hexagrams 31, 32. 
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3. ‘Seeking (by the qualities implied in Shang) 
to meet with the great man, its subject need have no 
anxiety :’—there will be ground for congratulation. 

‘Advance to the south will be fortunate :’—his 
aim will be carried out. 


XLVII. 1. In Khwa&n (we see) the strong (lines) 
covered and obscured (by the weak). 


2. We have in it (the attribute of) perilousness 
going on to that of satisfaction. Who is it but the 
superior man that, though straitened, still does not 
fail in making progress to his proper end ? 

‘For the firm and correct, the (really) great man, 
there will be good fortune :’—this is shown by the 
central positions of the strong (lines). 

‘If he make speeches, his words cannot be made 
good :’—to be fond of arguing or pleading is the way 
to be reduced to extremity. 


XLVI. The explanation of the first paragraph has given occasion 
to much difference of opinion. Some will have ‘ the weak (line)’ to 
be 4; some 5; and some the whole of Khwan, the upper trigram., 
The advocates of 4, make it come from hexagram 40, the weak 3 
of which ascends to the strong 4, displaces it, and takes its place ; 
but we have seen repeatedly the folly of the doctrine of changing 
lines and figures. The great symbolism of Appendix II suggests 
the proper explanation. The lower trigram, Sun, represents here 
not wind but wood. The first line, weak, is the root of a tree 
planted beneath the earth. Its gradual growth symbolises the 
advance upwards of the subject of the hexagram, fostered, that 
is, by the circumstances of the time. 


XLVI. 1. One sees the relative position of the strong and weak 
lines in the figure; but to deduce from that the idea expressed by 
Khwan requires a painful straining of the imagination, That idea 
was in the mind, and then the lines were interpreted accordingly. 

2. ‘Perilousness’ is the attribute of the lower trigram, and ‘ satis- 
faction’ that of the upper. The superior man, however straitened, 
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XLVIII. 1. (We have the symbol of) wood in 
the water and the raising of the water ; which (gives 
us the idea of) a well. A well supplies nourishment 
and is not (itself) exhausted. 


2. ‘The site of a town may be changed, while 
the fashion of its wells undergoes no change :’— 
this is indicated by the central position of the strong 
lines (in the second and fifth places). 

‘The drawing is nearly accomplished, but the 
rope has not yet reached the water of the well :’— 
its service has not yet been accomplished. 

‘The bucket is broken:’—it is this that occa- 
sions evil. 


XLIX. 1. In Ko (we see) water and fire extin- 
guishing each other; (we see also) two daughters 
dwelling together, but with their minds directed to 


remains master of himself, and pursues the proper end of principle 
settled in his mind. 

Why should the subject of Khwan make speeches, be fond of 
arguing or pleading,—as the characters say, if we could translate 
them literally, ‘setting a value on the mouth?’ The reply to this 
is found in the trigram denoting ‘satisfaction,’ or ‘ being pleased.’ 
The party in the extremity of Khw4n yet wishes and tries to make 
men pleased with him. 

XLVIII. Kang Khang-XAing says:—‘K han, the upper trigram, 
represents water, and Sun, the lower, wood. This wood denotes 
the water-wheel or pulley with its bucket, which descends into the 
mouth of the spring, and brings the water up to the top. This 
may be a correct explanation of the figure, though the reading of 
it from bottom to top seems at first to be strange. 

Paragraph 2. That the fashion of the well does not undergo 
any (great) change is dwelt upon as illustrating the unchangeable- 
ness of the great principles of human nature and of government, 
But that this truth may be learned from the strong and central 
lines only produces a smile. So do the remarks on the other two 
sentences of the Thwan. 
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different objects:—(on account of these things) it 
is called (the hexagram of) Change. 


2. ‘It is believed in (only) after it has been — 
accomplished :’'—when the change has been made, 
faith is accorded to it. 

(We have) cultivated intelligence (as the basis of) 
pleased satisfaction, (suggesting) ‘great progress and 
success, coming from what is correct. 

When change thus takes place in the proper way, 
‘occasion for repentance disappears.’ 


3. Heaven and earth undergo their changes, and 
the four seasons complete their functions. Thang 
changed the appointment (of the line of Hsia to 
the throne), and Wa (that of the line of Shang), in 
accordance with (the will of) Heaven, and in response 
to (the wishes of) men. Great indeed is what takes 
place in a time of change. 


L. 1. In Ting we have (symbolically) the figure 
of a caldron. (We see) the (symbol of) wood enter- 
ing into that of fire, which suggests the idea of cook- 


XLIX. Paragraph 1. Li, the lower trigram, represents fire, and 
Tui, the upper, represents water. Water will extinguish fire, and 
fire again will dry up water. Each, to all appearance, produces a 
change‘in the other. Again, according to king Wan’s scheme of 
the trigrams, as shown on p. 33, and in Figure 1, Plate III, L? is the 
second, and Tui the youngest daughter. Their wills are likely to 
differ in love and other things; but this symbolism does not so 
readily suggest the idea of change. 

2. The first sentence suggests how the dislike to change on the 
part of people generally is overcome. 

The second suggests how change proceeding from intelligence 
and giving general satisfaction will be successful. 

Paragraph 3 tells us how the greatest natural and the greatest 


political changes are equally successful and admirable when con- 
ducted aright. 
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ing. The sages cooked their offerings in order to 
present them to God, and made great feasts to nourish 
their wise and able (ministers). 


2. We have (the symbol of) flexible obedience, 
and that (which denotes) ears quick of hearing and 
eyes clear-sighted. (We have also) the weak (line) 
advanced and acting above, in the central place, and 
responded to by the strong (line below). All these 
things give the idea of ‘great progress and success.’ 


LI. 1. Aan (gives the intimation of) ease and 
development. 


2. ‘When the (time of) movement (which it 
indicates) comes, (its subject) will be found looking 
out with apprehension :’—that feeling of dread leads 
to happiness. ‘And yet smiling and talking cheer- 
fully :’—the issue (of his dread) is that he adopts 
(proper) laws (for his course). 

‘The movement (like a crash of thunder) terrifies 


L. 1. See the notes on the Text of the Thwan about the 
figure of a caldron in Ting. Its component trigrams are Sun 
representing wood, and L? representing fire; which may very well 
suggest the idea of cooking. The last sentence of the paragraph 
is entirely after the style of ‘the Great Symbolism.’ The Khang- 
hs? editors say that the distinction between 3ing and Ting appears 
here very clearly, the former relating to the nourishment of the 
people, and the latter to the nourishing men of worth. They add 
that the reality of the offerings to God is such nourishing. ‘God’ 
is here Shang Ti, which Canon McClatchie translates ‘the First 
Emperor,’ adding in a note, ‘The Chinese Jupiter, the Emperor of 
gods and men!’ 

2. The first sentence deduces the sentiment of the Thwan from 
the attributes or virtues of the trigrams with considerable amplifica- 
tion of the virtue of Li. The second line of Li, as being divided, 
calls forth in other hexagrams the same notice as here. It is the 
most important line in the figure, and being responded to by the 
strong 2, gives an indication of the ‘great progress and SUCCESS.’ 
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all within a hundred It :’"—it startles the distant and 
frightens the near. 

‘He will be like the sincere worshipper, who is not 
startled into letting go his ladle and cup of sacrificial 
spirits:’—-he makes his appearance, and maintains 
his ancestral temple and the altars of the spirits of 
the land and grain, as presiding at all sacrifices. 


LII. 1. Kan denotes stopping or resting ;— 
resting when it is the time to rest, and acting when 
it is the time to act. When one’s movements and 
restings all take place at the proper time for them, 
his way (of proceeding) is brilliant and intelligent. 


2. Resting in one’s resting-point is resting in 
one’s proper place. The upper and lower (lines of 
the hexagram) exactly correspond to each other, but 
are without any interaction; hence it is said that 
‘(the subject of the hexagram) has no consciousness 
of self; that when he walks in his courtyard, he 
does not see (any of) the persons in it; and that 
there will be no error.’ 


LI. Paragraph 1. See what is said on the Text. 

2. The explanations of the Thwan here are good; but in no 
way deduced from the figure, 

3. The portion of the text printed in a different type is supposed 
to have dropt out of the Chinese copies. The explanation of it 
that follows is based on Wan’s view of An as representing the 
oldest son. See on the Text. 


LII. 1. The Khang-hs? editors give their opinion that what is 
said in the first sentence of this paragraph, after the explanation of 
the name, illustrates the first sentence of the Thwan, and that the 
other sentence illustrates the rest of the Thwan. 
but the whole of the Thwan appears in paragraph 2. 

2. ‘The hexagram being made up of K&n repeated, lines 1, 2, 3 
are of course the same as 4, 5, and 6. But it will be seen that 
there is not a proper correlation among them all. I do not see, 


It may be so, 
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LILI. 1. The advance indicated by Kien is (like) 
the marrying of a young lady which is attended 
by good fortune. 

2. (The lines) as they advance get into their 
correct places :—this indicates the achievements of 
a successful progress. 

The advance is made according to correctness :— 
(the subject of the hexagram) might rectify his 
country. 

3. Among the places (of the hexagram) we see 
the strong undivided line in the centre. 

4. ‘In (the attributes of) restfulness and flexible 
penetration we have (the assurance of) an (onward) 
movement that is inexhaustible. 


LIV. 1. By Kwei Mei (the marrying away of 
a younger sister) the great and righteous relation 
between heaven and earth (is suggested to us). If 
heaven and earth were to have no intercommunica- 
tion, things would not grow and flourish as they do. 
The marriage of a younger sister is the end (of 
her maidenhood) and the beginning (of her mother- 
hood). 

2. We have (in the hexagram the desire of) 


however, that this furnishes any ground for the entire obliviousness 
of self, which the Thwan makes out to be in the figure. 


LIII. The first sentence of paragraph 2 describes the lines from 
2 to 5 all getting into their proper places, as has been pointed out 
on the Text, and that sentence is symbolical of what is said in the 
second. ‘The rectification of the country’ is the reality of ‘ the 
successful progress.’ 

‘The strong undivided line’ in paragraph 3 is the fifth of the 
figure. 

Out of rest comes movement to go on for an indefinite time, and 
be succeeded by rest again ;—as says paragraph 4. 

[16] Ss 
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pleasure and, on the ground of that, movement 
following. The marrying away is of a younger 
sister. 


3. ‘Any action will be evil:’—the places (of the 
lines) are not those appropriate to them. 

‘It will be in no wise advantageous :’—the weak 
(third and fifth lines) are mounted on strong lines. 


LV. 1. Fang has the signification of being 
great. It is made up of the trigrams (representing) 


LIV. 1. Kwei Mei in this Appendix has the meaning simply 
of marriage, and for Mei we might substitute Nii, ‘daughter’ 
or ‘young lady.’ This appears from the writer’s going on to point 
out, as elsewhere, the analogy between the growth of things in 
nature from the interaction of heaven and earth and the increase 
of mankind through marriage. He does this with a delicate touch. 
There is no grossness in the original any more than there is in the 
translation. 

But how are we to reconcile this reference to the action of 
heaven and earth with the bad auspice of the Thwan? The 
Khang-hs? editors felt the pressure of this difficulty, and they adduce 
a similar inconsistency in the account of hexagram 44 in this 
treatise, adding, ‘From this we may say that the interaction of 
the yin and yang cannot be dispensed with, but that we ought to 
be careful about it in the beginning in order to prevent mischief in 
the end. This is the doctrine of the Yi’ This is very well, but 
it is no solution of the difficulty. The editors could not admit 
that the author of the Appendix did not understand or did not 
deal fairly with the Text; for that author, they thought, was 
Confucius, 

2. The same editors say that paragraph 2 implies both that the 
desire for the marriage originated with the lady, and that she was 
aware that the gentleman was older than herself. 

3. The position of a divided line above an undivided is always 
represented as an evil omen; it is difficult to understand why. 
There is less of an appearance of reason about it than in some 
other things which are said about the lines. The lines are where 
they cannot but be from the way in which the figures were formed. 
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intelligence and movement directed by that intel- 
ligence. It is thus that it has that signification. 


2. ‘ The king has reached the condition (denoted 
by Fang):’—he has still to make it greater. 

‘There is no occasion to be anxious. Let him be 
as the sun at noon :’—it is for him to cause his light 
to shine on all under the sky. 


3. When the sun has reached the meridian height, it 
begins to decline. When the moon has become full, 
it begins to wane. The (interaction of) heaven and 
earth is now vigorous and abundant, now dull and 
scanty, growing and diminishing according to the 
seasons. How much more must it be so with (the 
operations of) men! How much more also with 
the spiritual agency ! 


LVI. 1. ‘Lii indicates that there may be some 
small attainment and progress :’—the weak. (line) 
occupies the central place in the outer (trigram), 
and is obedient to the strong (lines on either side 
of it). (We have also the attributes of quiet) 
resting closely attached to intelligence (in the com- 


LV. The Khang-hs? editors remark that paragraph r is not so 
much explaining the meaning of the name Fang, as accounting for 
the hexagram, composed of Li and Xn, having such a meaning. 

Paragraph 3 seems rather contrary to the lesson of the hexa- 
gram. According to it, prosperity cannot be maintained, any more 
than we can have the other seasons without winter or perpetual 
day without night; but the object of the essay is to exhort to the 
‘maintenance of prosperity. Is it the case that the rise of every 
commonwealth and cause must be followed by its decay and fall ? 
The mind refuses to admit the changes of the seasons, &c., as 
a true analogy for all moral and intellectual movements. See an 
important remark on the concluding sentence in the Introduction, 


PP: 34, 35: 
$2 
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ponent trigrams). Hence it is said, ‘There may 
be some small attainment and progress. If the 
stranger or traveller be firm and correct as he ought 
to be, there will be good fortune.’ 


2. Great is the time and great is the right course 
to be taken as intimated in Lii! 


LVII. 1. The double Sun shows how, in accord- 
ance with it, (governmental) orders are reiterated. 


2. (We see that) the strong (fifth line) has pene- 
trated into the central and correct place, and the 
will (of its subject) is being carried into effect; (we 
see also) the weak (first and fourth lines) both 
obedient to the strong lines (above them). It is 
hence said, ‘There will be some little attainment 
and progress. There will be advantage in move- 
ment onward in whatever direction. It will be 
advantageous also to see the great man.’ 


LVI. What is said in paragraph 1 is intended to explain the 
Thwan, and not to account for the meaning of the name Lii. It 
is assumed that Lti means a stranger; and the writer from the 
position of the fifth line, and from the attributes of the component 
trigrams, derives the ideas of humility, docility, a quiet restfulness, 
and intelligence as the characteristics proper to a stranger, and 
which are likely to lead to his attaining what he desires, and 
then advancing. 


LVII. 1. The language of this paragraph has often occurred to 
me in reading commands and addresses issued by the emperors of 
China, such as the essays on the precepts in what is called the 
Sacred Edict, the reiteration employed in many of which is re- 
markable, 

Paragraph 2. The ‘obedience of the weak lines to the strong 
ones’ grows, in a way not very perceptible, from the idea of the 


hexagram, and the quality of the trigram as denoting penetration 
and flexibility. 
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LVIII. 1. Tui has the meaning of pleased satis- 
faction. 


2. (We have) the strong (lines) in the centre, and 
the weak (lines) on the outer edge (of the two tri- 
grams), (indicating that) in pleasure what is most 
advantageous is the maintenance of firm correctness. 
Through this there will be found an accordance with 
(the will of) heaven, and a correspondence with (the 
feelings of) men. When (such) pleasure goes before 
the people, (and leads them on), they forget their 
toils; when it animates them in encountering diff- 
culties, they forget (the risk of) death. How great 
is (the power of) this pleased satisfaction, stimulating 
in such a way the people! 


LIX. 1. ‘Hwan intimates that there will be 
progress and success :’—(we see) the strong line (in 
the second place) of the lower trigram, and not 
suffering any extinction there; and (also) the 
weak line occupying its place in the outer trigram, 
and uniting (its action) with that of the line above. 

2. ‘The king goes to his ancestral temple :’—the 
king’s (mind) is without any deflection. 

3. ‘It will be advantageous to cross the great 
stream :’—(the subject of the hexagram) rides in 


LVIII. The feeling of pleasure going before the people and 
leading them on to endure toil and encounter death must be sup- 
posed to be produced in them by the example and lessons of their 
ruler. Lii Fafi-hsien paraphrases this portion of the text thus :— 
‘When the sage with this precedes them, he can make them 
endure toil without any wish to decline it, and go with him into 
difficulty and danger without their having any fear. I think this 
was intended to be the teaching of the hexagram, but the positive 
expression of it is hardly discernible. 
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(a vessel of) wood (over water), and will do so with 


SUCCESS. 


LX. 1. ‘Kieh intimates progress and attain- 
ment :’—the strong and weak (lines) are equally 
divided, and the strong lines occupy the central 
places. 

2. ‘If the regulations (which Kieh prescribes) 
be severe and difficult, they cannot be perma- 
nent :’—its course (of action) will in that case come 
to an end. 

3. (We have the feeling of) pleasure and satis- 
faction directing the course amidst peril. (We have) 
all regulations controlled (by authority) in its proper 
place. (We have) free action proceeding from the 
central and correct position. 

4. Heaven and earth observe their regular terms, 
and we have the four seasons complete. (If rulers) 
frame their measures according to (the due) regula- 
tions, the resources (of the state) suffer no injury, 
and the people receive no hurt. 


LIX. 1. This paragraph has been partially anticipated in the 
notes on the Thwan. The second line is said to suffer ‘no 
extinction,’ because the lower trigram is that of peril. The Khang- 
hst editors say that the former part of this paragraph shows how 
the root of the work of the hexagram is strengthened, and the 
latter part how the execution of that work is secured. 

The conclusion of paragraph 2 is, literally, ‘The king indeed is 
in the middle.’ This does not mean, as some say, that the king is 
in the middle of the temple, but that his mind or heart is exactly 
set on the central truth of what is right and good. 

The upper trigram Sun represents both wind and wood. To 
explain the meaning of Hwan, the significance of wind is taken; 
the writer here seizes on that of wood, as furnishing materials for 
a boat in which the great stream can be crossed. 


LX. Paragraph 1. See what is said on the Text of the Thwan. 
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WXAot.-in Aung Ft we have the (two) weak 
lines in the innermost part (of the figure), and 
strong lines occupying the central places (in the 
trigrams). (We have the attributes) of pleased 
satisfaction and flexible penetration. Sincerity (thus 
symbolled) will transform a country. 


2. ‘Pigs and fish (are moved), and there will be 
good fortune :’—sincerity reaches to (and affects 
even) pigs and fishes. 

“There will be advantage in crossing the great 
stream :’—(we see in the figure) one riding on (the 
emblem of) wood, which forms an empty boat. 

3. In (the exercise of the virtue denoted by) 
Kung F4, (it is said that) ‘there will be advantage 
in being firm and correct:’—in that virtue indeed 
we have the response (of man) to Heaven. 


‘Its course will come to an end’ is the opposite of the intima- 
tion in Xieh of progress and attainment. 

In paragraph 3 the writer returns to this intimation of the 
figure:—by the attributes of the trigrams; by the appropriate 
positions of lines 4 and 5; and by the central and correct place 
of 5. 

Paragraph 4 illustrates the importance of doing things according 
to rule by reference to the operations of nature and the enactments 
and institutions of sage rulers. 


LXI. 1. The structure of the lineal figure which is here insisted 
on has been pointed out in explaining the Thwan. On what is 
further said as to the attributes of the trigrams and their effect, 
Khang-3ze observes:—‘ We have in the sincerity shown in the 
upper trigram superiors condescending to those below them in 
accordance with their peculiarities, and we have in that of the 
lower those below delighted to follow their superiors. The com- 
bination of these two things leads to the transformation of the 
country and state.’ 

Paragraph 2. The two divided lines in the middle of the figure 
are supposed to give the semblance of an empty boat, and an 
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LXII. 1. In Hsiao Kwo (we see) the small 
(lines) exceeding the others, and (giving the intima- 
tion of) progress and attainment. 


2. Such ‘exceeding, in order to its being advanta- 
geous, must be associated with firmness and correct- 
ness :’—that is, it must take place (only) according 
to (the requirements of) the time. 


3. The weak (lines) are in the central places, and 
hence (it is said that what the name denotes) may 
be done in small affairs, and there will be good 
fortune. 


4. Of the strong (lines one) is not in its proper 
place, and (the other) is not central, hence it is said 
that (what the name denotes) ‘should not be done 
in great affairs.’ 


5. (In the hexagram) we have ‘the symbol of 
a bird on the wing, and of the notes that come down 
from such a bird, for which it is better to descend 
than to ascend, thereby leading to great good 
fortune : ’—to ascend is contrary to what is reason- 
able in the case, while to descend is natural and 


right. 


empty boat, it is said (with doubtful truth), is not liable to be upset. 
The trigram Sun symbolises both wind and wood. 

A good commentary on paragraph 3 is supplied in many pas- 
sages of ‘the Doctrine of the Mean,’ e.g. chap. 20. 18 :—‘ Sincerity 


is the way of Heaven. The attainment of sincerity is the way 
of men.’ 


LXII. Paragraph 1. That the small lines exceed the others 
appears at a glance. The intimation of progress and attain- 
ment is less clear. Compare the first paragraph of Appendix I to 
hexagram 33. 


‘The requirements of the time’ in paragraph 2 cannot make 
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LXIII. 1. ‘Ai 31 intimates progress and suc- 
cess :’—in small matters, that is, there will be that 
progress and success. 


- ‘There will be advantage in being firm and 
correct :’—the strong and weak (lines) are correctly 
arranged, each in its appropriate place. 


‘There has been good fortune in the begin- 
ning : —the weak (second line) is in the centre. 


4. ‘In the end’ there is a cessation (of effort), 
and ‘disorder arises :’—the course (that led to rule 
and order) is (now) exhausted. 


LXIV. 1. ‘Wei 3i intimates progress and suc- 
cess (in the circumstances which it implies) :’—the 
weak (fifth) line is in the centre. 


2. ‘The young fox has nearly crossed the 
stream: —but he has not yet escaped from the 
midst (of the danger and calamity). 


right wrong or wrong right; but they may modify the conventional 
course to be taken in any particular case. 

It is easy to explain paragraphs 3 and 4, but what is said in them 
carries no conviction to the mind. 

The sentiment of paragraph 5 is good, apart from the symbolism, 
which is only perplexing. 


LXIII. For paragraphs 1 and 2, see the note on the Text of the 
Thwan. 

It is difficult to see the concatenation in paragraph 3 between 
the sentiment of the Thwan and the nature of the second line. 
The Khang-hsi editors compare this hexagram and the next with 
11 and 12, observing that the goodness of Thai (11) is concen- 
trated, as here, in the second line. 

The sentiment of paragraph 4 is that which we have often met 
with,—that things move on with a constant process of change. 
Disorder succeeds to order, and again order to disorder. 
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‘Its tail gets immersed. There will be no 
advantage in any way:’—there is not at the end 
a continuance (of the purpose) at the beginning. 
Although the places (of the different lines) are not 
those appropriate to them, yet a strong (line) and 
a weak (line always) respond to each other. 


LXIV. Paragraph 1. The indication is derived from the fifth 
line, divided, which is in the ruler’s place. It occupies a strong 
place, has for its correlate the strong 2, and is itself in the centre of 
the yin trigram Li. 

Paragraph 2. Line 2 represents ‘the young fox.’ A strong 
line in the midst of the trigram of peril, its subject will be restless ; 
and responding to the ruler in 5, he will be forward and incautious 
in taking action. The issue will be evil, and the latter end different 
from the beginning. What is said in the last sentence shows 
further how Wei 33 indicates progress. 


APPENDEX’ If: 


Treatise on the Symbolism of the Hexagrams, and of the duke 
of Kau’s Explanations of the several Lines. 


Section I. 

I. Heaven, in its motion, (gives the idea of) 
strength. The superior man, in accordance with 
this, nerves himself to ceaseless activity. 

1. ‘The dragon lies hid in the deep;—it is not 
the time for active doing :’—(this appears from) the 
strong and undivided line’s being in the lowest place. 

2. ‘The dragon appears in the field :’—the diffu- 
sion of virtuous influence has been wide. 

3. ‘Active and vigilant all the day :’—(this refers 
to) the treading of the (proper) path over and over 
again. 

4. ‘He seems to be leaping up, but is still in the 
deep :’—if he advance, there will be no error. 

5. ‘ The dragon is on the wing in the sky :'—the 
great man rouses himself to his work. 

6. ‘The dragon exceeds the proper limits ;— 
there will be occasion for repentance :’—a state of 
fulness, that is, should not be indulged in long. 

7. ‘The same undivided line is used’ (in all the 
places of this hexagram), but the attribute of 
heaven (thereby denoted) should not (always) take 
the foremost place. 


Like the Text under each hexagram, what is said under each in 
this treatise on its symbolism is divided into two portions. The 
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II. The (capacity and sustaining) power of the 
earth is what is denoted by Khwan.. The superior 
man, in accordance with this, with his large virtue 
supports (men and) things. 

1. ‘He is treading on hoarfrost ;—the strong ice 
will come (by and by) :’—the cold (air) has begun to 
take form. Allow it to go on quietly according to its 
nature, and (the hoarfrost) will come to strong ice. 

2. The movement indicated by the second line, 
divided, is ‘from the straight (line) to the square.’ 
‘(Its operation), without repeated effort, in every 
way advantageous, shows the brilliant result of the 
way of earth. 


3. ‘He keeps his excellence under restraint, but 


firmly maintains it:’—at the proper time he will 
manifest it. ‘He may have occasion to engage in 
the king’s service:’—great is the glory of his 
wisdom. 


first is called ‘the Great Symbolism,’ and is occupied with the 
trigrammatic composition of the hexagram, to the statement of 
which is always subjoined an exhibition of the use which should 
be, or has been, made of the lesson suggested by the meaning 
of the whole figure in the administration of affairs, or in self- 
government. If the treatise be rightly ascribed to Confucius, this 
practical application of the teaching of the symbols is eminently 
characteristic of his method in inculcating truth and duty; though 
we often find it difficult to trace the connexion between his premiss 
and conclusion. This portion of the treatise will be separated by 
a double space from what follows,—‘the Lesser Symbolism,’ in the 
explanations of the several lines. 


I. Ahien is formed by redoubling the trigram of the same 
name. In the case of other hexagrams of similar formation, the 
repetition of the trigram is pointed out. That is not done here, 
according to At Hsf, ‘because there is but one heaven” But the 
motion of heaven is a complete revolution every day, resumed 
again the next; so moves ‘the unwearied sun from day to day,’ 
making it a good symbol of renewed, untiring effort. 


’ 
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4. ‘A sack tied up ;—there will be no error :’— 
this shows how, through carefulness, no injury will 
be received. 

5. ‘The yellow lower-garment ;—there will be 
great good fortune:’—this follows from that orna- 
mental (colour’s) being in the right and central place. 

6. ‘The dragons fight in the wild:’—the (on- 
ward) course (indicated by Khw&n) is pursued to 
extremity. 

7. ‘(The lines are all weak and divided, as 
appears from) the use of the number six :’—but 
(those who are thus represented) becoming per- 
petually correct and firm, there will thereby be a 
great consummation. 


IJ. Khwian is formed by redoubling the trigram of the same 
name and having ‘the earth for its symbol.’ As in the former 
hexagram, the repetition is emphatic, not otherwise affecting the 
meaning of the hexagram. ‘As there is but one heaven,’ says 
K‘% Hst, ‘so there is but one earth.’ The first part of ‘the Great 
Symbolism’ appears in Canon McClatchie’s version as—‘ Khwan 
is the generative part of earth.’ By ‘generative part’ he probably 
means ‘the productive or prolific faculty.’ If he mean anything 
else, there comes out a conclusion antagonistic to his own view of 
the ‘mythology’ of the Y?. The character Shi, which he trans- 
lates by ‘generative part,’ is defined in Dr. Williams’ dictionary as 
‘the virility of males.’ Such is the special significance of it. If it 
were so vsed here, the earth would be masculine. 

It is difficult to say exactly what the writer meant by—‘ The 
superior man, in accordance with this, and with his large nature, 
supports (men and) things.’ Lin Hsi-ytian (Ming dynasty) says :— 
‘The superior man, in his single person, sustains the burden of all 
under the sky. The common people depend on him for their rest 
and enjoyment. Birds and beasts and creeping things, and the 
tribes of the vegetable kingdom, depend on him for the fulfilment 
of their destined being. If he be of a narrow mind and cold virtue, 
how can he help them? Their hope in him would be in vain,’ 

‘The Smaller Symbolism’ is sufficiently dealt with in the notes 


on the Text. 
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III. (The trigram representing) clouds and (that 
representing) thunder form Kun. The superior 
man, in accordance with this, (adjusts his measures 
of government) as in sorting the threads of the warp 
and woof. 

1. Although ‘there is a difficulty in advancing,’ 
the mind (of the subject of the line) is set on doing 
what is correct. While noble, he humbles himself to 
the mean, and grandly gains the people. 

2. The difficulty (to the subject of) the second 
line, divided, arises from its place over the un- 
divided line below it. ‘The union and children 
after ten years’ shows things resuming their regular 
course. 

3. ‘One pursues the deer without the (guidance 
of the) forester:’—(he does so) in (his eagerness 
to) follow the game. ‘The superior man gives up 
the chase, (knowing that) if he go forward he will 
regret it:’—he would be reduced to extremity. 

4. ‘Going forward after such a search (for a 
helper)’ shows intelligence. 

5. ‘Difficulty is experienced (by. the subject of 
the fifth line) in bestowing his rich favours :’—the 
extent to which they reach will not yet be con- 
spicuous. 


6. ‘He weeps tears of blood in streams :’—how 
can the state (thus emblemed) continue long ? 


Ill, Khan represents water, especially in the form of rain. 
Here its symbol is a cloud. The whole hexagram seems to place 
us in the atmosphere of a thunderous sky overhung with thick and 
gloomy clouds, when we feel oppressed and distressed. This is 
not a bad emblem of the political state in the mind of the writer. 
When the thunder has pealed, and the clouds have discharged their 
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IV. (The trigram representing) a mountain, and 
beneath it that for a spring issuing forth from Mang. 
The superior man, in accordance with this, strives 
to be resolute in his conduct and nourishes his 
virtue. 


1. ‘It will be advantageous to use punishment:’"— 
the object being to bring under the influence of 
correcting law. 


2. ‘A son able to (sustain the burden of) his 
family :’—as appears from the reciprocation between 
this strong line and the weak (fifth line). 


3. ‘A woman (such as is here represented) should 
not be taken in marriage:’—her conduct is not 
agreeable to what is right. 


4. ‘The regret arising from ignorance bound in 
chains’ is due to the special distance of (the subject 
of this line) from the solidity (shown in lines 2 and 6). 


5. ‘ The good fortune belonging to the simple lad 
without experience’ comes from his docility going 
on to humility. 


burden of rain, the atmosphere is cleared, and there is a feeling of 
relief. But I fail again to discern clearly the connexion between 
the symbolism and the lesson about the superior man’s admini- 
stration of affairs. 

The subject of the first line of the Smaller Symbolism is repre- 
sented by the undivided line, and therefore is firm and correct. 
He is noble, but his place is below the divided lines, symbols of 
the weak and mean (see Appendix IV, i, 1). 

Line 2. ‘Things resume their regular course :’—the subject is 
now at liberty to seek a union with the subject of line 5, according 
to the rules of the symbolism. Lines 1 and 4, 2 and 5, 3 and 6, 
the corresponding lines of the trigrams, are correlates. 

The subject of line 4 naturally recurs to the correlate in line 1. 
He is the natural helper in the case, and he has the ability. 
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6. ‘Advantage will come from warding off in- 
jury :’—(the subject of this line) above and (the 
ignorant) below, all do and are done to in accord- 
ance with their nature. 


V. (The trigram for) clouds ascending over that 


IV. ‘The spring here issuing forth’ is different from the defile 
with a stream in it, in the explanation of the Thwan; different 
moreover from ‘rain,’ mentioned also as the phenomenon which is 
the natural symbol of Khan. The presence of water, however, is 
common to the three. But the water of the spring, or of the 
stream, would flow away from the hill, and not be stopped by it; 
as an emblem therefore of the ignorance and inexperience denoted 
by M§&ng it is not suitable. Ati Hsit says that ‘the water of a 
spring is sure to move on and gradually advance.’ This may serve 
as a symbol of the general process and progress of education, 
though it gives no account of the symbolism of the hill. It serves 
also to explain in part the transition of the writer to the subject of 
the superior man, and his dealing apparently with himself. 


Does line 1 set forth the use of punishment as the dernier resort, 
undesirable, but possibly unavoidable, to bring men in subjection 
to law? 

The force of line 2 comes out fully in the Thwan. 

That a woman such as is represented in line 3 should not be 
taken in marriage is clear enough ; but I do not see the bearing of 
the illustration on the proper lesson in the hexagram. 

Line 3 separates 4 from 2, and 5 separates it from 6. Weak in 
itself, it is farther removed than any other from the two strong lines 
in the hexagram, and is represented as ‘cribbed’ in its ignorance. 

The fifth is the most honourable place in the figure, and here is 
occupied by a weak line. This looks, however, to the occupant of 
line 2, less honourable than itself, and is marked by the two attri- 
butes that are named. Compare what is said on line 2. 

A strong line in the topmost place must represent, according to 
the scheme of the hexagram, one who uses force in the cause of 
education ; but the force is put forth not on the ignorant, but on 
those who would keep them ignorant, or increase their ignorance. 
The subject of this line, therefore, acts according to his nature, 


and the subjects of all the weak lines below are cared for as is best 
for them. 
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for the sky forms Hsii. The superior man, in 
accordance with this, eats and drinks, feasts and 
enjoys himself (as if there were nothing else to 
employ him). 

1. “He is waiting in the (distant) border ;’—he 
makes no movement to encounter rashly the diffi- 
culties (of the situation). ‘It will be advantageous 
for him constantly to maintain (the purpose thus 
shown), in which case there will be no error ;:’—he 
will not fail to pursue that regular course. 


2. ‘ He is waiting on the sand :’—he occupies his 
position in the centre with a generous forbearance. 
Though ‘he suffer the small injury of being spoken 
(against),’ he will bring things to a good issue. 

3. ‘ He is waiting in the mud:’—calamity is (close 
at hand, and as it were) in the outer (trigram). ‘He 
himself invites the approach of injury :’'—if he be 
reverent and careful, he will not be worsted. 

4. ‘He is waiting in (the place of) blood :’—he 
accommodates himself (to the circumstances of the 
time), and hearkens to (its requirements). 


5. ‘The appliances of a feast, and the good for- 
tune through being firm and correct,’ are indicated 
by (the position in) the central and correct place. 


6. ‘Guests come unurged (to give their help), and 
‘if (the subject of the line) receive them respectfully, 
there will be good fortune in the end :’—though the 
occupant and the place are not suited to each other, 
there has been no great failure (in what has been 


done). 


V. ‘The cloud,’ it is said, ‘that has risen to the top of the sky, 
has nothing more to do till it is called on, in the harmony of heaven 
[16] c 
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VI. (The trigram representing) heaven and (that 
representing) water, moving away from each other, 
form Sung. The superior man, in accordance with 
this, in the transaction of affairs takes good counsel 
about his first steps. 


1. ‘He does not perpetuate the matter about 
which (the contention is) :’—contention should not 
be prolonged. Although ‘he may suffer the small 
(injury) of being spoken against, his argument is 
clear. 

9. ‘He is unequal to the contention; he retires 
and keeps concealed, stealthily withdrawing from 
it:’—for him from his lower place to contend with 
(the stronger one) above, would be to (invite) cala- 
mity, as if he brought it with his hand to himself. 


3. ‘He confines himself to the support assigned 


and earth, to discharge its store of rain.’ This gives to the writer 
the idea of waiting ; and the superior man is supposed to be taught 
by this symbolism to enjoy his idle time, while he is waiting for the 
approach of danger and occasion for action. 

‘The regular course’ of the subject of line 1 seems to be the 
determination to wait, at a distance from danger, the proper time 
to act. 

The subject of line 2, which is undivided and in the centre, 
is thereby shown to be possessed of a large and generous’ for- 
bearance. 

The recognition of the circumstances of the time, and hearken- 
ing to its requirements, explain, in paragraph 4, ‘the retreat from 
the cavern,’ which is not here repeated from the Text. The line 
being weak and divided, its subject knows his own incompetency, 
and takes this prudent step. 

4 says that he does not understand what is said under line 6,— 
that the occupant and the place are not suited to each other, for 
the yin line being in the sixth, an even place, seems to be where it 
ought to be. We are only surprised that cases of inconsistency in 
these explanations are not more numerous, 
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to him of old:’—(thus) following those above him, 
he will have good fortune. 


4. ‘He returns to (the study of Heaven’s) ordi- 
nances, changes (his wish to contend), and rests in 
being firm and correct :’—he does not fail (in doing 
what is right). 

5. ‘He contends ;—and with great fortune :’— 
this is shown by his holding the due mean and 
being in the correct place. 


6. ‘He receives the robe through his conten- 
tion :'—but still he is not deserving of respect. 


VII. (The trigram representing) the earth and in 
the midst of it that representing water, form Sze. 
The superior man, in accordance with this, nourishes. 
and educates the people, and collects (from among 
them) the multitudes (of the hosts). 


1. ‘The host goes forth according to the rules 


(for) such a movement :’—if those rules be not ob- 
served, there will be evil. 


VI. The symbolism here is different from that in the Text of 
the Thwan. We have the visible sky ascending and water or rain 
descending, which indicate, one hardly sees how, opposition and 
contention.. The lesson as to the course of the superior man is a 
good one, but might with equal propriety be deduced from many 
other hexagrams. 

Hsiang An-shih (Sung dynasty) says that the first part of para- 
graph 2 is all to be taken as the language of the duke of Adu, the 
characters being varied; the rest is the remark of the writer of this 
treatise. 

It is observed that the returning to (the study of Heaven's) ordi- 
nances, and changing the wish to contend, in paragraph 4, are 
not two things, but only one; ‘the ordinances (ming) meaning 
what is right in principle.’ The wish to contend was wrong in 
principle, and is now abandoned. 

‘The robe’ takes the place of ‘the leathern sash’ in paragraph 6 ; 
but the sash was merely an appendage of the robe. 

A: 
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2. ‘He is in the midst of the host, and there will 
be good fortune:’—he has received the favour of 
Heaven. ‘The king has thrice conveyed to him the 
orders (of) his favour:’—(the king) cherishes the 
myriad regions in his heart. 


3. ‘The host with the possibility of its having 
many idle leaders:’—great will be its want of 
success. 


4. ‘The host is in retreat ; but there is no error:’ 
—there has been no failure in the regular course. 


5. ‘The oldest son leads the host:’—its move- 
ments are directed by him in accordance with his 
position in the centre. ‘ Younger men idly occupy 
their positions:’—the employment of such men is 
improper. 

6. ‘The great ruler delivers his charges :’— 
thereby he rightly apportions merit. ‘Small men 
should not be employed:’—they are sure to throw 
the states into confusion. 


VII. ‘The Great Symbolism’ here is not more satisfactory than 
in other paragraphs of it which have already-come before us. A 
Hs? says :—‘ As the water is not outside the earth, so soldiers are not 
outside the people. Therefore if (a ruler) be able to nourish the 
people, he can get the multitudes (of his hosts). Is the meaning 
this,—that originally the people and soldiers are one body; that 
a portion of the people are taken out from among the mass, as 
occasion requires, to do the duty of soldiers; and that the nourish- 
ment and education of the people is the best way to have good 
soldiers ready for use on any emergency? Compare the saying 
of Confucius in Analects XIII, xxx. 


What is said on the second line, that the general ‘ has received 
the favour of Heaven,’ refers of course to the entire confidence 
reposed in him by the ruler or king, the subject of line 5. In this 
way Thien here is equal to Thien wang, so frequent in the 
‘Spring and Autumn,’ and meaning—‘ King by the grace of 
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VIII. (The trigram representing) the earth, and 
over it (that representing) water, form Pi. The 
ancient kings, in accordance with this, established 
the various states and maintained an affectionate 
relation to their princes. 


1. From ‘the seeking union with its object’ 
shown in the first line, divided, there will be other 
advantages. 


2. ‘The movement towards union and attachment 
proceeds from the inward (mind) :’—(the party con- 
cerned) does not fail in what is proper to himself. 


3. ‘Union is sought with such as ought not to be 
associated with :’—but will not injury be the result? 


4. ‘Union is sought (by the party intended here) 
with one beyond himself, and (in this case) with a 
worthy object :'—he is following (the ruler) above 
him. 


5. ‘The good fortune belonging to the most illus- 
trious instance of seeking union and attachment’ 
appears in the correct and central position (of the 
fifth line, undivided). : 

(The king’s) neglecting (the animals) confronting 
him (and then fleeing), and (only) taking those who 
present themselves as it were obediently, is seen in 


Heaven.’ But the great powers given to the general are from the 
king’s wish through him to promote the good of all the nation. 

In military operations there must be one ruling will and mind. 
A divided authority is sure to be a failure. But ‘a retreat’ is no 
evidence of failure in a campaign. When advance would lead 
to disaster, retreat is the regular course to pursue. 

Other ways can be found to reward small men. They ought 
not to be placed in situations where the condition of others will 


depend on them. 
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‘his allowing the escape of those in front of him. 
‘That the people of his towns do not warn one 
another (to prevent such escape),’ shows how he, in 
his high eminence, has made them pursue the due 
course. 

6. ‘ Heseeks union and attachment without taking 
the first (step to such an end):’—there is no possi- 
bility of a (good) issue. 


IX. (The trigram representing) the sky, and that 
representing wind moving above it, form Hsiao 
Kh. The superior man, in accordance with this, 
adorns the outward manifestation of his virtue. 


1. ‘He returns and pursues his own path : —it is 
right that there should be good fortune. 


2. ‘By the attraction (of the subject of the former 
line) he returns (to its own course), and is in the 
central place :—neither will he err in what is due 
from him. 


3. ‘Husband and wife look on each other with 
averted eyes:’—(the subject of line three is like a 


VIII. ‘Water upon the face of the earth’ is supposed to be an 
emblem of close union. Of the mere fact of close union this may 
be accepted as a fair illustration, and of its completeness. Some 
other symbolism might set forth better the tendency of parties to 
union, and their seeking it. What is said about the ancient kings 
is more pertinent to the meaning of the hexagram than in many 
other applications in ‘the Great Symbolism.’ The king appears in 
it not only as the centre, but as the cause, of union. 

‘The other advantages’ under line 1 refer to all the benefits that 
will result from sincerity and union, which are in themselves good. 

It is hardly possible to make what is said under line 5, on the 
royal huntings, agree with the account of them given on the same 
line in the duke of Aéu’s text. I suspect that there is some 
corruption of the text. The two verbs ‘neglecting’ and ‘taking’ 
seem to be used, the one for the other. 
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husband who) cannot maintain correctly his relations 
with his wife. 


4. ‘He is possessed of sincerity ; his (ground for) 
apprehension is dismissed :’—(the subjects of the 
lines) above agree in aim with him. 


5. ‘ He is possessed of sincerity, and draws others 
to unite with him :’—he does not use only his own 
rich resources. 


6. ‘ The rain has fallen and (the onward progress) 


is stayed :'—the power (denoted in the figure) has 
accumulated to the full. ‘If the superior man prose- 
cute his measures, there will be evil :’-—he will find 


himself obstructed. 


IX. The suitability of the symbolism here is made all to turn on 
the wind. ‘ Wind,’ says #4, ‘is simply the air, without solid sub- 
stance ; it can restrain, but not for long.’ The wind moves in the 
sky for a time, and then ceases. The process of thought from the 
symbol to the lesson is not easily traced. Is it meant to say that 
virtue manifesting itself outwardly—in the carriage and speech—is, 
however good, but a small matter, admirable in an officer, or even 
a feudal lord, but that we look for more in a king, the Head of a 
nation ? 

Khang-3ze calls attention to the addition to the duke of /au’s 
explanation in the notice on line 2, that ‘it is in the central place,’ 
adding that this explains how the subject of the line restrains him- 
self, and does not go beyond what is due from him. 

Only half of the symbolism in the Text of line 3 is taken up 
here. Line 1, it is said, is far from line 4, the mauvais sujet of 
the hexagram, and little affected by it; line 2 is nearer, but, being in 
the centre, suffers little; line 3 is close on it, and, not being in the 
centre, comes under its evil influence; while line 6 gives no help. 

Line 4 is weak, and in an even place, appropriate to it; and 
hence its subject is said to ‘have sincerity.’ Being the first line, 
moreover, of Sun, the two others take their character from it. 

Line 5, being undivided, and occupying the most important place 
in the figure, according to the value usually attached to the lines, is 
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X. (The trigram representing) the sky above, and 
below it (that representing the waters of) a marsh, 
form Li. The superior man, in accordance with 
this, discriminates between high and low, and gives 
settlement to the aims of the people. 


1. ‘He treads his accustomed path and goes for- 
ward :’—singly and exclusively he carries out his 
(long-cherished) wishes. 

2. ‘A quiet and solitary man, to whom, being firm 
and correct, there will be good fortune : ’—holding 
the due mean, he will not allow himself to be thrown 
into disorder. 


3. ‘A one-eyed man (who thinks that he) can 
see :’—he is not fit to see clearly. ‘A lame man 
(who thinks that he can) tread well: ’—one cannot 
walk along with him. ‘The ill fortune of being 
bitten’ arises from the place not being the proper 
one for him. ‘A (mere) bravo acting the part of a 
great ruler :'—this is owing to his aims being (too) 
violent. 

4. ‘He becomes full of apprehensive caution, and 
in the end there will be good fortune:’—his aim 
takes effect. 


5. ‘ He treads resolutely ; and though he be firm 
and correct, there is peril :’—this is due to his being 
in the position that is correct and appropriate to him. 


said ‘to be rich,’ or ‘ to have rich resources.’ With these he unites 
with the ‘subjects’ of line 4 to effect their common object. 

Under line 6 we are told that the restraint is at its height, and 
the restrained should keep still for a time. The paragraph is - 
metrical. The paragraphs to lines 1, 2, 3, all rhyme together. So 
do those to 4, 5; and now under 6, we have a couplet :— 

‘Lo! rain, lo! rest, the power is full ! 
Good man! hold hard. Obstructions rule? 
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6. ‘ There will be great good fortune,’ and that 
in the occupancy of the topmost line:—this is great 
matter for congratulation. 


XI. (The trigrams for) heaven and earth in com- 
munication together form Thai. The (sage) sove- 
reign, in harmony with this, fashions and completes 
(his regulations) after the courses of heaven and 
earth, and assists the application of the adaptations 
furnished by them,—in order to benefit the people. 


1. ‘The good fortune of advance, (as suggested 
by the emblem of) the grass pulled up, arises from 
the will (of the party intended) being set on what is 
external to himself. 


2. ‘He bears with the uncultivated, and proves 
himself acting in accordance with the due mean :’— 
for (his intelligence is) bright and (his capacity is) 
great. 

3. ‘ There is no going away so that there shall 
not be a return’ refers to this as the point where 
the interaction of heaven and earth takes place. 


4. ‘He comes fluttering (down), not relying on 


— 


X. ‘The sky above and a marsh lying below it is true,’ says 
Khang-3ze, ‘in nature and reason; and so should be the rules of 
propriety on which men tread.’ This symbolism is far-fetched ; 
and so is the application of it, if in any way drawn from it. But it 
is true that the members of a community or nation must keep their 
several places and duties in order to its being in a state of good 
order. 

For lines 1, 2, 3, and 4, see notes on the Text. 

If we might translate the conclusion of what is said on line 5, 
by—‘in the position that is correctly appropriate to him,’ the 
meaning would be more clear, though still the assumption which 
I have pointed out on the Text would underlie the statement ; and 
as evidently as there, what is said under line 6 is but a truism. 
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his own rich resources :’—both he and his neigh- 
bours are out of their real (place where they are). 
‘They have not received warning, but (come) in the 
sincerity (of their hearts) :'—this is what they have 
desired in the core of their hearts. 


5. ‘ By such a course there is happiness, and there 
will be great good fortune :’—(the subject of the 
line) employs the virtue proper to his central posi- 
tion to carry his wishes into effect. 


6. ‘The city wall returned back into the moat’ 
shows how the (governmental) orders have (long) 
been in disorder. 


XII. (The trigrams of) heaven and earth, not in 
intercommunication, form Phi. The superior man, 
in accordance with this, restrains (the manifestation 
of) his virtue, and avoids the calamities (that threaten 
him). There is no opportunity of conferring on him 
the glory of emolument. 


XI. It is difficult to translate the application of ‘ the Great Sym- 
bolism ’ here, so that ‘it shall be intelligible to a reader. A/ang-3ze 
says :—‘ A ruler should frame his laws and regulations so that the 
people may avail themselves of the seasons of heaven, and of the 
advantages afforded by the earth, assisting their transforming and 
nourishing services, and completing their abundant and admirable 
benefits. Thus the breath of spring, calling forth all vegetable life, 
gives the law for sowing and planting; the breath of autumn, 
completing and solidifying all things, gives the law for ingathering 
and storing,’ &c. 

The subject of line 1 has ‘his will on what is external to him- 
self :’—he is bent on going forward. 

At Hsf explains what is said on paragraph 4, that the upper 
lines ‘are out of their real place where they are,’ or, literally, ‘ have 
lost their substantiality,’ by the remark that ‘ their proper place, as 
being weak lines, is below.’ The editors of the imperial edition 
prefer another explanation, on which I need not enter. 
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1. ‘The good fortune through firm goodness, 
(suggested by) the pulling up of the grass,’ arises 
from the will (of the parties intended) being bent on 
(serving) the ruler. 


2. ‘The great man, comporting himself as the 
distress and obstruction require, will have success ;’— 
he does not allow himself to be disordered by the 
herd (of small men). 

3. That ‘his shame is folded in his breast’ is owing 
to the inappropriateness of his position. 

4. ‘He acts in accordance with the ordination (of 
Heaven), and commits no error:’—the purpose of 
his mind can be carried into effect. 

5. ‘ The good fortune of the great man’ arises 
from the correctness of his position. 

6. ‘ The distress and obstruction having reached 
its end, it is overthrown and removed :’—how could 
it be prolonged ? 


XII. ‘ The Great Symbolism’ here is sufficiently explained in the 
first Appendix. The application, however, is here again difficult, 
though we may try to find in it a particular instance of the inter- 
ruption of communication,—in great merit not meeting with its 
reward. 

The subject of the first line is one of the cluster of small men 
who are able to change their mind, and set their hearts to love 
their ruler. 

The subject of the second line is a ‘great man,’ and occupies 
the place in the centre. 

The subject of the third line is weak, and does not occupy his 
correct position ;—hence the symbolism. 

The fourth line is near the fifth, the ruler’s place. It is a strong 
line in an even place ; but acting according to the will of Heaven 
or of the ruler, its subject gets his purpose carried out. 

The subject of the fifth line is the great man, the ruler in his 
right place. Hence he is successful, and in the last line, we see 
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XIII. (The trigrams for) heaven and fire form 
Thung Zin. The superior man, in accordance with 
this), distinguishes things according to their kinds 
and classes. 

1. ‘(The representative of) the union of men is 
just issuing from his gate :’—who will blame him? 

2. ‘(The representative of) the union of men 
appears in relation with his kindred: ’—that is the 
path to regret. 

3. ‘He hides his arms in the thick grass :’— 
because of the strength of his opponent. ‘ For 
three years he makes no demonstration : '—how can 
he do anything ? 

4. ‘He is mounted on his city-wall;’ but yielding 
to the right, ‘he does not proceed to make the 
attack (he contemplated).’ (Where it is said), ‘ There 
will be good fortune,’ (that shows how) he feels the 
strait he is in, and returns to the rule of law. 


5. The first action of (the representative of) the 
union of men (here described) arises from his central 
position and straightforward character. ‘The meet- 
ing secured by his great host’ intimates that the 
opponents of it have been overcome. 


6. ‘(The representative of) the union of men 


appears in the suburbs :’—his object has not yet 
been attained. 


how the distress and obstruction are come to an end. It was in 
the order of change that they should do so. 

XIII. The style of ‘heaven and fire form Thung Zin’ is such 
as to suggest the appearance of fire ascending up, blazing to the 
sky, and uniting with it. The application of the symbolism is again 
perplexing. 


In line 1, the party just issuing from his gate has all the world 
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XIV. (The trigram for) heaven and (that of) 
fire above it form Ta Ya. The superior man, in 
accordance with this, represses what is evil and 
gives distinction to what is good, in sympathy with 
the excellent Heaven-conferred (nature). 

1. This first line, undivided, of Ta Y 4 shows no 
approach to what is injurious. 

2. ‘A large waggon with its load’ refers to the 
(virtue) accumulated (in the subject of the line), so 
that he will suffer no loss (in the conduct of affairs). 

3. ‘A feudal prince presents his offerings to the 
son of Heaven :’—a small man (in such a position) 
does (himself) harm. 

4. ‘Hekeepshisgreat resources under restraint :’— 
his wisdom discriminatesclearly (what he ought todo). 

5. ‘ His sincerityisreciprocated by allthe others ;’— 
his sincerity serves to stir and call out what is in their 
minds. ‘The good fortune springing froma display 
of proper majesty’ shows how they might (other- 
wise) feel too easy, and make no preparation (to 
serve him). 


before him, with which to unite. Selfish thoughts disposing to 
union have no place in him. 

In line 2, union (only) with kindred implies narrowness of mind. 

For line 3, see note on the Text. 

In line 4, stress should be laid on ‘ yielding to the right’ 

For line 5, see note on the Text. 

The Khang-hst editors append the following note to the last 
paragraph :—‘ Under line 1 it is said that “union in the open 
country indicates progress and success,” while here it is only said 
that ‘‘ with union in the suburbs there is no cause for repentance.” 
Beyond the suburbs was the open country, and till the union 
reached so far, the object of the hexagram was not attained. We 
may truly say that Confucius was a skilful reader of the duke of 
Kau.’ Of course the editors did not doubt Confucius’ authorship 
of all the Appendixes. 
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6. ‘The good fortune attached to the topmost 
line of Ta YQ’ arises from the help of Heaven. 


XV. (The trigram for) the earth and (that of) 
a mountain in the midst of it form Ahien. The 
superior man, in accordance with this, diminishes 
what is excessive (in himself), and increases where 
there is any defect, bringing about an equality, ac- 
cording to the nature of the case, in his treatment 
(of himself and others). 


1. ‘ The superior man who adds humility to humi- 
lity’ is one who nourishes his (virtue) in lowliness. 


2. ‘The good fortune consequent on being firm 
and correct, where the humility has made itself 
recognised,’ is owing to the possessor’s having (the 
virtue) in the core of his heart. 


3. ‘The superior man of (acknowledged) merit, 
and yet humble :’—the myriads of the people will 
submit to him. 


4. ‘One, whose action would be in every way 
advantageous, stirs up his humility the more :’— 
(but in doing so) he does not act contrary to the 
(proper) rule. . 


5. ‘He may advantageously use the force of 
arms : '—correcting, that is, those who do not submit. 


XIV. ‘Fire above the sky’ will shine far; and this is supposed 
to symbolise the vastness of the territory or of the wealth implied in 
the possession of what is great. The superior man, in governing 
men, especially in a time of prosperity and wealth, must set himself 
to develope what is good in them, and repress what is evil. And 
this will be in accordance with the will of Heaven, which has given 
to all men a nature fitted for goodness. 

All the comment that is necessary on the symbolism of the 
several lines may be gathered from the comments on the Text. 
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6. ‘ His humility has made itself recognised :’"— 
(but) all his aims have not yet been attained. ‘He 
may employ the force of arms, (but only) in correct- 
ing (his own) towns and state.’ 


XVI. (The trigrams for) the earth and thunder 
issuing from it with its crashing noise form Yii. 
The ancient kings, in accordance with this, com- 
posed their music and did honour to virtue, pre- 
senting it especially and most grandly to God, 


XV. The earth is low, and in the midst of it is a high mountain ; 
but I fail to see how this can symbolise humility. Nor does Regis’ 
representation of it much improve the case :-——‘ Monte’ (ait glossa) 
‘nihil est altius in terra, quae est summe abjecta. At cum is de- 
clivis sit, imago esse potest humilis modestiae.’ I find the following 
note on the paragraph in my copy of the ‘ Daily Lessons’ (see Pre- 
face) :—‘ The five yin lines above and below symbolise the earth ; 
the one yang line in the centre is “‘ the mountain in the midst of 
the earth.” The many yin lines represent men’s desires; the 
one yang line, heavenly principle. The superior man, looking at 
this symbolism, diminishes the multitude of human desires within 
him, and increases the single shoot of heavenly principle ; so does he 
become grandly just, and can deal with all things evenly according 
to the nature of each. In whatever circumstances or place he is, he 
will do what is right.’ This is certainly very ingenious, but one 
shrinks from accepting a view that is not based on the component 
trigrams. 

Under line 1, ‘ nourishes his (virtue) ’ is, literally, ‘ pastures him- 
self.’ He is all humility. That makes him what he is. 

Under line 4, ‘ the (proper) rule’ is the rule proper for the subject 
of the line in his circumstances so near the place of the ruler. 

Under line 5, ‘the refusal to submit’ makes an appeal to force 
necessary. Even the best and humblest ruler bears the sword, and 
must not bear it in vain. 

Ka Hsi bases all that is said under line 6 on its being a weak 
line; so that the humble ruler is unable even at the close of the 
action described in the figure to accomplish all his objects, and 
must limit his field even in appealing to arms. 
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when they associated with Him (at the service) 
their highest ancestor and their father. 

1. ‘The (subject of the) first line proclaims his 
pleasure and satisfaction :’—there will be evil; his 
wishes have been satisfied to overflowing. 

2. ‘(He sees a thing) without waiting till it has 
come to pass; with his firm correctness there will 
be good fortune :’—this is shown by the central and 
correct position (of the line). 

3. ‘He looks up (for favours), while he indulges 
the feeling of satisfaction ; there will be occasion for 
repentance :’—this is intimated by the position not 
being the appropriate one. 

4. ‘ From him the harmony and satisfaction come ; 
great is the success which he obtains :’—his aims 
take effect on a grand scale. 

5. ‘(The subject of) the fifth line has a chronic 
complaint : "—this is shown by his being mounted on 
the strong (line). ‘He still lives on without dying:’— 
he is in the central position, (and its memories of the 
past) have not yet perished. 

6. ‘With darkened mind devoted to the harmony 
and satisfaction (of the time), as shown in the top- 
most (line) :—how can one in such a condition con- 
tinue long ? 


XVI. ‘The Great Symbolism’ here is more obscure than usual. A 
thunderstorm clears the air and removes the feeling of oppression, 
of which one is conscious before its occurrence. Is this all that is 
meant by making the trigrams of the earth and thunder form Yii, 
the hexagram of harmony and satisfaction? What is meant, 
moreover, by making the thunder ‘issue,’ as the Chinese text says, 
from the earth? Then as to the application of this symbolism, I 
can trace the author’s idea but imperfectly. To say that the 
thunder crash suggested the use of music, as some critics do, is 


—er 
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XVII. (The trigram for the waters of) a marsh 
and (that for) thunder (hidden) in the midst of it 
form Sui. The superior man in accordance with 
this, when it is getting towards dark, enters (his 
house) and rests. 

1. ‘He is changing the object of his pursuit :’— 
but if he follow what is correct, there will be good 
fortune. ‘He goes beyond (his own) gate to find asso- 
ciates :’—he will not fail (in the method he pursues). 

2. ‘He cleaves to the little boy :’—he cannot be 
with the two at the same time. 

3. ‘He cleaves to the man of age and experi- 
ence :’—by the decision of his will, he abandons 
(the youth) below. 

4. ‘He is followed and obtains adherents :’— 
according to the idea (of the hexagram), this is evil. 
‘He is sincere in his course :’—showing his intelli- 
gence, and leading to achievement. 

5. ‘ He is sincere in fostering what is excellent :’— 
his position is correct and in the centre. 


absurd. The use of music at sacrifices, however, as assisting the 
union produced by those services between God and his wor- 
shippers, and the present and past generations, agrees with the 
general idea of the figure. I must suppose that the writer had in 
mind the sacrifices instituted by the duke of Au, as related in the 
Hsiao King, chap. ix. 

Pleasure has operated injuriously on the subject of line 1, He 
calls attention to himself. 

Only a part of the symbolism of line 2 is referred to here. Such 
an omission is not uncommon ;—as in lines 3 and 4 also. 

With ‘the memories of the past not perishing’ compare Mencius, 
II, Section i, chap. 1. 6-13. 

In line 6 the action of the hexagram is over. If one puts off 
changing his evil way any longer, there remains no more hope for 
him. 

[16] U 
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6. ‘The sincerity is firmly held and clung to, as 
shown in the topmost line :’—(the idea of the hexa- 
gram) has reached its extreme development. 


XVIII. (The trigram for) a mountain, and below 
it that for wind, form Kd. The superior man, in 
accordance with this, (addresses himself to) help the 
people and nourish his own virtue. 


1. ‘He deals with the troubles caused by his 
father :’—he feels that he has entered into the 
work of his father. 


2. ‘He deals with the troubles caused by his 
mother :’—he holds to the course of the due mean. 


3. ‘He deals with the troubles caused by his 
father :’—in the end there will be no error. 


4. ‘He views indulgently the troubles caused by 
his father :’—if he go forward, he will not succeed. 


5. ‘He deals with the troubles caused by his 
father, and obtains praise :’—he is responded to (by 
the subject of line two) with all his virtue. 


XVII. An explosion of thunder amidst the waters of a marsh 
would be succeeded by a tremulous agitation of those waters; so 
far there would be a following of the movement of the lower tri- 
gram by the upper. ‘Then in the application of the symbolism we 
have an illustration of action following the time, that is, according 
to the time; which is a common use of the Chinese character Sui. 
Neither the symbolism, however, nor its application adds much to 
our understanding of the text. 


Paragraph 1 consists of two lines that rhyme; and paragraphs 4 
(two lines), 5, and 6 do the same. According to Kft Yen-wf, 
paragraphs 2 and 3 also rhyme; but this appears to me doubtful. 
The symbolism of these paragraphs is sufficiently explained in the 
notes on the Text. Some peculiarities in their style (in Chinese) 
are owing to the bonds of the rhyme. 
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6. ‘He does not serve either king or feudal lord :’— 
but his aim may be a model (to others). 


XIX. (The trigram for) the waters of a marsh 
and that for the earth above it form Lin. The 
superior man, in accordance with this, has his pur- 
poses of instruction that are inexhaustible, and 
nourishes and supports the people without limit. 


1. ‘The good fortune through the firm correct- 
ness of (the subject of the first line) advancing in 
company (with the subject of the second)’ is due to 
his will being set on doing what is right. 

2. ‘The good fortune and every possible advan- 
tage attending the advance (of the subject of the 
second line), in company (with the subject of the 
first),’ arises from the fact that those (to whom the 
advance is made) are not yet obedient to the ordi- 
nances (of Heaven). 

3. ‘ He (shows himself) well pleased to advance :’— 
his position is not that appropriate to him. ‘If he 
become anxious, however, about his action, his error 
will not be continued. 

4. ‘The freedom from error consequent on the 


XVIII. ‘When the wind,’ says Ahing-3ze, ‘encounters the 
mountain, it is driven back, and the things about are all scattered 
in disorder; such is the emblem of the state denoted by Kf.’ 
‘The nourishing of virtue’ appears especially in line 6; all the 
other lines belong to the ‘helping of the people.’ 

The subject of line 1 has entered into the work of his father, 
and brings it about that his father is looked on as blameless. The 
‘due mean’ of line 2 is according to the caution in the Text. 
The Khang-hs? editors interpret the explanation of line 5 as = ‘he 
takes up (the course of his father) with all his virtue.’ I think they 
are wrong. 

Wr ?; 
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advance in the highest mode’ is due to the (various) 
appropriateness of the position. 

5. ‘What befits the great ruler’ means the pur- 
suing the course of the due mean. 

6. ‘The good fortune consequent on the advance 
of honesty and generosity’ is due to the will (of the 
subject of the line) being set on the subjects of (the 
first two lines of) the inner (trigram). 


XX. (The trigram representing) the earth, and 
that for wind moving above it, form Kwan. The 
ancient kings, in accordance with this, examined the 
(different) regions (of the kingdom), to see the (ways 
of the) people, and set forth their instructions. 


1. ‘The looking of a lad shown by the first line, 
divided, indicates the way of the inferior people. 


XIX. ‘The earth descending or approaching the marsh’ is, 
according to Ad Hst, symbolical of the approach of superiors to 
the inferior people, and then the two predicates about the superior 
man are descriptive of him in that approach, the instruction being 
symbolised by ‘Tui, and the supporting by Khwan. The Khang- 
hst editors, wishing to defend the explanation of lin by ‘ great,’ in 
Appendix VI, which they ascribe to Confucius, say :—‘ Lin means 
great.’ The earth above the waters of the marsh shows how full 
those waters are, rising to the level of the earth, and thus expressing 
the idea of greatness.’ ‘This representation is lame and impotent. 


Kt Hs? says he does not understand what is said on line 2. 
The interpretation in my version is the ordinary one, but I am not 
satisfied with it. The. Khang-hst editors try to solve the difficulty ; 
but I am not able to follow. them. 

The same editors compare the conclusion of paragraph 6 in the 
symbolism of hexagram 11. ‘What is external’ there, and ‘ what 
is internal here,’ have, they say, the same reference,—the state, 
namely, of the whole kingdom, the expressions differing according 
to the different standpoints from which they are made. The view 
in the translation is that of AQ Hsf. It is difficult to hold the 
balance between them. The newer view, perhaps, is the preferable, 


ile 


a 
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. ‘The firm correctness of a woman, in peeping 
out ea a door’ is also a thing to be ashamed of 
(in a superior man). 

‘He Icoks at (the course of) his own life, to 
advance or recede (accordingly) :’—he will not err 
in the path (to be pursued). 

4. ‘He contemplates the glory of the kingdom :’— 
(thence) arises the wish to be a guest (at court). 

5. “He contemplates his own life(-course) :’—he 
should (for this purpose) contemplate (the condi- 
tion of) the people. 

‘He contemplates his own character :’—he 
cannot even yet let his mind be at rest. 


X XI. (The trigrams representing) thunder and 
lightning form Shih Ho. The ancient kings, in 
accordance with this, framed their penalties with 
intelligence, and promulgated their laws. 

1. ‘ His feet are in the stocks, and he is deprived 
of his toes :’—there is no walking (to do evil). 


2. ‘He bites through the soft flesh, and (goes on) 


XX. Wind moving above the earth has the widest sweep, and 
nothing escapes its influence; it penetrates everywhere. ‘This 
symbolism is more appropriate to the subject in hand than that of 
many other hexagrams. Personal influence in a ruler effects much ; 
but the ancient kings wished to add to that the power of published 
instructions, specially adapted to the character and circumstances 
of the people. Sun, representing the wind, is well adapted to 
denote this influence ;—see the Analects, XII, xix. 

The looking in line x is superficial, and does not reach far. 

Line 3. ‘He will not err in the path to be pursued ;’—advancing 
or receding as is best. 

Line 4. ‘ The glory of the kingdom ’ is the virtue of the sovereign 


and the character of his administration. With the sentiment com- 
pare Mencius, VII, i, chap. 21. 2. 
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to bite off the nose:’—(the subject of the line) is 
mounted on the strong (first line). 

3. ‘He meets with what is disagreeable and hurt- 
ful ;’—his position is not the proper one for him. 

4. ‘It will be advantageous to him to realise the 
difficulty of his task and be firm, in which case there 
will be good fortune :’—his light has not yet been 
sufficiently displayed. 

5. ‘Let him be firm and correct, realising the peril 
(of his position), and there will be no error :’—he 
will possess every quality appropriate (to his posi- 
tion and task). 

6. ‘He wears the cangue and is deprived of his 
ears :’—he hears, but will not understand. 


XXII. (The trigram representing) a mountain 
and that for fire under it form Pi. The superior 
man, in accordance with this, throws a brilliancy 
around his various processes of government, but 


does not dare (in a similar way) to decide cases of 
criminal litigation. 


XXI. Ahang-3ze says that thunder and lightning are always 
found together, and hence their trigrams go together to give the 
idea of union intended in Shih Ho. The one trigram symbol- 
ising majesty and the other brightness or intelligence, the applica- 


tion of the hexagram here is easier and more natural than in many 
other cases. 


1. ‘There is no walking :’—that is, the subject of the line will 
not dare to offend any more. 

2. ‘“ Being mounted on the strong first line” means,’ says 
Khiang-3ze, ‘ punishing a strong and vehement man, when severity 
is required, as is denoted by the central position of the line.’ 

4. ‘His light has not been sufficiently displayed ;’ that is, there 


is still something for him to do:—he has to realise the difficulty 
of his position and be firm. 
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1. ‘ Hecan discard a carriage and walk on foot :'"— 
righteousness requires that he should not ride. 

2. ‘He adorns his beard :’—he rouses himself to 
action (only) along with the (subject of the) line 
above. 

3. ‘The good fortune. consequent on his ever 
maintaining firm correctness’ is due to this,—that 
to the end no one will insult him. 

4. ‘The place occupied by the fourth line, divided,’ 
affords ground for doubt (as to its subject); but ‘(as 
the subject of the third pursues) not as a robber, 
but as intent on a matrimonial alliance, he will in 
the end have no grudge against him. 

5. ‘The good fortune falling to the fifth line, 
divided,’ affords occasion for joy. 

6. ‘ The freedom from error attached to (the sub- 
ject of) the topmost line, with no ornament but the 
(simple white), shows how he has attained his aim. 


XXII. ‘A mountain,’ says KAang-3ze, ‘is a place where we find 
grass, trees, and a hundred other things. A fire burning below it 
throws up its light, and brings them all out in beauty; and this 
gives the idea of ornament, or being ornamented. The various 
processes of government are small matters, and elegance and orna- 
ment help their course; but great matters of judgment demand 
the simple, unornamented truth.’ 

The subject of line 1 does not care for and does not need orna- 
ment. He will walk in the way of righteousness without it. 

Paragraph 3 tells us that it is not ornament, but correct firmness, 
which secures the respect of others. 

In the fourth place, and cut off from line 1 by 2 and 3, we 
might doubt how far the subject of 4 would continue loyal to the 
subject of 1. But he does continue loyal, through the character 
and object of the subject of 3. 

The Khang-hst editors say:—‘Line 5 occupies the place of 
honour, and yet prefers simplicity and exalts economy ; its subject 
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XXIII. (The trigrams representing) the earth, 
and (above it) that for a mountain, which adheres 
to the earth, form Po. Superiors, in accordance 
with this, seek to strengthen .those below them, to 
secure the peace and stability of their own position. 


1. ‘He overthrows the couch by injuring its legs :’ 
—thus (he commences) his work of ruin with what 
is lowest (in the superior man). 

2. ‘He destroys the couch by injuring its frame :’— 
(the superior man) has as yet no associates. 

3. That ‘there will be no error on the part of 
this one among the overthrowers’ arises from the 


difference between him and the others above and 
below. 


4. ‘He has overthrown the couch, and (proceeds 
to injure) the skin (of him who lies on it) :’—calamity 
is very near at hand. 

5. ‘He obtains for them the favour that lights on 
the inmates of the palace:’—in the end there will 
be no grudge against him. 

6. ‘The superior man finds himself in a car- 
riage :’—he is carried along by the people. ‘The 
small men (by their course) overthrow their own 


dwellings :’—they can never again be of use to 
them. 
might change and transform manners and customs ;’—it is a small 


matter to say of him that he affords occasion for joy. 

The subject of line 6 has more of the spirit of the hexagram 
than in most hexagrams. His being clothed in simple white 
crowns the lesson that ornament must be kept in a secondary 
place. 

XXHI. ‘A mountain,’ says Yui Fan (towards the end of the 
Han dynasty), ‘stands out high above the earth; here it appears 
as lying on the earth:—plainly it has been overturned” On the 
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XXIV. (The trigram representing) the earth 
and that for thunder in the midst of it form Fa. 
The ancient kings, in accordance with this, on the 
day of the (winter) solstice, shut the gates of the 
passes (from one state to another), so that the 
travelling merchants could not (then) pursue their 
journeys, nor the princes go on with the inspection 
of their states. 

1. ‘Returning (from an error) of no great extent’ 
is the prelude to the cultivation of the person. 

2. ‘The good fortune attendant on the admirable 
return (of the subject of the second line)’ is due to 
his condescension to the virtuous (subject of the 
line) below. 

3. Notwithstanding ‘the perilous position of him 


other hand, Lift Mfi (early in the Sung dynasty) says :—‘ A moun- 
tain has the earth for its foundation. If the earth be thick, the 
mountain preserves its height. So it is with the sovereign and 
people.’ The application might be deduced from either view. 

It is hard to tell whether ‘the lowest’ in paragraph 1 should be 
supplemented as I have done. If not, then the explanation is a 
mere truism, 

Khang-3ze is precise and decisive in supplementing the explana- 
tion of paragraph 2 as in the translation. 

See on the Text of lines 3 and 4. 

On paragraph 5, the Khang-hsi editors say admirably :—‘ The 
fifth line is weak, and yet occupies the most honourable place in 
the figure,—emblematic of a queen; and as its subject leads on 
the subjects of the other lines to obtain the favours given to the 
inmates of the palace, she, it is plain, has neither jealousy nor any 
other injurious temper that might incur blame for tending to 
overthrow the ruler.’ 

Paragraph 6 shows the ruler restored to the favour of the 
people, and the restoration of concord in the state. The small 
men have done their worst, and there is an end of their attempts— 


for a time. 
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who has made many returns,’ there will be no error 
through (his aiming after righteousness). 


4. ‘He moves right in the centre (among those re- 
presented by the other divided lines), and yet returns 
alone :’—his object is to pursue the (proper) path. 


5. ‘The noble return, giving no ground for 
repentance, is due to (the subject of the line) 
striving to perfect himself in accordance with his 
central position. 


6. ‘ The evil consequent on being all astray on the 
subject of returning’ is because the course pursued is 
contrary to the proper course for a ruler. 


XXIV. ‘Thunder in the midst of the earth’ is thunder shut up 
and silent, just able to make its presence felt. So is it with the 
first genial stirrings of life after the winter solstice; so is it with 
the first returning steps of the wanderer to virtue. As the spring 
of life has to be nursed in quietness, so also has the purpose of 
good. The ancient statutes here referred to must have been like 
the present cessation from public and private business at the time 
of the new year, when all the Chinese people are for a time 
dissolved in festivity and joy. 

Canon McClatchie translates here :—‘ The ancient kings on this 
culminating day (i.e. the seventh) closed their gates, &c. ‘Cul- 
minating day ’ does not give us the meaning so well as ‘ the day of 
the solstice ;’ but where does the translator find the explanatory 
‘the seventh,’ which he puts in parentheses? In my own ‘salad’ 
days of Chinese knowledge I fancied there might be in paragraph 1 
of the Text some allusion to a primitive sabbath; but there is no 
ground for introducing ‘seven days,’ or ‘the seventh day,’ into 
this paragraph of the Great Symbolism. 


‘The virtuous subject of the first line’ is in paragraph 2 called 
zan, ‘the benevolent’ or ‘loving.’ It is the only case in all 
the symbolism of the Yt where we find that term used as an 
adjective. It is emphatic here for ‘humanity,’ man in his ideal. 

The other paragraphs present nothing for remark beyond what 
has been said on the Text of the duke of Au. 


a ee 
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XXV. The thunder rolls all under the sky, and 
to (every)thing there is given (its nature), free from 
all insincerity. The ancient kings, in accordance with 
this, (made their regulations) in complete accordance 
with the seasons, thereby nourishing all things. 


1. When ‘he who is free from insincerity makes 
any movement,’ he will get what he desires. 


2. ‘He reaps without having ploughed :’—(the 
thought of) riches to be got had not risen (in his 
mind). 

3. ‘The passer-by gets the ox:’—this proves a 
calamity to the people of the neighbourhood. 

4. ‘If he can remain firm and correct there will be 
no error :’—he firmly holds fast (his correctness). 

5. ‘Medicine in the case of one who is free from 
insincerity! ’—it should not be tried (at all). 

6. ‘The action (in this case) of one who is free 
from insincerity’ will occasion the calamity arising 
from action (when the time for it is) exhausted. 


XXV. The composition of the hexagram is given here in a 
manner different from what we have met with in the account of 
any of the preceding figures; and as the text is not called in ques- 
tion, I have made the best I could in the translation of the two 
commencing clauses. The application of the symbolism to what 
the ancient kings did is also hard to comprehend. 

The paragraph on line 1 is another way of saying that in the 
course of things real goodness may be expected to be fortunate,— 
‘by the appointment of Heaven.’ 

Paragraph 2. ‘The thought of getting rich had not risen in 
his mind :’—he did what he did, because it was right, not because 
of the gain it would bring him. 

On paragraph 3, it is said, ‘The superior man seeks simply to 
be free from insincerity, and leaves the questions of happiness and 
calamity to Heaven.’ 

Paragraph 5. ‘Sickness ought not to happen to one who 
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X XVI. (The trigram representing) a mountain, 
and in the midst of it that (representing) heaven, 
form Ta Kht. The superior man, in accordance 
with this, stores largely in his memory the words and 
deeds of former men, to subserve the accumulation 
of his virtue. 


1. ‘He is in a position of peril; it will be advan- 
tageous for him to stop his advance :’—he should not 
rashly expose himself to calamity. 


2. ‘(He is as) a carriage from which the strap 
under it has been removed :’—being in the central 
position, he will incur no blame. 


3. ‘ There will be advantage in whatever direction 
he may advance :’—(the subject of) the topmost line 
is of the same mind with him. 


4. ‘The great good fortune indicated by the 
fourth line, divided,’ shows that there is occasion 
for joy. 

5. ‘The good fortune indicated by the fifth line, 


divided,’ shows that there is occasion for congratu- 
lation. 


6. ‘In command of the firmament of heaven :’—the 
way is grandly open for movement. 


is perfectly sincere. If it do happen, he must refer it to some inex- 
plicable will of Heaven. As that has afflicted, so it will cure” 
Paragraph 6. ‘When a thing is over and done, submission and 


acquiescence are what are required, and not renewed attempts at 
action.’ 


XXVI. I have quoted, in the Introduction, p. 37, KO Hsi’s 
remark on the Great Symbolism here. Khang-3ze says :—‘ Heaven 
is the greatest of all things, and its being in the midst of a moun- 
tain gives us the idea of a very large accumulation. And so great 
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XXVII. (The trigram representing) a mountain 
and under it that for thunder form {. The superior 
man, in accordance with this, (enjoins) watchfulness 
over our words, and the temperate regulation of our 
eating and drinking. 


1. “You look at me till your (lower) jaw hangs 
down :’—(the subject of the line) is thus shown unfit 
to be thought noble. 


2. ‘The evil of advance by the subject of the 
second line, divided, is owing to his leaving in his 
movements his proper associates. 

3. ‘For ten years let him not take any action :’— 
his course is greatly opposed (to what is right). 

4. ‘The good fortune attached to looking down- 
wards for (the power to) nourish,’ shows how brilliant 
will be the diffusion (of that power) from (the subject 
of the line’s) superior position. 

5. ‘ The good fortune from abiding in firmness’ is 
due to the docility (of the subject of the line) in 
following (the subject of the line) above. 


6. ‘The good fortune, notwithstanding the peril 


is the labour of the superior man in learning, acquiring, and remem- 
bering, to accumulate his virtue.’ 

Paragraph 1. The ‘calamity’ is that of opposition from, or re- 
pression by, the subject of line 4. 

Paragraph 3. When the action of the hexagram has reached 
line 6, its work is done. The subject of 6 will no longer exercise 
repression, but join with that of 3, assisting him to advance. 

Paragraph 4. The subject of line 4 has indeed occasion for joy. 
Without the use of punishment for crimes committed, by precau- 
tion anticipating them, without any trouble he has repressed evil. 
The ‘joy’ gives place in paragraph 5 to ‘congratulation,’ the people 
being all interested in the action of the ruler. 
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of his position, of him from whom comes the 
nourishing, affords great cause for congratulation. 


XXVIII. (The trigram representing) trees hid- 
den beneath that for the waters of a marsh forms Ta 
Kwo. The superior man, in accordance with this, 
stands up alone and has no fear, and keeps retired 
from the world without regret. 


1. ‘He places mats of the white mao grass under 
things set on the ground:’—he feels his weakness 
and his being in the lowest place, (and uses extraor- 
dinary care). 

2. ‘An old husband and a young wife :’—such 
association is extraordinary. 


3. ‘The evil connected with the beam that is 
weak’ arises from this, that no help can be given 
(to the condition thus represented). 


4. ‘The good fortune connected with the beam 
curving upwards’ arises from this, that it does not 
bend towards what is below. 


5. ‘A decayed willow produces flowers :’— but 
how can this secure its long continuance? ‘An old 


XXVII. Ido not think that the Great Symbolism here is any- 
thing but that of a thunderstorm, dispersing the oppression that 
hangs over nature, and followed by genial airs, and the reviving of 
all vegetation. But there is nothing analogous to the thunder in 


the application. ‘Words,’ it is said, ‘nourish virtue; food and 
drink nourish the body.’ 


Paragraph 1. As Mencius said, ‘He that nourishes the little 
belonging to him is a little man, 

Paragraph 2. Neither the subject of line 1, nor of line 6, is the 
proper associate of 2. 

The other paragraphs are sufficiently illustrated in the notes on 


the Text. e 
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wife and a young husband :’—this also is a thing to 
be ashamed of. 
6. ‘Evil follows wading with (extraordinary) bold- 


ness (through the stream) :’—but (the act) affords no 
ground for blame. 


X XIX. (The representation of) water flowing on 
continuously forms the repeated Khan. The supe- 
rior man, in accordance with this, maintains con- 
stantly the virtue (of his heart) and (the integrity of) 
his conduct, and practises the business of instruction. 


1. ‘In the double defile, he enters a cavern within 
it:’—he has missed his (proper) way, and there will 
be evil. 

2. ‘He will get a little (of the deliverance) that he 
seeks :’—he will not yet escape from his environed 
position. 

3. ‘Whether he comes or goes, he is confronted 
by a defile :’—he will never (in such circumstances) 
achieve any success. 


XXVIII. Xhing-3ze says on the Great Symbolism :—‘' The 
waters of a marsh moisten and nourish the trees. When here it is 
said that they destroy and extinguish the trees, their action is very 
extraordinary. This explanation is very far-fetched; and so is 
what the same scholar says on the application of it. I need not 
give it here, nor have I found, or myself made out, any other more 
easy and natural. 

Paragraph 2. ‘Such an association is extraordinary :’—the 
characters also imply, perhaps, that it is successful. 

Paragraph 3. The beam being broken, any attempt to sustain it 
will have no effect in supporting the roof. 

Paragraph 5. The shoots produced in line 2 will grow into a 
new and vigorous tree. The flowers here will soon decay, and the 
withered trunk continue the same. For what will a young man 
marry an old woman? There will be no children ;—it can only be 
from some mercenary object. 
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4. ‘(Nothing but) a bottle of spirits and a sub- 
sidiary basket of rice :’—(these describe) the meeting 
at this point of (those who are represented by) the 
strong and weak lines. 

5. ‘The water in the defile is not full (so as to 
flow away) :’—(the virtue indicated by) the central 
situation is not yet (sufficiently) great. 

6. ‘The sixth line, divided, shows its subject 
missing his (proper) course:’—‘there will be evil 
for three years.’ 


XXX. (The trigram for) brightness, repeated, 
forms Li. The great man, in accordance with this, 
cultivates more and more his brilliant (virtue), and 
diffuses its brightness over the four quarters (of the 


land). 

1. ‘The reverent attention directed to his con- 
fused steps’ is the way by which error is avoided. 

2. ‘The great good fortune (from the subject of 
the second line) occupying his place in yellow’ is 
owing to his holding the course of the due mean. 

3. ‘A position like that of the declining sun :’— 
how can it continue long ? | 

4. ‘How abrupt is the manner of his coming !’— 
none can bear with him. 


5. ‘The good fortune attached to the fifth line, 


XXIX. The application of the Great Symbolism is here more 
perplexing even than usual, What is said of the superior man is 
good, but there is no reference in it to the subject of danger. 

The subject of line 3 goes and comes, moves up and down, 
backwards and forwards; making no advance. This can be of no 
use in extricating him from the danger. 


Those represented in line 4 by the strong and weak lines are 
the ruler and his minister, 
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divided,’ is due to its occupying the place of a king 
or a prince. 

6. ‘The king employs him in his punitive expedi- 
tions :’—the object is to bring the regions to a 
correct state. 


Section IT. 


XXXI. (The trigram representing) a mountain 
and above it that for (the waters of) a marsh form 
Hsien. The superior man, in accordance with this, 
keeps his mind free from pre-occupation, and open 
to receive (the influences of) others. 


1. ‘He moves his great toe:’—his mind is set 
on what is beyond (himself). 


2. Though ‘there would be evil; yet, if he abide 
(quiet) in his place, there will be good fortune :’— 
through compliance (with the circumstances of his 
condition and place) there will be no injury. 


3. ‘He moves his thighs:’—he still does not 
(want to) rest in his place. His will is set on 
‘following others :’—what he holds in his grasp is 
low. 


4. ‘Firm correctness will lead to good fortune, 


XXX. In the Great Symbolism L¢ is used in the sense of bright- 
ness. There was no occasion to refer to its other meaning. ‘The 
great man’ rather confirms the interpretation of the ‘double bright- 
ness’ in the treatise on the Thwan as indicating the ruler. 

Paragraph 2. As yellow is a ‘correct’ colour, so is the due 
mean the correct course. 

Paragraph 3. ‘The declining sun,’ say the Khang-hs? editors, 
‘is an emblem of the obscuration coming over the virtue of the 
mind.’ 

Paragraph 4. ‘None can bear with him’ refers to the second 
part of the symbolism of the line, which is not given here. 

[16] x 
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and prevent all occasion for repentance :’—there has 
not yet been any harm from (a selfish wish to) 
influence. ‘He is unsettled in his movements :’— 
(his power to influence) is not yet either brilliant or 
great. 

5. ‘He (tries to) move the flesh along the spine 
above the heart :’—his aim is trivial. 

6. ‘He moves his jaws and tongue :’—he (only) 
talks with loquacious mouth. 


XXXI. In various ways the waters of a marsh, placed high 
above the adjacent land, will descend to water and fertilise them. 
This symbolism agrees sufficiently well with the idea of influence 
passing between a superior and inferior party in relation with each 
other. There is nothing in the representation, however, to suggest 
particularly the relation between husband and wife; and the more 
I think of it, the more doubtful it becomes to me that king Wan 
intended by the trigrams of this figure to give the idea of man and 
wife. The application of the symbolism is sufficiently appropriate. 
The commentators see in it especially the lesson of humility— 
emptiness of self, or poverty of spirit—in order that the influences 
to which we are subjected may have free course. 

Paragraph r. What is beyond one’s self is represented by line 4, 
a proper correlate of 1. There is the desire to influence; but it is 
ineffectively exhibited. 

Paragraph 2. ‘Compliance (with the cireumstances of his con- 
dition and place)’ is merely another way of ‘being firm and 
correct.’ 

Paragraph 3. The language, ‘ What he holds in his grasp is low,’ 
makes Ad Hs? and the older commentators generally understand 
low of lines r and 2, and their weak subjects. But ‘ following’ 
leads the mind to the lines above, as the Khang-hs? editors point. 
out. ‘Low’ is to be understood in the sense of ‘ mean.’ 

Paragraph 4. The ‘being firm and correct’ appears here as 
equivalent to the want of ‘a selfish wish to influence.’ 

Paragraph 5. The triviality of the aim explains the ineffective- 
ness of the movement, but not its giving no occasion for repent- 
ance. ‘That the mei which are moved are behind and above 


the region of the heart seems too mechanical and trivial an 
explanation. 
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XXXII. (The trigram representing) thunder 
and that for wind form Hang. The superior man, 
in accordance with this, stands firm, and does not 
change his method (of operation). 

1. ‘The evil attached to the deep desire for long 
continuance (in the subject of the first line)’ arises 
from the deep seeking for it at the commencement 
(of things). 

2. ‘All occasion for repentance on the part of the 
subject of the second line, undivided, disappears :’— 
he can abide long in the due mean. 

3. ‘He does not continuously maintain his vir- 
tue :'—nowhere will he be borne with. 

4. (Going) for long to what is not his proper 
place, how can he get game ? 

5. ‘Such firm correctness in a wife will be fortu- 
nate :'—it is hers to the end of life to follow with 
an unchanged mind. The husband must decide 
what is right, and lay down the rule accordingly :— 
for him to follow (like) a wife is evil. 

6. ‘The subject of the topmost line is exciting 
himself to long continuance :’—far will he be from 
achieving merit. 


XXXII. How the interaction of wind and thunder symbolises 
the lesson of the hexagram, and especially the application in this 
paragraph of that symbolism, is a question I have not been able 
to solve. 

Paragraph 1. The stress of what is said under line 1 is here 
made to lie on its being the first line of the figure. 

Paragraph 2. Line 2 is in the centre of its trigram, and that 
position, here as often elsewhere, symbolises the course of its 
subject. 

Paragraph 3. The Khang-hsi editors make the application here= 
‘nowhere can he bear (to remain).’ 

6 Y 
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XXXIII. (The trigram representing) the sky 
and below it that fora mountain form Thun. The 
superior man, in accordance with this, keeps small 
men at a distance, not by showing that he hates 
them, but by his own dignified gravity. 

1. There is ‘the perilousness of the position 
shown by the retiring tail :’—but if ‘no movement’ 
be made, what disaster can there be? 

2. ‘He holds it as by (a thong from the hide of) 
a yellow ox:’—his purpose is firm. 

3. ‘The peril connected with the case of one 
retiring, though bound,’ is due to the (consequent) 


distress and exhaustion. ‘If he were (to deal as 
in) nourishing a servant or concubine, it would be 
fortunate for him:’—but a great affair cannot be 


dealt with in this way. 


4. ‘A superior man retires notwithstanding his 
likings; a small man cannot attain to this.’ 

5. ‘He retires in an admirable way, and with 
firm correctness there will be good fortune :’—this 
is due to the rectitude of his purpose. 

6. ‘He retires in a noble way, and his doing so 
will be advantageous in every respect :’—he who 
does so has no doubts about his course. 


From paragraph 5 it appears that what is right will vary in 
different cases. The lesson of the hexagram is perseverance in 
what is right in each particular case. 


XXXIII. AA Hs? says :—‘ The sky is illimitable ; a mountain is 
high, but has its limits; the union of these is an emblem of re- 
tiring.’ I do not understand such embleming. Khang-3ze says :— 
‘ Below the sky is a mountain. The mountain rises up below the 
sky, and its height is arrested, while the sky goes up higher and 
higher, till they come to be apart from each other. In this we 
have an emblem of retiring and avoiding.” We feel somewhat as 
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XXXIV. (The trigram representing) heaven 
and above it that for thunder form TA Kwang. 
The superior man, in accordance with this, does not 
take a step which is not according to propriety. 


I. ‘He manifests his vigour in his toes :’—this 
will certainly lead to exhaustion. 

2. ‘The second line, undivided, shows that with 
firm correctness there will be good fortune :’—this 
is due to its being in the centre, (and its subject 
exemplifying the due mean). 

3. ‘The small man uses all his strength; in the 
case of the superior man it is his rule not to do so.’ 

4. ‘The fence is opened and the horns are not 
entangled :’—(the subject of the line) still advances, 

5. ‘He loses his ram and hardly perceives it :’— 
he is not in his appropriate place. 

6. ‘He is unable either to retreat or to advance :’— 
this is owing to his want of care. ‘If he realise the 
difficulty (of his position), there will be good for- 
tune :’—his error will not be prolonged. 


if there were a meaning in this; but, as in many other cases, both 
the symbolism and its application are but dimly apprehended. 

The symbolism of the various lines is sufficiently explained on 
the Text. Paragraph 5 is but a repetition of the Text without 
additional explanation. 

XXXIV. In illustration of the symbolism of the trigrams here, 
Khang-jze says well:—‘ Thunder rolling above in the sky and 
making all things shake is the emblem of great power.’ In passing 
on to its application he starts with a beautiful saying of antiquity, 
that ‘the strong man is he who overcomes himself.” That this 
thought was in the mind of the writer of the paragraph on the 
Great Symbolism I can well believe; but the analogy between 
the natural and the moral and spiritual worlds in passing from the 
phenomenon of thunder to this truth is a thing to be felt, and that 
can hardly be described. 
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XXXV. (The trigram representing) the earth 
and that for the bright (sun) coming forth above it 
form 3in. The superior man, according to this, 
gives himself to make more brilliant his bright 
virtue. 


1. ‘He appears wishing to advance, but (at the 
same time) being kept back :’—all-alone he pursues 
the correct course. ‘Let him maintain a large and 
generous mind, and there will be no error:’—he 
has not yet received an official charge. 

2. ‘He will receive this great blessing : —for he 
is in the central place and the correct position for 
him. 

3. ‘ All (around) trust him :’—their (common) aim 
is to move upwards and act. 

4. ‘(He advances like) a marmot. However firm 
and correct he may be, his position is one of 
peril :’—his place is not that appropriate for him. 

5. ‘Let him not concern himself whether he fails 


or succeeds :’—his movement in advance will afford 
ground for congratulation. 


6. ‘He uses his horns only to punish (the rebel- 


lious people of) his city:’—his course of procedure 
is not yet brilliant. 


Paragraph 1. ‘This will lead to exhaustion ;’ and from that will 
follow distress and other evils. 

The central position and the due moral mean in paragraph 2 is 
another instance of the felt analogy referred to above. 

In paragraph 3 nothing is added to the Text; and on the 
symbolism nothing is said. 

Paragraph 5. ‘ He is not in his appropriate place:’ this is said 
simply because an odd place ought to be filled by a strong line. 

ARK. The sun rising above the earth, and then travelling up 
to his meridian height, readily suggests the idea of advancing. On 
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XXXVI. (The trigram representing) the earth 
and that for the bright (sun) entering within it form 
Ming I. The superior man, in accordance with 
this, conducts his management of men;—he shows 
his intelligence by keeping it obscured. 


1. ‘The superior man (is revolving his) going 
away :’—(in such a case) he feels it right not to eat. 

2. ‘The good fortune of (the subject of) the 
second line, divided,’ is due to the proper fashion of 
his acting according to his circumstances. 

3. With the aim represented by ‘hunting in the 
south’ a great achievement is accomplished. 

4. ‘He has (just) entered into the left side of the 
belly (of the dark land):’—he is still able to carry 
out the idea in his (inner) mind. 

5. ‘With the firm correctness of the count of Ai, 
his brightness could not be (quite) extinguished. 

6. ‘He had at first ascended to (the top of) the 
sky :’—he might have enlightened the four quarters 


the application of this symbolism, Hf Ping-wan (Yiian dynasty) 
says :—‘ Of strong things there is none so strong as heaven; and 
hence the superior man after its pattern makes himself strong; of 
bright things there is none so bright as the sun, and after its 
pattern he makes himself bright.’ 

If the subject of line 1 had received an official charge, then 
when unrecognised by his sovereign, and obstructed in his progress, 
his correct course would have been to cease to advance, and retire 
from the office in which he was not allowed to carry out his 
principles. 

There is nothing said on line 2 to explain particularly the sym- 
bolism of ‘the grandmother’ in the Text. 

‘The course of procedure’ in paragraph 6 has still an element 
of force in it, which is more than ‘the firm correctness’ that was 
to king Wan the ideal character of a feudal lord, and therefore his 
light is not yet that of the full-orbed sun. 
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of the kingdom. ‘His future shall be to go into 
the earth:’—he has failed to fulfil the model (of a 
ruler). 


XXXVII. (The trigram representing) fire, and 
that for wind coming forth from it, form A1a Z4n. 
The superior man, in accordance with this, orders his 
words according to (the truth of) things, and his 
conduct so that it is uniformly consistent. 


1. ‘He establishes restrictive regulations in his 
household :’—(he does so), before any change has 
taken place in their wills. 


2. ‘The good fortune attached to the second line, 
divided, is due to the docility (of its subject), 
operating with humility. 

3. When ‘the members of the household are 
treated with stern severity, there has been no 
great) failure (in the regulation of the family). 
When ‘wife and children are smirking and chat- 


tering,’ the (proper) economy of the family has been 
lost. 


4. ‘The family is enriched, and there is great 


XXXVI. The application of the Great Symbolism here is in 
itself sufficiently natural; but this meaning of the hexagram hardly 
appears in the text, till we come to the sixth line. 

Paragraph 1. ‘ He thinks it right not to eat ;’—he does not pur- 
posely fast; but when he has nothing to eat, he does not com- 
plain. He thinks it right that it should be so in the case. 

Paragraph 2. ‘The proper fashion of acting’ is suggested by 
the weak line's being in the central place. 

Paragraph 3. ‘The great achievement is accomplished;’ but 
such achievement was not what prompted to action. 

Paragraph 4. ‘The idea in his inner mind’ is the idea of with- 


drawing from the position and escaping; but the meaning is 
obscure. See on the Text. 
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good fortune:’—this is due to the docility (belonging 
to the subject of the line), and its being in its correct 
place. 


5. “The influence of the king extends to his 
family :’—the intercourse between them is that of 
mutual love. 


6. ‘The good fortune connected with the display 
of majesty’ describes (the result of) the recovery of 
the true character. 


XXXVII. The Symbolism here is certainly far-fetched. ‘As 
wind,’ it is said, ‘comes first from fire, so does transforming influ- 
ence emanate from the family.’ But the subject of the hexagram 
is the regulation and not the influence of the family. Then the 
application is good for the superior man’s cultivation of himself ; 
but this again is only connected indirectly with the regulation of 
the family. 

The sooner preventive measures are presented to the youthful 
mind the better; but does not prohibition imply that a change in 
the good will has taken place ? 

In paragraph 2 ‘ docility’ is suggested by the weak line. ‘The 
humility’ comes out of Sun, the upper trigram, whose attribute is 
pliant flexibility. 

Yii Yen (Yiian dynasty) ingeniously observes on paragraph 4 
that the riches of a family are not to be sought in its wealth, but 
in the affection and harmony of its members. Where these pre- 
vail, the family is not likely to be poor, and whatever it has will be 
well preserved. 

The mention ‘of mutual love’ is unusual in Chinese writings, 
and must be considered remarkable here. ‘The husband,’ says 
Khang-3ze, ‘loves his helpmate in the house ; the wife loves him 
who is the pattern for the family.’ But however admirable the 
sentiment is, it comes from the mind of the writer, and is not 
drawn from the Text. 

Paragraph 6. It is said on this, that the majesty is not design- 
edly assumed or put on; but the effect of the character remoulded 
and perfected. The words of Mencius are aptly quoted in illus- 
tration of the lesson :—‘If a man himself do not walk in the (right) 
path, it will not be walked in (even) by his wife and children,’ 
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X XXVIII. (The trigram representing) fireabove, 
and that for (the waters of) a marsh below, form 
Khwei. The superior man, in accordance with 
this, where there is a general‘agreement, yet admits 
diversity. 

tr. ‘He meets with bad men (and communicates 
with them) :’—(he does so), to avoid the evil of their 
condemnation. 


2. ‘He happens to meet with his lord in a bye- 
passage :’—but he has not deviated (for this meet- 
ing) from the (proper) course. 

3. ‘We see his carriage dragged back :’—this is 
indicated by the inappropriateness of the position 
(of the line). 

‘There is no (good) beginning, but there will be a 
(good) end :’—this arises from his meeting with the 
strong (subject of the topmost line). 


4. ‘They blend their sincere desires together, and 
there will be no error :’—their (common) aim 1S 
carried into effect. 


5. ‘With his hereditary minister (he unites closely 
and easily) as if he were biting through a piece of 
skin:’—his going forward will afford ground for 
congratulation. 


6. ‘The good fortune symbolised by meeting with 


(genial) rain’ springs from the passing away of all 
doubts. 


XXXVI. The application here of the Symbolism is correct, 


but neither of them comes up to the idea of disunion which is 
in Khwei. 


The various paragraphs seem to need no illustration beyond 
what may be found in the notes on the Text. 
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XX XIX. (The trigram representing) a mountain, 
and above it that for water, form Kien. The supe- 
rior man, in accordance with this, turns round (and 
examines) himself, and cultivates his virtue. 


1. ‘Advancing will conduct to (greater) difficulties, 
while remaining stationary will afford ground for 
praise :’—the proper course is to wait. 

2. ‘The minister of the king struggles with diffi- 
culty on difficulty :’—in the end no blame will be 
attached to him. 

3. ‘He advances, (but only) to (greater) difficulty ; 
he remains stationary, and returns to his former 
associates :’—they, (represented in) the inner (tri- 
gram), rejoice in him. 

4. ‘To advance will (only be to) encounter 
(greater) difficulties; he remains stationary, and 
unites (with the subject of the line above) :’—that 
is in its proper place and has the solidity (due to 
it in that position). 

5. ‘He struggles with the greatest difficulties, 
while friends are coming (to help him):’—he is in the 
central position, and possesses the requisite virtue. 

6. ‘To advance will (only) increase the difficulties, 
while his remaining stationary will (be productive 
of) great (merit) :’—his aim is to assist the (subject 
of the line) inside of him. 

‘It will be advantageous to meet the great 
man:’—by his course he follows that noble (lord 


of the figure). 


XXXIX. The Symbolism is described here a little differently 
from the form of it in Appendix I. A/ang-zze brings the same 
meaning out of it, however, in the following way :—‘ We have here 
a steep and difficult mountain, and again on the top of that there 
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XL. (The trigram representing) thunder and that 
for rain, with these phenomena in a state of mani- 
festation, form Kieh. The superior man, in accord- 
ance with this, forgives errors, and deals gently with 
crimes. 


1. The strong (fourth) line and the weak line here 
are in correlation :—we judge rightly in saying that 
‘its subject will commit no error.’ 

2. ‘The good fortune springing from the firm 
correctness of the second line, undivided, is due to 
its subject holding the due mean. 

3. For ‘a porter with his burden to be riding in a 
carriage’ is a thing to be ashamed of. ‘It is he himself 
that tempts the robbers to come:’—on whom besides 
can we lay the blame? (See Appendix III, i, 48.) 


4. ‘Remove your toes :’—the places (of this line 


is water; each of the two trigrams is an emblem of perilousness. 
There is peril, both above and below, in the figure ; and hence it 
represents the difficulties of the state.” The application of the 
symbolism is illustrated by the words of Mencius, ‘When we do 
not, by what we do, realise (what we desire), we must turn inwards 
and examine ourselves in every point. 


From the lesson in paragraph 2 we saw that the moral value of 
conduct is independent of failure or success, It is said, ‘Though 
the difficulties be too great for him to overcome, the sage accepts 
his desire, in order to stimulate others to loyal devotedness.’ 

On paragraph 3, Khung Ying-ta says :—‘ Of the three lines of 
the lower trigram only the third is yang, above the two others 
which are of the yin nature. They cling to it, and are repre- 
sented as if rejoicing in it. 

The view given of paragraph 4 is that of the Khang-hs? editors. 

‘The friends’ in paragraph 5 are the subjects of the second line, 
the correlate of 5, and also of the two other lines of the lower 
trigram., 

Sa Shih (a, p. 1036-1101) remarks on paragraph 6 that by ‘the 
inside,’ and ‘the noble,’ we are to understand the subject of line 5. 
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and of the third and first) are all inappropriate to 
them. 


5. When ‘the superior man executes his function 
of removing (whatever is injurious to the idea of the 
hexagram), small men will of themselves retire. 


6. ‘A prince with his bow shoots a falcon :’— 
thus he removes (the promoters of) rebellion. 


XLI. (The trigram representing) a mountain and 
beneath it that for the waters of a marsh form Sun. 
The superior man, in accordance with this, restrains 
his wrath and represses his desires. 


1. ‘He suspends his own affairs and hurries away 
(to help the subject of the fourth line) :’—the (sub- 
ject of that) upper (line) mingles his wishes with his. 


XL. It is a common saying that thunder and rain clear the 
atmosphere, and a feeling of oppression is relieved. The last 
paragraph of Appendix I, however, leads us to understand the 
Symbolism of the phenomena of spring. The application seems 
to refer to the gentle policy of a conqueror forward to forgive the 
opposition of those who offer no more resistance. 

The subject of line 2 is a minister or officer; and the Khang-hst 
editors say that while straightforwardness, symbolised by the arrow, 
is the first duty of an officer, if he do not temper that quality by 
pursuing the due medium, which is symbolised by the yellow 
colour of the arrow, but proceed by main force, and that only, to 
remove what is evil, he will provoke indignation and rebellion. 
The ‘three foxes’ are not alluded to in this second paragraph. 

On paragraph 4 the same editors say:—‘The subject of this 
line is not in the central nor in an odd place; he has for his 
correlate the subject of line 1 and for his close associate that of 
line 3, both of which lines are weak in strong places. Hence it is 
said, that they are all in places inappropriate to them.’ 

What paragraph 5 says, that ‘the small men retire, means that 
believing in the sincerity of the ruler’s determination to remove all 
evil men, they retire of themselves, or strive to conform to his 


wishes. 
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2. ‘It will be advantageous for (the subject of) 
the second line, undivided, to maintain his firm 
correctness ;'—his central position gives its character 
to his aim. 

3. ‘One man, walking, (finds his friend) :—when 
three are together, doubts rise among them. 

4. ‘He diminishes the ailment under which he — 
labours :’—this is matter for joy. 

5. ‘The great good fortune attached to the fifth 
line, divided, is due to the blessing from above. 

6. ‘He gives increase to others without taking 


from what is his own:’—he obtains his wish on a 
grand scale. 


XLI. ‘ The waters of a marsh are continually rising up in vapour 
to bedew the hill above it, and thus increase its verdure; what is 
taken from the marsh gives increase to the hill” This is very 
far-fetched. In the application again the superior man acts only 
on himself, and for himself ;—which has nothing to do with those 
of low degree giving to those above them. This application, how- 
ever, agrees with what, as we have seen on the Text, was AAang- 
4ze’s view of the meaning of the hexagram. 


The explanation appended to paragraph 1 seems to be to 
account for the subject of line r hurrying away to the help of 
line 4. 

‘His aim’ is to abide where he is, and help the subject of 5 by 
the exhibition of ‘ firm correctness.’ 

The Khang-hst editors observe that paragraph 3 is true indeed . 
of three men; and not of three men only, but of many repetitions 
of thought or action. 

The same editors say on paragraph 5 that ‘the blessing from 
above is explained, by many, of the oracles obtained through divining 
with the tortoise-shell; but that looking at the text on line 2 of 
the next hexagram, and that T? (spoken of there) is the lord of 
all spirits, the term “above” here is most naturally explained of 
Heaven's mind, whose acceptance cannot be gainsaid by men or 
spirits.’ 

Khang-3ze says on paragraph 6, though I do not see the rele- 
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XLII. (The trigram representing) wind and that 
for thunder form Yi. The superior man, in accord- 
ance with this, when he sees what is good, moves 
towards it; and when he sees his errors, he turns 
from them. 


1. ‘If the movement be greatly fortunate, no 
blame will be imputed to him:’—though it is not for 
one in so low a position to have to do with great 
affairs. 

2. ‘Parties add to his stores :’—they come from 
beyond (his immediate circle) to do so. 


3. ‘Increase is given by means of what is evil 
and difficult:’—as he has in himself (the qualities 
called forth). 


4. ‘His advice to his prince is followed :’—his 
(only) object in it being the increase (of the general 
good). 

5. ‘(The ruler) with sincere heart seeks to benefit 
(all below) :’—there need be no question (about the 
result). ‘(AIl below) with sincere heart acknowledge 
(his goodness):’—he gets what he desires on a great 
scale. 

6. ‘To his increase none will contribute :’—this 
expresses but half the result. ‘Many will seek to 
assail him:’—they will come from beyond (his 
immediate circle) to do so. 


vancy of his remarks:—‘ Dwelling on high, and taking nothing 
from those below him, but on the contrary giving more to them, 
the superior man accomplishes his aim on a grand scale. The 
aim of the superior man is simply to be increasing what others 
have ;—that and nothing else.’ 

XLII. The Symbolism here is different from what we gather from 
the former Appendix. Sun no longer symbolises wood, but, as 
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XLIII. (The trigram representing) heaven and 
that for the waters of a marsh mounting above it 
form Kwai. The superior man, in accordance with 
this, bestows emolument on those below him, and 
dislikes allowing his gifts to accumulate (undis- 


pensed). 
1. ‘Without (being able to) succeed, he goes 
forward :’—this is an error. 


2. ‘Though hostile measures be taken against 
him, he need not be anxious:’—he pursues the 
course of the due mean. 

3. ‘The superior man looks bent on cutting off 
the culprit :’—-there will in the end be no error. 

4. ‘He walks slowly and with difficulty :’—he is 
not in the place appropriate to him. 

‘He hears these words, but does not believe 
them :’—he hears, but does not understand. 


5. ‘If his action be in harmony with his central 


it more commonly does, wind. Thunder and wind, it is sup- 
posed, increase each the other; and their combination gives the 
idea of increase. Then the application, good in itself, must be 
treated very nicely, as it is by the Khang-hs? editors, in order to 
make out any connexion between it and the Symbolism. 

Paragraph 1. ‘One in a low position should not move in great 
affairs ;’—not a son, it is said, while his father is alive; nor a min- 
ister, while his ruler governs ; nor a member of an official depart- 
ment, while its head directs its affairs. If such a one do initiate 
such an affair, only great success will excuse his rashness. 

Paragraph 2. Line 5 is the proper correlate of 2; and its subject 
will be among the contributing parties. But others ‘beyond’ will 
be won to take part with him. 

Paragraph 3. There is a soul of good even in men who seem 
only evil; and adversity may quicken it. 

Paragraph 6. As in line 2 the attractive power of benevolence 
is shown, so in line 6 we have the repulsive power of selfishness 
exhibited. Mark the ‘from beyond’ in both paragraphs. 
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position, there will be no error :’—but his standing 
in the due mean is not yet clearly displayed. 


6. ‘There is the misery of having none on whom 
to call:’—the end will be that he cannot continue 
any longer. 


XLIV. (The trigram representing) wind and that 
for the sky above it form KAu. The sovereign, 
in accordance with this, delivers his charges, and 
promulgates his announcements throughout the four 
quarters (of the kingdom). 


1. ‘Tied and fastened to a metal drag :’—(this 


XLII. We can only understand the mounting of the waters of 
a marsh up into the sky of the phenomenon of evaporation; and 
certainly the waters so formed into clouds will be condensed, and 
come down again as rain. This may be taken as an image of 
dispersion, but not of displacement in the sense of the Text of the 
hexagram. 

The first clause of the application follows naturally enough from 
the above interpretation of the Symbolism. Ati Hsi says he does 
not understand the second clause. Many critics adopt the view 
of it which appears in the translation. 

Paragraph 2 does not mention the precautionary measures taken 
in the Text by the subject of the line, from which the conclusion 
would follow quite as naturally as from his central position. The 
Khang-hst editors, however, say that the not having recourse 
lightly to force is itself the due course. 

Line 3 responding, and alone of all the strong lines responding 
to 6, may appear at first irresolute, and not prepared for decided 
measures; but ‘in the end’ its subject does what is required 
of him. 

The contiguity of line 5 to the divided 6, is supposed to have some 
bad effect on its subject, so that while he does what his central 
position requires, it is not without an effort. ‘If a man,’ says 
Khang-;ze, ‘cherish a single illicit desire in his mind, he has left 
the right way. The admonition here conveyed is deep.’ 


[16] S 
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describes the arrest of) the weak (line) in its ad- 
vancing course. 

2. ‘He has a wallet of fish:’—it is right for him 
not to allow (the subject of the first line) to get to 
the guests. 

3. ‘He walks with difficulty:’—but his steps 
have not yet been drawn (into the course of the first 
line). | 

4. ‘The evil’ indicated by there being ‘no fish 
in the wallet’ is owing to (the subject of the line) 
keeping himself aloof from the people. 


5. ‘The subject of the fifth line, undivided, keeps 
his brilliant qualities concealed:’—as is indicated 
by his central and correct position. 

‘(The good issue) descends (as) from Heaven :’— 
his aim does not neglect the ordinances (of Heaven). 


6. ‘He receives others on his horns:’—he is 
exhausted at his greatest height, and there will be 
cause for regret. 


XLIV. Wind, blowing all-under the sky, penetrates everywhere, 
and produces its natural effect; and it is a good application of 
this phenomenon that follows; but it has nothing to do with the 
meaning of Kau and the interpretation of the hexagram, as taught 
in the Text. The Khang-hsi editors perceive this, and deal with 
the Symbolism after a method of their own, on which it is unne- 
cessary to enter. 


Paragraph 1. My supplement, ‘ This describes the arrest of, is 
a conclusion from the whole of the Text on the line. All the com- 
mentaries have it. 

In the ‘ Daily Lecture’ it is said that the lesson of paragraph 2 
is that ‘the subject of the line should make the repression of 1 his 
own exclusive work, and not allow it to pass on to the subject of 
any of the other lines.’ That view is rather different from the one 
indicated in my supplement. 


‘His steps have not been drawn into the course of the first’ 
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XLV. (The trigram representing the) earth and 
that for the waters of a marsh raised above it form: 
Shui. The superior man, in accordance with this, 
has his weapons of war put in good repair, to be 
prepared against unforeseen contingencies. 


1. ‘In consequence disorder is brought into the 
sphere of his union :’—his mind and aim are thrown 
into confusion. 


2. ‘He is led forward; there will be good fortune, 
and freedom from error :’—(the virtue proper to) 
his central place has not undergone any change. 

3. ‘If he go forward, he will not err:’—in the 
subject of the topmost line there is humility and 
condescension. 

4. ‘If he be grandly fortunate, he will receive no 
blame :’—(this condition is necessary, because) his 
position is not the one proper to him. 

5. ‘ There is the union (of all) under him in the 
place of dignity :’—(but) his mind and aim have not 
yet been brilliantly displayed. 


line :’—we have to supply, ‘and therefore there will be no great 
error.’ 

Paragraph 4. See what is said on the Text. But that the subject 
of the line stands alone is owing, it is here implied, to his own 
impatience. If he could exercise forbearance, he would find a 
proper opportunity to check the advance of the subject of line r. 

The subject of line 5, while mindful of his task in the hexagram,— 
to repress the advance symbolised by 1,—yet keeps his wise plans 
concealed till the period of carrying them into execution, deter- 
mined by the ordinances of Heaven, has arrived. Then comes 
the successful stroke of his policy as if it were directly from Heaven. 

The subject of line 6 really accomplishes nothing to repress the 
advance of the unworthy; but he keeps himself from evil commu- 
nication with them. He is not to be charged with blameable error, 
though more and better might have been expected of him. 

View 
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6. ‘He sighs and weeps:’—he does not yet rest 
in his topmost position. 


XLVI. (The trigram representing) wood and that 
for the earth with the wood growing in the midst 
of it form Shang. The superior man, in accord- 
ance with this, pays careful attention to his virtue, 
and accumulates the small developments of it till it 
is high and great. 


1. ‘He is welcomed in his advance upwards, and 
there will be great good fortune:’—(the subjects 
of) the upper (trigram) are of the same mind with 
him. 

2. ‘The sincerity of the subject of the second 
line, undivided,’ affords occasion for joy. 

3. ‘He advances upwards (as into) an empty 
city :'—he has no doubt or hesitation. 

4. ‘The king employs him to prevent his offerings 
on mount AAi:’—such a service (of spiritual Beings) 
is according to (their mind). 


XLV. What has this Great Symbolism to do with the idea and 
preservation of union? The question is answered in this way :— 
A marsh whose waters are high up above the earth must be kept 
in by banks and dykes, to keep them together, to preserve them from 
being dispersed. So the union of a people must be preserved by 
precautions against what would disturb and destroy it. Of such pre- 
cautions the chief is to be prepared to resist attack from without, 
and to put down internal sedition. 


Paragraph 3. The topmost line is the last in Tui, whose attri- 
bute is complacent satisfaction, appearing in flexibility or docility. 

Paragraph 5. ‘His mind and aim have not yet been brilliantly 
displayed: ’—this is in explanation of the case that some may 
even still not have confidence in him. 

Paragraph 6. The topmost position is that of the trigram; the 
subject of the line might bid farewell to all the work of the hexa- 
gram; but he cannot bear to do so. 
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5. ‘He is firmly correct, and will therefore enjoy 
good fortune. He ascends the stairs (with all due 
ceremony) :’—he grandly succeeds in his aim. 

6. ‘He blindly advances upwards,’ and is in the 
highest place :—but there is decay in store for him, 
and he will not (preserve) his riches. 


XLVII. (The trigram representing) a marsh, 
and (below it that for a defile, which has drained 
the other dry so that there is) no water in it, form 
Khwan. The superior man, in accordance with 
this, will sacrifice his life in order to carry out his 
purpose. 

1. ‘He enters a dark valley :’—so benighted is 
‘he, and without clear vision. 

2. ‘He is straitened amidst his wine and 
viands :’—(but) his position is central, and there 
will be ground for congratulation. 


XLVI. See what has been said on the Great Symbolism in 
Appendix I. The application which is made of it here may be 
accepted, though it has nothing to do with the teaching of the 
Text about the gradual rise of a good officer to high social distinc- 
tion and influence. 

Paragraph 1. Instead of finding in this the three lines of Khwan 
and their subjects, AAang-3ze makes ‘the upper’ denote only 
line 2. 

Paragraph 2. The subject of line 2 in his loyal devotion to 5 
will do much good and benefit many; hence we have the words, 
‘affords occasion for joy.’ 

Paragraph 3. ‘He has no doubt or hesitation : ’—but this is pre- 
suming rather on his strength. 

Paragraph 4. The Khang-hs? editors say :—‘ Such an employ- 
ment of men of worth to do service to spiritual Beings is serving 
them according to their mind.’ 

Paragraph 6. When one has reached the greatest height, he 
should think of retiring. Ambition otherwise may overleap itself. 
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3. ‘He lays hold of thorns :’—(this is suggested 

by the position of the line) above the strong (line). 
‘He enters his palace, and does not see his 
wife :’—this is inauspicious. 

4. ‘He proceeds very slowly (to help the subject 
of the first line) :'—his aim is directed to (help) that 
lower (line). Although he is not in his appropriate 
place, he and that other will (in the end) be 
together. 

5. ‘His nose and feet are cut off :’—his aim has 
not yet been gained. 

‘He is leisurely, however, in his movements, and 
is satisfied :’—his position is central and (his virtue) 
is correct. 

‘It will be well for him to be (as sincere as) in 
sacrificing :’—so shall he receive blessing. 

6. ‘He is straitened as if bound with creepers :’— 
(his spirit and action) are unsuitable. 

‘(He says), “If I move, I shall repent of it.” 
And he does repent (of former errors), which leads 
to good fortune :’—so he (now) goes on. 


XLVI. The first sentence of the Great Symbolism is constructed 
differently from any which has presented itself in the previous 46 
hexagrams. Literally translated, it would be ‘a marsh with no 
water is Khwan;’ and this might certainly suggest to us a con- 
dition of distress. But how does this come out of the trigrams? 
The upper one is Tui, representing a marsh; and the lower is 
Khan, representing water in a defile. The collocation of the two 
suggests the running of the water from the marsh or lake into the 
stream, which will soon empty the other. Such is the view which 
occurred to myself; and it is the same as that given by Kd 
Hst:—‘ The water descending and leaking away, the marsh above 
will become dry.’ The application is good in itself, but the con- 
catenation between it and the Symbolism is hardly discernible. 
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XLVIII. (The trigram representing) wood and 
above it that for water form 3ing. The superior 
map, in accordance with this, comforts the people, 
and stimulates them to mutual helpfulness. 


1. ‘A well so muddy that men will not drink of 
it:’—this is indicated by the low position (of the 
line). 

‘An old well to which the birds do not come :’— 
it has been forsaken in the course of time. 

2. ‘A well from which by a hole the water 
escapes, and flows away to the shrimps :’—(the 
subject of this second line has) none co-operating 
with him (above). 

3. ‘The well has been cleared out, but is not 
used :’—(even) passers-by would be sorry for this. 

A prayer is made ‘that the king were intelli- 
gent :’—for then blessing would be received. 

4. ‘A well the lining of which is well laid. There 
will be no error :’—the well has been put in good 
repair. 

5. ‘The waters from the cold spring are (freely) 
drunk :’—this is indicated by the central and correct 
position (of the line). 

6. ‘ The great good fortune’ at the topmost place 


So stupid is the subject of line 1 that by his own act he increases 
his distress. 

The Khang-hs? editors say that the ‘ground for congratulation 
in paragraph 2 is the banqueting and sacrificing.’ I rather think 
it is the measure of help, which it is intimated the subject will 
give in removing the straitness and distress of the time. 

See the extract from the Khang-hsi editors on the symbolism of 
the third line of the Text. 

The difficulties attending the symbolism of the Text of lines 4, 
s, and 6 are not lightened by what we find in this Appendix. 
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indicates the grand accomplishment (of the idea 
in the hexagram). 


XLIX. (The trigram representing the waters of) 
a marsh and that for fire in the midst of them form 
Ko. The superior man, in accordance with this, 
regulates his (astronomical) calculations, and makes 
clear the seasons and times. 

1. ‘He is bound with (the skin of) a yellow 
ox:’—he should in his circumstances be taking 
action. 

2. ‘He makes his changes when some time has 
passed :’—what he does will be matter of admira- 
tion. 

3. ‘The change (contemplated) has been three 
times fully discussed :’—to what else should atten- 
tion (now) be directed ? 

4. ‘The good fortune consequent on changing 
(existing) ordinances’ is due to the faith reposed in 
his aims. 

5. ‘The great man produces his changes as the 
tiger does when he changes his stripes :’—their 
beauty becomes more brilliant. 


XLVIII. The Great Symbolism here may well enough represent 
a well, it being understood that the water which is above the wood 
is that raised by it for irrigation and other uses. What is said, 
moreover, in the application is more akin to the idea of the hexa- 
gram than in most of the other cases. It is certainly one way in 
which the ruler should nourish the people. 

It is said on paragraph 1:—‘'Those who have a mind to do 
something in the world, when they look at this line, and its sym- 
bolism, will learn how they ought to exert themselves.’ 

Rather in opposition to what I have said on the Text of line 4, 
the ‘Daily Lecture’ observes here :—‘ The cultivation of one’s self, 


which is represented here, is fundamental to the government of 
others, 
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6. ‘The superior man produces his changes as 


the leopard does when he changes his spots :’—their 
beauty becomes more elegant. 
‘Small men change their faces:’—they show 


themselves prepared to follow their ruler. 


L. (The trigram representing) wood and above 
it that for fire form Ting. The superior man, in 
accordance with this, keeps his every position correct, 
and maintains secure the appointment (of Heaven). 


1. ‘ The caldron is overturned, and its feet turned 
upwards :’—but this is not (all) contrary (to what is 
right). 

‘There will be advantage in getting rid of what 
was bad:’—thereby (the subject of the line) will 
follow the more noble (subject of the fourth line). 

2. ‘There is the caldron with the things (to be 
cooked) in it:’—let (the subject of the line) be 
careful where he goes. 

‘My enemy dislikes me :’—but there will in the 
end be no fault (to which he can point). 

3. ‘There is the caldron with (the places for) its 


XLIX. Wise men, occupying themselves with the determination 
of the seasons and questions of time, have in all ages based their 
judgments on the observation of the heavenly bodies. We find this 
insisted on in the first book of the Shfi, by the ancient Yao. But 
how this application of the Great Symbolism really flows from it, 
I must confess myself unable to discover. Once, however, when 
I was conversing about the Y? with a high Chinese dignitary, who 
was a well-read scholar also so far as his own literature was con- 
cerned, he referred to this paragraph as proving that all our western 
science had been known to Fa-hsi and Confucius ! 

What is said on the several lines is sufficiently illustrated in the 


notes on the Text. 
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ears changed :’—(its subject) has failed in what was 
required of him (in his situation). 

4. ‘The contents designed for the ruler’s use are 
overturned and spilt :’'—how can (the subject of the 
line) be trusted ? 

s. ‘The caldron has yellow ears:’—the central 
position (of the line) is taken as (a proof of) the solid 
(virtue of its subject). 

6. ‘The rings of jade’ are at the very top :—the 
strong and the weak meet in their due proportions. 


LI. (The trigram representing) thunder, being re- 
peated, forms Kan. The superior man, in accordance 
with this, is fearful and apprehensive, cultivates (his 
virtue), and examines (his faults). 


1. ‘When the (time of) movement comes, he will 
be found looking out with apprehension :’— that 
feeling of dread leads to happiness. 


L. The Great Symbolism here has come before us in the 
treatise on the Thwan. Of the application of that symbolism 
I can only say that, as has been seen in many other hexagrams, 
while good enough in itself, it is far-fetched. 


The same remark may be made on the explanation of the Text 
of the first line. I can myself do little more than guess at its 
meaning. The Khang-hst editors observe that nothing is said 
about the case of the ‘concubine’ in the Text; but that it is 
covered by the ‘following the more noble,’ ‘so condensed and 
complete are the words of the sage!’ 

The same editors find a pregnant sense in the conclusion of 
paragraph 2:—‘ There will be no fault in me to which my enemy 
can point, and his disposition to find fault will be diminished.’ 

‘What was required of the caldron in the third line was that that 
line and line 5, instead of 6, should be correlates ;’ but there is 
little meaning in such a statement. 


The subject of line 4 cannot be trusted again. He has failed in 
doing what was his proper work. 
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“He yet smiles and talks cheerfully :’—the issue 
(of his dread) is that he adopts (proper) laws (for his 
course). 

2. ‘When the movement approaches, he is in a 
position of peril:’—(a weak line) is mounted on 
a strong (one). 

3. ‘He is distraught amid the startling move- 
ments going on:’—(the third line) is in a position 
unsuitable to it. 

4. ‘Amid the startling movements, he sinks su- 
pinely in the mud:’—the light in him has not yet 
been brilliantly developed. 

5. ‘He goes and comes amid the startling move- 
ments, and (always) in peril :’—full of risk are his 
doings. 

_ ‘What he has to do has to be done in his central 
position :’—far will he be from incurring any loss. 

6. ‘Amid the startling movements he is in breath- 
less dismay :’—he has not found out (the course of) 
the due mean. 

‘Though evil (threatens), he will not fall into 
error :’—he is afraid of being warned by his neigh- 
bours. 


LII. (Two trigrams representing) a mountain, one 
over the other, form Kan. The superior man, in 


LI. The account of the Great Symbolism here calls for no 
remark. Nor does the application of it; but may it not be too 
late to fear, and order anew one’s thoughts and actions when the 
retributions in providence are taking place? Commentators are 
haunted by the shadow of this question ; but they are unable rightly 
to meet it. 

Paragraph 1 is the same as 2 in Appendix I. 

Paragraph 4. Compare paragraph 4 of hexagram 21, Appendix IT. 
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accordance with this, does not go in his thoughts 
beyond the (duties of the) position in which he is. 


1. ‘He keeps his toes at rest :'"—he does not fail 
in what is correct (according’ to the idea of the 
figure). 

2. ‘He cannot help him whom he follows :’— 
(he whom he follows) will not retreat to listen 
to him. 

3. ‘He keeps the loins at rest:’—the danger 
(from his doing so) produces a glowing heat in the 
heart. 

4. ‘He keeps the trunk of his body at rest :’—he 
keeps himself free (from agitation). 

5. ‘He keeps his cheek bones at rest :’—in har- 
mony with his central position he acts correctly. 

6. ‘There is good fortune through his devotedly 
maintaining his restfulness :’—to the end he shows 
himself generous and good. 


LII. According to the view of the Khang-hst editors, the 
application should be translated :—‘ The superior man, in accord- 
ance with this, thinks anxiously how he shall not go beyond the 
duties of his position.’ It is difficult to decide between this 
shade of the meaning, and the more common one which I have 
followed. 

The toes play a great part in walking; but they are here kept 
at rest, and so do not lose the correct idea of Kin. 

There is no correlation between lines 2 and 3, and thence the sub- 
ject of 3 will hold on its upward way without condescending to 2. 

Ahang-3ze finds an unsatisfactory auspice in paragraph 4. Line 
4 represents a great minister who should be able to guide all to 
rest where they ought to be; but he can only keep himself from 
agitation. 

Yii Pan (Ming dynasty) says on paragraph 5 :—‘ Words should 
not be uttered rashly. Then, when uttered, they will be found 
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LIII. (The-trigram representing) a mountain and 
above it that for a tree form Kien. The superior 
man, in accordance with this, attains to and main- 
tains his extraordinary virtue, and makes the man- 
ners of the people good. 


1. ‘ The danger of a small officer (as represented 
in the first line)’ is owing to no fault of his in the 
matter of what is right. 

2. “They eat and drink joyfully and at ease :’— 
but not without having earned their food. 

3. ‘A husband goes and does not return :’—he 
separates himself from his comrades. 

‘A wife is pregnant, but will not nourish her 
child :’—she has failed in her (proper) course. 

‘It might be advantageous in resisting plun- 
derers :'—by acting as here indicated men would 
preserve one another. 

4. ‘ They may light on the flat branches :’—there 
is docility (in the line) going on to flexible pene- 
tration. 

5. ‘In the end the natural issue cannot be pre- 
vented. There will be good fortune :’—(the subject 
of the line) will get what he desires. 

6. ‘Their feathers can be used as ornaments. 
There will be good fortune:’—(the object and 
character of the subject of the line) cannot be 


disturbed. 


accordant with principle. But it is only the master of the virtue 
belonging to the due mean who can attain to this.’ 

LIII. The Khang-hsi editors, to bring out the suitability of 
the Great Symbolism and its application, say :—‘A tree springing 
up on the ground is a tree as it begins to grow. A tree on a hill 
is high and large. Every tree when it begins to grow, shows its 
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LIV. (The trigram representing the waters of) a 
marsh and over it that for thunder form Kwei Mei. 
The superior man, in accordance with this, having 
regard to the far-distant end; knows the mischief 
(that may be done at the beginning). 


‘The younger sister is married off in a position 
ancillary to that of the real wife :’—it is the constant 
practice (for such a case). 

‘Lame on one leg, she is able to tramp along : '— 
she can render helpful service. 


‘There will be advantage in maintaining the 
firm correctness of a solitary widow: —(the subject of 


branches and twigs gradually becoming long. Every morning and 
every evening show some difference; and when the tree is high and 
great, whether it be of an ordinary or extraordinary size, it has 
taken years to reach its dimensions. ‘This illustrates the difference 
between the advance in Shang (46) and that in Kien. Then the 
maintenance of extraordinary virtue in the application and the 
improvement of manners is a gradual process. The improve- 
ment of the manners, moreover, flows from the maintenance of 


the extraordinary virtue ; which implies also a gradual operation 
and progress.’ 


Paragraph 1. The danger is the result of circumstances; the 
small officer has not brought it on himself. 

Paragraph 2. Only the geese appear in this paragraph ; but the 
writer is thinking of the advancing officer. I cannot but think 
that in the language and sentiment also there is an echo of the 
Shih King, I, ix, ode 6. : 

The ‘separation from his comrades’ has respect to line 3 not 
finding its correlate in 6. ‘The wife’s failing in her proper course’ 
has respect to the line being undivided and not in the centre. 

Khang-3ze says, on paragraph 4, that humility and right-doing 
will find rest and peace in all places and circumstances. 

Paragraph 5. ‘The natural issue cannot be prevented : "the wife 
will have a child; minister and ruler will meet happily. 


Paragraph 6. Ses on the Text. But it is difficult to see the 
aptness of the symbolism. 
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the line) has not changed from the constancy (proper 
to a wife). 

3. ‘The younger sister who was to be married off 
is in a mean position :’—this is shown by the impro- 
prieties (indicated in the line). 

4. (The purpose in) ‘ protracting the time’ is that, 
after waiting, the thing may be done (all the better). 

5. ‘The sleeves of the younger sister of (king) 
Ti-yi, when she was married away, were not equal 
to those of her (half-)sister, who accompanied her :’— 
such was her noble character, indicated by the cen- 
tral position of the line. 

6. ‘(What is said in) the sixth line, divided, about 
there being nothing in the basket’ shows that the 
subject of it is carrying an empty basket. 


LV. (The trigrams representing) thunder and 
lightning combine to form Fang. The superior 
man, in accordance with this, decides cases of liti- 
gation, and apportions punishments with exactness. 


1. ‘ Though they are both of the same character, 
there will be no error:’—if the subject of this 


LIV. Thunder rolling above is supposed to produce movement 
in the waters of the marsh below. The combination of this 
symbolism in Kwei Mei is recognised as an evil omen in the 
case which the name denotes. ‘The application of it is not in- 
appropriate, 

Paragraph 1. ‘It is the constant practice (for such a case)’ 
seems to mean that an ancillary wife has no right to the disposition 
of herself, but must do what she is told. Thus it is that the mean 
position of the younger sister does not interfere with the service 
she can render. 

The addition to the Text of ‘the purpose’ in paragraph 4 is to 
show that the putting marriage off is on the part of the lady and 


not on the other side. = 
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line seek to overpass that similarity, there will be 
calamity. 

2. ‘Let him cherish his feeling of sincere devo- 
tion, that it shall appear being: put forth :’—it is by 
sincerity that the mind is affected. 


3. ‘There is an (additional) screen of a large 


and thick banner:’—great things should not be 
attempted (in such circumstances). 
‘He breaks his right arm:’—in the end he will 


not be fit to be employed. 


4. ‘He is surrounded by a screen large and .- 
thick :’—the position of the line is inappropriate. 

‘At midday he sees the constellation of the 
Bushel :’—there is darkness and no light. 

‘He meets with the subject of the line, undivided 
like himself. There will be good fortune :’—action 
may be taken. 


5. ‘The good fortune indicated by the fifth line, 
ated is the congratulation (that is sure to arise). 
‘He has made his house large :’—he soars (in 
a Bede) to the heavens. 
‘He looks at his door, which is still, with no one 


about it :'—he (only) keeps himself withdrawn from 
all others. 


LV. Lightning appears here as the natural phenomenon of 
which Lf is the symbol. The virtues attributed to the two trigrams 
are certainly required in the application of them which is subjoined ; 
but that application has little or nothing to do with the explanation 
of the hexagram supplied by the Text. 

I hardly understand the conclusion of paragraph 1. My trans- 
lation of it is according to the view of Kd Hsi, if I rightly unders 
stand that. 

Paragraph 2. It is by such sincerity that the mind is affected,— 
that is, the mind of the ruler occupying line s.. 
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LVI. (The trigram representing) a mountain and 
above it that for fire form Lii. The superior man, 
in accordance with this, exerts his wisdom and 
caution in the use of punishments and not allowing 
litigations to continue. 


1. ‘The stranger is mean and meanly occu- 
pied :’—his aim is become of the lowest character, 
and calamity will ensue. 

2. ‘He is provided with good and trusty ser- 
vants :’—he will in the end have nothing of which 
to complain. 

3. ‘ The stranger burns his lodging-house :’—and 
he himself also suffers hurt thereby. When, as a 
stranger, he treats those below him (as the line 
indicates), the right relation between him and them 
is lost. 

4. ‘The stranger is in a resting-place:’—but he 
has not got his proper position. 

‘He has the means of livelihood, and the axe :’— 
but his mind is not at ease. 

5. ‘In the end he will obtain praise and a (high) 
charge :’—he has reached a high place. 

6. ‘Considering that the stranger is here at the 
very height (of distinction),’ with the spirit that 
possesses him, it is right he (should be emblemed 
by a bird) burning (its nest). 


Line 3 has a correlate in 6, which is weak, and as it were out 
of the game. The light in 3 moreover is hidden. Hence the 
symbolism ; and through the blindness of its subject his burt, which 
unfits him to be employed. 

The line undivided like 4 is 1; perhaps we might translate— 
‘He meets with the subject of the parallel line.’ 

No one but himself has any confidence in the subject ofline 6. He 
holds himself aloof from others, and they leave him to himself. 


[16] Z 
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‘He loses his ox(-like docility) too readily and 
easily ;’—to the end he would not listen to (the 
truth about the course to be pursued). 


LVII. (Two trigrams representing) wind, follow- 
ing each other, form Sun. The superior man, in 
accordance with this, reiterates his orders, and secures 
the practice of his affairs. 


1. ‘(Now) he advances, (now) he recedes :’—his 
mind is perplexed. 
‘It would be advantageous for him to have the 


LVI. Different attempts are made to bring the idea of a 
travelling stranger out of the trigrams Kan and Li; but none 
of them is satisfactory. Let Khung Ying-ta’s view serve as a 
specimen of them:—‘ A fire on a mountain lays hold of the grass, 
and runs with it over the whole space, not stopping anywhere long, 
and soon disappearing ;—such is the emblem of the traveller.’ The 
application may be derived well enough from the attributes of the 
trigrams ; but does not fit in with the lessons of the Thwan and 
Hsiang. 

The meanness of the subject of line 1 does not arise from the 
nature of his occupation ; but from his mind and aim being emptied 
of all that is good and ennobling. 

Strong and trusty servants are the most important condition for 
the comfort and progress of the traveller; and therefore it alone is 
resumed and expanded. 

The subject of line 3 treats those below him with violence and 
arrogance, which of course alienates them from him. 

‘He has not got into his proper position’ seems to say no more 
than that 4 is a strong line in an even place. 

It is difficult to say what ‘he has reached a high place’ means. 
The fifth line is not in this hexagram the ruler’s seat; but by his 
qualities and gifts the subject of it attracts the attention and regard 
of his friends and of his ruler. 

The spirit that possesses the subject of line 6 is one of haughty 
arrogance, with which the humility that ought to characterise him 
cannot co-exist. His careless self-sufficiency has shut his mind 
against all lessons of wisdom, 
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firmness of a brave soldier :’—his mind would in 
that case be well governed. 

2. “The good fortune springing from what bor- 
ders on confusion’ is due to the position (of the 
line) in the centre. 

3. ‘The regret arising from the violent and 
repeated efforts to penetrate’ shows the exhaustion 
of the will. 
| 4. ‘He takes game in his hunting, enough for the 

threefold use of it:’—he achieves merit. 

5. ‘The good fortune of (the subject of) the fifth 
line, undivided, is owing to its correct position and 
its being in the centre. 

6. ‘The representative of penetration is beneath 
a couch :’—though occupying the topmost place, his 
powers are exhausted. 

‘He has lost the axe with which he executed his 
decisions :’'—though he try to be correct, there will 
be evil. 


LVII. I have said on the Thwan that some commentators make 
the upper trigram symbolical of the ordinances of the ruler and the 
lower symbolical of the obedience of the people. E.g., AAang-3ze 
says :—‘ Superiors, in harmony with the duty of inferiors, issue their 
commands; inferiors, in harmony with the wishes of their supe- 
riors, follow them. Above and below there are that harmony and 
deference ; and this is the significance of the redoubled Sun. When 
governmental commands and business are in accordance with what 
is right, they agree with the tendencies of the minds of the people 
who follow them.’ 

Paragraph 2 seems to say that the sincerity of purpose indicated 
by the central position of the second line conducts its subject to 
the right course, despite the many considerations that might dis- 
tract him. 

‘The will is exhausted’ in paragraph 3 intimates that ‘the repeated 
efforts’ made by its subject have exhausted him. He can now only 
regret his failures. 

ty Ps 
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LVIII. (Two symbols representing) the waters 
of a marsh, one over the other, form Tui. The 
superior man, in accordance with this, (encourages) 
the conversation of friends.and (the stimulus of). 
their (common) practice. 


1. ‘The good fortune attached to the pleasure 
of (inward) harmony’ arises from there being nothing 
in the conduct (of the subject of the line) to awaken 
doubt. 


2. ‘The good fortune attached to the pleasure 
arising from (inward sincerity)’ is due to the confi- 
dence felt in the object (of the subject of the line). 

3. ‘ The evil predicated of one’s bringing around 
himself whatever can give pleasure’ is shown by 
the inappropriateness of the place (of the line). 

4. ‘The joy in connexion with, (the subject of) 
the fourth line, undivided, is due to the happiness 
(which he will produce). 

5. ‘He trusts in one who would injure him :’— 
his place is that which is correct and appropriate. 

6. ‘The topmost line, divided, shows the pleasure 
(of its subject) in leading and attracting others :’— 
his (virtue) is not yet brilliant. 


What is said in paragraph 6 proceeds ona different view of the 
Text from that which I have followed. 


LVIII. The application of the Great Symbolism here will recall 
to many readers the Hebrew maxims in Proverbs xxvii. 17, 19. The 
sentiment of it, however, does not readily fit in to the teaching of 
the hexagram as set forth in the Text, 

There is nothing in the conduct of the subject of line 1 to awaken 
suspicion. He has as yet taken no action; but it was not neces- 
sary to say anything like this about the subject of line 2, his central 


position being an assurance that he would never do anything of a 
doubtful character, 
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LIX. (The trigram representing) water and that 
for wind moving above the water form Hwan. 
The ancient kings, in accordance with this, presented 
offerings to God and established the ancestral temple. 


1. ‘The good fortune attached to the first line, 
divided,’ is due to the natural course (pursued by its 
subject). 

2. ‘Amidst the prevailing dispersion, he hurries 
to his contrivance (for security) :’'—he gets what he 
desires. 

3. ‘He has no regard to his own person :’—his 
aim is directed to what is external to himself. 

4. ‘He scatters the (different) parties (in the 
state), and there is great good fortune :’—brilliant 
and great (are his virtue and service). 

5. ‘ The accumulations of the royal (granaries) are 


dispersed, and there is no error:’—this is due to 
the correctness of the position. 
6. ‘His bloody wounds are gone:’—he is far 


removed from the danger of injury. 


Line 3 should be strong, and the desire of pleasure which is the 
idea of the hexagram leads its weak subject to the course which is 
so emphatically condemned. 

Paragraph 5 is incomplete. Does the correctness and appropri- 
ateness of the position of the subject of the line afford any expla- 
nation of his trusting the subject of the weak line above, who would 
only injure him? It ought to keep him on the contrary from doing 
so. The commentators have seen this, and say that the paragraph 
is intended by way of caution. 

The action of the hexagram should culminate and end in line 5. 
But the subject of it has not made brilliant attainment in the 
firmness and correctness by which the love of pleasure should be 


controlled. 


LIX. The ‘in accordance with this’ must be equivalent to—‘ to 
remedy the state of things thus symbolised.’ What follows certainly 
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LX. (The trigram representing) a lake, and above 
it that for water, form AKieh. The superior man, 
in accordance with this, constructs his (methods of) 
numbering and measurement, and discusses (points 
of) virtue and conduct. 


1. ‘He does not quit the courtyard outside his 
door :’—he knows when he has free course and 
when he is obstructed. 

2. ‘He does not quit the courtyard inside his 
gate. There will be evil:’—he loses the time (for 
action) to an extreme degree. 

3. In ‘the lamentation for not observing the 
(proper) regulations,’ who should there be to blame ? 


4. ‘The progress and success of the quiet and 
natural (attention) to all regulations’ is due to the 
deference which accepts the ways of (the ruler) 
above. 


5. ‘ The good fortune arising from the regulations 
enacted sweetly and acceptably’ is due to (the line) 


amounts to this, that the ancient kings considered the services of 
religion, sincerely and earnestly attended to, as calculated to counter- 
act the tendency to mutual alienation and selfishness in the minds 
of men. How they operated to have this beneficial effect we are 
not told. Nor is it easy to account for the extension of what is said 
in the Text about the establishment of the ancestral temple to the 
presentation also of offerings to God. Probably the writer had the 
same idea in his mind as in the Great Symbolism of hexagram 
LO Ge Ne 

‘The natural course’ pursued by the subject of line x is, pro- 
bably, that required by the time. 

‘What the subject of line 2 desired’ would be his success in 
counteracting the prevailing tendency to disunion. 

The view given of paragraph 5 is that propounded by AG Hs, 

For paragraph 6 see the note on line 6 under the Text. 
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occupying the place (of authority) and being in the 
Centre: 

6. ‘The regulations are severe and difficult. 
Even with firm correctness there will be evil :’—the 
course (indicated by the hexagram) is come to an 
end. 


LXI. (The trigram representing the waters of) 
a marsh and that for wind above it form Kung Fut. 
The superior man, in accordance with this, deli- 
berates about cases of litigation and delays (the 
infliction of) death. 


1. ‘The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
resting (in himself). There will be good fortune :’— 
no change has yet come over his purpose. 

2. ‘Her young ones respond to her :’—from the 
(common) wish of the inmost heart. 

3. ‘Now he beats his drum, and now he leaves 
off :’—the position (of the line) is the appropriate 
one for it. 


LX. Various explanations of the Great Symbolism have been 
attempted. E.g., Khang-3ze says:—‘ The water which a lake or 
marsh will contain is limited to a certain quantity. If the water 
flowing in exceed that, it overflows. This gives us the idea of 
Kieh. What is found on the application of it is to my mind equally 
unsatisfactory. 

The subject of line 1 knows when he might have free course and 
when he is obstructed, and acts accordingly. He is regulated by a 
consideration of the time. 

The subject of line 1 ought not to act, and he is still. The sub- 
ject of line 2 ought to act, and he also is still. ‘The error and the 
effect of it are great. 

The subject of line 3 shows by his lamentation how he blames 
himself. 

The other three paragraphs are sufficiently explained in what is 
said on the Text. 
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4. ‘A horse the fellow of which disappears :'— 
he breaks from his (former) companions, and mounts 
upwards. 

5. ‘He is perfectly sincere, and links others to 
him in closest union :’—the place (of the line) is the 
correct and appropriate one. . 


6. ‘Chanticleer (tries to) mount to heaven :’—but 
how can (such an effort) continue long? 


LXII. (The trigram representing) a hill and 
that for thunder above it form Hsiao Kwo. The 
superior man, in accordance with this, in his conduct 
exceeds in humility, in mourning exceeds in sorrow, 
and in his expenditure exceeds in economy. 


1. ‘ There is a bird flying (and ascending) till the 


result is evil:’—nothing can be done to avoid this 
issue. 


2. ‘He does not attempt to reach his ruler :’— 


LXI. Dissatisfied with previous attempts to explain the Great 
Symbolism, the Khang-hst editors say:—‘ The wind penetrates 
things. The grass and trees of the level ground are shaken and 
tossed by it; the rocky valleys and caverns in their sides have it 
blowing round about them; and it acts also on the depths of the 
collected waters, the cold of which disappears and the ice is melted 
before it. Thisis what makes it the emblem of that perfect sincerity 
which penetrates everywhere. The litigations of the people are like 
the deep and dark places of thé earth. The kings examine with 
discrimination into all secret matters connected with them, even 
those which are here mentioned, till there is nothing that is not 
penetrated by their perfect sincerity.’ But all this is greatly strained. 
The symbolism of the eight trigrams gets pretty well played out in 
the course of the 64 hexagrams. 


1. ‘No change has come over the purpose :’—the sincerity, that 
is, perfect in itself and of itself, continues. 


2. One bond of loving regard unites the mother bird and her 
young ; so answers the heart of man to man. 
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a minister should not overpass the distance (between 
his ruler and himself). 


3. “Some in consequence find opportunity to 
assail and injure him. There will be evil :’—how 
great will it be! 

4. ‘He meets the exigency (of his situation), with- 
out exceeding (the proper course):’—(he does so), the 
position being inappropriate (for a strong line). 

‘If he go forward, there will be peril, and he must 
be cautious :’—the result would be that his course 
would not be long pursued. 

5. ‘There are dense clouds, but no rain :’—(the 
line) is in too high a place. 

‘He does not meet the exigency (of his 
situation), and exceeds (his proper course) :’—(the 
position indicates) the habit of domineering. 


LXIII. (The trigram representing) fire and that 
for water above it form Ai 3i. The superior 


LXII. The Khang-hs? editors endeavour to show the appro- 
priateness of the Great Symbolism in this way :—‘ When thunder 
issues from the earth, the sound of it comes with a rush and is loud ; 
but when it reaches the top of a hill it has begun to die away and 
is small.’ There is nothing in the Chinese about the hills being 
high ; and readers will only smile at the attempted explanation. The 
application of the symbolism, or rather of the idea of the hexagram, 
is good, and in entire accordance with what I have stated that idea 
to be. 


Nothing can be done to avoid the issue mentioned in paragraph 1, 
for the subject of the line brings it on himself. 

Paragraph 2 deals only with the symbolism in the conclusion of 
what is stated under line 2. The writer takes the view which I have 
given on the Text. 

For paragraphs 3 and 4 see the notes on the Text. 

In line 5 the yin line is too-high. If the line were yang, the 
auspice would be different. 
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man, in accordance with this, thinks of evil (that 
may come), and beforehand guards against it. 


1. ‘He drags back his wheel :’—as we may rightly 
judge, there will be no mistake: 

2. ‘In seven days he will find it:’-—for the course 
pursued is that indicated by the central position (of 
the line). si 

3. ‘He was three years in subduing it :'—enough 
to make him weary. 

4. * Hesis on his guard all’the day*— 1c, ison 
doubt about something. 

5. ‘The slaughtering of an ox by the neighbour 
in the east is not equal to (the small sacrifice of) the 
neighbour in the west :’—because the time (in the 
latter case is more important and fit). 

‘His sincerity receives the blessing :’—good for- 
tune comes on a great scale. 

6. ‘His head is immersed; the position is peril- 
ous :’—how could such a state continue long ? 


LXIV. (The trigram representing) water and 
that for fire above it form Wei 3i. The superior 
man, in accordance with this, carefully discriminates 
among (the qualities of) things, and the (different) 
positions they (naturally) occupy. 


1. ‘His tail gets immersed:’—this is the very 
height of ignorance.. 


LXIII. Water and fire coming together as here, fire under the 
water, each element occupies its proper place, and their interaction 
will be beneficial. Such is the common explanation of the Great 
Symbolism; but the connexion between it and the application of 
it, which also is good in itself, is by no means clear. 

The notes on the different lines present nothing that has not been 
dealt with in the notes on the Text. 
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2. ‘The second line, undivided, shows good for- 
tune arising from being firm and correct :’—it is 
in the central place, and the action of its subject 
thereby becomes correct. 

3. ‘(The state of things is) not yet remedied. 
Advancing will lead to evil:’-—the place (of the line) 
is not that appropriate for it. 

4. ‘ By firm correctness there is good fortune, and 
cause for repentance disappears :’—the aim (of the 
subject of the line) is carried into effect. 

5. ‘(We see) the brightness of a superior man :’— 
the diffusion of that brightness tends to good 
fortune. 

6. ‘He drinks and gets his head immersed :’— 
he does not know how to submit to the (proper) 
regulations. 


LXIV. In this last hexagram we have water below and fire above, 
so that the two cannot act on each other, and the Symbolism may 
represent the unregulated condition of general affairs, the different 
classes of society not harmonising nor acting together. The appli- 
cation follows naturally. 

A Hsi and others suspect an error in the text of paragraph 15 
yet a tolerable meaning comes from it as it stands. . 

The Khang-hsi editors observe on paragraph 2 that an undivided 
line in the second place, and a divided line in the fifth place, are 
both incorrect, and yet it is often said of them that with firm cor- 
rectness in their subjects there will be good fortune ;—such is the 
virtue of the central position. This principle is at last clearly enun- 
ciated in this paragraph. 

Khang-3ze says :—‘ The subject of line 4 has the ability which the 
time requires, and possesses also a firm solidity. He can carry out 
therefore his purpose. There will be good fortune, and all cause 
for repentance will disappear. The smiting of the demon region 
was the highest example of firm correctness.’ 

Both the symbols in paragraph 6 indicate a want of caution, and 
an unwillingness to submit one’s impulses to the regulation of reason 


and prudence. 
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Tue Great AprenpDIxX. Section I. 


Chapter I. 1. Heaven is lofty and honourable ; 
earth is low. (Their symbols), AZien and Khwan, 
(with their respective meanings), were determined 
(in accordance with this). 

Things low and high appear displayed in a similar 
relation. The (upper and lower trigrams, and the 
relative position of individual lines, as) noble and 
mean, had their places assigned accordingly. 

Movement and rest are the regular qualities (of 
their respective subjects). Hence comes the definite 
distinction (of the several lines) as the strong and 
the weak. 

(Affairs) are arranged together according to their 
tendencies, and things are divided according to their 
classes. Hence were produced (the interpretations 
in the Yi, concerning) what is good {or lucky] and 
evil [or unlucky}, 

In the heavens there are the (different) figures 
there completed, and on the earth there are the 
(different) bodies there formed. (Corresponding to 
them) were the changes and transformations exhi- 
bited (in the Y4). 

2. After this fashion a strong and a weak line 
were manipulated together (till there were the eight 
trigrams), and those eight trigrams were added, each 
to itself and to all the others, (till the sixty-four 
hexagrams were formed). 
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3- We have the exciting forces of thunder and 
lightning; the fertilising influences of wind and rain; 
and the revolutions of the sun and moon, which give 
rise to cold and warmth. 

4. The attributes expressed by AZien constitute 
the male; those expressed by Khw&n constitute 
the female. 

5. Khien (symbolises Heaven, which) directs the 
great beginnings of things; Khwan (symbolises 
Earth, which) gives to them their completion. 

6. It is by the ease with which it proceeds that 
Khien directs (as it does), and by its unhesitating 
response that Khwan exhibits such ability. 

7. (He who attains to this) ease (of Heaven) will 
be easily understood, and (he who attains to this) 
freedom from laborious effort (of the Earth) will be 
easily followed. He who is easily understood will 
have adherents, and he who is easily followed will 
achieve success. He who has adherents can con- 
tinue long, and he who achieves success can become 
great. To be able to continue long shows the 
virtue of the wise and able man; to be able to 
become great is the heritage he will acquire. 

8. With the attainment of such ease and such 
freedom from laborious effort, the mastery is got of 
all principles under the sky. With the attainment 
of that mastery, (the sage) makes good his position 
in the middle (between heaven and earth). 


Chapter I is an attempt to show the correspondency between the 
phenomena of external nature ever changing, and the figures of the 
Yi King ever varying. The first four paragraphs, it is said, show, 
from the phenomena of production and transformation in external 
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Chapter II. 9. The sages set forth the diagrams, 
inspected the emblems contained in them, and 
appended their explanations ;—in this way the good 
fortune and bad (indicated by them) were made 
clear. 

10. The strong and the weak (lines) displace each 
other, and produce the changes and transformations 
(in the figures). 

tr. Therefore the good fortune and evil (men- 
tioned in the explanations) are the indications of the 
right and wrong (in men’s conduct of affairs), and 
the repentance and regret (similarly mentioned) are 
the indications of their sorrow and anxiety. 


nature, the principles on which the figures of the Yi were made. 
The fifth and sixth paragraphs show, particularly, how the attri- 
butes represented by the figures AZien and Khwan are to be 
found in (the operations of) heaven and earth. The last two para- 
graphs show both those attributes embodied or realised in man. 
The realisation takes place, indeed, fully only in the sage or the 
ideal man, who thus becomes the pattern for all men. 

In paragraph 3 we have five of the six derivative tri- 
grams ;—the six ‘children,’ according to the nomenclature of the 
Wan arrangement. ‘Thunder’ stands for sin (== =), ‘light- 


ning’ for 1f (S=7=), ‘wind’ for sun (===), and ‘rain’ for 
khan (===). ‘The sun,’ however, is also an emblem of 1i, 
and ‘the moon’ one of kan (=="==), generally said to represent 


‘mountains,’ while tui (===>), representing ‘collections of 
water,’ has no place in the enumeration. At Hs? says that in 
paragraph 3 we have the natural changes seen in the phenomena 
of the sky, while in 4 we have such changes as find body and 
figure on the’ earth. 

Paragraphs 5 and 6 have both been misunderstood from neglect 
of the peculiar meaning of the character ih ( AM ), and from 
taking it in its common acceptation of ‘knowing.’ Both com- 
mentaries and dictionaries point out that it is here used in the 
sense of directing, ‘presiding over. In paragraph 7, however, it 
resumes its ordinary significancy. 
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12. The changes and transformations (of the lines) 
are the emblems of the advance and retrogression 
(of the vital force in nature). Thus what we call 
the strong and the weak (lines) become the emblems 
of day and night. The movements which take 
place in the six places (of the hexagram) show the 
course of the three extremes (i.e. of the three 
Powers in their perfect operation). 


13. Therefore what the superior man rests in, in 
whatever position he is placed, is the order shown 
in the Yi; and the study which gives him the 
greatest pleasure is that of the explanations of the © 
several lines. 

14. Therefore the superior man, when _ living 
quietly, contemplates the emblems and studies the 
explanations of them; when initiating any move- 
ment, he contemplates the changes (that are made 
in divining), and studies the prognostications from 
them. Thus ‘is help extended to him from Heaven; 
there will be good fortune, and advantage in every 
movement.’ 


Chapter II, paragraphs 9-14, is divided into two parts. The 
former contains paragraphs 9-12, and tells us how the sages, king 
Wan and the duke of KAu, proceeded in making the Yi, so that 
the good fortune and bad of men’s courses should be indicated by 
it in harmony with right and wrong, and the processes of nature. 
Paragraphs 13, 14 form the second part, and speak of the study of 
the Yi by the superior man, desirous of doing what is right and 
increasing his knowledge, and the advantages flowing from it. 

I can follow to some extent the first two statements of para- 
graph 12, so far as the ideas of the writer are concerned, though 
asserting any correspondence between the changes of the lines of 
the diagrams, and the operations of external nature, as in the suc- 
cession of day and night, is merely an amusement of the fancy. I 
all but fail, however, to grasp the idea in the last statement. In the 
trigram, the first line represents earth ; the second, man ; and the 
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Chapter III. 15. The Thwan speak of the em- 
blematic figures (of the complete diagrams). The 
Yao speak of the changes (taking place in the 
several lines). 

16. The expressions about good fortune or bad 
are used with reference to (the figures and lines, as) 
being right or wrong (according to the conditions of 
time and place); those about repentance or regret 
refer to small faults (in the satisfying those con- 
ditions) ; when it is said ‘there will be no error, or 
‘no blame,’ there is reference to (the subject) 
repairing an error by what is good. 

17. Therefore the distinction of (the upper and 
lower trigrams and of the individual lines) as noble 
or mean is decided by the (relative) position (of the 
lines) ; the regulations of small and great are found 
in the diagrams, and the discriminations of good 
and bad fortune appear in the (subjoined) ex- 
planations. 

18. Anxiety against (having occasion for) re- 
pentance or regret should be felt at the boundary 
line (between good and evil). The stirring up the 
thought of (securing that there shall be) no blame 
arises from (the feeling of) repentance. 


v 


third, heaven; in the hexagram, the first and second lines are 
assigned to earth; the third and fourth, to man; and the fifth and 
sixth, to heaven. These are the three Powers, and each Power 
has ‘a Grand Extreme,’ where its nature and operation are seen 
in their highest ideal. This is to some extent conceivable; but | 
when I try to follow our author, and find an analogy between the 
course of these extremes and the movements in the places of the 
diagrams, I have no clue by which to trace my way. For the con- 


cluding sentence of paragraph 14 see the duke of Kau on the last 
line of hexagram r4. 


i 
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19. Thus of the diagrams some are small, and 
some are great; and of the explanations some are 
startling, and some are unexciting. Every one of 
those explanations has reference to the tendencies 
(indicated by the symbols). 


Chapter IV. 20. The Yi was made on a principle 
of accordance with heaven and earth, and shows us 
therefore, without rent or confusion, the course (of 
things) in heaven and earth. 

21. (The sage), in accordance with (the Y%), 
looking up, contemplates the brilliant phenomena of 
the heavens, and, looking down, examines the defi- 
nite arrangements of the earth ;—thus he knows the 
causes of darkness (or, what is obscure) and light 
(or, what is bright). He traces things to their be- 
ginning, and follows them to their end ;—thus he 
knows what can be said about death and life. (He 


Chapter III, paragraphs 15-19, gives additional information 
about the constituent parts of the Yi, that is, the Text of the classic 
as we have it from king Wan and his son. The imperial editors 
say that it expands the meaning of the fourth paragraph, the third 
of chapter 2. It does do so, but this account hardly covers all 
its contents. . 

To understand the names ‘small and great,’ as used of the dia- 
grams in paragraphs 17 and 19, it should be noted that hexagrams 
to which the divig@ed or yin line gives their character are termed 
‘small,’ and those where the undivided or yang line rules are 


called ‘great. Kau (44, ==), Thun (33, =), and Phet 


Cc —— ) are instances of the former class; Fai (24, == ==), 


Lin (19, =, and 1 hav(tr, = =) of the other. 


It is observed by 3hai K/ing (early in the Ming dynasty) that the 
terms ‘diagrams’ and ‘explanations’ must be understood not only 
of the whole figures but also as embracing the several lines. 


[16] Aa 
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perceives how the union of) essence and breath form 
things, and the (disappearance or) wandering away 
of the soul produces the change (of their constitu- 
tion) :—thus he knows the characteristics of the 
anima and animus. 

22. There is a similarity between him and heaven 
and earth, and hence there is no contrariety in him 
to them. His knowledge embraces all things, and 
his course is (intended to be) helpful to all under 
the sky ;—and hence he falls into noerror. Heacts 

according to the exigency of circumstances without 
being carried away by their current ; he rejoices in 
Heaven and knows its ordinations ;—and hence he 
has no anxieties. He rests in his own (present) 
position, and cherishes (the spirit of) generous 
benevolence ;—and hence he can love (without 
reserve). 

23. (Through the Yi), he comprehends as in a 
mould or enclosure the transformations of heaven 
and earth without any error; by an ever-varying 
adaptation he completes (the nature of) all things 
without exception ; he penetrates to a knowledge of 
the course of day and night (and all other connected 
phenomena) ;—it is thus that his operation is spirit- 
like, unconditioned by place, while the changes 
which he produces are not restricted to any form. 


Chapter IV, paragraphs 20-23, is intended still more to exalt the 
Yi, and seems to say that the sage by means of it can make an exhaus- 
tive study of all principles and of human nature, till he attains to the 
knowledge of the ordinances of Heaven. Such is the account of the 
chapter given by Afi Hs?; but the second character in paragraph 
21 must be understood in the signification which it has in all the 
sixty-four sentences which explain the emblematic structure of the 
hexagrams, as=‘in accordance with’ and not ‘ by means of” The 
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Chapter V. 24. The successive movement of the 
inactive and active operations constitutes what is 
called the course (of things). 


imperial editors append to their statement of X’‘i’s account, that it 
must be borne in mind that the sages had not to wait till the Yt 
was made to conduct their exhaustive study. They had done that 
before, and the Yf may be considered as a talk on the results, 
drawn out in its own peculiar style. It holds the mirror up to 
nature; but its authors knew nature before they made it. 

In paragraph 21, ‘the brilliant phenomena of the heavens’ are 
the various shining bodies of the sky, with their rising and setting ; 
‘the definite arrangements of the earth’ are the different situations 
of its parts according to the points of the compass, and its surface 
as diversified by mountain and valley; and by the study of these 
the causes of day and night are known as being the expansion and 
contraction of the elementary ether. The same thing produces 
the facts of birth or life and death. 

3ing, which I have translated ‘essence,’ denotes the more 
subtle and pure part of matter, and belongs to the grosser form of 
the elementary ether; £41, or ‘spirit,’ is the breath, still material, 
but purer than the jing, and belongs to the finer, and more active 
form of the ether. Here £A/7 is ‘the breath of life.” In the hwun 
or ‘soul (animus),’ the £47 predominates, and the zing in the 
pho or animal soul. At death the hwun wanders away, ascending, 
and the pho descends and is changed into a ghostly shade. So did 
the ancient Chinese grope their way from material things to the 
concept and representation of what was immaterial. 

For my ‘characteristics of the anima and animus,’ Dr. Med- 
hurst rendered ‘the circumstances and conditions of the Kwei 
Shans’ (Theology of the Chinese, pp. ro-12); but he observes that 
‘the Kwei Shans in the passage are evidently the expanding and 
contracting principles of human life.” The kwei shans are brought 
about by the dissolution of the human frame, and consist of the 
expanding and ascending shan, which rambles about in space, and 
of the contracted and shrivelled kwei, which reverts to earth and 
nonentity. It is difficult to express one’s self clearly on a subject 
treated so briefly and enigmatically in the text. 

We must understand that the subject of the predicates in this 
and the next two paragraphs is ‘the sage,’ who has endeavoured to 
give a transcript of his views and doings in the Yi. The character, 
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25. That which ensues as the result (of their 
movement) is goodness; that which shows it in its 
completeness is the natures (of men and things). 

26. The benevolent see it and call it benevolence. 
The wise see it and call it wisdom. The common 
people, acting daily according to it, yet have no 
knowledge of it. Thus it is that the course (of 
things), as seen by the superior man, is seen by 
few. 

27. It is manifested in the benevolence (of its 
operations), and (then again) it conceals and stores 
up its resources. It gives their stimulus to all 
things, without having the same anxieties that pos- 
sess the sage. Complete is its abundant virtue and 
the greatness of its stores! 

28. Its rich possessions is what is intended by 
‘the greatness of its stores;’ the daily renovation 
which it produces is what is meant by ‘the abun- 
dance of its virtue.’ 

29. Production and reproduction is what is called 
(the process of) change 

30. The formation of the semblances (shadowy 
forms of things) is what we attribute to AZien; the 
giving to them their specific forms is what we attri- 

bute to Khwan. 
_ 31. The exhaustive use of the numbers (that turn 


which I have translated by ‘spirit-like’ in paragraph 23, is different 
from £/i in paragraph 21. It is sh&n, a character of the phonetic 
class, while its primary material signification has not been satis- 
factorily ascertained. ‘The Chinese,’ says P. Regis (vol. ii. p. 445), 
‘use it in naming the soul, true angels, and the genii of idola- 
ters; and the Christian Chinese use it when they speak of God, of 


the Holy Spirit, of angels, and of the soul of man. For what else 
could they do?’ 
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up in manipulating the stalks), and (thereby) knowing 
(the character of) coming events, is what we call 
prognosticating ; the comprehension of the changes 
(indicated leads us to) what we call the business (to 
be done). 

32. That which is unfathomable in (the move- 
ment of) the inactive and active operations is (the 
presence of a) spiritual (power). 


Chapter V, paragraphs 24-32, still shows us the Y?f fashioned 
so as to give a picture of the phenomena of the external universe ; 
but the writer dwells more on the latter, and the different para- 
graphs give an interesting view of his ideas on the subject. He 
supposes a constant change from rest to movement and from 
movement to rest, through which all things are formed, now still, 
now in mction, now expanding, now contracting. It is customary 
to speak of two forms of an original ether as the two elementary 
principles, but they are really one and the same ether, in a twofold 
condition, with a twofold action. By their successive movement 
the phenomena of existence are produced,—what I have called 
‘the course (of things)’ in paragraph 24. It is attempted, however, 
by many native scholars and by some sinologists, to give to to, 
the last character in that paragraph, the meaning of ‘reason,’ that 
which intelligently guides and directs the movements of the two 
elements. But this view is not in harmony with the scope of the 
chapter, nor can the characters be fairly construed so as to justify 
such an interpretation. 

The imperial editors say that the germ of the Mencian doctrine 
about the goodness of human nature is in paragraph 25; but it 
says more widely, that ‘every creature is good, according to its 
ideal as from the plastic yin and yang. But few, the next para- 
graph tells us, can understand the measure of this goodness. 

‘The benevolent operations’ in the course of things in para- 
graph 27 are illustrated from the phenomena of growth and beauty 
in spring and summer; and the cessation of these in autumn and 
winter may be called ‘a concealing and storing them up.’ 

Paragraph 29 seems to state the origin of the name Yi as 
applied to the book, the Yi King. 

In paragraph 30 the names Ahien and Khwan take the place 
of yin and yang, as used in paragraphs 24 and 32. In Khien, 
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Chapter VI. 33. Yes, wide is the Yi and great! 
If we speak of it in its farthest reaching, no limit 
can be set to it; if we speak of it with reference to 
what is near at hand, (its ‘lessons are) still and 
correct ; if we speak of it in connexion. with all 
between heaven and earth, it embraces all. 

34. There is Khien. In its (individual) stillness 
it is self-absorbed; when exerting its motive power 
it goes straight forward ; and thus it is that its pro- 
ductive action ison a grand scale. There is Khwan. 
In its (individual) stillness, it is self-collected and 
capacious ; when exerting its motive power, it de- 
velopes its resources, and thus its productive action 
is on a wide scale. 

35. In its breadth and greatness, (the Yi) corre- 


the symbol of heaven, every one of its three lines is undivided ; it 
is the concentration of the yang faculty; so Khw4n, the symbol 
of the earth, is the concentration of the yin. The critics them- 
selves call attention to the equivalence of the symbolic names here 
given to yin and yang. The connexion of the two is necessary 
to the production of any one substantial thing. The yang origin- 
ates a shadowy outline which the yin fills up with a definite sub- 
stance. So actually in nature Heaven (/ien) and Earth (Khwan) 
operate together in the production of all material things and 
beings. 

The ‘numbers,’ mentioned in paragraph 31, are not all or any 
numbers generally, but 7, 8, 9, 6, those assigned to the four ‘em- 
blematic figures,’ that grow out of the undivided and divided lines, 
and by means of which the hexagrams are made up in divination. 
The ‘future or coming events’ which are prognosticated are not 
particular events, which the diviner has not already forecast, but the 
character of events or courses of actions already contemplated, as 
good or evil, lucky or unlucky, in their issue. 

The best commentary on paragraph 32 is supplied by paragraphs 
8-10 of Appendix VI. The ‘Spirit’ is that of ‘God;’ and this 
settles the meaning of tao in paragraph 24, as being the course of 
nature, in which, according to the author, ‘God worketh all in all’ 
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sponds to heaven and earth . in its ever-recurring 
changes, it corresponds to the four seasons; in its 
mention of the bright or active, and the dark or 
inactive operation, it corresponds to the sun and 
moon ; and the excellence seen in the ease and ready 
response (of its various operations) corresponds to 
the perfect operations (presented to us in the pheno- 
mena of nature). 


Chapter VII. 36. The Master said:—‘Is not the 
Yi a perfect book?’ It was by the Yi that the 
sages exalted their virtue, and enlarged their sphere 
of occupation. Their wisdom was high, and their 
rules of conduct were solid. That loftiness was 
after the pattern of heaven; that solidity, after the 
pattern of earth. 


Chapter VI, paragraphs 33-35, goes on further to celebrate the 
Yi as holding up the mirror to nature in all its operations and in 
its widest extent. The grandiloquent language, however, amounts 
only to this, that, when we have made ourselves acquainted with 
the phenomena of nature, we can, with a heated fancy, see some 
analogy to them in the changes of the diagrams and lines of the 
Y? book. 

Khien and Khwan must be taken as the same names are 
understood in paragraph 30 above. 

‘The Yi, with which paragraph 33 begins, must be understood 
also at the commencement of paragraph 35. ‘The character which 
I have translated by ‘corresponds’ throughout this last chapter, 
should not, it is observed, have stress laid upon it. Afi Hs? says 
that it is simply equal to the ‘there is a similarity’ of paragraph 
22. ‘The bright or active element’ and ‘the dark or inactive’ 
are in the original, ‘the yang and the yin.’ The correspondence 
predicted between them and the sun and moon, the brightness 
and warmth of the one, and the paleness and coldness of the 
other, shows us how those names arose, and that it is foreign to 
the original concept of them to call them ‘the male and female 
principles : ’—with the last clause compare paragraphs 6-8. 
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37. Heaven and earth having their positions as 
assigned to them, the changes (of nature) take place 
between them. The nature (of man) having been 
completed, and being continually preserved, it is 
the gate of all good courses and righteousness. 


Chapter VIII. 38. The sage was able to survey 
all the complex phenomena under the sky. He 
then considered in his mind how they could be 
figured, and (by means of the diagrams) represented 
their material forms and their character. Hence 
these (diagrams) are denominated Semblances (or 
emblematic figures, the Hsiang). 

39. A (later) sage was able to survey the motive 
influences working all under the sky. He contem- 
plated them in their common action and special 
nature, in order to bring out the standard and 
proper tendency of each. He then appended his 


Chapter VII, paragraphs 36, 37, is understood to set forth how 
the sages embodied the teachings of the Y? in their character and 
conduct. But when it is said that ‘it was by the Y? that they 
exalted their virtue and enlarged their sphere of occupation,’ the 
meaning can only be that what they did in these directions was in 
harmony with the principles which they endeavoured to set forth 
in the symbols of the Y?. 

‘Their rules of conduct were solid, in paragraph 36, is, literally, 
‘their rules were low.’ To the height of heaven reached by the 
wisdom of the sages, the author opposes the low-lying earth, 
between which and their substantial practices and virtues he dis- 
covered some analogy. 

It will be seen that the chapter commences with ‘ The Master 
said.’ A’ Hst observes that ‘as the Ten Appendixes were all 
made by the Master, these words are out of place, and that he 
conjectures that wherever they occur here and elsewhere, they 
were added after the sage’s time.’ Their occurrence very seri- 
ously affects the question of the authorship of the Appendixes 
which I have discussed in the Introduction, pages 28-31. 


1 
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explanation (to each line of the diagrams), to deter- 
mine the good or evil indicated by it. Hence those 
(lines with their explanations) are denominated Imi- 
tations (the Yo). 

40. (The diagrams) speak of the most complex 
phenomena under the sky, and yet there is nothing 
in them that need awaken dislike ; the explanations 
of the lines speak of the subtlest movements under 
the sky, and yet there is nothing in them to produce 
confusion. 

41. (A learner) will consider what is said (under 
the diagrams), and then speak ; he will deliberate 
on what is said (in the explanations of the lines), and 
then move. By such consideration and deliberations 
he will be able to make all the changes which he 
undertakes successful. 


42. ‘ Here hid, retired, cries out the crane; 
Her young’s responsive cry sounds there. 
Of spirits good I drain this cup ; ‘ 
With thee a cup I'll freely share.’ 


The Master said :—‘ The superior man occupies 
his apartment and sends forth his words. If they 
be good, they will be responded to at a distance of 
more than a thousand li ;—how much more will they 
be so in the nearer circle! He occupies his apart- 
ment and sends forth his words. lf they be evil, 
they will awaken opposition at a distance of more 
than a thousand li;—how much more will they do 
so in the nearer circle! Words issue from one's 
person, and proceed to affect the people. Actions 
proceed from what is near, and their effects are seen 
at a distance. Words and actions are the hinge and 
spring of the superior man. The movement of that 
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hinge and spring determines glory or disgrace. His 
ol and actions move heaven and earth ;—may he 
be careless in regard to them ?’ 

‘(The representative of) the union of men first 
cries out and weeps, and afterwards laughs. The 
Master said, on this :— 


‘The ways of good men (different seem). 
This in a public office toils; 

That in his home the time beguiles. 
One man his lips with silence seals ; 
Another all his mind reveals. 

But when two men are one in heart, 
Not iron bolts keep them apart; 

The words they in their union use, 
Fragrance like orchid plants diffuse.’ 


44. ‘The first line, undivided, shows its subject 
placing mats of the white grass beneath what he 
sets on the ground.’ The Master said:—‘ To place 
the things on the ground might be considered suf- 
ficient; but when he places beneath them mats 
of the white grass, what occasion for blame can 
there be? Such a course shows the height of care- 
fulness. The white grass is a trivial thing, but 
through the use made of it, it may become impor- 
tant. He who goes forward using such careful art 
will not fall into any error.’ 

45. ‘A superior man toiling laboriously and yet 
humble! He will bring things to an end, and with 
good fortune. The Master said on this:—‘ He 
toils with success, but does not boast of it; he 
achieves merit, but takes no virtue to himself from 
it ;—this is the height of generous goodness, and 
speaks of the man who with (great) merit yet places 
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himself below others. He wishes his virtue to be 
more and more complete, and in his intercourse with 
others to be more and more respectful ;—he who 
is so humble, carrying his respectfulness to the 
utmost, will be able to preserve himself in his 
position.’ 

46. ‘The dragon (is seen) beyond his proper 
haunts; there will be occasion for repentance.’ The 
Master said on this :—‘ He is noble, but is not in 
his correct place; he is on high, but there are no 
people to acknowledge him; there is a man of virtue 
and ability below, but he will not assist him. Hence 
whatever movement he may make will give occasion 
for repentance.’ 

47. ‘He does not quit the courtyard before his 
door —there will be no occasion for blame.’ The 
Master said on this :—‘ When disorder arises, it will 
be found that (ill-advised) speech was the stepping- 
stone to it. If a ruler do not keep secret (his 
deliberations with his minister), he will lose that 
minister. If a minister do not keep secret (his 
deliberations with his ruler), he will lose his life. 
If (important) matters in the germ be not kept 
secret, that will be injurious to their accomplish- 
ment. Therefore the superior man is careful to 
maintain secrecy, and does not allow himself to 
speak.’ 

48. The Master said:—‘ The makers of the Yi may 
be said to have known (the philosophy of) robbery. 
The Yi says, ‘“ He is a burden-bearer, and yet rides 
in a carriage, thereby exciting robbers to attack 
him.” Burden-bearing is the business of a small 
man. A carriage is the vehicle of a gentleman. 
When a small man rides. in the vehicle of a gentle- 
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man, robbers will think of taking it from him. 
(When one is) insolent to those above him, and 
oppressive to those below, robbers will wish to 
attack him. Careless laying up of things excites 
to robbery, (as a woman’s) adorning of herself 
excites tolust. What the Yi says about the burden- 
bearer's riding in a carriage, and exciting robbers 
to attack him, (shows how) robbery is called out. 


Chapter VIII, paragraphs 38-48. In the first two paragraphs 
here we have an account of the formation of the diagrams, and of 
the explanation of the whole hexagrams and of the individual 
lines. ‘The sage’ in paragraph 38 is intended presumably of 
F@-hst ; but we cannot say, from it, whether the writer thought of 
him as having formed only the eight trigrams, or all the sixty-four 
hexagrams. In the diagrams, however, we have semblances, or 
representations, of the phenomena of nature, even the most com- 
plex, and hard to be disentangled. Paragraph 39 goes on to 
speak of the explanation more expecially of the individual lines, by 
the duke of Aau, as symbolical of good luck or evil, as they turned 
up in the processes of divination. 

Paragraph 40 declares the usableness (so to speak) of the dia- 
grams and the explanations of them; and 41 shows us how a 
learner or consulter of the Yi would actually proceed in using it. 

In paragraphs 42-48 we have the words of Confucius on seven 
lines in so many hexagrams, or rather his amplification of the 
words of the duke of Aau’s explanations of their symbolism. The 
lines are 2 of hexagram 61; 5 of 13; 1 of 28; 3 of 15; 6 of 1; 
1 of 60; and 3 of 40. What Confucius says is not without in- 
terest, but does not make the principles on which the Yi was 
made any clearer to us. It shows how his object was to turn the 
symbolism that he found to a moral or ethical account; and no 
doubt he could have varied the symbolism, if he had been inclined 
to do so. 

I have spoken in the preceding chapter of the difficulty which 
the phrase ‘The Master said’ presents to our accepting the Ap- 
pendix as from the hand of Confucius himself. But his words in 
paragraph 43 are in rhyme. He did not speak so. If he rhymed 
his explanation of the symbolism of the line that is the ground- 
work of that paragraph, why did he not rhyme his explanations of 
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Chapter IX. 49. To heaven belongs (the num- 
ber) 1; to earth, 2; to heaven, 3; to earth, 4; to 
heaven, 5; to earth, 6; to heaven, 7; to earth, 8; 
to heaven, 9; to earth, ro. 

50. The numbers belonging to heaven are five, 
and those belonging to earth are (also) five. The 
numbers of these two series correspond to each 
other (in their fixed positions), and each one has 
another that may be considered its mate. The 
heavenly numbers amount to 25, and the earthly to 
30. The numbers of heaven and earth together 
amount to 55. It is by these that the changes and 
transformations are effected, and the  spirit-like 
agencies kept in movement. 

51. The numbers of the Great Expansion, (multi- 
plied together), make 50, of which (only) 49 are 
used (in divination). (The stalks representing these) 
are divided into two heaps to represent the two 
(emblematic lines, or heaven and earth). One is 
then taken (from the heap on the right), and placed 
(between the little finger of the left hand and the 
next), that there may thus be symbolised the three 
(powers of heaven, earth, and man). (The heaps 
on both sides) are manipulated by fours to repre- 
sent the four seasons; and then the remainders are 
returned, and placed (between) the two middle fingers 
of the left hand, to represent the intercalary month. 
In five years there are two intercalations, and there- ° 
fore there are two operations; and afterwards the 
whole process is repeated. 

52. The numbers (required) for A Zien (or the 


the other lines? To answer these questions categorically is beyond 
our power. The facts that suggest them increase the difficulty in 
ascribing this and the other additions to the Yf to the later sage. 
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undivided line) amount to 216; those for Khwan 
(or the divided line), to 144. Together they are 
360, corresponding to the days of the year. 

53. The number produced -by the lines in the 
two parts (of the Yi) amount to 11,520, correspond- 
ing to the number of all things. 

54. Therefore by means of the four operations 
is the Yi completed. It takes 18 changes to form 
a hexagram. 

55. (The formation of) the eight trigrams consti- 
tutes the small completion (of the Yi). 

56. If we led on the diagrams and expanded 
them, if we prolonged each by the addition of the 
proper lines, then all events possible under the sky 
might have their representation. 

57. (The diagrams) make manifest (by their ap- 
pended explanations), the ways (of good and ill 
fortune), and show virtuous actions in their spiritual 
relations. In this way, by consulting them, we may 
receive an answer (to our doubts), and we may also 
by means of them assist the spiritual (power in its 
agency in nature and providence). 

58. The Master said :—‘ He who knows the method 
of change and transformation may be said to know 
what is done by that spiritual (power).’ 


Chapter IX, paragraphs 49-58, is of a different character from 
any of the preceding, and treats, unsatisfactorily, of the use of 
numbers in connexion with the figure of the Yf and the practice 
of divination. 

In the Thang edition of the Yf, published in the seventh century, 
paragraph 49 is the first of the eleventh chapter according to the 
arrangement now followed. Ahang-3ze restored it to its present 
place, which it occupied, as has been proved, during the Han 
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Chapter X. 59. In the Yi there are four things 
characteristic of the way of the sages. We should 
set the highest value on its explanations to guide 


dynasty, and to which it properly belongs. It and the next para- 
graph should be taken together, and are distinct from what fol- 
lows, though the Thang edition is further confused in placing 51 
before 50. 

In 49 and 50 ‘heaven’ and ‘earth’ are used as we have seen 
Khien and Khwin are in paragraphs 30 and 34. Odd num- 
bers belong to the strong or undivided line, which is symbolical of 
the active operation in nature, and the even numbers to the weak 
or divided line, symbolical of its inaction. The phraseology of 
the paragraphs, however, can only be understood by a reference to 
‘the river map,’ which has been given in the Introduction, pages 
D5.-106. 

The map, as it appeared on the back of ‘the dragon-horse,’ con- 
sisted of so many circles, and so many dark circular markings, the 
former, it was assumed, being of the yang character, and the 
latter of the yin. Ff-hsi for the circle substituted the strong or 
undivided line ( ), and for the dark markings the weak or 
divided (— —). It will be seen that the yang symbols are the 
1, 3, 5, 7 and 9g circles, and the yin are the 2, 4, 6, 8 and ro cir- 
cular markings, which is the pictorial delineation of paragraph 49. 
The only thing to be said upon it is that the arrangement of the 
five circles and ten circular markings is peculiar, and evidently 
devised ‘for a purpose.’ So far, however, as we know, no figure 
of the map was attempted till after the beginning of our twelfth 
century. 

The same figure is supposed to illustrate what is said in para- 
graph 50: ‘The numbers of the two series correspond to each 
other in their fixed positions.’ 1 and 2, and 3 and 4 certainly front 
each other, and perhaps 5 and 6; but 7 and 8, and g and 10 do 
not do so in the same way. It is said also that ‘each has another 
that may be considered its mate.’ So it is with 1 and 6, 2 and 7, 
3 and 8, 4 and 9, but hardly with 5 and 10. Further, 1+3+4+5 
+74+9=25; 24+44+64+8+10= 30; and 25+30=55; all of 
which points are stated. 

The last statement in the paragraph, however, derives no illus- 
tration, so far as I can see, from the figure. How can the num- 
bers effect the things that are predicated of them? There is a 
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us in speaking; on its changes for (the initiation of) 
our movements; on its emblematic figures for (defi- 
nite action as in) the construction of implements ; 


= ——— 


jargon indeed about the formation of the five elements, but in 
order to make it appear not reasonable, but capable of being 
related, writers call in ‘the Lo writing’ to the aid of ‘the Ho map ;’ 
and ‘the five elements’ is a division of the constituents of material 
things, which is foreign to the Yi. 

Paragraph 51 is intended to describe the process of divination 
in manipulating the stalks, but the description is confused by intro- 
ducing into it the four seasons and the subject of intercalation, so 
as to be very difficult to understand. 

In the middle of the Ho map are the five circles symbolical of 
heaven and the ten dark terrestrial markings (five above and five 
below the others). These multiplied together give fifty, which 
form ‘the great expansion.’ But 50 divining stalks or slips, when 
divided, give either two odd numbers or two even; and therefore 
one was put on one side. The remaining :4 owever divided, 
were sure to give two parcels of © | s, One Coutaining an even 
number of stalks, and the other an ouu, and so might be said fan- 
cifully to represent the undivided or strong, and the divided or 
weak line. It is needless to go minutely into the other steps of 
the process. Then comes in the counting the stalks by four, 
because there are four seasons in the year, and those that remain 
represent the intercalary days. But how could such a process 
be of any value to determine the days necessary to be intercalated 
in any particular year? The paragraph shows, however, that, 
when it was written, the rule was to intercalate two months in five 
years. But it does not say how many days would remain to be 
carried on to the sixth year after the second intercalation. 

Paragraph 52. The actual number of the undivided and divided 
lines in the hexagrams is the same, 192 of each. But the repre- 
sentative number of an undivided line is 9, and of a divided line 6. 
Now 9 x 4 (the number of the emblematic figures) x 6 (the lines of 
each hexagram)=216; and 6x4x6=144. The sum of these 
products is 360, which was assumed, for the purpose of working 
the intercalation, as the standard length of the year. But this was 
derived from observation, and other considerations ;—it did not 
come out of the Yi. 


Paragraphs 53-56. The number in 53 arises thus :—rIg92 (the 
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and on its prognostications for our practice of 
divination. 

60. Therefore, when a superior man is about to 
take action of a more private or of a_ public 
character, he asks (the Yi), making his inquiry in 
words. It receives his order, and the answer comes 
as the echo’s response. Be the subject remote or 
near, mysterious or deep, he forthwith knows of 
what kind will be the coming result. (If the Y4) 
were not the most exquisite thing under heaven, 
would it be concerned in such an operation as this ? 

61. (The stalks) are manipulated by threes and 
fives to determine (one) change; they are laid on 
opposite sides, and placed one up, one down, to make 
sure of their numbers; and the (three necessary) 


number of each series of lines in the sixty-four hexagrams) x 36 
(obtained as above)= 6912, and 192 x 24 = 40608, the sum of which 
=11,520. This is said to be ‘the number of all things,’ the 
meaning of which I do not know. The ‘four operations’ are 
those described in paragraph 31. They were thrice repeated 
in divination to determine each new line, and of course it took 
eighteen of them to form a hexagram. The diagrams might be 
extended ad infinitum, both in the number of lines and of 
figures, by the natural process of their formation as shown in the 
Introduction, page 14, without the aid of the divining stalks; and 
no sufficient reason can be given why the makers of the figures 
stopped at sixty-four. 

It is difficult to believe the first statement in paragraph 57 and 
to understand the second. What is it ‘to Shan or spiritualise 
virtuous actions?’ The concluding statement approximates to 
impiety. 

We may grant what is affirmed in paragraph 58, but does 
the Y?f really give us any knowledge of the processes of change 
and transformation in nature? What wiser are we after all the 
affirmations about numbers? ‘Change’=changings, understood 
actively :—the work of Heaven; ‘ transformations’ =evolution:—the 
finish given by earth to the changing caused by Heaven. 


[16] Bb 
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changes are gone through with in this way, till they 
form the figures pertaining to heaven or to earth. 
Their numbers are exactly determined, and the 
emblems of (all things) under the sky are fixed. (If 
the Yi) were not the thing most capable of change 
of all things under heaven, how could it effect such 
a result as this? 

62. In (all these operations forming) the Yi, there 
is no thought and no action. It is still and without 
movement; but, when acted on, it penetrates forth- 
with to all phenomena and events under the sky. 
If it were not the most spirit-like thing under the 
sky, how could it be found doing this ? 

63. The (operations forming the) Yi are the 
method by which the sages searched out exhaus- 
tively what was deep, and investigated the minutest 
springs (of things). 

64. ‘Those operations searched out what was 
' deep :’—therefore they could penetrate to the views 
of all under the sky. ‘They made apparent the 
minutest springs of (things) :’—therefore they could 
bring to a completion all undertakings under the 
sky. ‘Their action was spirit-like :’—therefore they 
could make speed without hurry, and reached their 
destination without travelling. 

65. This is the import of what the Master said, 
that ‘In the Yi there are four things indicating the 
way of the sages.’ 


Chapter X, paragraphs 59-65, enlarges on the service rendered 
to men by the Yi, owing to the way in which it was made by the 
sages to express their views and carry into effect their wishes. 

Paragraph 59 mentions the four things in which its usefulness 
appears. ‘The emblematic figures’ are the four hsiang, which 
are produced by the manipulation of the undivided and divided 
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Chapter XI. 66. The Master said :—‘ What is it 
that the Yi does? The Yi opens up (the knowledge 
of the issues of) things, accomplishes the undertak- 
ings (of men), and embraces under it (the way of) 
all things under the sky. This and nothing more 
is what the Yi does. Thereby the sages, through 
(divination by) it, would give their proper course to 
the aims of all under the sky, would give stability to 
their undertakings, and determine their doubts.’ 

67. Therefore the virtue of the stalks is versatile 


lines, and whose representative numbers are 9, 8, 7, 6. ‘ Divination’ 
appears in the paragraph as pfi-shih, which means ‘divination by 
the tortoise-shell and by the stalks.’ But the tortoise-shell had 
nothing to do with the use of the Yi. Before the composition of 
these Appendixes the two terms must have been combined to 
express the practice of divination, without reference to its mode. 

Paragraph 60 speaks of the explanations and prognostications 
of the Yi. The ‘exquisiteness’ ascribed to it would be due to the 
sages who had devised it, and appended their explanations to it; 
but the whole thing has no existence save in cloud-land. 

Paragraph 61 speaks of the operations with the stalks till the 
various changes in the results issued in the determination of the 
emblematic figures, and then in the fixing of the individual lines 
and entire hexagrams. Even A( Hs? admits that the references to 
the different processes are now hardly intelligible. 

Paragraph 62. How could the writer speak of the Yi? without 
thought or action as being most ‘spirit-like?’ If it did what he 
asserts, those who contrived it might be so described? They would 
have been beings whose operation was indeed like that of spirits, 
inscrutable, ‘unfathomable’ (paragraph 32), even like that of the 
Spirit of God (VI, 10). 

Paragraphs 63 and 64 ought not to be taken as saying that the 
sages did the things described for themselves by the Yi. They 
knew them of themselves, and made the Y? that others might come 
by it to do the same. So the writer imagined. No words could 
indicate more clearly than those of paragraph 65 that the para- 
graphs between it and 59 did not come from Confucius, but from the 
compiler of the Great Appendix, whoever he was. 


Bb 2 
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and spirit-like; that of the diagrams is exact and 
wise; and the meaning given by the six lines is 
changeful to give (the proper information to men). 
The sages having, by their possession of these 
(three virtues), cleansed their minds, retired and 
laid them up in the secrecy (of their own conscious- 
ness). But their sympathies were with the people 
in regard both to their good fortune and evil. By 
their spirit-like ability they knew (the character of) 
coming events, and their wisdom had stored up (all 
experiences of) the past. Who could be able to 
accomplish all this? (Only our) ancient sages, 
quick in apprehension and clear in discernment, of 
far-reaching intelligence, and all-embracing know- 
ledge, and with a majesty, going spirit-like to its 
objects ;—it was only they who could do so. 

68. Therefore (those sages), fully understanding 
the way of Heaven, and having clearly ascertained 
the experience of the people, instituted (the employ- 
ment of) these spirit-like things, as a provision for 
the use of the people. The sages went about 
the employment of them (moreover) by purifying 
their hearts and with reverent ‘caution, thereby 
giving (more) spirituality and intelligence to their 
virtue. 

69. Thus, a door shut may be pronounced (analo- 
gous to) Khwan (or the inactive condition), and the 
opening of the door (analogous to) AZien (or the 
active condition). The opening succeeding the being 
shut may be pronounced (analogous to what we 
call) a change; and the passing from one of these 
states to the other may be called the constant course 
(of things). 

The (first) appearance of anything (as a bud) is 
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what we call a semblance; when it has received its 
complete form, we call it a definite thing. 

(The divining-plant having been produced, the 
sages) set it apart and laid down the method of its 
employment,—what we call the laws (of divination). 
The advantage arising from it in external and in- 
ternal matters, so that the people all use it, stamps 
it with a character which we call spirit-like. 

70. Therefore in (the system of) the Yt there is 
the Grand Terminus, which produced the two ele- 
mentary Forms. Those two Forms produced the 
Four emblematic Symbols, which again produced 
the eight Trigrams. 

71. The eight trigrams served to determine the 
good and evil (issues of events), and from this deter- 
mination was produced the (successful prosecution 
of the) great business (of life). 

72. Therefore of all things that furnish models 
and visible figures there are none greater than 
heaven and earth; of things that change and ex- 
tend an influence (on others) there are none greater 
than the four seasons; of things suspended (in the 
sky) with their figures displayed clear and bright, 
there are none greater than the sun and moon; of 
the honoured and exalted there are none greater 
than he who is the rich and noble (one); in pre- 
paring things for practical use, and inventing and 
making instruments for the benefit of all under the 
sky, there are none greater than the sages; to ex- 
plore what is complex, search out what is hidden, 
to hook up what lies deep, and reach to what is dis- 
tant, thereby determining (the issues) for good or ill 
of all events under the sky, and making all men 
‘under heaven full of strenuous endeavours, there 
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are no (agencies) greater than those of the stalks and 
the tortoise-shell. 

73. Therefore Heaven produced the spirit-like 
things, and the sages took advantage of them. (The 
operations of) heaven and earth are marked by (so 
many) changes and transformations; and the sages 
imitated them (by means of the Yi). Heaven ee 
out its (brilliant) figures from which are seen good 
fortune and bad, and the sages made their emblema- 
tic interpretations accordingly. The Ho gave forth 
the map, and the Lo the writing, of (both of) which 
the sages took advantage. 

74. In the (scheme of the) Yi there are the four 
symbolic figures by which they inform men (in divin- 
ing of the lines making up the diagrams) ; the expla- 
nations appended to them convey the significance (of 
the diagrams and lines); and the determination (of the 
divination) as fortunate or the reverse, to settle the 
doubts (of men). 


Chapter XI, paragraphs 66—74, treats of divination, and the 
scheme of it supplied in the Yi. That scheme must be referred 
first to Heaven, which produced the spirit-like things,—the divining- 
plant and the tortoise; and next to the sages, who knew the mind 
of Heaven, and made the plant and shell subservient to the pur- 
pose for which they were intended. 

Paragraph 66 answers the question of what the Yi does; and if 
there were truth or reason in it, the book and its use would be 
most important. I have closed the quotation of “the Master’s” 
words at the end of the paragraph; but really we do not know if 
they extend so far, or farther. 

Paragraphs 67 and 68 glorify the sages and their work. The 
virtues of the divining-plant all belonged to them, and it was thus 
that they were able to organise the scheme of divination. The 
production of ‘the spirit-like things’ is, in paragraph 73, ascribed 
to ‘ Heaven ;’ the characters about them in these ene Mist mean 
no more eae is expressed in the translation. 
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Chapter XII. 75. It is said in the Yi, ‘Help is 
given to him from Heaven. There will be good 
fortune ; advantage in every respect.’ The Master 


Paragraph 69 shows how the antinomy of the yin and yang 
pervades all nature, and how the sages turned it, as existing pre- 
eminently in the divining-plant, to account. 

Paragraph 7o.- Evidently the author had in view here the genesis 
of the diagrams of the Yi, the number of figures increasing in a 
geometrical progression with the ratio of 2, while the lines of the 
figures form an arithmetical progression with the common differ- 
ence of 1. This is quite plain after ‘the two elementary forms 
(——— and — —-)’ have been made. They give birth to ‘the 
four emblematic symbols,’ each of two lines (——, = =, 
==, = =, known, in this order, as the Grand or old Yang, 
the young Yin, the young Yang, and the Grand or old Yin). By 
the addition to each of these symbols first of the yang line, and 
then of the yin, there arise the eight trigrams, each of three lines; 
and the process of formation might be continued indefinitely. 

But how was the first step taken in the formation of the two ele- 
mentary lines? Here, it is said, they were produced by the Thai 
Ki, or the Grand Terminus. This is represented in Af Hst’s 
‘Youth’s Introduction to the Study of the Yi,’ by a circle; but he 
tells us that that representation of it was first made by Kau-3ze 
(A.D. 1017-1073, called also Kau Tun-i, Kau Mau-shd, and, most 
of all, Kau Lien-#A7), and that his readers must be careful not to 
suppose that Fa-hsf had such a figure in his mind’s eye. I fail 
myself to understand how there can be generated from a circle the 
undivided and-the broken line. Given those two lines, and the 
formation of the sixty-four hexagrams proceeds regularly according 
to the method above described. We must start from them, whether 
we can account or not sor the rise of the idea of them in the mind 
of Fti-hsi. 

Leaving the subject of the figure of the Thai A’, the name gives 
us hardly any clue to its meaning. A? is used for the extreme 
term of anything, as the ridge-pole of a house, or the pinnacle of 
a pagoda. The comment on the first sentence in the paragraph 
by Wang Pi (a.p. 226-249) is:—‘ Existence must begin in non- 
existence, and therefore the Grand Terminus produced the two 
elementary Forms. Thai Ai is the denomination of what has no 
denomination. As it cannot be named, the text takes the extreme 
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said:—‘ Yd (jf) is the symbol of assisting. He 
whom Heaven assists is observant (of what is right); 
he whom men assist is sincere. The individual here 
indicated treads the path of sincerity and desires to 
be observant (of what is right), and studies to exalt 
the worthy. Hence “Help is given to him from 
Heaven. There will be good fortune, advantage in 
every respect.”’ 

76. The Master said:—‘ The written characters are 


point of anything that exists as an analogous term for the Thai AX? 
Expanding Wang’s comment, Khung Ying-ta says:—‘Thai Ki 
means the original subtle matter, that formed the one chaotic mass 
before heaven and earth were divided ;’ and then he refers to certain 
passages in Lao-3ze’s Tao Teh King, and identifies the Thai Ai 
with his Tao. This would seem to give to Thai Ai a material 
meaning. The later philosophers of the Sung school, however, 
insist on its being immaterial, now calling it li, the principle of 
order in nature, now tao, the defined course of things, now Ti, 
the Supreme Power or God, now shan, the spiritual working of 
God. According to A#ang-3ze, all these names are to be referred 
to that of ‘Heaven, of which they express so many different 
concepts. 

Paragraph 71 speaks of divination in practice, and paragraph 72 
celebrates the service done by that through the plant and shell, as 
equal to, and indeed the complement of, all the other services ren- 
dered by heaven and earth, the seasons, the sun and moon, the sages, 
and the greatest potentates. Surely, it is all very extravagant. 

The last two paragraphs resume the theme of the making of the 
Yi by the sages, and their teaching the practice of divination. Of 
the Ho map and the Lo writing, I have spoken in the Introduction, 
pages 14-18. But if we accept the statement that the Lo writing 
had anything to do with the making of the Yi, we must except 
Fd-hsi from the sages to whom we are indebted for it. It was to 
the Great Yi, more than a thousand years later than F-hsi, that the 
Lo disclosed its writing; and Yiiis never said to have had anything 
to do with the Yi. Nor is either of these things mentioned in 


Section li, paragraph 11, where the work of Ffi-hst is described 
more in detail, 
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not the full exponent of speech, and speech is not 
the full expression of ideas ;—is it impossible then 
to discover the ideas of the sages?’ The Master 
said :—‘ The sages made their emblematic symbols 
to set forth fully their ideas; appointed (all) the 
diagrams to show fully the truth and falsehood (of 
things); appended their explanations to give the 
full expression of their words; and changed (the 
various lines) and made general the method of 
doing so, to exhibit fully what was advantageous. 
They (thus) stimulated (the people) as by drums 
and dances, thereby completely developing the 
spirit-like (character of the Yi).’ 

77. May we not say that Ahien and Khwan 

=the yang and yin, or the undivided and 

divided lines] are the secret and substance of the 
Yi? hien and Khwan being established in 
their several places, the system of changes was 
thereby constituted. If Azien and Khwan were 
taken away, there would be no means of seeing: that 
system; and if that system were not seen, A“ien 
and Khwan would almost cease to act. 

78. Hence that which is antecedent to the ma- 
terial form exists, we say, as an ideal method, and 
that which is subsequent to the material form exists, 
we say, as a definite thing. 

Transformation and shaping is what we call 
change; carrying this out and operating with it is 
what we call generalising the method; taking the 
result and setting it forth for all the people under 
heaven is, we say, (securing the success of) the 
business of life. 

79. Hence, to speak of the emblematic figures :— 
(The sage) was able to survey all the complex phe- 
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nomena under the sky. He then considered in his 
mind how they could be figured, and (by means of the 
diagrams) represented their material forms and their 
character. Hence those (diagrams) are denominated 
Semblances. A (later) sage was able to survey the 
motive influences working all under the sky. He 
contemplated them in their common action and 
special nature, in order to bring out the standard 
and proper tendency of each. He then appended 
his explanation (to each line), to determine the 
good or evil indicated by it. Hence those (lines 
with their explanations) are denominated Imitations 
(the YAo). 

80. The most thorough mastery of all the com- 
plex phenomena under the sky is obtained from the 
diagrams. The greatest stimulus to movement in 
adaptation to all affairs under the sky is obtained 
from the explanations. 

81. The transformations and shaping that take 
place are obtained from the changes (of the lines) ; 
the carrying this out and operating with it is ob- 
tained from the general method (that has been 
established). The seeing their spirit-like intima- 
tions and understanding them depended on their 
being the proper men; and the completing (the 
study of) them by silent meditation, and securing 
the faith of others without the use of words, de- 
pended on their virtuous conduct. 


Chapter XII, paragraphs 75-81, endeavours to show how we 
have in the Yf a representation of the changing phenomena of 
nature, and such a representation as words or speech could not 
convey. 

Paragraph 75 has a good meaning, taken by itself; but it has no 
apparent connexion with the rest of the chapter. Afi Hs? thought 
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Section II. 


Chapter I. 1. The eight trigrams having been 
completed in their proper order, there were in each 
the (three) emblematic lines. They were then 


it was misplaced in its present position, and should be at the end 
of chapter 8. Compare paragraph 14. 

The first two statements of paragraph 76 are general, but made 
here specially to exalt the Yf, as teaching more clearly and fully 
than written characters could have done. The Khang-hs? editors 
decide that ‘the emblematic figures’ here are the eight trigrams 
of Ffi-hsi,—against the view of A@ Hsi, which restricts them to 
signify the undivided and divided lines. The repetition of the 
words, ‘The Master said,’ is probably the error of an early 
transcriber. 

Paragraphs 77 and 78 refer to the phenomena of nature and the 
course of human affairs, as suggesting and controlling the forma- 
tion of the system of the Yi. The formation of that becomes the 
subject in paragraph 79. A Aien and Khwan are used, as we have 
already seen them more than once, for the active and inactive con- 
ditions in nature, indicated by the divided and undivided lines. It 
is difficult to translate what is said in paragraph 78, about Tao and 
Khi;—what I have called, ‘an ideal method’ and ‘a definite’ thing. 
P. Regis translates the text by—‘ Quod non est inter figurata aut 
corporea sed supereminet est rationale, est ratio, T4o; quod (est) 
inter figurata subjacetque certae figurae est sensibile, est instru- 
mentum.’ But tao cannot here signify ratio or reason ; for tao 
and kAt are names for the same thing under different conditions ; 
first as a possibility, and next as an actuality. Such is the natural 
interpretation of the text, and so all the great scholars of the Sung 
dynasty construed it, as may be seen in the ‘ Collected Comments’ of 
the imperial edition. So far they were correct, however many of 
them might stumble and fall in confounding this ‘ideal method’ 
with God. 

What follows in the paragraph has no connexion with these two 
statements. P. Regis, who divides his translation into two paragraphs, 
says :—‘ Satis patet utramque textus hujus partem non cohaerere. 
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multiplied by a process of addition till the (six) 
component lines appeared. 

2. The strong line and the weak push them- 
selves each into the place of fhe other, and hence 
the changes (of the diagrams) take place. The 
appended explanations attach to every form of 
them its character (of good or ill), and hence the 
movements (suggested by divination) are deter- 
mined accordingly. 

3. Good fortune and ill, occasion for repentance 
or regret, all arise from these movements. 

4. The strong and the weak (lines) have their 
fixed and proper places (in the diagrams); their 
changes, however varied, are according to the re- 
quirements of the time (when they take place). 

5. Good fortune and ill are continually prevailing 
each against the other by an exact rule. 

6. By the same rule, heaven and earth, in their 
course, continually give forth (their lessons); the 
sun and moon continually emit their light; all the 
movements under the sky are constantly subject to 
this one and the same rule. 


Quod ergo illas divisimus, id fecimus majoris perspicuitatis causa, 
non ratione ordinis qui certe nullus est, ut in re potius assuta quam 
connexa,’ 

Paragraph 79 is a repetition of paragraphs 38, 39, ‘ to introduce,’ 
says AQ Hst, ‘the two paragraphs’ that follow. 

The editors of the imperial edition find in 80, 81, an amplifica- 
tion mainly of 76, showing how what is said there of the natural 
phenomena is exhibited in the Yi. The concluding sentence is 
a declaration (hardly necessary) about the sage makers, to the 
effect that they were as distinguished for virtuous conduct as for 


wisdom,—‘the proper men’ to stand between Heaven and the 
mass of men as they did. 
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7. Khien, (the symbol of heaven, and) conveying 
the idea of strength, shows to men its easy (and 
natural) action. A “wan, (the symbol of earth, and) 
conveying the idea of docility, shows to men its 
compendious (receptivity and operation). 

8. The Yao (or lines) are imitative representa- 
tions of this. The Hsiang, or emblematic figures, 
are pictorial representations of the same. 

9. The movements of the lines and figures take 
place (at the hand of the operator), and are un- 
seen; the good fortune or ill is seen openly and 
is beyond. The work to be done appears by the 
changes; the sympathies of the sages are seen in 
their explanations. 

10. The great attribute of heaven and earth is 
the giving and maintaining life. What is most 
precious for the sage is to get the (highest) place— 
(in which he can be the human representative of 
heaven and earth). What will guard this position 
for him? Men. How shall he collect a large 
population round him? By the power of his wealth. 
The right administration of that wealth, correct 
instructions to the people, and prohibitions against 
wrong-doing ;—these constitute his righteousness. 


Chapter I, paragraphs 1-10, is an amplification, according to 
Khung Ying-t4 and the editors of the imperial edition of the 
present dynasty, of the second chapter of Section i. The latter. 
say that as all the chapters of Section i from the third onwards 
serve to elucidate chapter 2, so it is with this chapter and all that 
follow in this Section. The formation of the diagrams, and of 
their several lines, their indication of good fortune and bad, and the 
analogy between the processes of nature and the operations of 
divination, and other kindred subjects, are all touched on. 

The order of the eight trigrams in paragraph 1, is £Aien, tui, 
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Chapter II. 11. Anciently, when Pao-hst had 
come to the rule of all under heaven, looking up, 
he contemplated the brilliant forms exhibited in the 
sky, and looking down he surveyed the patterns 
shown on the earth. He contemplated the orna- 
mental appearances of birds and beasts and the 
(different) suitabilities of the soil. Near at hand, in 
his own person, he found things for consideration, 
and the same at a distance, in things in general. On 
this he devised the eight trigrams, to show fully the 


lt, an, sun, khan, kan, khwan. The three lines of each are 
emblematic,—the first of heaven, the second of man, the third of 
earth. This is the most likely explanation of hsiang, ‘the em- 
blems’ or ‘similitudes’ here. Why the maker—‘ sages ’—stopt at 
sixty-four figures, of six lines each, is a question that cannot be 
answered. 

Paragraph 2. Of course it was a great delusion to suppose that 
the changes of lines consequent on divination could be so con- 
nected with the movements of life as to justify the characterising 
them as good or evil, or afford any guidance in the ordering of 
conduct. 

Paragraph 4. Who can tell ‘the requirements of the time’ amid 
the complexity of the phenomena of nature or the ever-varying 
events of human experience and history? The wiser men are, the 
more correct will be their judgments in such matters; but is there 
any reason for trusting to divination about them? 

Paragraphs 5, 6. It is difficult to say what is ‘the exact rule’ 
intended here; unless it be that the factors in every movement 
shall act according to their proper nature. The Khang-hst editors 
say :—‘We see the good sometimes meeting with misfortune, and 
the bad with good fortune ; but such is not the general rule.’ ‘The 
lessons that heaven and earth give forth’ are those concerning the 
method of their operation as stated in paragraph 7, and more fully 
in 6, 7, 8 of Section i. 

What is said in paragraph ro is striking and important, and in 
harmony with the general strain of Confucian teaching ;—as in 
the Great Learning, chapter ro, and many other places ; but I fail 
to see ils appropriateness in its present place in the Y}. 
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attributes of the spirit-like and intelligent (operations 
working secretly), and to classify the qualities of the 
myriads of things. 

12. He invented the making of nets of various 
kinds by knitting strings, both for hunting and 
fishing. The idea of this was taken, probably, 
from Li (the third trigram, and thirtieth hexa- 
gram). 

13. On the death of Pao-hsi, there arose Shan- 
nang (in his place). He fashioned wood to form 
the share, and bent wood to make the plough- 
handle. The advantages of ploughing and weeding 
were then taught to all under heaven. The idea 
of this was taken, probably, from Yi (the forty- 
second hexagram). 

14. He caused markets to be held at midday, 
thus bringing together all the people, and assem- 
bling in one place all their wares. They made their 
exchanges and retired, every one having got what he 
wanted. The idea of this was taken, probably, from 
Shih Ho (the twenty-first hexagram). 

15. After the death of Shan-nang, there arose 
Hwang Ti, Yao, and Shun. They carried through 
the (necessarily occurring) changes, so that the peo- 
ple did (what was required of them) without being 
wearied ; yea, they exerted such a spirit-like trans- 
formation, that the people felt constrained to approve 
their (ordinances) as right. When a series of 
changes has run all its course, another change 
ensues. When it obtains free course, it will continue 
long. Hence it was that ‘these (sovereigns) were 
helped by Heaven; they had good fortune, and 
their every movement was advantageous. Hwang 


Ti, Ydo, and Shun (simply) wore their upper and 
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lower garments (as patterns to the people), and good 
order was secured all under heaven. The idea of 
all this was taken, probably, from A Zien and 
Khwan (the first and eighth-trigrams, or the first 
and second hexagrams). 

16. They hollowed out trees to form canoes ; they 
cut others long and thin to make oars. Thus arose 
the benefit of canoes and oars for the help of those 
who had no means of intercourse with others. They 
could now reach the most distant parts, and all 
under heaven were benefited. The idea of this 
was taken, probably, from Hwan (the fifty-ninth 
hexagram). 

17. They used oxen (in carts) and yoked horses 
(to chariots), thus providing for the carriage of what 
was heavy, and for distant journeys,—thereby 
benefiting all under the sky. The idea of this 
was taken, probably, from Sui (the seventeenth 
hexagram). 

18. They made the (defence of the) double gates, 
and (the warning of) the clapper, as a preparation 
against the approach of marauding visitors. The 
idea of this was taken, probably, from Yii (the 
sixteenth hexagram). 

19. They cut wood and fashioned it into pestles ; 
they dug in the ground and formed mortars. Thus 
the myriads of the people received the benefit 
arising from the use of the pestle and mortar. The 
idea of this was taken, probably, from Hsiao Kwo 
(the sixty-second hexagram). 

20. They bent wood by means of string so as to 
form bows, and sharpened wood so as to make 
arrows. ‘This gave the benefit of bows and arrows, 
and served to produce everywhere a feeling of awe. 
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The idea of this was taken, probably, from Khwei 
(the thirty-eighth hexagram). 

21. In the highest antiquity they made their 
homes (in winter) in caves, and (in summer) dwelt 
in the open country. In subsequent ages, for 
these the sages substituted houses, with the ridge- 
beam above and the projecting roof below, as a 
provision against wind and rain. The idea of this 
was taken, probably, from Ta A wang (the thirty- 
fourth hexagram). 

22. When the ancients buried their dead, they 
covered the body thickly with pieces of wood, 
having laid it in the open country. They raised 
no mound over it, nor planted trees around; nor 
had they any fixed period for mourning. In subse- 
quent ages the sages substituted for these practices 
the inner and outer coffins. The idea of this was 
taken, probably, from Ta Kwo (the twenty-eighth 
hexagram). 

23. In the highest antiquity, government was 
carried on successfully by the use of knotted cords 
(to preserve the memory of things). In subse- 
quent ages the sages substituted for these written 
characters and bonds. By means of these (the 
doings of) all the officers could be regulated, and 
(the affairs of) all the people accurately examined. 
The idea of this was taken, probably, from Kwai 
(the forty-third hexagram). 


Chapter II, paragraphs 11-23, treats of the progress of civi- 
lisation in China, and how the great men of antiquity who led the 
way in the various steps of that progress were guided by the Yi. 
Only five of these are mentioned ;—the first, Fa-hsi?, the beginning 
of whose reign, according to the least unlikely of the chronological 
accounts, must be placed in the 34th century z.c., while Shun’s 


[16] cc 
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Chapter III. 24. Therefore what we call the Yi 
is (a collection of) emblematic lines. They are 
styled emblematic as being resemblances. 


reign ended in z.c. 2203. The time embraced in this chapter 
therefore is about twelve centuries and a half. But the writer 
gives his own opinion that the various discoveries and inventions 
mentioned were suggested to their authors by certain hexagrams 
of the Yt. The most commonly received view, however, is 
that Ffi-lst had only the eight trigrams, and that the multipli- 
cation of them to the 64 hexagrams was the work of king Wan, 
fully a thousand years later than Shun. This is the view of 
the editors of the imperial Yi. If it be contended that Fé-hsi 
himself multiplied his trigrams, and gave their names to the 
resulting hexagrams, how could he have wrapped up in them the 
intimations of discoveries which were not made till many centuries 
after his death? The statements in the chapter cannot be received: 
as historical. It came from another hand, and not from Confucius 
himself. The writer or compiler gives the legends current about 
the various inventions of his time. The making of the trigrams 
is placed first of all to do honour to the Y?. The account of it is 
different from that given in paragraph 73 of the former Section, 
and we hear nothing of the Ho map or Lo writing. 

Paragraph rr. Pao-hsf here and in 13 is the same as Ff-hsi. 
As Pao is written here, there is no meaning in it; but another 
character Phao ( Kel, ) is more common, and Phao-hsi would mean 
the inventor of the kitchen and cookery. This was the first step 
towards civilisation, and was appropriately followed by the hunting 
and fishing—both by means of nets—in paragraph 12. 

Paragraphs 13, 14 celebrate the work of Shan-nang, ‘the mar- 
vellous or spirit-like husbandman.’ There was no metal about the 
primitive plough. The market for the exchange of commodities, 
without the use of coin, was an important advance. 

The invention of the robes, or of dress, mentioned in paragraph 
15, would seem to show that previously men had been in a very 
rude state. The passage indicates, however, the courtesies and 
proprieties of social life, in which dress plays an important part, 
and which now began to be organised. 

The infant navigation in paragraph 16 was as little indebted to 
the use of metal as the agriculture of 13. 

Paragraphs 17 and 18 show that in those primitive times there 
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25. What we call the Thwan (or king Wan’s 
explanations) are based on the significance (of each 
hexagram as a whole). 

26. We call the lines (of the figures) YAo from 
their being according to the movements taking place 
all under the sky. 

27. In this way (we see) the rise of eee fortune 
and evil, and the manifestation of repentance and 
regret. 


were already the practices of rapine and war. ‘The double gates’ 
were those of the city wall, and of the enclosed suburb. The 
clapper may still be heard all over China. Bows and arrows, 
however, came rather Per, as in 20. 

I suppose ‘the sages’ in paragraphs 21, 22, 23 refer generally 
to the great names mentioned in the previous chapters; nor can 
we define the distinction in the writer or compiler’s mind between 
‘antiquity’ and ‘the highest antiquity.’ Compare what is said on 
the rise of the coffin in 22 with Mencius’ remarks on the same 
subject in Book III, ii, 5. 4. He would hardly have expressed 
himself as he did, if he had been familiar with this text. The 
invention of written characters is generally ascribed to Ff-hsi. 
Paragraph 23 does not say so, but the inventor is said to have 
been a sage of a subsequent age to the time of ‘high antiquity.’ 
That ‘high antiquity’ must stretch back very far. 


Chapter III, paragraphs 24-27, treats of the Y? as made up 
of figurative diagrams, which again are composed of lines ever 
changing, in accordance with the phenomena of nature and human 
experience, while to the resulting figures their moral character and 
providential issues are appended by the sages. It may be regarded 
as an epitome of chapter 2 in Section i. 

Paragraph 24. It is observed by the editors of the imperial 
edition that a chapter should not begin with a ‘therefore ;’ and 
they are inclined to agree with many critics who would enter this 
as the last paragraph of the preceding chapter. In that case it 
would be a summing-up of the concluding sentences of the different 
paragraphs, the truth and genuineness of which are deservedly 
suspected. The characters for ‘therefore,’ however, are very loosely 
used in these Appendixes.—The lines, as they were intended by 
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Chapter IV. 28. In the Yang trigrams (or those 
of the undivided line) there are more of the Yin 
lines, and in the Yin trigrams (or those of the 
divided line) there are more of the Yang lines. 

29. What is the cause of this? It is because 
the Yang lines are odd (or made by one stroke), 
and the Yin lines are even (or made by two 
strokes). 

30. What (method of) virtuous conduct is thus 
intimated? In the Yang trigrams we have one 
ruler, and two subjects,—suggesting the way of the 
superior man. In the Yin trigrams we have two 
rulers, and one subject,—suggesting the way of the 
small man. 


Ffi-hst, were emblematic; and they are still more so, as interpreted 
by the duke of Kau. Meanings are drawn from the figures that 
resemble or illustrate principles in the subjects to which they are 
applied. 

Paragraph 25. The character rendered ‘the significance’ means 
materials, and is illustrated by reference to all the different materials 
out of which a house is composed. So there are half-a-dozen 
things about the diagrams, their lineal structure, emblematic in- 
tention, their attributes, &c., out of which their interpretation is 
fashioned. 

Paragraph 26. E.g. an undivided line may appear in an odd 
place, which is right, or in an even place, which is wrong; and the 
case is the opposite with the divided lines. But what has this to do 
with the right or wrong of the events divined about ? 


Chapter IV, paragraphs 28-30. Of the distinction of the trigrams 
into Yang and Yin. 

The trigrams that contain only one undivided line—Ain 
(= =), khan (==>), and kan (==7—==)—are called Yang, 
The undivided line is called ‘the lord’ in them. It is just the 
opposite with the Yin trigrams, in which there are two undivided 
lines, and one divided,—sun (==), It (SE), and tui 


== 


). These together constitute the ‘six children,’ or ‘three 
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Chapter Vir. It is’ said in the Yi, ‘Full of 
anxious thoughts you go and come; (only) friends 
will follow you and think with you.’ The Master 
said :—‘In all (the processes taking place) under 
heaven, what is there of thinking ? what is there of 
anxious scheming? They all come to the same (suc- 
cessful) issue, though by different paths; there is one 
result, though there might be a hundred anxious 
schemes. What is there of thinking ? what is there 
of anxious scheming ?’ 

32. The sun goes and the moon comes; the 
moon goes and the sun comes ;—the sun and moon 
thus take the place each of the other, and their 
shining is the result. The cold goes and the heat 
comes; the heat goes and the cold comes ;—it is by 
this mutual succession of the cold and heat that the 
year is completed. That which goes becomes less 
and less, and that which comes waxes more and 
more ;—it is by the influence on each other of this 
contraction and expansion that the advantages (of 
the different conditions) are produced. 

33. When the looper coils itself up, it thereby 
straightens itself again; when worms and snakes 


sons’ and ‘three daughters’ in the later arrangement of the tri- 
grams, ascribed to king Wan. 

Paragraph 29. Each part of the divided line counts as one; 
hence a yang trigram counts as 1+2+2=65 strokes, four of 
which are yin, while a yin trigram counts as 2+1+1 = 4, only 
two of which are yang. But this is mere trifling. 

In explanation of paragraph 30 it is said that ‘we have in the 
yang trigrams two (or more) subjects serving one ruler, and in the 
yin one subject serving two rulers, and two rulers striving together 
for the allegiance of one subject.’ This is ingenious, but fanciful ; 
as indeed this distinction of the trigrams into a yang class and 


a yin is a mere play of fancy. 
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go into the state of hybernation, they thereby keep 
themselves alive. (So), when we minutely inves- 
tigate the nature and reasons (of things), till we 
have entered into the inscrutable and spirit-like in 
them, we attain to the largest practical application 
of them; when that application becomes the quickest 
and readiest, and all personal restfulness is secured, 
our virtue is thereby exalted. 

34. Going on beyond this, we reach a point which 
it is hardly possible to know. We have thoroughly 
comprehended the inscrutable and _ spirit-like, and 
know the processes of transformation ;—this is the 
fulness of virtue. 

35. It is said in the Yi, ‘(The third line shows its 
subject) distressed before a rock, and trying to lay 
hold of thorns; entering into his palace and not 
seeing his wife :—there will be evil’ The Master 
said :—‘ If one be distressed by what need not distress 
him, his name is sure to be disgraced; if he lay hold 
on what he should not touch, his life is sure to be 
imperilled. In disgrace and danger, his death will 
(soon) come ;—is it possible for him in such circum- 
stances to see his wife ?’ 

36. It is said in the Yi, ‘ The duke with (his bow) 
shoots at the falcon on the top of the high wall; he 
hits it :—his every movement will be advantageous.’ 
The Master said :—‘ The falcon is a bird (of prey) ; 
the bow and arrow is a weapon (of war); the shooter 
isa man. The superior man keeps his weapon con- 
cealed about his person, and waits for the proper 
time to move ;—doing this, how should his move- 
ment be other than successful? There is nothing 
to fetter or embarrass his movement; and hence, 
when he comes forth, he succeeds in his object. 
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The language speaks of movement when the instru- 
ment necessary to it is ready and perfect.’ 

37. The Master said:—‘The small man is not 
ashamed of what is not benevolent, nor does he fear 
to do what is not righteous. Without the prospect 
of gain he does not stimulate himself to what is 
good, nor does he correct himself without being 
moved. Self-correction, however, in what is small 
will make him careful in what would be of greater 
consequence ;—and this is the happiness of the small 
man. ‘lt is said in the Yt, “His feet aré in’ the 
stocks, and he is disabled in his toes :—there will be 
no (further) occasion for blame.”’ 

38. If acts of goodness be not accumulated, they 
are not sufficient to give its finish to one’s name; if 
acts of evil be not accumulated, they are not sufficient 
to destroy one’s life. The small man thinks that 
small acts of goodness are of no benefit, and does 
not do them; and that small deeds of evil do no 
harm, and does not abstain from them. Hence his 
wickedness becomes great till it cannot be covered, 
and his guilt becomes great till it cannot be par- 
doned. This is what the Yi says, ‘He wears the 
cangue and his ears are destroyed :—there will be 
evil.’ 

39. The Master said :—‘ He who keeps danger in 
mind is he who will rest safe in his seat; he who keeps 
ruin in mind is he who will preserve his interests 
secure ; he who sets the danger of disorder before him 
is he who will maintain the state of order. There- 
fore the superior man, when resting in safety, does 
not forget that danger may come; when in a state 
of security, he does not forget the possibility of ruin; 
and when all is in a state of order, he does not 
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forget that disorder may come. Thus his person is 
kept safe, and his states and all their clans can be 
preserved. This is according to what the Yi says, 
“(Let him say), ‘Shall I perish? shall I perish ?’ (so 
shall this state be firm, as if) bound to a clump of 
bushy mulberry trees.” ’ 

40. The Master said :—‘ Virtue small and office 
high ; wisdom small and plans great; strength small 
and burden heavy :—where such conditions exist, it 
is seldom that they do not end (in evil). As is 
said in the Yi, “The tripod’s feet are overthrown, 
and the ruler’s food is overturned. The body of 
him (who is thus indicated) is wet (with shame) :— 
there will be evil.”’ 

41. The Master said:—‘ Does not he who knows 
the springs of things possess spirit-like wisdom ? 
The superior man, in his intercourse with the high, 
uses no flattery, and, in his intercourse with the low, 
no coarse freedom:—does not this show that he 
knows the springs of things? Those springs are the 
slight beginnings of movement, and the earliest 
indications of good fortune (or ill), The superior 
man sees them, and acts accordingly without waiting 
for (the delay of) a single day. As is said in the 
Yi, “He is firm as a rock, (and acts) without the 
delay of a single day. With firm goodness there 
will be good fortune.” Firm as a rock, how should 
he have to wait a single day to ensure his knowing 
(those springs and his course)? The superior man 
knows the minute and the manifested; he knows 
what is weak, and what is strong:—he is a model 
to ten thousand.’ 

42. The Master said :—‘ I may venture to say that 
the son of the Yen family had nearly attained (the 
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standard of perfection). If anything that he did was 
not good, he was sure to become conscious of that; 
and when he knew it, he did not do the thing again. 
As is said in the Yi, “(The first line shows its sub- 
ject) returning from an error that has not led him 
far away. There is no occasion for repentance. 
There will be great good.”’ 

43. There is an intermingling of the genial in- 
fluences of heaven and earth, and transformation in 
its various forms abundantly proceeds. There is 
an intercommunication of seed between male and 
female, and transformation in its living types pro- 
ceeds. What is said in the Yi, ‘ Three individuals 
are walking together and one is made to disappear ; 
there is (but) one man walking, and he gets his 
mate,’ tells us of the effort (in nature) at oneness (of 
operation). 

44. The Master said:—‘ The superior man (in a 
high place) composes himself before he (tries to) 
move others; makes his mind restful and easy before 
he speaks ; settles (the principles of) his intercourse 
with others before he seeks anything from them. 
The superior man cultivates these three things, and 
so is complete. If he try to move others while he 
is himself in unrest, the people will not (act) with 
him; if he speak while he is himself in a state of 
apprehension, the people will not respond to him; 
if without (certain principles of) intercommunica- 
tion, he issue his requests, the people will not 
grant them. When there are none to accord with 
him, those who (work to) injure him will make 
their appearance. As is said in the Yi, “(We see 
one) to whose advantage none will contribute, while 
some will seek to assail him. He observes no 
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regular rule in the ordering of his heart :—there 
will be evil.”’ 


Chapter V, paragraphs 31-44, gives the words of the duke of 
Kau on eleven different lines in the Text of the Yi, along with 
remarks of Confucius in farther illustration of them. But they 
seem also to be intended to bring forth more fully the meaning 
of certain previous utterances about the structure and scope of 
the Yi. : 

Paragraphs 31-34 start from the fourth line of the 31st hexa- 
gram, which would seem merely to require a steady and unvarying 
purpose in any one, in order to the full development of his influ- 
ence. The editors of the imperial edition, however, make the 
whole a sequel of paragraph 5. But granted that there is no 
‘anxious scheming’ in the processes of the natural world or in the 
phenomena of insect life, there is really no analogy to their pro- 
ceedings in the course of the man who makes himself master of 
‘the nature and reasons of things,’ as described in 33 and 34. 
Nor are ‘the nature and reasons of things’® to be found in the Y7, 
as the writer believed they were. Such as it is, it requires immense 
thought to understand it, and when we have laid hold of it, there is 
nothing substantial in our grasp. The ‘virtue’ predicated of such 
attainment is not so much moral excellence, as apprehension and 
the power and ability to invent, and to affect others. 

Paragraph 35. See on the third line of Khw&n, the 47th 
hexagram. If we were to translate the explanations of the line 
after Confucius, we should put the first two statements hypotheti- 
cally; but the four that compose it seem to-run on in the same 
way. ‘They are all, I apprehend, hypothetical. 

Paragraph 36. See on the last line of Aieh, the goth hexa- 
gram. 

Paragraph 37. See on the first line of Shih Ho, the 21st hexa- 
gram. The ‘self-correction in what is small’ implies of course 
that the small man has been ‘awed.’ What is said about him here 
is true; but we hardly expect it in this place. 

Paragraph 38 should probably begin, like those before and after 
it, with ‘The Master said.’ The characters quoted from the Yi 
are again from the text of Shih Ho, on the last line. 

Paragraph 39. See on the fifth line of Pht, the rath hexagram. 

Paragraph 40 gives Confucius’ views on the fourth line of Ting, 
the 50th hexagram. 


In paragraph 41 we are conducted to the 16th hexagram,—the 
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Chapter VI. 45. The Master said :—‘(The tri- 
grams) Kien and Khwan may be regarded as the 
gate of the Yi.’ A’4ien represents what is of the yang 
nature (bright and active); Khwan what is of the 
yin nature (shaded and inactive). These two unite 
according to their qualities, and there comes the 
embodiment of the result by the strong and weak 
(lines). In this way we have the phenomena of 
heaven and earth visibly exhibited, and can com- 
prehend the operation of the spiritual intelligence. 

46. The appellations and names (of the diagrams 
and lines) are various, but do not go beyond (what 
is to be ascribed to the operation of these two con- 
ditions). When we examine the nature and style 


second line of it. The being ‘firm as a rock’ is understood to 
symbolise the state of ‘rest,’ the quiet self-possession out of which 
successful movement and action is understood to spring. 

In paragraph 42, ‘the son of the Yen family’ is Yen Hui, the 
favourite disciple of Confucius. The passage quoted from the Yi? 
is that on the first Jine of Fa, the 24th hexagram. 

To paragraph 43, as to paragraph 38, I would prefix the cha- 
racters for ‘ The Master said.’ ‘Male and female’ is to be taken 
generally, and not confined to the individuals of the human pair. 
One Chinese writer says that in the transformations ascribed to 
heaven and earth, birds, fishes, animals, and plants are included, 
but from the ‘ transformation in its living types’ plants are excluded, 
because in their generation there is nothing analogous to the emis- 
sion and reception of seed. Other Chinese writers, however, are 
well enough acquainted with the sexual system of plants. It would 
seem to me that Confucius, if the paragraph were really his, intended 
only plants or the vegetable world in his reference to the operation — 
of heaven and earth, and had all living tribes in view in his mention 
of male and female. The passage of the Yi referred to is on the 
third line of Sun, the 41st hexagram. ‘The application of it is 
far-fetched. 

Paragraph 44. See on the fifth line of Yi, the 42nd hexa- 
gram. 
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(of the appended explanations), they seem to express 
the ideas of a decaying age. 

47. The Yi exhibits the past, and (teaches us to) 
discriminate (the issues of) the future; it makes 
manifest what is minute, and brings to light what 
is obscure. (Then king Wan) opened (its symbols), 
and distinguished things in accordance with its names, 
so that all his words were correct and his explana- 
tions decisive ;—(the book) was now complete. 

48. The appellations and names (of the diagrams 
and lines) are but small matters, but the classes of 
things comprehended under them are large. Their 
scope reaches far, and the explanations attached to 
them are elegant. The words are indirect, but to 
the point; the matters seem plainly set forth, but 
there is a secret principle in them. Their object is, 
in cases that are doubtful, to help the people in their 
conduct, and to make plain the recompenses of good 
and evil. 


The principal object, it is said, of chapter VI, paragraphs 45-48, 
is to set forth the views of king Wan and his son in the explana- 
tions which they appended to the diagrams~and lines; and in 
doing this the writer begins in 45, with Fi-hsi’s starting, in the 
formation of his eight trigrams, from the devising of the whole and 
divided lines, to represent the two primitive forms in nature. The 
two ‘pure’ trigrams formed of these lines, unmixed, give rise to all 
the others, or rather the lines of which they are formed do so; and 
are thus compared to a gate by which the various diagrams enter 
to complete the system that is intended to represent the changing 
phenomena of nature and experience. The next sentence in the 
above version of paragraph 45 appears in Canon McClatchie’s 
translation of the Yt, as follows:—‘Khien is the membrum 
virile, and Khwan is the pudendum muliebre (the sakti of 
Khien). It is hardly possible, on reading such a version, to sup- 
press the exclamation proh pudor! Can a single passage be 
adduced in support of it from among all the Chinese critics in the 
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Chapter VII. 49. Was it not in the middle period 
of antiquity that the Yi began to flourish? Was 
not he who made it familiar with anxiety and cala- 
mity ? 

50. Therefore (the roth diagram), Li, shows us 
the foundation of virtue; (the 15th), Hsien, its 
handle; (the 24th), Fa, its root; (the 32nd), Hang, 
its solidity; (the 41st), Sun, its cultivation; (the 
42nd), Yi, its abundance; (the 47th), Khwa4n, its 
exercise of discrimination ; (the 48th), 3ing, its field; 
and (the 57th), Sun, its regulation. 

51. In Li we have the perfection of harmony ; 
in Hsien, we have the giving honour to others, 


line of centuries? I believe not. The ideas which it expresses are 
gratuitously and wantonly thrust into this text of the Yi. ‘Ahien’ 
and ‘Khw&an’ are not spoken of thus. If the latter half of the 
paragraph be unintelligible, this interpretation of the former would 
make the whole disgusting. 

In paragraph 46 the writer passes from the work of Ffé-hstf to 
that of king Wan and his son, and the composition of the written 
Yi is referred to ‘a decaying age,-—the age, namely, of the tyrant 
Kau. Then king Wan and the duke of /4u, it is said, deploring 
the degeneracy of their times and the enormities of the government, 
indicated, by their treatment of the ancient symbols, their sense of 
right and wrong, and the methods by which the prevailing evils 
might be rectified. 

Paragraphs 47 and 48 follow and expand the meaning of 45. 
The editors of the imperial edition say that the former sentence of 
47 is the sequel of 45, and the latter of 46, bringing us finally to 
the explanations and decisions of king Wan, as the most im- 
portant portion of the Yi. A@ Hsi, moreover, observes that 
throughout the chapter, as weil as in the chapters that follow, there 
must be many characters wanting in the text, while there are many 
also that are doubtful. This is specially the case with 48. Where 
the order of the characters has been disarranged merely, correction 
is easy; but where characters are evidently missing, attempts to fill 
the lacunae are merely guess-work. 
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and the distinction thence arising; in Fa we have 
what is small (at first), but there is in it a (nice) 
discrimination of (the qualities of) things; in Hang 
we have a mixed experience, but without any weari- 
ness; in Sun we have difficulty in the beginning 
and ease in the end; in Yi we have abundance of 
growth without any contrivance; in Khwan we 
have the pressure of extreme difficulty, ending in a 
free course; in 3ing we have abiding in one’s place 
and at the same time removal (to meet the move- 
ment of others); and in Sun we have the weighing 
of things (and action accordingly), but secretly and 
unobserved. 

52. (The use of) Li appears in the harmony of 
the conduct; of Hsien, in the regulation of cere- 
monies; of Fd, in self knowledge; of Hang, in uni- 
formity of virtue; of Sun, in keeping what is harmful 
at a distance; of Yi, in the promotion of what is 
advantageous; of Khwa4n, in the diminution of re- 
sentments; of 3ing, in the discrimination of what 
is righteous; and of Sun, in the doing of what is 
appropriate to time and to circumstances. 


Chapter VII, paragraphs 49-52, is occupied with nine hexa- 
grams, as specially indicating how the superior man, or the ruler, 
should deal with a time of trouble and solicitude, specially by the 
cultivation of his own virtue. Not, we are told, that the same 
thing might not be learned from other diagrams, but these nine 
specially occurred to the writer, or, as many think, to Confucius. 

Paragraph 49 is important as agreeing in its testimony with 46. 
The Yi was made in middle-antiquity; that is, in the end of the 
Shang dynasty, and the rise of the Kau; and the maker or makers 
had personal and public reasons for anxiety about the signs of 
the times, 

Paragraph 50 shows the particular phase of virtue in each of the 
nine hexagrams that are mentioned; 51, the marvellous character- 
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Chapter VIII. 53. The Yi is a book which should 
not be let slip from the mind. Its method (of teach- 
ing) is marked by the frequent changing (of its lines). 
They change and move without staying (in one 
place), flowing about into any one of the six places 
of the hexagram. They ascend and descend, ever 
inconstant. The strong and the weak lines change 
places, so that an invariable and compendious rule 
cannot be derived from them ;—it must vary as their 
changes indicate. 

54. The goings forth and comings in (of the lines) 
are according to rule and measure. (People) learn 
from them in external and internal affairs to stand 
in awe. 

55. (The book), moreover, makes plain the nature 
of anxieties and calamities, and the causes of them. 
Though (its students) have neither master nor 
guardian, it is as if their parents drew near to 
them. 

56. Beginning with taking note of its explanations, 
we reason out the principles to which they point. 
We thus find out that it does supply a constant and 
standard rule. But if there be not the proper men 
(to carry this out), the course cannot be pursued 
without them. 


istics of each phase; and 52, its use. The ‘therefore’ with which 
paragraph 50 commences shows the process of thought by which the 
writer passed from the anxiety that possessed the mind of the 
author of the Yi to the use to be derived, in such circumstances, 
from the study of Li and the other hexagrams. 

Chapter VIII, paragraphs 53-56, describes the method of study- 
ing the Y? as consisting very much in watching the changes that 
take place in the lines, and reflecting on the appended explanations ; 
while, after all, much must depend on there being ‘the proper men,’ 
to carry its lessons into practice. 
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Chapter IX. 57. The Yi is a book in which the 
form (of each diagram) is determined by the lines 
from the first to the last, which must be carefully 
observed. The six lines are mixed together, accord- 
ing to the time (when they enter the figure) and 
their substance (as whole and divided). 

58. There is difficulty in knowing (the significance 
of) the first line, while to know that of the topmost 
line is easy ;—they form the beginning and the end 
(of the diagram). The explanation of the first line 
tasks the calculating (of the makers), but in the 
end they had (but) to complete this. 

59. As to the variously-disposed intermediate 
lines with their diverse formations, for determining 
their qualities, and discriminating the right and 
wrong in them, we should be unprovided but for the 
explanations of them. 

60. Yea, moreover, if we wish to know what is 
likely to be preserved and what to perish, what will 
be lucky and what will be unlucky, this may easily be 
known (from the explanations of the different lines). 
But if the wise will look at the explanations of the 
entire diagrams, their thoughts will embrace more 
than half of this knowledge. 

61. The second and fourth lines are of the same 


There seems to be a contradiction between the statements. in 
paragraphs 53 and 56 about the book supplying, and not sup- 
plying, a standard rule; but the meaning, probably, is that while it 
does not give a rule generally applicable, it gives rules for par- 
ticular cases. 7 

Ati Hst says he does not understand 54, and thinks some cha- 
racters must have been lost. ‘The six places of the hexagram’ in 
53 are, literally, ‘the six empties.’ The places are so called, be- 


cause it is only a temporary possession of them, which is held by 
the fugitive lines, whether whole or divided. 
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quality (as being in even places), but their positions 
(with respect to the fifth line) are different, and 
their value is not the same; but the second is the 
object of much commendation, and the fourth the 
subject of many apprehensions,—from its nearness 
(to that line). But for a line in a place of weakness 
it is not good to be far (from the occupant of the 
place of strength), and what its subject should desire 
in such a case is (merely) to be without blame. The 
advantage (here) is in (the second line) being in the 
central place. 

62. The third and fifth lines are of the same 
quality, (as being in odd places), but their positions 
are different; and the (occupant of) the third meets 
with many misfortunes, while the occupant of the 
fifth achieves much merit :—this arises from one 
being in the noble position and the other in the 
mean. Are they occupied by the symbol of weak- 
ness? There will be peril. By that of strength ? 
There will be victory. 


Chapter IX, paragraphs 56-62, speaks of the hexagrams as 
made up of the different lines, and various things to be attended to 
in those lines to determine their meaning. 

Paragraph 57. ‘The time or order in which the lines enter de- 
termines of course the place and number of each in the figure. 
Their ‘substance’ is their form, as whole or divided, being yang 
or yin. 

Paragraph 58 belongs to the first and sixth lines. We are hardly 
prepared for the statement that ‘the maker or makers’ had so 
much difficulty in determining the meaning of the first line. Of 
course when fhey had fixed that and completed the figure, ex- 
plaining all the lines, it was easy for the student to follow their 
exposition, as paragraph 59 says. 

Paragraph 60 seems to say that the work of the duke of A’au on 
each line was but an indicating in detail of the processes of his 
father’s mind in explaining the whole figure, 
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Chapter X. 63. The Yi isa book of wide com- 
prehension and great scope, embracing everything. 
There are in it the way of heaven, the way of man, 
and the way of earth. It then takes (the lines 
representing) those three Powers, and doubles them 
till they amount to six. What these six lines show 
is simply this,—the way of the three Powers. 

64. This way is marked by changes and move- 
ments, and hence we have the imitative lines. Those 
lines are of different grades (in the trigrams), and 
hence we designate them from their component 
elements. These are mixed together, and elegant 
forms arise. When such forms are not in their appro- 
priate places, the ideas of good fortune and bad are 
thus produced. 


The last two paragraphs mention several points important to be 
attended to in studying, more especially, the duke of Aau on the 
several lines. Three different views of the concluding statement,— 
‘are they occupied,’ &c.,—are given in the imperial edition. ‘It be- 
longs,’ says Wii King, ‘to the fifth line ;’ ‘ to the third line,’ says HA 
Ping-wan (also of the Yiian dynasty); while Han Hsing-kwo (of 
the Thang dynasty) held that it belonged to both. The Khang-hst 
editors say that ‘ by discriminating and combining these views, we 
get to the meaning of the text.’ I am unable to do so. 


Chapter X, paragraphs 63, 64, speaks of the great comprehen- 
siveness of the Yi, its figures and explanations being applicable to 
the three Powers—heaven, earth, and man. 

With paragraph 63, compare paragraph 4, Appendix VI. In the 
trigram the upper line represents heaven, the middle line man, and 
the lowest earth. This paragraph and that other are the nearest 
approach I know to an attempt to account for the doubling of the 
number of lines, and stopping with the hexagram ; but the doing so 
was entirely arbitrary. A Hs? says:—‘ The upper two characters 
belong to heaven, the middle two to man, and the lower two to earth.’ 
No words couldvbe more express; and yet Canon McClatchie says 
(p. 354):—‘The two upper strokes represent Heaven, or Thai- 
yi, the husband; the two middle strokes, Earth, his wife; and the 
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Chapter XI. 65. Was it not in the last age of 
Yin, when the virtue of Kau had reached its highest 
point, and during the troubles between king Wan 
and (the tyrant) Kau, that the (study of the Yi) 
began to flourish? On this account the explana- 
tions (in the book) express (a feeling of) anxious 
apprehension, (and teach) how peril may be turned 
into security, and easy carelessness is sure to meet 
with overthrow. The method in which these things 
come about is very comprehensive, and must be 
acknowledged in every sphere of things. If at the 
beginning there be a cautious apprehension as to 
the end, there will probably be no error or cause for 
blame. This is what is called the way of the Yi. 


two lower strokes, Man, their son; all being animated by the same 
Divine Reason (t4o) or Supreme God (Chih Shan). This note 
shows how one error, or misunderstanding of the Chinese original, 
draws other errors withit. The character tao in the paragraph 
has not at all the sense of reason, human or divine, but its primary 
and ordinary signification of the path or course. As Lf 3% (Han 
dynasty) says:—‘ In the way of heaven there are the changes of 
day and night, sun and moon; in that of earth, those of hardness 
and softness, dryness and moisture ; in that of man, those of action 
and rest, of movement and stillness, of good fortune and bad, of 
good and evil.’ 

‘ The imitative lines’ in the translation of 64, is simply ‘the Yao’ 
in the Chinese text, which I have rendered according to the account 
of them in paragraph 8, et al. Their different grades are their 
position as high or low in the figures (paragraph 1, Section i), and 
their ‘component elements,’ literally ‘their substance, or thing- 
nature,’ is their structure as being yang or yin, according to the 
use of wuh in paragraphs 57, 59, et al. A yang line in an even 
place, or a yin line in an odd, is not in its appropriate place, and 
gives an indication of what is bad. 


Chapter XI, paragraph 65. P. Regis observes on this chapter :— 
‘I do not hesitate to say that there is found nowhere in the whole 
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Chapter XII. 66. (The hexagram) A’Zien repre- 
sents the strongest of all under the sky. Through 
this quality its operations are always manifested 
with ease, for it knows where there would be peril 
and embarrassment. (The hexagram) Khwan 
represents the most docile of all under the sky. 
Through this quality its operations are always mani- 
fested with the promptest decision, for it knows 
where there would be obstruction. 

67. (The sages, who are thus represented, and 
who made the Yi,) were able to rejoice in heart 
(in the absolute truth of things), and were able (also) 
to weigh carefully all matters that could occasion 
anxiety; (thus) they fixed the good and bad fortune 
(of all things) under the sky, and could accomplish 
the things requiring strenuous efforts. 

68. Therefore amid the changes and transforma- 
tions (taking place in heaven and earth), and the 
words and deeds of men, events that are to be 
fortunate have their happy omens. (The sages) 
knew the definite principles underlying the prog- 
nostications of the former class, and the future of 


Yi a passage which affords more light for the explanation of the 
book.’ Paragraph 49 told us that ‘the study of the Yi flourished in 
the middle period of antiquity, and that the author of it was familiar 
with anxiety and troubles.’ That information becomes here more 
particular. ‘The Yi, existing when this Appendix was written, was 
made in the closing period of the Yin dynasty, and the making of 
it was somehow connected with the attempts of the tyrant Kau 
against king Wan. We are not told expressly that the book was 
written, in part at least, by king Wan; but the tradition to that 
effect derives a certain amount of support from what is said here. 
The general object of the author is also stated clearly enough,— 
to inculcate a cautious and reverent administration of affairs, never 
forgetful of the uncertainties of life and fortune. 
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those of the latter, (now to be) ascertained by 
divination. 

69. The places of heaven and earth (in the dia- 
grams) having been determined, the sages were 
able (by means of the Yi) to carry out and complete 
their ability. (In this way even) the common 
people were able to share with them in (deciding 
about) the counsels of men and the counsels of 
spiritual beings, 

70. The eight trigrams communicate their infor- 
mation by their emblematic figures. The explana- 
tions appended to the lines and the completed 
figures tell how the contemplation of them affected 
(the makers). The strong and the weak lines 
appear mixed in them, and (thus) the good and the 
evil (which they indicate) can be seen. 

71. The changes and movements (which take 
place in the manipulation of the stalks and the 
formation of the diagrams) speak as from the stand- 
point of what is advantageous. The (intimations of) 
good and evil vary according to the place and nature 
(of the lines). Thus they may indicate a mutual 
influence (in any two of them) of love or hatred, 
and good or evil is the result; or that mutual 
influence may be affected by the nearness of the 
lines to, or their distance from, each other, and then 
repentance or regret is the result; or the influence 
may be that of truth or of hypocrisy, and then the 
result is what is advantageous, or what is injurious. 
In all these relations of the (lines in the) Yi, if two 
are near and do not blend harmoniously, there may 
be (all these results),—evil, or what is injurious, or 
occasion for repentance and regret. 

72, The language of him who is meditating a 
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revolt (from the right) betrays his inward shame; 
that of him whose inward heart doubts about it 
diverges to other topics. The words of a good man 
are few; those of a coarse man are many. The 
words of one who slanders what is good are un- 


Chapter XII, paragraphs 66-72, is generally divided into three 
sections ;—the first, embracing 66-68, and treating of the sages, 
the makers of the Yi, as themselves independent of it, knowing all 
that it enables us to know, and able to accomplish all that it en- 
ables us to accomplish; the second, embracing 69-71, and telling 
how the sages formed the Yi, and made all men, by means of it, 
partakers of their now unlimited knowledge and power ; the third, 
comprised in paragraph 72, and saying, if it be genuine and in its 
proper place, that the ordinary speech of men is as mysterious and 
indicative of what is in them, as the explanations of the Yi? are, 
when we consider who were its authors. 

‘The sages,’ who are the subject of 65-68, are not mentioned in 
the text; but 67 makes it plain that the subject must be some per- 
sonal being or beings. Neither AZien nor Khw&n can ‘rejoice in 
heart, and weigh carefully matters occasioning anxiety.’ The com- 
mentators generally interpolate ‘the sages ;’ even Ying-ta of the 
Thang dynasty, who does not introduce the sages in his exposition, 
yet makes the subject to be ‘the disposer and nourisher of all 
things.’ He gets to his view by an unnatural interpretation of two 
characters in 67, which are now thrown out of the text by all critics 
as not genuine. ‘That ‘the sages’ is really the subject in the mind 
of the writer appears from the express mention of them in 69, 
when also ‘heaven and earth’ take the place of Ahien and 
Khwan. It is absurd, not to say blasphemous, to assume that 
the sages who made the Yf had the knowledge and ability here 
ascribed to them; but the theory of the Y? as containing a scheme 
for the discovery of the future necessitated the ascribing such attri- 
butes to them. Compare with the whole Section, and especially 
with paragraph 68, what is said in ‘the Doctrine of the Mean,’ 
chapter 24. 

The first Section shows how the sages were themselves indepen- 
dent of the Yi, and had no need of it; the second goes on to tell 
how they devised and constructed it, to make all men equal to 
themselves in a knowledge of phenomena and human events, and 


of their indications of, and issues in, the future. Summing up its 
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substantial; those of him who is losing what he 
ought to keep are crooked. 


lessons, the editors of the imperial edition say, ‘ There is no passage 
in the Appendix more full and clear than this on the five points in 
regard to the lines which the student of the Yi has to attend to. 
Those points are :—their time, position, quality, mutual nearness, 
and responsive relation. It is by a consideration of the two latter 
points, moreover, that he must form his judgment on their appro- 
priateness or inappropriateness in the three others.’ 

Paragraph 72 has really no connexion with the rest of the 
chapter. I have stated above how the critics attempt to make out 
such a connexion; but I agree myself with P. Regis, who appends 
to his version of the paragraph this note :—‘ Quae sententiae qui- 
dem sapiunt doctrinam Confucianam, at non ordinem, utpote cum 
praecedentibus minime cohaerentes, sed omnino ab iis abscissae 
avulsaeque.’ 


APPENDIX IV. 


Supplementary to the Thwan and Y4o on the first and second 
Hexagrams, and showing how they may be interpreted of man’s 
nature and doings. 


SrecTIon I. AHIEN. 


Chapter I. 1. What is called (under A’Zien) ‘the 
great and originating’ is (in man) the first and chief 
quality of goodness ; what is called ‘the penetrating’ 
is the assemblage of excellences; what is called ‘the 
advantageous’ is the harmony of all that is right; 
and what is called ‘the correct and firm’ is the 
faculty of action. 

2. The superior man, embodying benevolence, is 
fit to preside over men; presenting the assemblage 
of excellences, he is fit to show in himself the union 
of all propriety ; benefiting (all) creatures, he is fit to 
exhibit the harmony of all that is right ; correct and 
firm, he is fit to manage (all) affairs. 

3. The fact that the superior man*practises these 
four virtues justifies the application to him of the 
words— A’/ien represents what is great and origin- 
ating, penetrating, advantageous, correct and firm.’ 


The title of this Appendix is in Chinese the Wan Yen Awan, 
“The Record of Wan Yen;’ and according to the analogy of 
the titles of the three Appendixes that follow, Wan should per- 
form the part of a verb and Yen that of a substantee So the 
characters are ey taken, and to W4n is given the meaning of 

‘Explaining (Shih) ;’ and to Yen that of ‘ Words or Sentences 
meaning the Thwan of king Wan, and the Y4o of the duke of 
Kau on the first two hexagrams. The document treats of these, 
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Chapter IT. 4. What is the meaning of the words 
under the first line undivided, ‘ The dragon lies hid 
(in the deep) ;—it is not the time for active doing ?’ 
The Master said :—‘ There he is, with the powers of 
the dragon, and yet lying hid. The influence of the 
world would make no change in him; he would do 
nothing (merely) to secure his fame. He can live, 
withdrawn from the world, without regret; hesean 
experience disapproval without trouble of mind. 
Rejoicing (in opportunity), he carries his principles 


and of no others. ‘It shows the amount and depth of meaning in 
them,’ says AQ Hsi, ‘and the other hexagrams may be treated 
after the analogy supplied here.’ Confucius, it is said by others, 
died before he was able to carry out the plan which he had formed. 
But, as I have shown in the Introduction (pp. 28-30), it is more than 
doubtful whether we have in this Appendix anything at all directly 
from the sage. 


Chapter I, paragraphs 1-3, shows how the attributes of Kien, 
as explained by king Wan, are to be understood of the constituent 
principles of human nature. What is remarkable is, that we find 
paragraphs 1, 2, with very little variation, in one of the narra- 
tives of the 30 Awan, as having been spoken by a marchioness- 
dowager of Lfi in B.c. 564, several years before Confucius was born. 
One so familiar as XG Hsi was with all the classical literature of 
his country could not be ignorant of this. His solution of the 
questions arising from it is, that anciently there was this explana- 
tion of the characters of king Wan; that it was employed by Sht 
Kiang (of L&), and that Confucius also availed himself of it; while 
the chronicler used, as he does below, the phraseology of ‘ The 
Master said,’ to distinguish the real words of Confucius from such 
ancient sayings. But who was this chronicler? No one can tell. 
The legitimate conclusion from X‘’s criticism is this, that so much 
of this Appendix as is preceded by ‘The Master said’ is from 
Confucius ;—so much and no more. 

The ascription in paragraph 3 of ‘the four virtues’ to the supe- 
rior or normal man, man in his best estate, and yet inferior to ‘ the 
sagely man,’ is Confucian,—after the style of the teaching of the 
Master in the Analects. 
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into action ; sorrowing (for want of opportunity), he 
keeps with them in retirement. Yes, he is not to 
be torn from his root (in himself).’ This is ‘the 
dragon lying hid.’ 

5. What is the meaning of the words under the 
second line, ‘The dragon shows himself and is in 
the field ;—it will be advantageous to see the great 
man?’ The Master said :—‘ There he is, with the 
dragon’s powers, and occupying exactly the central 
place. He is sincere (even) in his ordinary words, 
and earnest in his ordinary conduct. Guarding 
against depravity, he preserves his sincerity. His 
goodness is recognised in the world, but he does not 
boast of it. His virtue is extensively displayed, and 
transformation ensues. The language of the Yi, 
‘The dragon shows himself and is in the field ;—it 
will be advantageous to see the great man,” refers 
to a ruler’s virtue.’ 

6. What is the meaning of the words under the 
third line, ‘The superior man is active and vigilant 
all the day, and in the evening (still) careful and 
apprehensive ;—the position is dangerous, but there 
will be no mistake?’ The Master said :—‘The supe- 
rior man advances in virtue, and cultivates all the 
sphere of his duty. His leal-heartedness and good 
faith are the way by which he advances in virtue. 
His attention to his words and establishing his sin- 
cerity are the way by which he occupies in his 
sphere. He knows the utmost point to be reached, 
and reaches it, thus showing himself in accord with 
the first springs (of things); he knows the end to be 
rested in, and rests in it, thus preserving his righte- 
ousness in accordance with that end. Therefore he 
occupies a high position without pride, and a low 
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position without anxiety. Thus it is that, being 
active and vigilant, and careful (also) and apprehen- 
sive as the time requires, though his position be 
perilous, he will make no mistake.’ 

7. What is the meaning of the words under the 
fourth line, ‘He is as if he were leaping up, (but 
still) is in the deep;—there will be no mistake ?’ 
The Master said:—‘He finds no permanent place 
either above or below, but he does not commit the 
error (of advancing). He may advance or recede ;— 
there is no permanent place for him: but he does 
not leave his fellows. The superior man, advancing 
in virtue and cultivating the sphere of his duty, yet 
wishes (to advance only) at the (proper) time, and 
therefore there is no mistake.’ 

8. What is the meaning of the words under the 
fifth line, ‘The dragon is on the wing in the sky;— 
it will be advantageous to see the great man?’ 
The Master said:—‘ Notes of the same key respond 
to one another; creatures of the same nature seek 
one another; water flows towards the place that is 
(low and) damp; fire rises up towards what is dry ; 
clouds followthe dragon, and winds follow the tiger :— 
(so) the sage makes his appearance, and all men look 
to him. Things that draw their origin from heaven 
move towards what is above ; things that draw their 
origin from the earth cleave to what is below :—so 
does everything follow its kind.’ 

9. What is the meaning of the words under the 
topmost line, ‘The dragon exceeds the proper 
limits ;—there will be occasion for repentance ?’ 
The Master said:—‘ The position is noble, but it is 
not that of office ; (its occupant) dwells on high, but 
he has no people (to rule); and the men of talent 
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and virtue in the positions below will give him no 
aid :—should he move in such a case, there will be 
occasion for repentance.’ 


In chapter II, paragraphs 4-9, Confucius is introduced, ex- 
plaining, with considerable amplification, what is said by the duke 
of Kéu under the several lines of the hexagram. ‘The dragon’ 
becomes the symbol of ‘the superior man;’ and of ‘ the great man,’ 
or the sage upon the throne. The language approaches at times to 
the magniloquence of Mencius, while in paragraph 8 the voice hardly 
seems to be that of the sage at all. 

With paragraph 5, compare chapters 8 and 14 of ‘the Doc- 
trine of the Mean,’ agreeing much in language and sentiment 
with what we have here. The line, a strong or undivided line, and 
therefore yang, is said to be ‘exactly in the central place ;’ but 
the line is in the second, an even place, that proper to a yin line; 
and in other passages this might be explained in an unfavourable 
way. The Chinese character sang has the meaning given to it, 
now of ‘exact,’ and now of ‘correct,’ the latter being always 
favourably interpreted. 

Paragraph 8. The fifth is almost always the place of honour and 
authority in the hexagram, and therefore ‘the great man’ here con- 
tinues to be the great man, ‘the sage. The argument is that as 
things of the same kind respond to and seek one another, so is it 
with the sage and ordinary man. They are of the same kind, 
though far apart; and when a sage appears, all other men look to 
him with admiration and hope. The continuity of the illustrations, 
however, is broken by the introduction of the dragon and clouds, 
and the tiger and wind. Are these of the same kind? X@ Hst 
says he does not think that the real dragon and real tiger are 
intended; but he does not tell us how he understood the terms. 
3ai Khing (early in the Ming dynasty) says:—‘ The dragon feels 
the influence of the clouds surcharged with rain, and rises from the 
deep, and when the tiger feels the approach of the cold winds he 
roars. ‘Thus when the dragon rises, the clouds are sure to collect; 
and when the tiger screams, the winds follow; ’ but all this does not 
help us to appreciate any better the words of the text. And the 
concluding illustration is nearly as foreign to our way of conceiving 
things. By ‘things that draw their origin from heaven’ all animals 
—moving creatures—are intended; and by those that draw their 
origin from the earth are intended all plants,—things that stand and 
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Chapter III. 10. ‘ The dragon lies hid ;—it is not 
the time for active doing:’—the position is (too) low. 

11. ‘The dragon shows himself and is in the 
field :’—the time (requires him still) to be unem- 
ployed. 

12. ‘All the day active and vigilant :’—(he now) 
does his (proper) business. 

13. ‘He is as if he were leaping up, (but still) is 
in the deep :’—he is making trial of himself. 

14. ‘The dragon is on the wing in the sky:’— 
(the subject of the line) is on high and ruling. 

15. ‘The dragon exceeds the proper limit, and 
there will be occasion for repentance :’—when things 
have been carried to extremity, calamity ensues. 

16. Undivided lines appear in all these representa- 
tions of the great and originating power denoted by 
Khien:—(what follows in the Y4o tells us how) all 
under the sky there will be good order. 


do not move. The former turn their heads to the sky, and the 
latter their roots to the earth. So we read in XG Hsi; but I con- 
tinue to wonder that Confucius selected such illustrations and spoke 
in such a style. 

Paragraph 9. As I have said above, the place of honour and 
authority in the hexagram belongs to the fifth line, and no other 
plays so unimportant a part as the sixth; and hence it is repre- 
sented here as having ‘no place’ at all. Before he whom it re- 
presents is called to act, the battle has been won or lost. Movement 
from him will only accelerate and intensify the result. 


Chapter III, paragraphs 10-16, goes over again the Yao of the 
duke of Kéu with very brief explanations, grounded chiefly on the 
consideration of the place or position occupied by the several 
lines, and the time of their introduction into the action of the 
hexagram. 

Paragraph 16. See the note on the Text of Kien, corresponding 
to this line, page 58, and also that on paragraph 7 of the symbolism 
of the figures and lines, Section i, page 165. There is the same 
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Chapter IV. 17. ‘The dragon lies hid in the 
deep ;—it is not the time for active doing: ’—the 
energy denoted by the undivided line is laid up and 
hid away as in the deep. =. ~ 

18. ‘The dragon appears in the field :’—all under 
heaven (begins to be) adorned and brightened. 

19. ‘All the day active and vigilant : ’—continu- 
ally, as the time passes and requires, does he act. 

20. ‘He is as if he were leaping up, (but still) is 
in the deep :’—a change is taking place in the method 
indicated by (this) A Zien diagram. 

21. ‘The dragon is on the wing in the sky:’— 
this shows that his place is based on his heavenly 
virtue. 

22. ‘The dragon exceeds the (proper) limit ;— 
there will be occasion for repentance :’—the time is 
come to an end, and so also is his opportunity. 

23. Undivided lines appear in all these repre- 
sentations of the great and originating power denoted 
by Aien:—and (from what follows in the Yao) 
we see the model (of action) afforded by heaven. 


difficulty in understanding the first part of the short paragraph ; 
the conclusion of it must be a consequence of the language of the 
Yao, though it is not repeated here. 


Chapter IV, paragraphs 17-23, goes over the same ground for a 
third time, treating the various paragraphs chiefly from the stand- 
point of time. 

Paragraph 17 tells us that time and circumstances are essential, as 
well as inward power, to successful development and demonstration. 
In paragraph 18, the words of the Y4o about meeting with the great 
man are not quoted, but they prompted the latter half of it. 

Paragraph 19. Compare the language on paragraph 6, towards 
the end. 

Paragraph 20. The subject passes here from the lower trigram 
and enters into the upper. We are told not to lay stress on ‘the 
method of Ahien.’ In paragraph 21 we have the sage upon the 
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Chapter V. 24. The ‘greatness’ and ‘originating’ 
represented by A’Zien refer to it as (the symbol of) 
what gives their beginning (to all things), and (also) 
secures their growth and development. 

25. ‘ [he advantageousness and the correctness 
and firmness’ refer to its nature and feelings (as 
seen in all the resulting things). 

26. Ahien, (thus) originating, is able with its 
admirable benefits to benefit all under the sky. We 
are not told how its benefits are conferred ; but how 
great is (its operation) ! 

27. How great is (what is emblemed by) AZien!— 
strong, vigorous, undeflected, correct, and (in all 
these qualities) pure, unmixed, exquisite! 

28. The six lines, as explained (by the duke of 
Kau), bring forth and display (its meaning), and 
everything about it is (thus) indirectly exhibited. 

29. (The great man) at the proper time drives © 
with these six dragons through the sky. The clouds 
move, and the rain is distributed; all under heaven 
enjoys repose. 


throne. Time and opportunity are both in progress in 19; here in 
22, they are both passed, have reached their extremity or end. 

Paragraph 23:—see on paragraph 16. ‘The model of heaven,’ says 
Wa King, ‘is the due blending of the strong and active with the 
weak and passive, the regulation of movement in accordance with the 
highest reason, so that there shall be neither excess nor deficiency.’ 

Chapter V, paragraphs 24-29. The author here, leaving the 
treatise on the symbolism of the Y4o, turns to that on the T hwan, 
or expositions of king W&n, and amplifies it, not quoting from it, 
however, so fully and exactly, as he has done in the previous 
chapters from the Yao. 

Paragraphs 24 and 25 are based on the statement of the signi- 
ficance of the Thwan under XAien, and not on the treatise on the 
symbolism. The originating power cannot be separated from that 
of penetration and development. The latter issues from the former 
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Chapter VI. 30. In the superior man his conduct 
is (the fruit of) his perfected virtue, which might be 
seen therefore in his daily course; but the force of 
that phrase, ‘lying hid, requires him to keep re- 
tired, and not yet show himself, nor proceed to the 
full development of his course. While this is the 
case, the superior man (knows that) it is not the 
time for active doing. 

31. The superior man learns and accumulates the 
results of his learning ; puts questions, and discrimi- 
nates among those results; dwells magnanimously 
and unambitiously in what he has attained to; and 
carries it into practice with benevolence. What the 
Yi says, ‘The dragon appears in the field :—it will 
be advantageous to meet with the great man,’ has 
reference to the virtuous qualities of a ruler (as 
thus described). 

32. In the third line there is a twofold (symbol 
of) strength, but (the position) is not central. (Its 


as the summer follows on the spring, according to an illustration 
of Af Hsi. ‘The advantageousness’ and ‘ firm correctness,’ he 
compares also to the autumn and winter, saying that the Afien 
power in its essence, as it is in itself, is best described by these two 
latter characteristics, while the two former describe it in its opera- 
tion. It is thus that he tries to give his readers an idea of what he 
understood by ‘nature and feelings’ in 25. But this chapter treats 
of the Ahien power in nature rather than in humanity. Confining 
our view to the power so operating, we cannot say that the descrip- 
tion of it in 26 and 27 is magniloquent or hyperbolical. 

Paragraph 28 returns to the explanations of the lines of the 
hexagram by the duke of au, which exhibit the power in different 
positions and relations, bringing out all its significance ; and then 
29 confines us to the fifth line, in which we have its ideal. The 
spheres of nature and of men seem to be in the view of the 
author, and therefore I introduce ‘the great man,’ as the subject, 
after the example of the best critics. Like the clouds and the rain to 
the thirsty earth, so is the rule of the sage to expectant humanity. 
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occupant) is not in heaven above, nor is he in the 
field beneath. Therefore there must be active vigi- 
lance and cautious apprehension as the time requires ; 
and though (the position be) perilous, there will be 
no mistake, 

33. In the fourth line there is (the symbol of) 
strength, but (the position) is not central. (Its 
occupant) is not in heaven above, nor is he in the 
field beneath, nor is he in the place of man inter- 
mediate. Hence he is in perplexity; and being so, 
he has doubts about what should be his movements, 
and so will give no occasion for blame. 

34. The great man is he who is in harmony, in 
his attributes, with heaven and earth; in his bright- 
ness, with the sun and moon; in his orderly pro- 
cedure, with the four seasons; and in his relation 
to what is fortunate and what is calamitous, in har- 
mony with the spirit-like operations (of Providence). 
He may precede Heaven, and Heaven will not act 
in opposition to him; he may follow Heaven, but 
will act (only) as Heaven at the time would do. If 
Heaven will not act in opposition to him, how much 
less will men! how much less will the spirit-like 
operation (of Providence) ! 

35. The force of that phrase—‘exceeding the 
proper limits’—indicates the knowing to advance 
but not to retire; to maintain but not to let perish ; 
to get but not to lose. 

36. He only is the sage who knows to advance and 
to retire, to maintain and to let perish ; and that with- 
out ever acting incorrectly. Yes, he only is the sage! 


Chapter VI, paragraphs 30-36. The author leaving the Thwan, 
turns again to the treatise on the symbolism of the Yao, his main 


[16] Ee 
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Section II]. KHWAN. 
Chapter I. 1. (What is indicated by) Khwan is 


most gentle and weak, but, when put in motion, is 


object being to show how reasonable are the decisions and lessons 
of the duke of au. 

The subject of paragraph 30 has the virtue; but his position in 
the lowest place shows that his time is not yet come. 

In paragraph 31 we have the superior man developing, by means 
of the processes described, into ‘the great man,’ with the attributes 
of a ruler, the appearance of whom is a blessing to men. 

The twofold symbol of strength in paragraph 32 is the yang or 
undivided line in the third place (odd) proper to it. There will be 
no mistake, because the subject of the line, in the exercise of his 
caution, will abstain from any forward movement. 

According to paragraph 63 of last Appendix, Section ii, both 
the third and fourth lines in the hexagram belong to man, and are 
intermediate between those of heaven and those of earth. Khung 
Ying-ta, to get over the difficulty in what is said on the fourth 
line, says that, as a matter of fact and locally, man is nearer earth 
than heaven, and is aptly represented therefore by the third line 
and not by the fourth;—I prefer to point out the inconsistency, 
and leave it. The subject of this fourth line will move very 
cautiously, and so escape blame. 

The eulogium of ‘ the great man’ in paragraph 34 cannot fail to 
recall to the classical scholar the thirty-first and other chapters of ‘the 
Doctrine of the Mean,’ where the sage is described as ‘The Equal 
of Heaven.’ In one sentence here he is spoken of as sometimes 
taking precedence of Heaven, which then does not act in opposi- 
tion to him! I do not know of any statement about the sage, 
coming without doubt from Confucius, that is so extravagant as 
this. It is difficult—in fact impossible—to say from the Yt itself, what 
we are to understand by the kwei shin, which I have translated 
here by ‘the spirit-like operations (of Providence). The compound 
denomination does not often occur in the book. In Appendix III, 
Section i, 21, kwei is the anima and shin the animus; and 
in paragraph 50, I have translated the terms by ‘the contracting and 
expanding operations.’ In Appendix I, page 226 and page 2509, the 
name is used as in the present text. That second instance and this 
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hard and strong; it is most still, but is able to give 
every definite form. 

2. ‘By following, it obtains its (proper) lord, and 
pursues its regular (course). 

3. It contains all things in itself, and its trans- 
forming (power) is glorious. 

4. Yes, what docility marks the way of Khwan! 
It receives the influences of heaven, and acts at 
the proper time. 


Chapter II. 5. The family that accumulates good- 
ness is sure to have superabundant happiness, and 
the family that accumulates evil is sure to have 
superabundant misery. The murder of a ruler by 


paragraph were evidently constructed, the one on the model of the 
other. I think it likely that the breath or air, £43, became the name 
with the earliest Chinese for their first concept of spirit; then the 
breath inspired or inhaled was called kwei, and became the name 
for the grosser part of the spirit, returning to the earth; and shan, 
the breath exhaled or expired, the name for the subtler and intellec- 
tual spirit, ascending to a state of activity and enjoyment. The 
explanations of the terms in the & YA and other dictionaries seem 
to justify this view. The combination kwei shan is sometimes 
best translated by ‘spiritual beings.’ The school of the Sung 
philosophy understand by it—the contracting and expanding of the 
primary matter, or that matter conceived of in two forms: or with 
two opposite qualities. A/ang-3ze says here that ‘Heaven and 
earth are another name for t4o0, and kwei shan another name for 
“the vestiges of making and transformation ;” and that the sage being 
in harmony with the t4o or practical reason of the universe, how 
can men or the kwei sh&n be contrary to him?’ Whatever be 
thought of the Sung speculations and theories, I think that a trans- 
lator ought to give an indication of the primary meaning of the 
name kwei shan. 

Paragraphs 35 and 36 suggest the description of Confucius by 
Mencius, V,.ii, 1, 5, as the one among the sages who was most 
governed by the consideration of time, doing continually what the 
circumstances of the time required. 

Ee2 - 
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his minister, or of his father by a son, is not the 
result of the events of one morning or one evening. 
The causes of it have gradually accumulated,— 
through the absence of early ‘discrimination. The 
words of the Yi, ‘He treads on the hoar-frost ; the 
strong ice will come (by and by),’ show the natural 
(issue and growth of things). 

6. ‘Straight’ indicates the correctness (of the 
internal principle), and ‘square, the righteousness 
(of the external act), The superior. man, (thus 
represented), by his self-reverence maintains the 
inward (correctness), and in righteousness adjusts 
his external acts. His reverence and righteousness 
being (thus) established, his virtues are not solitary 
instances or of a single class. ‘Straight, square, 
and great, working his operations, without repeated 
efforts, in every respect advantageous : —this shows 
how (such a one) has no doubts as to what he does. 

7. Although (the subject of) this divided line has 
excellent qualities, he (does not display them, but) 
keeps them under restraint. ‘If he engage with 
them in the service of the king, and be successful, 
he will not claim that success for himself :-—this 
is the way of the earth, of a wife, of a minister. 
The way of the earth is—‘not to claim the merit 
of achievement, but on behalf (of heaven) to bring 
things to their proper issue. 

8. Through the changes and transformations pro- 
duced by heaven and earth, plants and trees grow 
luxuriantly. If (the reciprocal influence of) heaven 
and earth were shut up and restrained, we should 
have (a state that might suggest to us) the case 
of men of virtue and ability lying in obscurity. The 
words of the Yi, ‘A sack tied up:—there will be 
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no ground for blame or for praise, are in reality 
a lesson of caution. 

9. The superior man (emblemed here) by the 
‘yellow’ and correct (colour), is possessed of com- 
prehension and discrimination. He occupies the 
correct position (of supremacy), but (that emblem) 
is on (the lower part of) his person. His excellence 
is in the centre (of his being), but it diffuses a 
complacency over his four limbs, and is manifested 
in his (conduct of) affairs :—this is the perfection of 
excellence. 

10. (The subject of) the yin (or divided line) 
thinking himself equal to the (subject of the) yang, 
or undivided line, there is sure to be ‘a contest.’ 
As if indignant at there being no acknowledgment 
of the (superiority of the subject of the) yang line, 
(the text) uses the term ‘dragons.’ But still the 
(subject of neither line) can leave his class, and 
hence we have ‘the blood’ mentioned. The men- 
tion of that as being (both) ‘azure and yellow’ 
indicates the mixture of heaven and earth. Hea- 
ven’s (colour) is azure and earth's is yellow. 


The hexagram KhwaAan is dealt with in Section ii, and much 
more briefly than Aien in Section i. Much less distinct, more- 
over, is the attempt in it to show how the attributes of the hexagram 
are to be understood of the principles of human nature. ‘The most 
important portion of the Section, perhaps, is paragraph 65, the first 
of chapter II, and I have spoken of it in the Introduction, pages 
47 and 48. 


F254 St 4 OB OR 


Treatise of Remarks on the Trigrams. 


Chapter I. 1. Anciently, when the sages made 
the Yi, in order to give mysterious assistance to the 
spiritual Intelligences, they produced (the rules for 
the use of) the divining plant. 

2. The number 3 was assigned to heaven, 2 to 
earth, and from these came the (other) numbers. 

3. They contemplated the changes in the divided 
and undivided lines (by the process of manipulating 
the stalks), and formed the trigrams; from the 
movements that took place in the strong and weak 
lines, they produced (their teaching about) the sepa- 
rate lines. There ensued a harmonious conformity 
to the course (of duty) and to virtue, with a dis- 
crimination of what was right (in each particular 
case). They (thus) made an exhaustive discrimina- 
tion of what was right, and effected the complete 
development of (every) nature, till they arrived (in 
the Yi) at what was appointed for it (by Heaven), 


Chapter I, paragraphs 1-3, treats of the rise of the scheme of 
the Yi from the wonderful qualities of the divining plant, the use 
of certain numbers, and the formation of the lineal figures. 

P. Regis translates paragraph 1 by—‘ The ancient (sages), the 
most excellent men, were the authors of the Yf-king, in making 
which they were assisted by an intelligent spirit, who for their help 
produced the plant called Shih.’ 

But the text will not admit of this version, nor have I found the 
view given in it in any Chinese writer. It is difficult to make up 
one’s mind whether to translate—‘ the sage,’ or ‘ the sages. Khung 
Ying-ta contends that the writer had Ff-hst and him alone in his 
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Chapter II. 4. Anciently, when the sages made 
the Yi, it was with the design that (its figures) should 
be in conformity with the principles underlying the 
natures (of men and things), and the ordinances (for 
them) appointed (by Heaven). With this view they 
exhibited (in them) the way of heaven, calling (the 
lines) yin and yang ; the way of earth, calling (them) 
the weak (or soft) and the strong (or hard); and 
the way of men, under the names of benevolence 


mind. To me it seems otherwise. F-hst, if we accept the testi- 
mony of universal Chinese consent, made the eight trigrams; but 
he did not make the Yi, which, by the same consent, was the pro- 
duction of king Wan and his son. 

The text would seem to say that the sages ‘produced’ the 
plant, but this is so extravagant that the view indicated in my 
supplementary clause appears in all the best commentators. So 
understood, the Yi may be said to ‘give mysterious assistance to 
the spiritual Intelligences,’ or, if we take that name as singular 
(according to the analogy of chapter 6), to the Divine Being in 
affording a revelation of His will, as in paragraph 3. We may well 
say that it is a pity the revelation should be so enigmatical; but 
the author, it must be remembered, is writing from his own stand- 
point. Wan and his son, as I have endeavoured to show in the 
Introduction, merely wished to convey, under the style and veil of 
divination, their moral and political lessons. 

On paragraph 2 it is said that heaven is round ; and as the cir- 
cumference of a circle is three times its diameter, hence 3 is the 
number of heaven. Again, earth is square, and as the circumference 
of a square is four times its length or breadth, or it consists of two 
pairs of equal sides, hence 2 is the number of earth, 

The concluding statement about ‘the other numbers’ is under- 
stood of the manipulation of the divining stalks, as in Appendix III, 
i, 51. That manipulation, thrice repeated, might leave three stalks 
each time, and 3 x 3=9; or 2, being in the same way in all=6; or 
twice 3 and once 2=8; or twice 2 and once. 3=4.  These,are 
the numbers of the 4 binary symbols, employed in forming the new 
A the old yang@—94\s————, the young yillh=55 
the young yang,=7; and == =, the old yin, =6. 


figures ; 


—_ > 
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and righteousness. Each (trigram) embraced (those) 
three Powers ; and, being repeated, its full form con- 
sisted of six lines. A distinction was made of (the 
places assigned) to the yin and yang lines, which 
were variously occupied, now by the strong and now 
by the weak forms, and thus the figure (of each hexa- 
gram) was completed. 


Chapter III. 5. (The symbols of) heaven and 
earth received their determinate positions; (those 
for) mountains and collections of water interchanged 
their influences ; (those for) thunder and wind excited 
each other the more; and (those for) water and fire 
did each other no harm. (Then) among these eight 
symbols there was a mutual communication. 

6. The numbering of the past is a natural pro- 
cess; the knowledge of the coming is anticipation. 
Therefore in the Yi we have (both) anticipation (and 
the natural process). 


Chapter II. The top line in each trigram thus belongs to the 
category of heaven; the bottom line to that of earth; and the 
middle line to that of man. ‘The odd places should be occupied, 
‘correctly,’ by the undivided lines; and the even by the divided. 
The trigram being increased to the hexagram, lines 5 and 6 were 
assigned to heaven; x and 2 to earth; and 3 and 4toman. 5 is 
the yang characteristic of heaven, and 6 the yin; so r and 2 in 
regard to earth; while 3 represents the benevolence of man, and 4 
his righteousness, But all this is merely the play of fancy, and 
confuses the mind of the student. 


Chapter III, paragraphs 5 and 6, is understood, though not 
very clearly, by referring to the circular arrangement of the trigrams 
according to Fi-hsf, as shown in Figure 2, of Plate II. Para- 
graph 5 refers to the correlation of Kien and Khwan, Kin and 
Tui, Aan and Sun, Khan and Lf. Paragraph 6 is less easy of 
apprehension. Starting in the same figure from Ahien and num- 
bering on the left we come to AAn by a natural process. Then 
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Chapter IV. 7. Thunder serves to put things in 
motion; wind to scatter (the genial seeds of) them; 
rain to moisten them; the sunto warm them; (what 
is symbolised by) Kn, to arrest (and keep them in 
their places) ; (by) Tui, to give them joyful course ; 
(by) Ahien, to rule them; and by Khwdn, to 
store them up. 


Chapter V. 8. God comes forth in Aan (to His 
producing work); He brings (His processes) into 
full and equal action in Sun; they are manifested 
to one another in Li; the greatest service is done 
for Him in Khwan; He rejoices in Tui; He 
struggles in Ahien; He is comforted and enters 
into rest in Khan; and He completes (the work of 
the year) in Kan. 

g. All things are made to issue forth in Aan, 
which is placed at the east. (The processes of pro- 
duction) are brought into full and equal action in 
Sun, which is placed at the south-east. The being 
brought into full and equal action refers to the purity 
and equal arrangement of all things. Li gives the 
idea of brightness. All things are now made mant- 


we turn back, and numbering on the right, from Sun, we come by 
a backward process to Khwan. The same process is illustrated 
on a large scale by the circular arrangement of the 64 hexagrams 
in Plate I. But what the scope of the paragraph is I cannot tell, 
and am tempted to say of it, as P. Regis does, ‘ Haec observatio 
prorsus inanis est.’ 


In chapter 1V we have the same circular arrangement of the 
trigrams, though they are named in a different order ; the last first 
and the first last. The first four are mentioned by their elemental 
names; the last four by the names of their lineal figures. No 
special significance is attached to this. If it ever had any, it has 
been lost. 
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fest to one another. It is the trigram of the south. 
The sages turn their faces to the south when they 
give audience to all under the sky, administering 
government towards the region-of brightness :—the 
idea in this procedure was taken from this. Khwan 
denotes the earth, (and is placed at the south-west). 
All things receive from it their fullest nourishment, 
and hence it is said, ‘The greatest service is done 
for Him in Khwan.’ Tui corresponds (to the west) 
and to the autumn,—the season in which all things 
rejoice, Hence it is said, ‘He rejoices in Tui. He 
struggles in Ahien, which is the trigram of the 
north-west. The idea is that there the inactive 
and active conditions beat against each other. 
Khan denotes water. It is the trigram of the exact 
north,—the trigram of comfort and rest, what all 
things are tending to. Hence it is said, ‘He is com- 
forted and enters into rest in Khan. Kan is the 
trigram of the north-east. In it all things bring to 
a full end the issues of the past (year), and prepare 
the commencement of the next. Hence it is said, 
‘He completes (the work of the year) in Kan,’ 


Chapter V, paragraphs 8 and 9, sets forth the operations of 
nature in the various seasons, as being really the operations of God, 
who is named Ti, ‘the Lord and Ruler of Heaven.’ Those opera- 
tions are represented in the progress by the seasons of the year, as 
denoted by the trigrams, according to the arrangement of them by 
king Wan, as shown also in Plate III, Figure 2. 

‘The greatest service is done for Tf in Khwan;’ Yang Wan-lt 
(of our twelfth century, but earlier than XQ Hs?) says :—‘ Khwan 
is a minister or servant. T?is his ruler. All that a ruler has to do 
with his minister is to require his service. ‘On the struggles in 
Khien’ he says:—‘Khien is the trigram of the north-west, when 
the yin influence is growing strong and the yang diminishing,’ 

The ‘purity’ predicated in paragraph 9 of things in Sun, was 
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Chapter VI. 10. When we speak of Spirit we mean 
the subtle (presence and operation of God) with all 
things. For putting all things in motion there is 
nothing more vehement than thunder ; for scattering 
them there is nothing more effective than wind; for 
drying them up there is nothing more parching than 
fire ; for giving them pleasure and satisfaction there 
is nothing more grateful than a lake or marsh; for 
moistening them there is nothing more enriching 
than water ; for bringing them to an endand making 
them begin again there is nothing more fully adapted 
than Kan. Thus water and fire contribute together 
to the one object; thunder and wind do not act con- 
trary to each other; mountains and collections of 
water interchange their influences. It is in this way, 
that they are able to change and transform, and to 
give completion to all things. 


explained by Kang Khang-£fang (our second century) as equiva- 
lent to ‘newness,’ referring to the brightness of all things in the 
light of spring and summer. On ‘all things receive from the earth 
their fullest nourishment’ the same Yang, quoted above, says :— 
‘The earth performs the part of a mother. All things are its 
children. What a mother has to do for her children is simply to 
nourish them.’ 


Chapter VI is the sequel of the preceding. There ought to have 
been some mention of Shan or ‘Spirit’ in chapter 5. It is the 
first character in this chapter, and the two characters that follow 
show that it is here resumed for the purpose of being explained. 
As it does not occur in chapter 5, we must suppose that the author 
of it here brings forward and explains the idea of it that was in his 
mind. Many of the commentators recognise this,—e.g. Liang Ying 
as quoted in the Introduction, p. 33. 

Two other peculiarities in the style of the chapter are pointed 
out and explained (after a fashion) by 3hui Hing (earlier, probably, 
than the Sung dynasty) :—‘The action of six of the trigrams is 
described, but no mention is made of Axien or Khwan, But 
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Chapter VII. 11. Ahien is (the symbol of) 
strength; Khwan, of docility ; KAn, of stimulus to 
movement; Sun, of penetration; Khan, of what is 
precipitous and perilous; Li, of what is bright and 
what is catching; Kan, of stoppage or arrest; and 
Tui, of pleasure and satisfaction. 


heaven and earth do nothing, and yet do everything; hence they 
are able to perfect the spirit-like subtilty of the action of thunder, 
wind, and the other things. (Moreover), we have the trigram Kan 
mentioned, the only one mentioned by its name, instead of our 
reading “ mountains.’ The reason is, that the putting in motion, 
the scattering, the parching, and the moistening, are all the pal- 
pable effects of thunder, wind, fire, and water. But what is ascribed 
to K&n, the ending and the recommencing all things, is not so 
evident of mountains. On this account the name of the trigram is 
given, while the things in nature represented by the trigrams are given 
in those other cases. The style suitable in each case is employed.’ 


Chapter VII mentions the attributes, called also the ‘virtues,’ of 
the different trigrams. It is not easy to account for the qualities— 
‘their nature and feelings ’—ascribed to them. Khung Ying-ta 
says :—' Khien is represented by heaven, which revolves without 
ceasing, and so it is the symbol of strength ; KhwaAn by the earth, 
which receives docilely the action of heaven, and so it is the 
symbol of docility; Aan by thunder, which excites and moves all 
things, and so it is the symbol of what produces movement; Sun 
by wind, which enters everywhere, and so it is the symbol of pene- 
tration; Khan by water, found in a place perilous and precipitous, 
and the name is explained accordingly ; Lf by fire, and fire is sure 
to lay hold of things, and so it is the symbol of being attached to; 
K4n by a mountain, the mass of which is still and arrests progress, 
and so it is the symbol of stoppage or arrest; and Tui by a lake 
or marsh, which moistens all things, and so it is the symbol of 
satisfaction.’ 

The Khang-hs? editors consider this explanation of the qualities 
of the trigrams to be unsatisfactory, and certainly it has all the 
appearance of an ex post facto account. They prefer the views of 
the philosopher Shao (of our eleventh century), which is based on 
the arrangement of the undivided and divided lines in the figures. 
This to me is more unsatisfactory than the other, The editors say, 
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Chapter VIIT. 12, A’Zien (suggests the idea of) 
a horse; KhwaAn, that of an ox; An, that of the 
dragon; Sun, that of a fowl; Khan, that of a pig ; 
Li, that of a pheasant; Kan, that of a dog; and 
Tui, that of a sheep. 


Chapter IX. 13. AZien suggests the idea of the 
head; Khwa4n, that of the belly; An, that of the 
feet; Sun, that of the thighs; Khan, that of the 
ears; Li, that of the eyes; Kn, that of the hands; 
and Tui, that of the mouth. 


Chapter X. 14. A’hien is (the symbol of) heaven, 
and hence has the appellation of father. Khwan 
is (the symbol of) earth, and hence has the appella- 
tion of mother. Aan shows a first application (of 
Khwan to Akien), resulting in getting (the first of) 
its male (or undivided lines), and hence is called ‘the 
oldest son.’ Sun shows a first application (of Kien 
to KhwAn), resulting in getting (the first of) its 
female (or divided lines), and hence is called ‘the 
oldest daughter.’ Khan showsa second application 


moreover, that Sh4o’s account of the three yang trigrams, Aan, 
Khan, and K4n is correct, and that of the three yin, Sun, 
Li, and Tui incorrect ; but this would be based on king Wan’s 
arrangement, which does not appear to have place here. 


Chapter VIII. In the Great Appendix, p. 383, it is said that 
Ff-hst, in making his trigrams, was guided by ‘the consideration 
of things apart from his own person.’ Of such things we have a 
specimen here. The creatures are assigned, in their classes, to 
the different trigrams, symbolising the ideas in the last chapter. 
We must not make any difference of sex in translating their 
names, 


Chapter IX. Ff-hsi found also ‘ things near at hand, in his own 
person,’ while making the trigrams. We have here a specimen of 


such things. 
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(of Khwan to Kien), resulting in getting (the 
second of) its male (or undivided lines), and hence 
is called ‘the second son.’ Li shows a second appli- 
cation (of Khien to Khw4n), fesulting in getting 
the second of its female (or divided lines), and hence 
is called ‘the second daughter.’ Kan shows a third 
application (of Khwan to AX Zien), resulting in get- 
ting (the third of) its male (or undivided lines), and 
hence is called ‘the youngest son. Tui shows a 
third application (of Aien to Khwan), resulting 
in getting (the third of) its female (or divided lines), 
and hence is called ‘the youngest daughter.’ 


Chapter XI. 15. AZien suggests the idea of 
heaven ; of acircle; of aruler; of a father; of jade; 
of metal; of cold; of ice; of deep red; of a good 
horse ; of an old horse; of a thin horse; of a pie- 
bald horse; and of the fruit of trees. 

16. Khwan suggests the idea of the earth; of a 
mother; of cloth; of a caldron; of parsimony; of 
a turning lathe; of a young heifer; of a large wag- 
gon; of what is variegated ; of a multitude; and of 
a handle and support. Among soils it denotes what 
is black. 

17. Aan suggests the idea of thunder; of the 
dragon ; of (the union of) the azure and the yellow; 
of development; of a great highway; of the eldest 
son; of decision and vehemence ; of bright young 
bamboos; of sedges and rushes ; among horses, of 


Chapter X has been discussed in the Introduction, pp. 49 and 
50. Let it simply be added here, that the account which it does 
give of the formation of the six subsidiary trigrams is inconsistent 


with their gradual rise from the mutual imposition of the undivided 
and divided lines. 
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the good neigher; of one whose white hind-leg 
appears, of the prancer, and of one with a white 
star in his forehead. Among the productions of 
husbandry it suggests the idea of what returns to 
life from its disappearance (beneath the surface), of 
what in the end becomes the strongest, and of what 
is the most luxuriant. 

18. Sun suggests the idea of wood; of wind; of _ 
the oldest daughter; ofa plumb-line ; of a carpenter's 
square ; of being white; of being long; of being 
lofty ; of advancing and receding; of want of deci- 
sion; and of strong scents. It suggests in the 
human body, the idea of deficiency of hair; of a 
wide forehead ; of a large development of the white 
of the eye. (Among tendencies), it suggests the 
close pursuit of gain, even to making three hundred 
percent. in the market. In the end it may become 
the trigram of decision. 

19. Khan suggests the idea of water ; of channels 
and ditches (for draining and irrigation); of being 
hidden and lying concealed ; of being now straight, 
and now crooked; of a bow, and of a wheel. As 
referred to man, it suggests the idea of an increase 
of anxiety; of distress of mind; of pain in the 
ears;—it is the trigram of the blood; it suggests the 
idea of what is red. As referred to horses, it sug- 
gests the idea of the horse with an elegant spine; 
of one with a high spirit; of one with a drooping 
head: of one with a thin hoof; and of one witha 
shambling step. As referred to carriages, it suggests 
one that encounters many risks. It suggests what 
goes right through; the moon; a thief. Referred 
to trees, it suggests that which is strong, and firm- 


hearted. 
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20, Li suggests the emblem of fire; of the sun; 
of lightning ; of the second daughter; of buff-coat 
and helmet; of spear and sword. Referred to men, 
it suggests the large belly. It is the trigram of dry- 
ness. It suggests the emblem of a turtle; of a crab ; 
of a spiral univalve; of the mussel; and of the tor- 
toise. Referred to trees, it suggests one which is 
hollow and rotten above. 

21. Kan suggests the emblem of a mountain ; of 
a by-path ; of a small rock; of a gateway; of the 
fruits of trees and creeping plants; of a porter or a 
eunuch; of the (ring) finger; of the dog; of the rat; 
of birds with powerful bills; among trees, of those 
which are strong, with many joints. 

22. Tui suggests the emblem of a low-lying col- 
lection of water; of the youngest daughter; of a 
sorceress ; of the mouth and tongue; of the decay 
and putting down (of things in harvest); of the 
removal (of fruits) hanging (from the stems or 
branches); among soils, of what is strong and salt; 
of a concubine ; and of a sheep. 


= — am 


Chapter XI may be made to comprehend all the paragraphs 
from the r5th to the end, and shows how universally the ideas 
underlying the Yi are diffused through the world of nature. The 
quality of the several trigrams will be found with more or less of 
truth, and with less or more of fancy, in the objects mentioned in 
connexion with them. More needs not to be said on the chapter 
than has been done in the Introduction, pp. 53 and 54. 


~ 
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The Orderly Sequence of the Hexagrams. 


Section I. 


1-3. When there were heaven and earth, then 
afterwards all things were produced. What fills up 
(the space) between heaven and earth are (those) 
all things. Hence (Kien and Khwéan) are fol- 
lowed by Kun'. un denotes filling up. 

3-6. Kun is descriptive of things on their first 
production. When so produced, they are sure 
to be in an undeveloped condition. Hence Kun 
is followed by Mang. Mang is descriptive of 
what is undeveloped,—the young of creatures and 
things. These in that state require to be nourished. 
Hence Mang is followed by Hsii. Hsii is de- 
scriptive of the way in which meat and drink 
(come to be supplied)* Over meat and drink 
there are sure to be contentions”, Hence Hsii 
is followed by Sung. 

6-8. Sung is sure to cause the rising up of the 
multitudes *; and hence it is followed by Sze. Sze 
has the signification of multitudes’, and between 
multitudes there must be some bond of union. 
Hence it is followed by Pi, which denotes being 
attached: to. 

8-11. (Multitudes in) union must be subjected to 
some restraint. Hence Pi is followed by Hsido 


[16] Ff 
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Kht. When things are subjected to restraint, there 
come to be rites of ceremony, and hence Hsiao 
Kht is followed by Lit. The treading (on what 
is proper) leads to Thai, which-issues in a state of 
freedom and repose, and hence Li is followed by 
pleha 1: 

t1-16. Thai denotes things having free course. 
They cannot have that for ever, and hence it is 
followed by Phi (denoting being shut up and re- 
stricted). Things cannot for ever be shut up, and 
hence Pht is followed by Thung 34n. To him 
who cultivates union with men, things must come 
to belong, and hence Thung 34n is followed by 
Ta Yd. Those who have what is great should 
not allow in themselves the feeling of being full, and 
hence Ta Yt is followed by A#ien. When great 
possessions are associated with humility, there is 
sure to be pleasure and satisfaction; and hence 
Khien is followed by Yii. 

16-19. Where such complacency is awakened, (he 
who causes it) is sure to have followers®. They 
who follow another are sure to have services (to 
perform), and hence Sui is followed by Ki% Ka 
means (the performance of) services. He who per- 
forms such services may afterwards become great, 
and hence K1 is followed by Lin. Lin means 
great © 

19-23. What is great draws forth contemplation, 
and hence Lin is followed by Kwan. He who 
attracts contemplation will then bring about the 
union of others with himself, and hence KwAn is 
followed by Shih Ho. Shih Ho means union. 
But things should not be united in a reckless or 
irregular way, and hence Shih Ho is followed by 
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Pi. Pi denotes adorning. When ornamentation 
has been carried to the utmost, its progress comes 
to an end; and hence Pi is followed by Po. Po 
denotes decay and overthrow. 

23-26. Things cannot be done away for ever. 
When decadence and overthrow have completed 
their work at one end, redintegration commences at 
the other; and hence Po is followed by Fa. When 
the return (thus indicated) has taken place, we have 
not any rash disorder, and Fi is followed by Wa 
Wang. Given the freedom from disorder and insin- 
cerity (which this name denotes), there may be the 
accumulation (of virtue), and Wa Wang is followed 
by Ta KG. 

26-30. Such accumulation having taken place, 
there wil! follow the nourishment of it; and hence 
Ta Khd is followed by I. 1 denotes nourishing. 
Without nourishment there could be no movement, 
and hence { is followed by Ta Kwo. Things can- 
not for ever be ina state of extraordinary (progress); 
and hence TA Kwo is followed by Khan. Khan 
denotes falling into peril. When one falls into peril, 
he is sure to attach himself to some person or thing; 
and hence KhAn is followed by Li. Li denotes 
being attached, or adhering, to. 


Section II. 


31, 32. Heaven and earth existing, all (material) 
things then got their existence. All (material) things 
having existence, afterwards there came male and 
female. From the existence of male and female 
there came afterwards husband and wife. From 

ED 
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husband and wife there came father and son. From 
father and son there came ruler and minister. From 
ruler and minister there came high and low. When 
(the distinction of) high and low had existence, after- 
wards came the arrangements of propriety and right- 
eousness. 

The rule for the relation of husband and wife 
is that it should be long-enduring. Hence Hsien 
is followed by Hang. Hang denotes long en- 
during 7. 

32-37. Things cannot long abide in the same 
place; and hence Hang is followed by Thun. 
Thun denotes withdrawing. Things cannot be for 
ever withdrawn; and hence Thun is succeeded by 
Ta Kwang. Things cannot remain for ever (simply) 
in the state of vigour; and hence Ta A wang is 
succeeded by 3in. 3in denotes advancing. (But) 
advancing is sure to lead to being wounded; and 
hence 3in is succeeded by Ming I. 1 denotes being 
wounded. He who is wounded abroad will return 
to his home ; and hence Ming I is followed by Kia 
Zan. 

37-40. When the right administration of the 
family is at an end, misunderstanding and division 
will ensue; and hence Aida Zan is followed by 
Khwei. Khwei denotes misunderstanding and 
division; and such a state is sure to give rise to 
difficulties and complications. Khwei therefore is 
followed by Kien. Kien denotes difficulties ; but 
things cannot remain for ever in sucha state. ien 
therefore is followed by Kieh, which denotes re- 
laxation and ease. 

40-44. In a state of relaxation and ease there 
are sure to be losses; and hence Aieh is followed 
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by Sun. But when Sun (or diminution) is going 
on without end, increase is sure to come. Sun 
therefore is followed by Yi. When increase goes 
on without end, there is sure to come a dispersing 
of it, and hence Yi is followed by Kwai. Kwai 
denotes dispersion. But dispersion must be succeeded 
by a meeting (again). Hence Kwai is followed by 
Kau, which denotes such meeting. 

44-48. When things meet together, a collection 
is then formed. Hence K4u is followed by 3hui, 
which name denotes being collected. When (good 
men) are collected and mount to the highest places, 
there results what we call an upward advance; and 
hence 3hui is followed by Shang. When such 
advance continues without stopping, there is sure to 
come distress; and hence Shang is followed by 
Khwan. When distress is felt in the height (that 
has been gained), there is sure to be a return to the 
ground beneath ; and hence Khwan is followed by 
Zing. 

48, 49. What happens under 3ing requires to be 
changed, and hence it is followed by Ko (denoting 
change). 

49-55. For changing the substance of things there 
is nothing equal to the caldron; and hence K6 is 
followed by Ting. For presiding over (that and 
all other) vessels, no one is equal to the eldest son, 
and hence Ting is followed by Kan. AAnconveys 
the idea of putting in motion. But things cannot 
be kept in motion for ever. The motion is stopped ; 
and hence Kan is followed by Kan, which gives the 
idea of arresting or stopping. Things cannot be 
kept for ever in a state of repression, and hence 
Kan is followed by Kien, which gives the idea of 
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(gradually) advancing. With advance there must 
be a certain point that is arrived at, and hence 
Kien is succeeded by Kwei Mei. When things 
thus find the proper point to which to come, they 
are sure to become great. Hence Kwei Mei is 
succeeded by Fang, which conveys the idea of 
being great. 


55-57. He whose greatness reaches the utmost 
possibility, is sure to lose his dwelling; and hence 
Fang is succeeded by Lii (denoting travellers or 
strangers). We have in it the idea of strangers who 
have no place to receive them, and hence Lii is 
followed by Sin, which gives the idea of (penetrating 
and) entering. 


57-59. One enters (on the pursuit of his object), 
and afterwards has pleasure in it; hence Sin is fol- 
lowed by Tui. Tui denotes pleasure and satis- 
faction. This pleasure and satisfaction (begins) 
afterwards to be dissipated, and hence Tui is fol- 
lowed by Hwan, which denotes separation and 
division. 

59-62. A state of division cannot: continue for 
ever, and therefore Hwan is followed by Sieh. 
Zieh (or the system of regulation§) having been 
established, men believe in it, and hence it is fol- 
lowed by Kung Ff. When men have the belief 
which Aung Ft implies, they are sure to carry 


it into practice; and hence it is succeeded by 
Hsiao Kwo. 


62-64. He that surpasses others is sure to remedy 
(evils that exist), and therefore Hsido Kwo is 
succeeded by Ai 3i. But the succession of events 
cannot come to an end, and therefore Ai 3i is 
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succeeded by Wei 33, with which (the hexagrams) 


come to a close. 


The few sentences on this Appendix in the Introduction, pp. 54, 
55, are sufficient. It shows the importance of the meaning of the 
name in the attempt to explain the lineal figures, and prepares us 
to expect on each one a brief enigmatical essay, which, it has 
been seen, is the nature of the Text. But the writer, whoever 
he was, is by no means careful always to follow that Text in the 
significance of the characters, as will appear in the few instances to 
which attention is called in the following notices. The treatise 
is too slight to require, or to justify, an exhibition of all its 
inaccuracies. 

* But Xun does not denote filling up. It is the symbol of 
being in a state of distress and difficulty. The writer is thinking 
of the result of the interaction of heaven and earth as bejng to fill 
all between them with the various forms of living beings; and to 
represent that he gives the result of Kun, and not its meaning. 
He makes a blunder which might have been easily avoided, for he 
adds immediately that the character is descriptive of things on their 
first production. 

* It is difficult to: foll ow the ‘whiter ‘here, Hsii in the Text is 
the symbol of the idéa of waiting. : Does ke mean that a provision 
of food and drink can only be made giadtially? ‘There is nothing 
in the character Hsii to awaken in the’ mind the idea of nourish- 
ment. Then the genesof ¢qutention which is given, is strange. 
The writer probably had in his mind ‘the lines of the Shih, IJ, i, 
ode 5. 3:— 

‘The loss of kindly feeling oft 
From slightest things shall grow. 
Where all the fare is dry and spare, 
Resentments fierce may glow.’ 
But what is allowable, good even, in poetry, is out of place in this 
treatise. 

$ Contention on a great scale will put all the population of a 
state in excitement and motion, and military measures of repression 
will be necessary. But the idea of the multitudes in Sze would 
seem to be simply that of number, and not that of a numerous 
host. In a feudal kingdom, however, all the able-bodied people 
might be required to join the army. 
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* Li, the name of the roth hexagram, is the symbol for a shoe, 
and the act of treading orwalking. It seems here to be derived 
from the homophonous If, the symbol of actsof ceremony. The 
identity of sound or name must be considered as accidental. A 
measured step would be one of the first ways in which the inward 
sense of propriety would manifest itself. 

° By the subject of Ta YG and A/ien we must understand the 
possessor of the kingdom,—the great man who in his greatness is 
yet distinguished by humility. He attracts followers. 

° For the true meaning of Ad and Lin, the names of hexa- 
grams 18, 19, see what is said in the notes on the Text of them. 


* The same reference should be made to the notes on the Text 
of Hsien and many of the other hexagrams that follow. 
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Treatise on the Hexagrams taken promiscuously, according to 
the opposition or diversity of their meaning. 

This last of the Appendixes is touched on very briefly in the 
concluding paragraph of the Introduction, p. 55. It is stated there 
to be in rhyme, and I have endeavoured to give a similar form to 
the following version of it. ‘The rhymes and length of the lines in 
the original, however, are very irregular, and I found it impossible 
to reproduce that irregularity in English. 


To: 
af 


1, 20: 


Al, 42. 
. Ta Kt keeps still, and waits the proper 


Strength in Aien, weakness in Khwan 
we find. 

Pi shows us joy, and Sze the anxious 
mind. 

Lin gives, Kwan seeks;—such are the 
several themes 

Their different figures were to teach de- 
signed. 


. Kun manifests itself, yet keeps its place ; 
. Mid darkness still, to light Mang sets 


its face. 


We Anistaticy i anestops. “In oun anda 


are seen 
How fulness and decay their course begin. 


time. 
Wat Wang sets forth how evil springs 
from crime. 
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EO 9 ee eS Se 


17, 


59, 


57: 


60. 


40. 


Al. 


Good men in 3hui collect; in Shang 
they rise: 


. Khien itself, Yii others doth despise. 


. Shih Ho takes eating for its theme; and 


Pi 

Takes what is plain, from ornament quite 
free. P 

Tui shows its scope, but Sun’s we do 
not see. 


. Sui quits the old; Ka makes a new 


decree. 


. We see in Po its subject worn away ; 
. And F4 shows its recovering from decay. 


. Above in 3in the sun shines clear and 


bright ; 


. But in Ming 1 ’tis hidden from the 


sight. 


. Progress in 3ing in Khwan encounters 


blight. 


. Effect quick answering cause in Hsien 


appears ; 


. While Hang denotes continuance for 


years. 
Hwan scatters; but 3ieh its code of 
rules uprears. 


Relief and ease with Aieh are sure to 
come; 

Hard toil and danger have in Xien their 
home. 


. Khwei looks on others as beyond its care ; 
. £ia Zn all includes within its sphere. 
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. While Phi and Th4i their different scopes 


prefer, 


. Ta Awang stops here as right; withdraws | 


Thun there. 


. Ta Yd adhering multitudes can show; 
. Thung Zan reflects their warm affection’s 


glow. 


. Ting takes what’s new; the old is left 


by Ko. 


. Sincere is Kung Fi; but exceeds, Hsiao 


K wo. 


. Fang tells of trouble; Lit can boast few 


friends. 


. Fire mounts in Lt; water in Kh4an 


descends. 


. Hsiao At with few ’gainst many foes 


contends. 


. Movement in Li, unresting, never ends. 


. Hsii shows its subject making no advance: 
. In Sung we seek in vain a friendly glance ; 
. And Ta Kwo’s overthrown with sad mis- 


chance. 


. KA4u shows a meeting, where the many 


strong 
Are met by one that’s weak, yet struggles 
long. 


. In Kien we see a bride who will delay 


To move until the bridegroom takes his 
way. 


. Body and mind are nourished right in i; 
. All things are well established in A? 3}. 
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. Kwei Mei reveals how ends the virgin life ; 
. Wei 31 how fails the youth (to get a wife). 
. The strong disperse the weak ; K wai teaches so. 
Prospers the good man’s way ; to grief all small 
men go. 
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